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aminations of  the  said  Bishop  by  a  Committee  of  Lords  of  the 
Privy-CounciL  The  second  being  an  account  of  the  two  abore- 
mentioned  authors  of  the  forgery.  In  the  Savoy :  printed  by 
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X  THINK  it  becomes  me,  as  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  my  country' 
and  to  the  character  I  have  the  undeserved  honour  to  bear  in  the 
church,  to  give  the  world  some  account  how  my  innocency  was 
cleared  from  the  late  wicked  contrivance  against  me,  in  hopes  that 
this  example  of  a  false  plot,  so  manifestly  detected,  may  be,  in 
some  sort,  beneficial  to  the  whole  nation  on  the  like  occasions  for 
the  future.  However,  that  the  enemies  of  the  church  may  have  no 
reason  to  cast  any  blemish  upon  it,  from  the  least  suspicion  of  my 
guilt,  and  that  this  faithfiil  memorial  may  remain  as  a  poor 
monument  of  my  own  gratitude  to  Almighty  God ;  to  whose  im- 
mediate protection  I  cannot  but  attribute  this  extraordinary 
preserration* 

Perhaps  my  reader,  at  first  view,  will  look  on  this  relation  as 
too  much  loaded  with  small  particulars,  such  as  he  may  judge 
scarce  worth  my  remembering  or  his  knowing;  but  he  will  pardon 
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me,  if  I  presume  that  nothing  in  this  whole  affair  ought  to  appear 
little  or  inconsiderable  to  me,  at  least,  who  was  so  nearly  concerned 
in  the  event  of  it. 

I  have  therefore  made  no  scruple  to  discharge  my  weak  memory 
of  all  it  copld  retain  of  this  matter;  nor  have  I  willingly  omitted 
any  thing,  though  ever  so  minute,  which  I  thought  might  serve 
to  fix  this  wonderful  mercy  of  God  the  more  on  my  own  mind,  or 
did  any  way  conduce  to  the  saving  of  divers  other  innocent  per- 
sons' lives,  as  well  as  mine. 

I  cannot  indeed  promise,  that  I  shall  accurately  repeat  every 
word  or  expression  that  fell  from  all  the  parties  here  mentioned : 
or  that  I  shall  put  all  down  in  thcTcry  same  order  as  it  was  spoken, 
having  not  had  the  opportunity  to  take  notes  of  every  thing  as  it 
passed;  but  this  I  will  say,  if  I  shall  not  be  able  to  relate  all  the 
truth,  yet  I  will  omit  nothing  that  is  material :  I  will,  as  carefuUy 
as  if  I  were  upon  my  oath,  give  in  all  the  tl^lth  I  can  remember, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

What  I  write  I  intend  shall  consist  of  two  parts:  the  first  to  be 
a  narrative  of  the  plain  matter  «f  fact,  from  my  first  being  taken, 
into  custody.  May  the  7th,  to  the  time  of  my  last  dismission,  June 
the  ]  3th.  The  secpnd  to  contain  some  account  of  the  two  perjured 
wretches  that  were  pleased,  fpr  what  reasons  they  know  best,  to 
bring  me  into  this  danger. 

For  the  truth  of  the  substance  of  what  I  shall  recollect  on  the 
first  head,  I  am  bold  to  appeal  to  the  memories  of  those  honourable 
lords  of  the  council,  by  whom  I  was  thrice  examined.  And, 
-touching  the  second,  I  have  by  jqe  so  many  original  papers,  or 
copies  of  unquestionable  authority,  (which  I  am  ready  to  shew  any 
worthy  persons  who  shall  desire  the  satisfaction)  as  are  abundantly 
sufficient  to  justify  all  that  I  shall  think  fit  for  me  to  say  against 
Blackhe^  and  Young,  especially  against  Young. 

It  was  on  Saturday  the  7th  of  IV^y,  of  this  present  year  1692, 
in  the  evening,  as  I  was  walking  in  the  orchard  at  Bromley,  me- 
ditating on  something  I  designed  to  preach  the  next  day,  that  I 
saw  a  coach  and  four  horses  stop  at  the  outer  gEite>  out  of  which 
two  persons  alighted.  Immediately  I  went  towards  them,  believing 
they  were  some  qf  my  friends,  coming  to  give  me  a  visit.  By  that 
time  I  was  got  to  the  gate,  they  were  entered  into  the  hall :  but, 
seeing  me  hastening  to  them,  they  turned,  and  met  me  about  the 
middle  of  the  court.  The  chief  or  them,  peirceiving  me  to  look 
wistly  on  them,  as  being  altogether  strangers  to  me,  said.  My 
Lord,  perhaps  you  do  not  know  me.  My  name  is  Dyve,  I  am 
clerk  of  the  council,  and  here  is  one  of  the  king's  messengers.  I  am 
sorry  I  am  sent  on  this  errand.  But  1  am  come  to  arrest  you  upon 
suspicion  of  high  treason. 

Sir,  said  I,  I  suppose  you  have  a  warrant  for  so  doing;  I  pray 
let  me  see  it  He  sheweid  it  me.  I  read  it ;  and  the  first  nam^  I 
lighted  on  being  the  Earl  of  Nottingham's ;  I  said.  Sir,  I  believe 
thift  is  my  Lord  Nottingham's  own  hand,  and  I  submit.  What  are 
your  orders  how  to  dispose  of  me?    My  lord>  said  he,  I  must  first 
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search  your  person,  and  demand  the  keys  you  have  about  you. 
,My  keys  I  presently  gave  him.     He   searched  my  pockets,  and 
found  no  papers,  but  some  poor  notes  of  a  sermon,  and  a  letter  from 
Mr.  B.  Fairfax,  about  ordinary  business. 

Now,  s^ys  he,  my  lord,  I  must  require  to  see  the  rooms  to  which 
these  k^ys  belong,  and  all  the  places  in  the  house,  where  you  have 
any  papers  or  books.     I  straight  conducted  him  up  stairs  into  my 
study.     This,  sir,"  said  I,  is  the  only  chamber  tvhere  I  keep  all  Ihe 
books  and  papers  I  have  in  the  house.     They  began  to  search,  and 
with  great  readiness  turned  over  every  thing  in  the  room,  closets, 
and   presses,    shaking   every  book   by-  the  cover,   and    opening 
every  part  of  a  chest  of  drawers,  where  were  many  papers,  particu- 
larly ^ome  bundles  of  sermons;  which  I  told  them  were  my  proper 
tools :  and  that  all,  that  knew  me,  could  vouch  for  me,  it  was  not 
iny  custom  to  have  any  treason  in  them.    They  read  several  of  the 
texts,  and  left  them  where  they  found  them.     But,  in  one  corner 
of  a  press,  which  was  half  open,  they  met  with  a  great  number  of 
Itftters  filed  up.     I  assured  them  they  were  only  matters  of  usual 
friendly  correspondence,  and  most  of  them  were  of  last  year's  date. 
Mr.  Dyve,  looking  on  some  of  them.,  found  them  to  be  so ;  and  said, 
if  he  had  time  to  view  them  all,  he  might,  perhaps,  see  reason  to 
leave  them  behind:  but,  being  expressly  commanded  to  bring  all 
letters',  he  must  carry  them  with  him.  I  left  him  to  do  as  he  pleased ; 
4o  they  sealed  them  up. 

Then  they  went  into  my  bed-chamber  and  the  closets  adjoining, 
doing  as  they  had  done  in  my  study,  feeling  about  my  bed  and 
hangings,  knocking  the  wainscOt  in  several  places,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  private  hole  or  secret  conveyance. 

After  that  they  came  down  stairs  and  searched  the  parlour  and 
drawing-room  on  that  side  of  the  house,  with  the  like  exactness.  In 
all  these  rooms,  I  observed,  they  very  carefully  pried  into  every 
part  of  the  chimnies ;  the  messenger  putting  his  hand  into  every 
flower-pot,  which  I  then  somewhat  smiled  at ;  but  since  I  found 
be  had  but  too  much  reason  so  to  do. 

When  they  had  done  searching  in  all  those  rooms  and  in  the 
hall,  as  they  were  going  out,  and  had  taken  with  them  what  papers 
they  thought  fit,  they  carried  me  away  in  the  coach  that  brought 
them.  B^  the  way,  we  met  my  servant  Mr.  Moor  coming  from 
London'.  I  called  out  to  him,  have  you  any  letters  for  me  ?  He 
gave  nie  three  or  four,  which  I  delivered  to  Mr.  Dyve  to  open, 
who  ibund  nothing  in  them  but  matters  of  private  concernment,  or 
ordinary  news.  And  so,  between  ten  and  eleven  at  night,  we  ar- 
rived at  Whitehall,  and  I  was  brought  to  my  Lord  Nottingham, 
whom  I  found  alone  in  his  office. 

My  lord,  said  I,  I  am  come  upon  your  warrant ;  but  certainly 
there  rtiust  be  some  great  mistake,  or  black  villainy  in  this  business . 
for  I  declare,  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  I  am  absolutely  free  from' 
any  just  accusation  relating  to  the  gbvernment.  His  lordship  told 
ihe^Tie  hiihsolf  was  much  surprised  when  he  beard  my  name  men- 
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tioned.  I  intreated  him  I  might  be  examined  that  night  if  any 
witnesses  could  be  produced  against  me.  He  said,  that  could  not 
possibly  be,  because  the  lords  who  had  the  management  of  such 
affairs  were  sepairated,  and  gone  home  :  but,  that  I  was  to  appear 
before  them  the  next  day,  and  in  the  mean  time  all  the  civility 
should  be  shewn  me  that  could  be  expected  by  a  man  in  my 
condition.  > 

My  lord,  said  I,  I  hope,  it  being  so  very  late,  you  will  suffer  me 
to  lie  at  my  own  house  at  Westminster.  He  replied,  you  shall  do 
so ;  but  you  must  have  a  guard  of  soldiers  and  a  messenger  with 
you.  A  guard  of  soldiers,  said  I,  my  lord,  methinks  it  is  not  so 
necessary  to  secure  one  of  my  profession ;  I  should  rather  offer, 
that  I  may  have  two  or  more  messengers  to  keep  me,  though  that 
may  put  me  to  greater  charges.  My  lord,  said  he,  I,  for  my  own 
part,  would  be  ^ad  if  I  might  take  jour  parole :  but  I  must  d«  what 
I  may  answer  to  others;  and  therefore  I  pray  be  content. 

At  this  I  acquiesced;  only  adding,  my  lord,  here  are  divers 
papers  brought  up  with  me,  which,  upon  my  credit,  are  but  of 
common  importance ;  yet,  because  they  are  most  of  them  private 
talk  among  friends,  there  may  be  some  expressions  which  no  man, 
if  it  were  his  own  cause,  would  be  willing  to  have  divulged;  and 
therefore  I  desire  your  lordship  will  take  care  they  may  not  be 
shewn  to  the  prejudice  of  any.  He  answered,  you  have  to  do  with 
men  of  honour,  and  you  shall  have  no  occasion  to  complain  upon 
that  account. 

And  so  I  was  conveyed  home  to  Westminster,  by  Mr  Dyve  and 
Mr.  Knight  the  messenger  in  the  coach  with  me,  and  a  guard  at- 
tending on  each  side.  Afler  we  came  to  the  deanery,  Mr.  Dyve 
having  diligently  surveyed  my  lodgings  and  the  avenues  to  them, 
left  me  about  midnight,  with  a  strict  charge  to  the  messenger  and 
soldiers  not  to  give  me  any  unnecessary  disturbance,  but  to  watch 
carefully  at  my  bed-chamber  door  till  further  orders,  which 
they  did. 

The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  May  the  8tb,  Mr.  Dyve  came  again 
to  me,  about  noon,  to  acquaint  me  that  I  was  to  attend  the  com- 
mittee of  the  council  that  evening,  by  six  of  the  clock.  And,  says 
he,  my  lord,  I  suppose  you  have  here,  also  at  Westminster,  a  room 
where  you  keep  the  rest  of  your  books  and  papers.  I  told  him  I 
had.  Then,  said  he,  I  have  commission  to  search  there  likewise, 
particularly  in  your  cabinet.  I  shewed  him  my  library,  and  gave 
him  the  keys.  He  opened  all  the  presses  of  books,  and  viewed  par- 
ticularly every  shdf,  and  examined  every  drawer  in  the  cabinet : 
but  finding  nothing  there  of  a  late  date,  or  that  might  afford  any 
the  least  shadow  of  a  traiterous  correspondence,  he  went  away 
without  removing  any  one  paper  thence. 

At  the  time  appointed  I  was  brought  by  the  messenger  and  guard 
to  Whitehall,  .where  a  select  number  of  the  lords  of  the  council 
were  assembled  at  my  Lord  Nottingham's  lodgings.  There  were 
present,  as  I  remember,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  lord  steward ;  the 
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Earl  of  Dorset^  lord  chamberlain  ;  the  Earl  of  Nottingham^  secretary 
of  state ;  the  Earl  of  Rochester ;  the  Earl  of  f'ortland ;  the  Lord 
Sidney,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  and  Sir  Edward  Seymor. 

When  I  was  entered  the  room,  and  come  to  the  end  of  the  table, 
my  Lord  Nottingham  began.  But  now,  for  the  greater  perspicuity 
of  the  whole  proceedings  and  to  avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition 
of,  said  I,  or  said  such  an  one,  or  said  they,  I  will  henceforth  give 
all  the  questions  and  answers,  and  the  rest  of  the  discourses,  in  the 
name  of  every  person  as  they  spoke,  and  by  way  of  dialogue. 

Earl  of  Not.  My  lord,  you  cannot  but  think  it  must  be  some  ex- 
traordinary occasion,  which  has  forced  us  to  send  for  you  hither  in- 
this  manner. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lord,  I  submit  to  the  necessities  of  state  in 
such  a  time  of  jealousy  and  danger  as  this  is. 

Earl  of  Not.  My  lord,  I  am  to  ask  you  some  questions,  to  which 
we  desire  your  plain  and  true  answers. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lords,  I  assure  you  mine  shall  be  such; 
as  I  hope  I  have  been  always  taken  for  a  man  of  simplicity  and 
sincerity. 

Earl  of  Not.  Have  you  composed  a  declaration  for  the  present 
intended  descent  of  the  late  King  James  into  England? 

Bishop  of  Roch.     I  call  God  to  witness  I  have  not. 

Earl  of  Not.  Did  you  ever  draw  up  any  heads,  or  materials  for 
such  a  declaration  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch*.  Upon  the  same  solemn  asseveration  I  never 
did. 

Earl  of  Not.  Were  you  ever  soUicited,  or  applied  to,  by  any  per- 
son, for  the  undertaking  such  a  work  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.     I  never  was. 

Earl  of  Not.  Do  you  hold  any  correspondencies  abroad  in 
France  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.     I  do  not  hold  any. 

Earl  of  Not.  Have  you  ever  signed  any  association  for  restoring 
the  late  King  James  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.     I  never  signed  any. 

Earl  of  Not.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  association  ?  Or  any 
persons  that  have  subscribed  one  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.  Upon  the  word  of  a  christian  and  a  bishop,  I 
know  of  no  such  thing;  nor  of  any  person  who  has  subscribed  any 
paper  of  that»  nature 

Sir  Edw.  Seymour.  My  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  we  have 
examined  the  papers  that  were  seized  in  your  closet  at  Bromley. 
We  find  nothings  in  them  but  matters  of  ordinary  and  innocent 
conversation  among  friends ;  only  we  have  one  scruple,  that  there 
are  few  or  no  letters  among  them  written  since  Lady-day  last. 

Bishop- of  Roch.  Sir,  1  suppose  there  may  be  some  of  a  date 
since  that  time  in  the  bundles.  If  I  had  preserved  more,  they 
would  have  been  of  the  same  nature  with  the  rest  that  you  have, 
diat  is,  concerning  common  intelligence^  and  the  talk  of  the  town : 
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not  any  secrets  of  state,  or  against  the  government.  My  lords^  I 
faol(i  no  correspondencies  of  that  kind.  When  I  am  in  the  country 
I  desire  some  friend  or  other  here  to  let  me  know  how  the  world 
goes,  that  I  may  inform  myself  and  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  of 
the  truth  ofthii^s,  and  prevent  the  spreading  of  false  news :  and 
afterwards  I  file  up  such  letters  according  to  their  dates,  as  you  may 
perceive  I  did  these,  that  at  any  time  I  may  have  a  present  recourse 
to  them,  to  refresh  my  memory  in  any  past  transaction. 

My  lord,  those  are  all  I  thought  worth  keeping  of  this  kind  these 
two  last  years.  And  I  hope  ^e  clerk  of  the  council  has  done  me 
the  justice  to  acquaint  your  lordships  how  I  was  apprehended  out  of 
my  house ;  and  how  narrowly  I  myself,  and  my  study,  ^nd  lo^ing-*- 
chamber,  and  other  rooms,  were  searched :  so  that  it  was  impoissi- 
ble  for  me  to  have  suppressed  or  smothered  any  one  writing  froqi, 
you.  And  really>  I  believe  there  was  not  a  note,  or  le^t  scrip  of 
paper  of  any  consequence  in  my  possession,  but  they  had  a  view/ 
of  it. 

£arl  of  Devonshire.  But,  my  lord,  it  is  probable  a  mfin  of  you^ 
interest  and  acquaintance,  must  have  received  more  letters  since^ 
than  are  here  to  he  found.  We  see  here  are  many  concerning 
affairs  that  passed  just  before  that  time. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lords,  a  little  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  session  of  parliament,  I  obtained  leave  of  the  house  of  lord»  to 
retire  into  the  country,  for  the  recovery  of  my  health.  During  my- 
ab<^de  tihere^  as,  long  as  tli(e  parliament  continued,  I  was  somewhat 
curious  to  learn  what  passed  in  both  houses,  and  therefore,  as  your 
lordship  has  observed,  letters  came  thicker  to  me  about  that  time. 
But  when  the  parliament  was  up,  very  little  happening  that  wa&  re- 
markable in  that  interval,  I  was  not  so  mindful  to  preserve  the  let- 
ters that  came  to  me,  whilst  all  things,  both  abrpad  and  at  home, 
were  rather  in  preparation  than  action. 

Besides  that,  since  the  time  your  lordships  speak  of,  I  was  twice 
or  thrice  in  town  for  several  days  together ;  once  especially,  upon 
a  publick  occasion,  the  annual  election  of  Westminster  school,, 
which  detained  me  here  about  a  week.  And  these  are  the  true 
reasons  why  you  fii^d  so  few  letters  to  me  since  the  date  of  time 
your  lordships  have  mentioned. 

Earl  of  Not.  Will  it  please  your  lordships  to  ask  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  any  more  questions  ? 

They  being  all  silent,  I  said,  my  lords,  I  canpot  imagine  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  I  should  be  thus  suspected  to  be  guilty  of  any 
contrivance  against  the  goveriiment ;  I  think  I  may  appeal  to  all 
that  know  me,  I  am  sure  I  may  to  all  my  neighbours  in  the  couil- 
try  where  I  live,  that  there  has  no  noan  submitted  to  it  more  peace- 
ably and  quietly  than  I  have  done  ever  since  the  revolution;  and  I 
must  own,  I  did  it  both  upon  a  principle  of  conscience  and  grati- 
ti|de.  Of  conscience,  because  I  cannot  see  how  the  church  of 
England  and  the  whole  protestant  religion  can  be  preserved,  but 
upon  tbis  constitution  ;  since  an  invasion  from  France  cannot  but 
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be  destructive  to  both.  And  of  gratitude,  because,  as  you  all  know, 
I  happened  to  be  in  tbe  late  reign  ingaged  iti  an  a^ir,  whicb  since 
I  have  been  taught  was  illegal.  And  though  I  may  say  I  stopped 
betimes,  and  did  no  great  hurt,  but  hindered  as  much  as  I  could 
whilst  I  acted ;  yet  I  acted  8#  long  that  I  might  have  expected  to  be 
severely  punished  for  what  I  did.  But  the  king's  and  queen's  part 
in  the  general  pardon  was  so  gracious  and  benign  in  making  H 
their  own  act,  and  not  excluding  me  out  of  it,  that  their  majesties 
have  thereby  laid  upon  me  an  obligation  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Upon  this  I  was  bid  to  withdraw ;  and,  about  an  hour  after,  the 
same  clerk  of  the  Couneil  was  sent  out  to  tell  me,  the  lords  had 
ordered  I  should  return  to  my  own  house,  and  be  under  the  same 
eonfkiemeBt  as  before,  of  a  messenger  and  a  guard  of  soldiers  :  and 
there  I  should  shortly  hear  vi4iat  thenr  lordships  would  determine 
concerning  me.  He  likewise  toki  the  messenger  and  the  guards, 
that  he  had  a  strict  command  to  them  to  use  me  with  all  respect ; 
only  to  Jake  care  that  I  should  be  safely  kept  and  forth-coming. 
Nor,  indeed^  had  I  any  thing  to  object' against  their  behaviour :  for, 
as  Mr.  Dyve  demeaned  himself  always  to  me  like  a  gentleman,  and 
the  messenger  was  very  civil,  so  the  soldiers  themselvei  were  as 
easy  and  quiet  to  the  rest  of  my  family,  as  if  they  had  been  a 
pawt  of  it. 

The  same  evening,  Mr.  Dyve  came  home  to  me,  and  brought  me 
all  my  papers,  telling  roe,  that  the  lords-had  heard  him  read  them 
over ;  and,  having  no  exception  against  them,  had  sent  him  to  re- 
twn  them  all  safe  to  me  again. 

,  Thus  guarded,  I  continued  from  that  day  till  the  1 8th  of  May 
under  the  custody  of  a  messenger  and  of  four  centinels,  who 
ws^tched  day  and  night,  and  were  relieved  every  eight  and  forty 
hours«> 

But  then,  having  heard  nothing  in  tbe  mean  time  from  the  lords, 
I  wrote  this  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

MY  LORD,  ^ 

*  y|  S  I  have  all  this  while,  according  to  my  duty  to  their  ma- 
'  -^  jesties*  government,  witb  patience  and  humility  submitted 
'  to  my  confinement  under  a  guard  of  soldiers  and  a  messenger ;  so 

*  now,  fearing  that  my  longer  silence  may  be  interpreted  as  a  mis- 

*  trust  of  my  innocency,  I  think  it  becomes  me  to  make  this  appli- 
'  cation  to  your  lordship,  earnestly  in  treating  you  to  represent  my 
'  condition  and  request  to  the  most  honourable  board,  where  I  was 
'  examined.   I  intirely  rely  on  their  justice  and  honour,  that,  if  they 

*  find  nothing  real  against  me,  as  God  knows  I  am  conscious  to 

*  myself  they  cannot,  they  would  be  pleased  to  order  my  enlarge- 
'  ment.  I  am  for<;ed  to  be  tiie  more  importunate  with  your  lordship 
'  in  this  business,  because  it  is  very  well  known  in  what  a  danger- 
'  ous  condition  of  health  I  went  out  of  town  towards  the  latter  end 
'  of  the  session  of  parliament:  and  I  find  my  distemper  very  much 
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'  increased  by  this  close  restraint,  in  a  time  when  I  was  just  enter- 
'  ing  upoB  a  course  of  physick  in  the  country. 

My  lord, 

I  am  your  lordship's  most  humble 
May  1 8,  Westm.  and  most  obedient  servant^ 

THOS.  ROFFEN. 
To  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  Prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State. 

This  letter  was  read  in  the  cabinet  council  that  day,  and  it  had 
the  desired  effect ;  for,  thereupon,  I  was  ordered  to  be  discharged 
that  evening ;  which  accordingly  was  done  about  ten  at  night,  by 
Mr.  Shorter,  a  messenger  of  the  chambers  coming  to  my  house,  and 
dismissing  the  messenger,  and  taking  off  the  guard. 

The  next  morning,  being  May  19th,  to  prevent  any  concourse 
or  congratulations,  usual  upon  such  occasions,  I  retired  early  to 
Bromley,  where  I  remained  qbiet  till  June  the  9th,  little  dreaming 
of  a  worse  mischief  hanging  over  my  head. 

But  that  day,  being  Thursday,  as  I  was  upon  the  road  coming 
to  Westminster,  to  the  meeting  of  Dr.  Busby's  preachers,  who  as- 
semble once  a  term  at  my  house  there,  I  was  stopped  by  a  gentle- 
man that  brought  me  this  letter  fram  my  Lord  Nottingham. 

MY  LORD,  Whitehall,  June  8,  92. 

1MUST  desire  your  kttvlship  to  be  at  my  office  on  Friday  morn- 
ing by  teh  of  the  clock. 

I  am  your  lordship's 

most  humble  servant^ 

NOTONGHAM. 
For  the  Right  Reverend  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
at  Bromley. 

I  asked  the  bearer  whether  he  had  any  farther  orders  concerning 
me;  he  answered  no,  but  was  forthwith  to  return.  I  desired  him 
to  acquaint  hislord,  that  I  was  now  going  to  town  upon  other  busi- 
ness, but  that  I  would  presently  wait  on  him  at  WhitehalL  Ac- 
cordingly, from  Lambeth  I  went  to  his  office.  When  my  lord 
came  to  me,  I  told  him,  that  having  met  with  his  lordship's  letter 
accidentally  in  my  way  to  Westminster,  I  thought  it  best  to  come, 
presently  to  know  his  pleasure. 

Earl  of  Not     My  lord,  there  is  a  mistake,  I  gave  you  notice  to 
be  here  to-morrow  morning:  and  that  is  the  time  you  are  ap-, 
pointed  to  appear  before  the  committee  of  the  council. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  However,  my  lord,  being  in  town  occasionally, 
I  thought  it  became  me  to  present  myself  to  you  as  soon  as  I  could. 
And  I  now  make  it  my  request,  if  your  lordships  have  any  thing 
farther  to  say  to  me,  I  may  be  convened  before  you  this  day. 


> 
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Earl  of  Not*  I  fear  you  cannot  be  so,  for  there  is  much  business 
to  be  this  afternoon,  both  at  the  sreat  council  and  the  committee : 
but  I  will  send  you  word  to  the  deanery,  if  you  can  be  caHed  this 
evening.  In  the  meantime  you  have  your  full  liberty  to  go  where 
you  please. 

Thus  I  went  home  ;  but  having  no  notice  from  my  lord  that  night, 
the  next  day,  being  June  the  10th,  about  ten  of  the  clock,  I  came 
to  his  lordship's  office,  where  were  met  the  same  lords  as  before  ; 
only  I  think  the  Earl  of  Portland  was  not  there,  and  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  lord  privy  seal,  was. 

When  I  was  called  in,  besides  the  privy  counceUors  that  sat  about 
the  table,  there  was  standing  against  the  wall  a  very  ill-favoured 
man,  who  afterwards  proved  to  be  Blackhead ;  with  whom  I  strait 
perceived  I  was  sent  for  to  be  confronted. 

For,  as  soon  as  I  was  in  the  room,  my  Lord  Nottingham  said.  My 
lord,  do  you  know  that  person  ?  • 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lord,  I  have  seen  this  man's  face;  but  I 
cannot  immediately  recollect  where. 

Earl  of  Not.  I  pray  view  him  well.  Has  he  never  brought  you 
.  any  letters  from  one  Mr.  Young  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.    I  do  call  io  mind,  he  has  brought  me  a  letter. 
I  cannot  .in  a  moment  remember  from  whom  it  was. 
Earl  of  Not.     He  says  it  was  from  one  Young. 
Bishop  of  Roch.     I  think  it  was  at  my  house  at  Bromley,  that  he 
delivered  it  me ;  but  I  verily  believe  it  was  not  from  any  of  the 
name  of  Young. 

Blackhead.  I  was  with  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  at  Bromley :  I 
brought  him  a  letter  from  Mr.  Young,  and  I  received  an  answer 
to  Mr.  Young  back  again  from  the  bishop. 

Thus  far,  during  the  beginning  of  this  examination,  I  stood  with 
my  face  against  the  window,  and  my  eyes  being  so  very  tender 
and  feeble  as  they  are,  I  had  not  a  perfect  view  of  Blackhead ;  but 
he  so  confidently  affirming,  that  he  had  of  late  carried  -letters 
between  me  and  one  Young,  I  changed  my  station,  and  got  the 
hght  on  my  back  ;  and  then  immediately,  having  a  true  sight  of 
his  very  remarkable  countenance  and  habit,  and  whole  person,  and 
being  also  much  assisted  by  his  voice,  which  is  very  loud  and  rude, 
I  did,  by  God's  blessing,  perfectly  call  him  to  mind  ;  and  said, 
now,  my  lords,  by  the  advantage  of  this  light,  I  do  exactly  remem- 
ber this  fellow,  and  part  of  his  busine^  with  me  at  Bromley.  What 
he  says  of  Young  cannot  be  true.  I  know  not  for  what  purpose 
he  affirms  this ;  but,  upon  my  reputation,  it  is  utterly  fabe,  that  he 
ever  brought  me  a  letter  from  one  Young. 

Earl  of  Not.  My  lord,  he  says  particularly,  it  was  upon  a  fast- 
day. 

Kishop  of  Roch.  My  lords,  I  do  remember  this  fellow  was  with 
me  at  Bromley  on  a  fast-day :  by  the  same  token,  I  told  him  he 
should  stay  till  after  evening-prayers,  and  must  expect  only  a 
fasting  kind  of  meal.  But  then  I  would  return  an  answer  to  hit 
business. 
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Blackhead.  It  was  upon  a  fast-day.  I  did  eat  with  the  brshijp's 
servants ;  and  I  received  an  answer  from  his  own  hand  to  the  letter 
I  brought  him  from  Mr*  Young* 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lords,  diis  that  he  says  of  Young  is  a  wicked 
lye.  All  my  correspondencies  are  so  innocent  (as  I  hope  your  ^ 
lordships  can  testify)  that,  if  I  bad  received  a  letter,  from  any  Mr. 
Young,  I  should  have  no  reason  so  positively  to  deny  it  I  breech 
you,  examine  this  feUow  throughly,  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  will 
discover  some  impudent  knavery.  I  stand  to  it ;  I  am  sure  there  is 
no  person,  whose  name  is  Young,  with  whom  I  have  of  late  years 
maintained  any  intercourse  by  letters. 

Earl  of  Devon.    My  lord,  is  there  tio  person  of  the  name  ol  Young,  ' 
a  clergyman,  with  whom  you  are  acquainted  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.  Oh !  my  IcMrd,  there  are  two  excellent  persons 
of  the  name  xof  Young,  both  clergymen^  to  whom  I  have  the  good 
fbrtune  to  be  very  well  known  :  the  one  was  your  brother  Ossery's 
chaplain,  and  is  now  prebendary  oC  Windhester ;  the  other  was 
canon  of  Windsor,  when  I  was  a  member  of  that  eh«vch»^  and  is 
there  still.  But  I  suppose  neither  of  these  are  the  Youngs,  whose 
correspondence  this  man  objects  to  me .  I  shpald  take  itfor  an  honour 
to  correspond  with  them.  But  in  truth  it  hais  so  happened,  that  I 
have  neither  written'  to,  nor  received  one  letter  firom  either  of  them 
these  many  years,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Blackhead,  The  bishop^  if  he  please>  may  remember  it  vras  Ro* 
hej^t  Young:  from  whom  I  brought  a  letter. 

Earl  of  Not.     How  long  ago  say  you  it  was  ? 

Blackhead.    It  was  about  two  months-  ago. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  I  have  indeeid,  my  lords,  some  obscure  remeni^ 
brance,  that,  some  years  ago,  there  was  one  ^v^rit  to  me  out  of  New« 
gate,  under  the  name  of  Robert  Young,  pretending  to  be  a  clergy- 
man ;  and  I  recal  something  of  the  contents  of  this  letter.  It 
was  to  tell  me,  that  he  and  his  wife  lay  in  prison  there  upon  a 
false  accusation,  of  which,  he  hoped  they  should  be  speedily  cleared. 
In  the  mean  time  he  desired  me  to  recollect,  that  he  had  officiated 
some  weeks  for  the  chaplain  at  Bromley  college,  and  had  preached 
once  or  twice  in  the  parish  church  there.  He  intreated  me  to  give 
him  a  certificate  of  this,  because  it  wouldi  stand  him  in  much  stead 
in  order  to  his  justification:  and  withal,  that  I  would  send  him 
something  out  of  my  charity,  for  his  and  his  wife's  relief  in  their 
great  distress. 

This,  my  lords,  I  dare  say  was  the  whole  substance  of  that  letter, 
and  this  was  two  or  three  years  ago  at  least. 

To  that  letter  I  am  sure  I  made  no  reply  in  writing.  Only,  hav- 
ing not  the  least  remembrance  of  him  myself,  I  inquired  ia  the 
neighbourhood,  and  among  the  widows  in  the  college ;  intending 
to  have  sent  him  some  alms  suitable  to  his  condition,  and  mine,  had 
Ifound  him  worthy. 

But,  upon  inquiry,  I  received  from  all  hands  so  vcfry  ill  a  cbarac* 
ter  both  of  this  Young  and  his  wife,  that  I  resolved  to  give  him  no 
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answer  at  all ;  and  I  have  never  heard  ^y  thing  more  of  him  to 
this  day. 

But  now^  I  heaeech  your  lordshipsy  to  give  me  leave  to  speak  to 
this  person  myself:  an4  they  inliittating  I  should  do  as  I  Uiought 
be^t«  I  said  to  him  : 

.  I  conjure  you,  in  the  presence  of  these  noble  lord9«  and  especially 
of  the  great  Lord  of  heaven  and  earths  th^t  you  wUi  declaim  thie 
truth  of  what  I  am  going  to  ask  you« 

When  you  cs^ne  temy  bouse  ^t  Eron[Jey»  upon  a  fa^t-day  it  was, 
I  think  the  first  fast  of  this  year ;  did  not  you  desire  to  speak  with  me* 
as  h^rving  a  letter  for  me  ?  When  I  came  to  you  into  my  haU»  did  not 
you  &:stkn^eldow%and  ayk  me  blessing  ?  Did  you  not  tbc^n  delivei 
H^e  a  k^t^,  a,£irmiii|g  it  was  from  a  couiM;ry  minist^^  a  doctor  of 
divinity?  Did  Kiojt  yon  tell  me  you  were  his  lervant,  or  bailiff? 
And  that  your  n^tster  had  9ent  you  on  p49rpose  many  miles^  to^  re* 
ceiye  an  sMBSwer  yourself  to  that  ktter  from  my  own  hand?  - 

Blackhead.  I  never  brought  a  letter,  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
firoip  a  country  minister ;  I  know  no  such  doctor <^ divinity:  nor 
ever  was  servant  to  au^y :  I  only  brought  a  letter  to  the  bishop  from 
W-  Young. 

Bi$hop  of  Roch.  My  lordB,.  wb(»t  I  say  is  most  certainly  true. 
This  man  had  never  any  otheir  business  with  me,  but  in  relation  to 
that  letter,  pretended  by  him  (for  now  I  find  it  was  but  a  pretence) 
to  be  written  to  me  by  an  eminent  country  divine,  in  Buckingham* 
shire,  a  person  of  a  considerable  estate,  a^  he  told  me.  My  lords, 
I  cannot  yet  call  to  mind  the  doctor's  mtme ;  but  the  business  of 
the  letter  I  am,  in  great  part,  master  of;  and  it  was  to  this  purpose : 

That  there  was  a  person  (naming  him)  who  had  applied  to  him 
to  be  his  curate ;  but  that  he  had  reason  to  suspect  he  had  counter- 
feii(ed  my  hand  and  seal  for  holy  orders;  therefore  he  desired  me  to 
send  him  word,  under  my  own  hand,  by  the  bearer,  his  man,  whe- 
ther I  had  ordained  such  a  one,  in  such  or  such  years :  that  if  I 
had,  he  would  encourage  and  entertain  him ;  if  not,  he  would  take 
care,  he  should  be  punished  for  his  forgery. 

Now,  my  lords,  upon  the  receipt  of  so  friendly  a  letter,  by  this, 
very  messenger,  I  bid  him  stay  a  little,  and  I  would  give  his  master 
satisfaction  out  of  my  books,  whether  I  had  ordained  any  man  of 
that  name,  which  I  thought  I  bad  not.  .  Accordingly  my  secretary 
and  I  did  severally  turn  over  all  my  papers  relating  to  such  affairs* 
as  carefully  as  we  could ;  and  finding  no  such  man's  name  in 
them,  in  which  we  could  not  easily  be  deceived,  because  I  keep, 
methodically  (as  no  doubt  every  bishop  does)  all  recommendations, 
subscriptions,  testimonials^  ana  titles  of  those  I  admit  into  orders ; 
I  wrote  the  supposed  author  of  the  letter  as  civil  an  answer  as  his 
seemed  to  deserve. 

That  I  was  extjremely  pleased  and  thacJiful,  that  a  meer  stranger 
to  me  should  be  so  careful  of  my  reputation :  that  my  secretary  and: 
I  bad  diligently  e^mined  all  the  books,  where  such  things  are 
recorded :  and.  I  could  assure  him  I  never  had  ordained  any  such 
pertop,  either  priesli  or  deacon,  within  the  space  limited  in  his  l^t- 
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ter,  or  at  any  other  time :  that  I  should  look  upon  it  as  a  signal 
service  done  to  the  church  in  general,  and  a  special  favour  to  me 
in  particular,  if  he  would,  as  he  promised,  cause  the  counterfeit  to 
be  apprehended,  so  that  the  course  of  law  might  pass  upon  him. 

This  letter,  my  lords,  all  written  with  my  own  hand,  I  delivered 
to  the  person  here  present :  and  he  went  away  ^ith  it,  asking  me 
Messing  again  upon  his  knees,  and  promising  I  should  speedily  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  success.  v^ 

Earl  of  Devonsh.  I  pray,  my  lord,  how  was  the  letter  super- 
scribed you  sent  back  by  this  man  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.    My  lord,  it  was  to  the  same  person,  with  the 

same  superscription  as  be  subscribed  himself,  and  directed  to  the 

same  -place  where  he  said  lie  was  minister;  though  the  name  of 

'  place  or  minister  I  cannot  yet  recover.    But  let  that  letter  of  mine 

be  produced,  and  it  will  put  an  end  to  this  whole  controversy. 

Blackheads  The  letter  I  teceived  from  the  bishop  was  super- 
iscribed  to  Mn*  Young,  and  to  no  other. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lords,  this  is  a. horrid  falshood.  I  well 
remember  now,  this  fellow  was  at  my  house  a  second  time  some 
weeks  after  the  first.  When  he  came,  I  was  in » the  garden,  with 
sbme  sentkraen,  my  neighbours^  where,  first  asking  me  blessing, 
he  told  me  his  master,  the  doctor,  had  taken  up  the  person  who 
had  forged  my  orders :  that  the  man  «tood  upon  his  vindication  ; 
but  that  his  master ,  was  bringing  him  up  to  London ;  and  then  I 
should  hear  farther  from  hina :  adding,  that  his  master  was  a  man 
of  such  a  spirit,  and  sudl  a  plentiful  estate,  that  whenever  he  sus- 
pected a  man  to  be  a  rogue  or  a  cheat,  he  would  spare  no  pains 
to  discover  him,  nor  think  any  cost  too  much  to  get  him  punished. 
These,  my  lords,  I  well  remember,  were  the  knave's  very  Words : 
and  I  hope  your  lordships  will  likewise  deal  with  him  in  the  same 
manner.  I  took  this  second  message  still  more  kindly,  and  ordered  ' 
my  servants  to  entertain  the  messenger  very  civilly.     ' 

Blackhead.  I  brought  no  such  message.  All  my  business  with 
the  bisbop  was  from  Mr.  Young,  which  I  suppose  was  of  another 

nature. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  What  I  say  is  so  true,  that  I  am  confident  se- 
veral of  my  servants  do  remember  the  particulars.  For  this  man 
stuck  not  to  declare  his  business  before  them  all ;  very  much  mag- 
nifying his  master,  and  his  housekeeping,  and  vapouring  what  an 
example  he  would  make  of  the  counterfeit  priest,  without  putting 
me  to  any  trouble,  or  expence. 

Earl  of  Devonsh.  Has  your  lordship  none  of  those  servants  near 
at  hand  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lord,  some  of  them  are  in  town ;  and  one, 
my  secretary,  Mr.  Moore,  by  an  accidental  good  fortune,  came 
hither  with  me :  he  was  without  when  I  was  called  in.  I  doubt  not 
but  he  will  satisfy  your  lordships  what  was  this  man^s  errand  to  me  r 
he  is  a  young  man  of  great  honesty,  and,  I  believe,  would  not  tell 
a  lie  (o  save  my  life ;  1  am  sure  I  would  not  have  him. 

Whilst  they  were  calling  in  Mr.  Moore,  I  added,  my  lords,  I  ap- 
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peal  to  the  great  God  of  heaven  to  judge  between  me  and  thii 
wretch,  touching  the  truth  or  falshood  of  what  we  say»  and  to  deal 
with  us  both  accordingly  at  the  last  day  of  judgment:  and  I  dare 
also  appeal  to  your  loraBnips  to  judge  between  us,  by  what  appears 
to  you ;  for  did  you  ever  see  greater  villany  and  consciousness  of 
guilt  in  any  man's  countenance  than  in  his  ?  .< 

By  this  time  Mr.  Moore  being  come  in,  I  said,  Moore,  apply 
yourself  to  my  Lord  Nottingham.  I  charge  you  do  not,  for  any 
consideration  of  me,  speak  any  thing  which  you  cannot  justify  for 
truth. 

Earl  of  Not.  Mr.  Moore,  do  you  know  that  person  there  ?  point- 
ing to  Blackhead. 

Mr.  Moore.  My  lord,  I  do  know  him  so  far,  that  I  have  seen  him 
once  or  twice  at  my  lord's  house  at  Bromley. 

Earl  of  Not.     What  business  had  he  at  Bromley  ? 
Mr.  M.    The  first  time  he  brought  a  letter  to  my  lord. 
Earl  of  Not    From  whom  ? 

Mr.  M«  My  lord,  it  was  from  a  country  minister  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, a  doctor  of  divinity^  as  he  wrote  himself;  his  name  was 
Hooke. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lords,  I  now  very  well  remember,  that  was 
the  name,  Hooke,  or  something  very  near  it ;  there  may  be  the  dif- 
ference of  a  letter,  I  will  not  stand  upon  that ;  nor  can  it  be  ex« 
pected,  I  or  my  servant  should  be  positive  as  to  every  letter  of  a 
name  in  so  sudden  a  question. 

Earl  of  Not.     Mr.  Moore,  what  was  the  business  of  that  letter  ? 
Mr.  M.    My  lord,  it  was  concerning  one  that  offered  himself  to 
be  the  doctor's  curate,  whom  he  suspected  to  have  counterfeited  my 
lord's  letters  of  orders.  ^  The  doctor  desired  my  lord  to  look  into 
his  books,  whether  he  had  ordained  any  such  person;  my  lord 
and  I  did  thereupon  search  all  the  places  where  the  memorials  of 
such  affairs  are  Kept,  and  we  found  no  such  name ;  and  so  my 
lord  himself  wrote  back  to  the  doctor,  by  this  very  man  that  standU 
here. 
Earl  of  Not.    Mr.  Moore,  will  you  take  your  oath  of  all  this  ? 
Mr.  M.     I  am  ready  to  take  my  oath  of  it,   if  you  please  to 
give  it  me. 

Earl  of  Not.  What  say  you.  Blackhead?  You  see  here  is  a 
young  man,  the  bishop's  secretary,  comes  in  by  chance,  and  con- 
firms punctually  what  the  bishop  had  said  before,  concerning  your 
message  to  his  lord  ;  and  he  offers  to  take  his  oath  of  it :  if  you  did 
bring  a  letter  from  one  Doctor  Hooke,  why  do  you  not  confess  it  I 
It  can  do  you  no  hurt. 

Blackhead.  I  know  of  no  such  divine  as  Dr.  Hooke,  nor  any  thing 
concerning  one  that  counterfeited  the  bishop's  orders ;  the  letter  I 
brought  was  from  Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  M.  My  lord,  this  fellow  cannot  but  know,  that  what  he 
says  is  shamefully  false ;  I  assure  you  I  have  the  original  lettef  at 
home  to  produce,  and  doubt  not,  but  divers  of  my  lord's  servants 
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remember  him  and  his  business  as  well  as  I  do ;  for  he  was  a  second 
time  at  Bromley,  some  weeks  after. 

¥sLi\  of  Not    What  was  his  business  then  ? 
Mr.  M.    He  said  he  came  to  acquaint  my  lord,  that  hb  master. 
Dr.  Hooke,  had  seized  on  the  person  who  had  forged  his  orders.  My 
lord  asked  him  whether  he  had  also  seized  the  false  instrument ; 
and.  if  he  had,  desired  it  might  be  transmitted  to  him.    Thiis  man 
answered,  he  believed  his  master  had  got  it ;  that  he  was  coming 
up  to  London,  and  bringing  the  cheat  with  him ;  and  had  been 
there  sooner,  had  he  not  sprained  or  hurt  his  leg ;  but,  when  he 
was  come,  the  doctor  would  give  my  lord  notice,  or  himself  ^rait 
upon  him.    My  lord  was  much  pleased  with  this  second  message, 
and  gave  orders  to  have  the  bringer  of  it  well  used.    He  was  so, 
and  freely  discoursed  with  the  butler,  and  the  other  servants,  touch- 
ing his  business  there ;  so  that  I  am  verily  persuaded,  several  of 
Ihem  remember  all  these  circumstances  of  it,  and,  perhaps,  more 
than  I  do. 

f  Upon  this,  Blackhead  beingagainurgedby  the  lords  with  soplain  a 
testimony,  perfectly  agreeing  with  what  I  had  said,  and  he  still  per- 
severing obstinately  to  deny  every  part  of  it,  I  and  Mr.  Moore  were 
ordered  to  withdraw.  Blackhead  staying  behind. 

As  I  was  going  out,  I  said,  '  My  lords,  I  cannot  comprehend  to 
'  what  purpose  this  fellow  persists  in  this  lie;  I  am  sure  he  can 

•  never  provQ  that  I  have  injured  the  ffovemment,  in  word,  or 

•  deed,  or  writing.'  Then  I  could  not  but  again  observe  to  the 
lords,  what  visible  marks  of  lalshood  and  treachery  there  were  in 
Blackhead's  fkce ;  for,  indeed,  all  the  while  he  looked  as  if  he  would 
have  sunk  into  the  ground,  though  (as  I  was  t6ld  afterwards)  before 
I  came  into  the  room,  he  had  appeared  very  brisk,  and  bold,  and 
fiiH  of  talk.  But,  upon  my  first  coming  in,  his  complexion,  which 
was  naturally  very  sallow,  turned  much  pal^  and  darker ;  and  he 
waa  almost  speechless,  saying  nothing  to  any  purpose,  more  than 
what  he  thought  was  necessary  to  keep  him  firm  to  the  main  lie : 
that  he  had  brought  me  a  letter  from  one  Young,  and  no  other. 

But,  after  my  being  withdrawn  about  half  an  hour,  I  was  called 
in  ag^in,  and  Blackhead  sent  forth. 

Earl  of  Not.  Now,  my  lord,  the  business  is  out,  the  fellow  has 
confessed  he  brought  the  letter  to  you,  written  not  in  the  name  of 
Young,  but  as  from  one  Dr.  Hookes ;  Hookes  was  the  name,  not 
Hooke ;  your  lordship  was  in  the  right  in  saying  you  would  not 
•tand  upon  a  letter. 

.  Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lords,  I  could  not  trust  my  memory  so  far 
aa  to  a  letter;  but  one  thing  I  was  sure  of:  that  was  the  only  letter 
tbia  rascal  ever  brought  me,  and  it  was  not  from  any  one  whose 
name  was  Young. 

Earl  of  Not.  Well,  that  business  is  over,  he  has  Confessed  it; 
•ad  now,  my  lord,  pray  take  a  chair  and  sfit  down. 

Earl  of  Devonsh.    Pray,  my  lord,  sit  down; 

of  Rocb.    No,  my  lords,  I  desire  you  to  excuse  me. 
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Earl  of  Not.  Mjf  lord,  wfe  bave  some  few  questions  to  ask  you, 
and  therefore  pray  repose  yourself. 

Bishop  of  Roch,  If  you  please  to  permit  me,  I  had  rather  an- 
swer what  your  lordships  have  farther  to  say,  standing  thus  as  I  ara 
at  the  table. 

^    Earl  of  Not.    Then,  my  lord,  we  shall  ask  you :  have  you  e?er 
written  to  the  Carl  of  Marlborough  within  these  three  months  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.  I  think  I  may  safely  affirm,  I  never  writ  to  my 
lord  Marlborough  in  my  life ;  but  I  am  certain,  and  upon  the  faim 
of  a  bishop  I  declare,  I  have  not  written  one  word  to  him  these  three 
months. 

Earl  of  Not.  Have  you  received  any  letter  from  my  Lord  Mad- 
borough  within  these  three  months  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.    I  protest  solemnly  I  have  not  received  any. 

Earl  of  Not,  Have  you  received  any  written  or  printed  papers 
from  my  Lord  Marlborough,  within  that  space  of  time  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.  As  in  the  presence  of  God,  I  declare,  I  have 
not.  My  lords,  I  have  had  soihe  acquaintance  with  my  lord 
Marlborough,  both  in  King  James's  court,  and  in  the  patliamenta 
since ;  but  I  cannot  call  to  mind,  that  ever  I  wrote  to  him,  or  he 
to  me. 

Earl  of  Not.  Then,  I  think,  my  lords,  we  have  nothing  more  to 
do,  but  to  wish  my  lord  bishop  a  good  journey  to  Bromley. 

With  that,  they  all  rose  up  and  saluted  me,  testifying  their  ^re^t 
satisfaction  that  I  had  so  well  cleared  myself,  and  confounded  my 
adversary :  more  especially,  two  noble  lords  of  the  company,  to 
whom,  I  said,  I  would  now  particularly  appeal,  gave  me  an  ample 
testimony  of  their  belief  of  my  innocency  in  this  accusation,  and  of 
my  dutiful  disposition  to  the  government. 

My  Lord  Nottingham  then  told  me,  in  the  name  of  all  the  rest, 
they  had  no  farther  trouble  to  g^ve  me.  I  intreated  them  to  suffer 
me  to  add  a  few  words ;  they  permitting  me,  I  said : 

My  lords,  I  heartily  thank  you  for  confronting  me  with  this  fel- 
low; else  I.  could  not  so  well  have  made  out  my  innocency,  but  I 
might  sti}l  ha?e  lain  under  ^  suspicion,  whereof  I  had  not  known 
the  least  ground.  Had  this  been  a  trial  for  my  life,  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  such  honourable  persons  tor  my  judges;  but 
now  I  have  much  more  reason  to  bless- God,  that  you  have  been  my 
compurgators;  that  you  are  witnesses,  as  well  as  judges,  of  ^|i!e 
detection  of  this  villainy  against  me;  whereof,  I  must  acknowledge, 
as  yet  I  do  not  fathom  the  bottom :  wherefore  I  must  intreat,  that 
1  may  put  oiiyself  under  your  protection  for  the  future;  for,  al» . 
though  this  fountain  of  wickedness  has  been  now  stopped  in  this 
particular,  as  to  myself,  yet  it  seems  to  run  under  ground  stiU; 
and,  unless  especial  care  be  taken,  it  may  break  forth  again  in  some 
other  place,  on  some  other  occasion,  to  the  ruin,  if  not  of  me,  y^t 
of  some  other  innocent  person. 

Earl  of  Devonsh.     No,  my  lord,  jrou  need  never  fear  this  foun" 
tain  can  break  forth  any  more»  to  do  you,  or  any  other  good  mait 
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any  prejudice,  he  having  been  so  palpably  convicted  of  knavery 
and  lying. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lords,  I  hope  so:  as  for  myself,  I  take  my 
own  innocency  to  be  abundantly  vindicated  by  this  your  general 
declaration  in  my  favour.  I  make  no  question,  but  your  lordships 
will  next  vindicate^  yourselves,  and  the  justice  of  tlie  government, 
by  bringing  this  wicked  man  to  condign  punishment,  and  by  ex- 
amining the  main  drift  of  his  design,  and  who  have  been  his 
accomplices. 

They  all  assuring  me,  I  might  rely  upon  them  for  it,  I  withdrew. 

All  this  while  I  had  not  the  least  conjecture  or  imagination  who 
this  Young  should  be,  witli  whom  Blackhead  pretended  I  held  so 
close  a  correspondence. 

But  my  next  appearance  before  the  committee  of  the  council, 
will  clear  up  what  remains  of  the  whole  wicked  mystery^ 

In  the  mean  time,  returning  home  that  evening  to  Bromley,  I 
presently  met  with  a  plentiful  concurrence  of  evidence  from  mOst 
of  my  servants,  of  their  discourse  with  Blackhead,  and  their  know- 
ledge of  his  business,  in  reference  to  Dr.  Hookes's  letter. 

First,  the  butler,  Thomas  Warren,  told  me,  that  according  to  my 
order  to  use  him  kindly,  he  had  done  so  both  times  he  was  with  us : 
particularly  the  second  time,  he  had  entertained  him  with  one  of 
the  petty  canons  of  Windsor,  who  came  thither  by  chance,  in  the 
pairlour  next  the  garden :  that  thence  he  brought  him  down  into 
the  cellar,  where  Blackhead  drank  my  health  with  knees  almost 
bended  to  the  ground  r  that  then  he  earneitly  desired  him  to  shew 
him  my  study ;  saying,  I  have  heard  your  lord  has  a  very  good 
study  of  books :  my  master  Hookes  has  a  very  good  one :  he  often 
lets  me  go  into  it,  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  the  same  liberty : 
I  pray  let  me  see  his  books.  The  butler  answered,  my  lord  has  but 
few  books  here,  only  such  as  he  brings  from  time  to  time  from 
Westminster,  for  present  use,  and  they  are  locked  up  in  presses, 
8o  that  I  cannot  shew  them  if  I  would.  I  pray  then,  said  Black- 
head, let  me  see  the  room,  I  hqar  it  is  a  very  fine  one.  The  butler 
said,  he  could  not  presume  to  do  it  without  my  leave.  Then,  said 
Blackhead,  let  me  see  the  rest  of  the  house.  The  butler  excused 
l|is  not  being  able  to  do  it  then,  because  there  were  some  ladies 
with  his  mistress.  The  same  request,  he  assured  me.  Blackhead 
rcapieated  almost  twenty  times ;  but  still  he  denied  him. 
,  TPhcn  Thomas  Philips,  my  coachman,  and  John  Jewel,  my  gar- 
dener, confirmed  most  of  what  the  butler  had  said :  all  of  them 
agreeing,  that  both  the  times  he  was  at  Bromley,  especially  the 
second,  he  had  talked  publickly  with  them  of  the  business  he  came 
about  from  his  master  Dr.  Hookes :  enlarging  much  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  said  doctor,  what  a  worthy  man  he  was :  what  hospita- 
lity he  kept;  and  how  he  would  never  rest  till  he  had  brought  to 
paniihment  the  knave  that  had  forged  my  hand  and  seal  for  orders. 
They  added,  that,  after  I  had  dismissed  him,  he  lingered  about  in 
die  garden,  the  hall,  and  the  great  parlour  a  long  time ;  and  was 
fiill  of  such  discourses. 
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Moreover,  the  gardener,  and  William  Hardy,  the  groom,  and 
Thomas  French,  and  one  or  two  of  the  other  servants,  who  remain- 
ed at  Bromley  whilst  I  was  in  custody  at  Westminster,  did  all 
assure  me,  that  this  man^  who  brought  first  the  letter,  and  then 
liie  message  from  Dr.  Hookes,  had  been  a  third  time  at  my  houses 
whilst  I  was  under  confinement.  That  it  was  upon  a  Sunday,  which 
by  computation  proved  to  be  Whit-sunday,  May  1 5th,  that  they 
found  him  in  the  midst  of  the  house,  before  they  knew  he  was  en- 
tered. He  told  them,  that  passing  that  way,  he  came  to  condole 
for  my  mishap,  and  to  inquire  whiat  the  matter  was  ;  hoping  it  was 
not  so  bad  as  was  reported  at  London.  ..They  answered,  ihey  knew 
nothing  of  particulars  ;  yet  doubted  not  but  I  was  innocent.  That 
he  then  again  desired  to  see  the  house ;  but  all  the  doors  were  lock- 
ed, except  the  great  parlour,  which  has  no  lock  upon  it.  That  he 
would  have  inticed  them  to  town  to  drink  with  him;  Which  they 
refused,  bat  made  him  drink  there  ;  and  he  coming  after,  dinner, 
they  persuaded  a  maid-servant  to  provide  him  some  meat :  which, 
she  did,  but  unwillingly,  telling  tbem  she  did  not  like  the  fellow's 
looks ;  thaty  perhaps,  he  might  come  to  rob,  or  to  set  the  house» 
now  so  few  servants  Were  at  home  :  that  he  rather  looked  (as  indeed 
he  did)  like  some  knavish,  broken  tradesman,  than  an  honest  rich 
clergyman's  bayliff^  or  steward,  as  he  also  called  himself;  and  it 
has  proved  since,  that  her  conjecture  was  true. 

All  this,  and  more,  my  servants  repeated  to  me,  touching  l^lack* 
head's  behaviour  in  my  house,  and  his  discourse  concerning  his 
master  Dr«  Hookes.  A^^  they  offered  to  depose  it  all  upon  oath. 
And,  above  all,  the  next  day,  being  Saturday,  June  the  llth,  Mr. 
Moore  coming  from  London,  immediately  found  the  original  letter, 
that  Blackhead  had  brought  me  from  the  pretended- Doctor. 

Wherefore,  being  furnished  with  all  these  fresh  materials,  espe- 
cially with  the  letter  itself ;  and  being  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  rogue  had,  the  second  time  of  his  coming,  been  so  earnest 
to  get  into  my  study,  or  any  of  the  other  rooms  ;  and  that  he  had 
the  diabolical  malice  against  me,  to  come  to  my  house,  a  third  time* 
on  pretence  of  condoling  my  misfortune,  which  I  then  thought  it 
was  probable  had  chiefly  proceeded  from  his  malicious  perjury 
against  me.  All  this  considered,  I  resolved  to'  go  to  London  on 
Monday  morning  with  these  servants,  and  to  carry  the  letter  that 
he  brought  me  as  from  Dr.  Hookes,  to  lay  the  whole  business  be- 
fore the  lords  of  the  committee,  and  to  desire  their  farther  examin- 
ation of  Blackhead  upon  these  particulars. 

Accordingly  on  Monday,  June  the  1 3th,  I  went,  and  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  lords  that  morning  in  the  usual  place.  Whea 
there  was  a  full  committee,  I  sent  to  them  by  a  clerk  of  the  council, 
intpeating  that  I  might  have  a  short  audience.  After  some  time,  I 
was  introduced.  There  were  present  (besides  most  of  the  lords  bcr. 
fore  mentioned)  three  others,  whom  I  fiad  not  seen  there  since  my 
first  appearance  before  them,  the  Marquigs  of  Caermarthen,  Lord 
President,  th^  Lord  Godolphin,  and  Sir  Jobxi  Lowther. 

voj,.  X.  c 
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When  I  came  into  the  room,  and  was  just  going  to  propose  the 
business  that  brought  me  thither,  my  Lord  Nottingham  prevented 
me,  and  said : 

My  Lord,  do  you  know  that  person  there?  (pointing  to  a  man 
who  stood  behind  the  privy-counsellors,  near  the  door  which  leads 
into  the  publick  room.) 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  Lord,  I  do  not  know  him. 
Earl  of  Not.  My  Lord,'  I  pray  observe  him  well. 
Bishop  of  Roch.     Upon  my  credit  I  never  saw  this  man  before 
in  my  life,  to  the  utmost  of  jny  knowledge. 

,  Then  the  person  standing  there  looked  boldly  upon  me,  and 
said,  do  you  not  know  me  my  Lord  ?  do  not  you  remember  that  I 
officiated  some  weeks  at  Bromley  College,  for  Mr.  Dobson,  in  King 
James's  time  ?  And  that  I  preached  in  the  parish  church  there 
once  or  twice  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  Lords,  I  solemnly  affirm  I  dD  not  know 
this  man  :  I  never  saw  him  before  :  I  never  knew  that  he  officiated 
in  Bromley-College  :  I  never  heard  him  preach  in  the  church  there : 
he  is  a  mere  stranger  to  me  :  he  may  have  served  for  the  chaplain 
of  that  college,  in  King  James's  time  ;  but  I  was  not  then  con- 
cerned who  officiated  there.  He  may  have  preached  in  the  Church, 
and  I  not  have  heard  him  ;  for  about  that  time  I  was  clerk  of  the 
closet,  and  was  seldom  or  never  at  Bromley  on  Sundays,  by  reason 
of  my  attendance  on  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  either  at 
Whitehall  or  Windsor,  or  Hampton-Court,  or  Richmond. 

The  same  person  presently  took  me  up,  with  insolent  confidence, 
you  will  know  me  better  when  Captain  Lawe  appears ;  I  warrant 
you  don't  know  captain  Lawe  neither. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  Lords,  if  any  of  your  lordships  please  to 
•  ask  me  stny  thin^:,  I  shall  answer  with  all  respect.  But  I  do  not 
understand  that  I  am  bound  to  satisfy  this  saucy  fellow's  questions ; 
yet,  because  he  has  asked  me  so  familiarly,  touching  i^y  acquain- 
tance with  one  captain  Lawe,  I  assure  you  I  know  not  any  such* 
man  in  the  world  as  captain  Lawe. 

But,  my  Lords,  by  this  person's  discourse,  I  am  induced  to  be- 
lieve he  may  be  the  Young  with  whom  the  other  knave,  Blackhead, 
pretended  the  last  time  that  I  held  a  strict  correspondence  by  his 
,  means. 

Earl  of  Not.  This  man's  name  is  Young,  Robert  Young. 
Bishop  of  Roch.  Then;  my  Lords,  because  my  Lord  President, 
and  some  of  the  other  lords,  were  not  here  then,  I  must  beg  leave 
of  those  that  were,  that  1  may  repeat  whati  then  remembered  con- 
cerning ohe  Robert  Young.  Whereupon  I  recollected  the  substance 
of  what  I  had  said,  of  a  letter  I  had  received  some  years  since, 
dated'at  Newgate,  from  one  of  the  same  name,  who  pretended  him- 
self to  be  a  clergyman. 

I  added,  It  seems,  my  Lords,  by  his  own  confession,  that  this  is 
Ae  very  same  Young.  But,  as  I  never  saw  him  before  he  was  in 
Newgate,  so  I  declare,  upon  the  faith  of  a  christian,  I  never  saw,  or 
heard  from  him  since  that  letter  j  however,  I  am  very  glad  you 
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have  him  now ;  I  make  no  doubt  but  he  will  be  found  in  the  end 
such  another  villain  as  Blackhead  was  proved  to  be  on  Friday  last. 

But,  my  Lords,  said  I,  the  business  that  brought  me  to  wait  on 
you  now  is  to  intreat  you  to  take  that  same  Blackhead' into  further 
examination,  and  to  inquire  a  little  more  into  his  part  in  thit 
wicked  contrivance,  whatever  it  is. 

My  Lords,  since  I  went  to  Bromley,  my  servant,  Mr.  Moore, 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  retrieve  the  very  original  letter  that 
Blackhead  brought  me  from  his  counterfeit  master,  doctor  Hookes, 
Then  I  delivered  the  letter  in  at  the  table,  and  my  Lord  Notting- 
ham read  it  aloud.  And  to  shew  with  what  a  treacherous  insinua- 
tion, and  plausibility  of  style  it  was  written,  to  draw  from  me  an 
answer  under  my  own  hand,  I  here  set  down  the  very  letter  itself, 
word  for  word  : 

My  Lord^ 

*  "D  EING  destitute  of  a  curate,  one  Mr.  James  Curtis  came  to  me, 

*  -O  who  produced  letters  dimissory  (bearing  date,  March  ISth. 
'91)  and  likewise  letters  of  orders  under  your  hand  and  episcopal 
'  seal.     Now,  my  lord,  willing  I  am  to  employ  any  that  your  lord- 

*  ship  shall  recommend,  and  give  him  all  the  encouragement  imagin- 
'  able  ;  but  being  since,  by  his  own  words,  siispicious  that  his  in- 

*  struments  are  forged,  I  have  therefore  on  purpose  sent  my  man  to 

*  know  the  truth  thereof,  and,  in  order  thereunto,  I  humbly  beg  your 

*  lordship  to  give  an  account  in  yours  by  this  bearer,  promising,  for 
'  the  church  of  England's  credit,  and  likewise  yoifr  lordGship^s  honour, 
'  that,  if  he  be  an  impostor,  I  will  see  him  brought  to  condign 
'  punishment  for  such  his  forgery  ;  but,  if  he  be  not,   I  beg  your 

*  lordship's  pardon  for  this  trouble,  occasioned  by  my  candid  af- 

*  fection  for  your  lordship,  and  all  clergymen,  being  not  willing  to 
'  have  them  imposed  upon.  *  * 

*  I  am  your  lordship's 

*  most  obedient  servant, 
Windgrave, 
Apr,  6.  ^.92.  '  ROBERT  HOOKES,  D.  D. 

Now;  my  lords,  proceeded  I,  I  thought  it  would  be  for  your 
service  to  acquaint;  you,  that  I  have  received,  from  divers  of  my 
-^servants,  a  farther  account  of  all  Blackhead's  demeanor,  the  first, 
second,  and  third  time  he  was  at  my  house  at  Bromley  ;  for  he  was^ 
there  a  third  time  also,  which  I  knew  not  of,  before  I  went  home 
on  Friiday. 

Then  I  summed  up  what  has  been  said  before,  my  servants  were 
ready  to  depose  to  that  purpose  :  concluding  thus,  my  lords,  my 
servants  are  attending  without ;  I  pray  that  Blackhead  may  be 
brought  before  them  face  to  face,  and  that  they  may  be  admitted 
to  give  it  uppn  oath,  what  they  have  to  say  concerning  him. 

Upon  this  several  of  the  lords  said,  send  for  Blackhead  ;  and  he 
was  sent  for.  ^  - 
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But,  before  he  caihe,  they, called  in  Mris.  Young,  the  wife,  it 
seems,  of  the  aforesaid  Robert  Young  ;  but  what  a  kind  of  wife, 
and  which  of  the  two  wives  hehad  at  one  and  the  same  time,  will 
appear  in  what  follows. 

When  she  was  come  in,  my  Lord  Nottingham  said  to  her,  Mary 
Young,  whence  received  you  this  paper  ?  taking  up  a  paper  that 
lay  upon  the  table. 

Mary  Young.     I  hdd  it  from  captain  Lawe. 
Earl  of  Not.     What  did  he  say  when  he  gave  it  you  ? 
Mrs.  Young.    He  bid  me  dehver  it  to  my  husband. 
Earl  of  Not,    What  did  he  say  it  was  ? 
Mrs.  Young.    He  said  it  was  a  sociate,  or  some  such  word. 
Earl  of  Not.    What !  Did  he  deliver  you  a  paper  of  this  treason- 
able nature,  in  the  manner  as  it  is,  to  be  given  to  your  husband, 
without  sealing  it  up,  or  inclosing  it  in  another  paper. 
Mrs.  Young.    Yes,  my  lord,  he  did. 
£arl  of  Not.    Did  he  tell  you  any  of  the  names  to  it. 
Mrs.  Young.    Yes :  he  said  there  were  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's,   the  Bishop  of  Rochester's,  and  some  other  lords 
names  to  it. 
Earl  of  Not.    What  passed  afterwards  between  you  about  it  ? 
Mrs.  Young.   I  gave  it  my  husband,  and,  when  captain  Lawe 
cam6  for  it  again,  my  husband  said.  No,  these  lords,  whose  names 
are  subscribed,  have  not  been  so  liberal  in  the  rehef  of  my  wants 
as  formerly ;  and  therefore  I  will  make  another  use  of  this  paper  ; 
and  so  locked  it  up. 

By  this  time  Blackhead  was  brought  in,  and  the  woman  ordered 
to  withdraw,  and  tp  be  kept  by  herself. 

Earl  of  Not.     Blackhead.  .  The  last  time  you  confessed  you 
brought  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  a  letter  from  Robert  Young,  under 
the  false  name  of  doctor  Hookes. 
Blackhead.    Yes,  I  did. 

Earl  of  Not.    Can  you  know  that  letter  when  you  see  it  ? 
Blackhead.     I  cannot  tell,  I  doubt  I  cannot  know  it. 
Earl  of  Not.     Here  it  is  ;  (and  it  was  given  into  his  hand)  is  that 
the  same  letter  you  deliver^  the  bishop  ? 
Blackhead.    I  am  not  sure  it  is. 

Earl  of  Not.    Consider  it  well ;  look  on  the  superscription,  you 
cannot  but  remember  that.    You  began  to  be  somewhat  ingenuous 
last  Friday  ;  if  you  relapse,  it  will  fare  the  worse  with  you. 
Blackhead.  Yes,  this  may  be  the  letter :  this  is  the  very  same  letter. 
Earl  of  Not.    Atid  you  received  an  answer  to   this    from  the 
bishop,  for  Doctor  Hookes,  which  you  carried  to  Robert  Young  ? 
Blackhead.     Yes,  I  did,  I  own  it. 

Earl  of  Not.  But,  what  made  you,  when  you  were  at  Bromley 
the  second  time,  so  earnestly  desire  of  the  bishop's  butler,  and  his 
other  servants,  that  you  might  see  the  rooms  in  the  house,  especi- 
ally his  study  ? 

Blackhead.     No,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  desired  to  see  the 
atudy :  the  house  I  might,  out  of  curiosity. 
Earl  of  Not.  But  here  are  some  of  the  bishop's  servants  without. 
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^bo  are  ready  to  swear,  that  you  pressed  very  often  to  get  a  sight 
of  his  study ;  saying,  you  had  the  freedom  at  your  master  Hookes, 
to  shew  any  stranger  his  books,  and  you  doubted  not  but  the  but- 
ler could  do  the  same  there. 

Blackhead'  I  cannot  deny  that  I  did  desire  to  see  the  bishop's 
study ;   the  other  rooms  I  am  sure  1  did. 

Earl  of  Not,  What  reason  had  you  to  be  so  importunate  to  see 
that,  or  any  of  the  other  rooms  ?  Had  you  any  paper  about  you^ 
that  you  designed  to  drop,  or  leave  in  any  part  of  the  bishop's  house. 

Here  Blackhead  stopped,  as  very  loth  to  out  with.it ;  till  divers 
of  the  lords  urged  him  to  tell  the  truth.  At  last  he  went  on,  though' 
with  much  hesitancy. 

Blackhead.  Yes,  I  must  confess  I  had  a  paper  in  my  pocket, 
which  I  designed  to  put  somewhere  in  the  house. 

Earl  of  Not    What  did  you  with  it  ? 

Blackhead.   I  did  leave  it  in  the  parlour  next  the  kitchen. 

Earl  of  Not.    In  what  part  of  the  parlour  ? 

Blackhead.  Ih  the  flower-pot  in  the  chimney. 

Good  Lord  bless  me,  cried  I,  I  seriously  protest,  I  never  heard 
that  any  paper  vaa  found  there  by  my  servants.  To  be  sure  they 
would  have  brought  it  me. 

Earl  of  Not.  But,  my  lord,  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  send 
presently  to  Bromley,  to  see  whether  there  be  any  paper  still,  and 
what  it  is. 

Bishop  of  Rock.  My  lord,  I  wiU  send  one  away  immediately. 
Only  my  servants  are  without,  expecting  to  be  sworn.  Be  pleas^ 
first  to  call  them  in,  and  dispatch  them. 

Earl  of  Not.  Nay,  my  lord,  there  is  no  need  of  that  testimony 
now.  ,For  this  fellow  has  said  already  more  than  they  know.  He 
has  confessed,  not  only  that  he  desired  to  see  your  house,  and  par- 
ticularly your  study,  but  that  he  did  it  with  an  intention  to  leave 
a  paper  somewhere  in  it ;  and  that  he  did  leave  one  in  your  parlour, 
and  in  the  flower-pot  of  the  chimney. 

Bishop  ofRoch.    Then,  my  lord,  I  will  send  away  forthwith. 

EartqfNot.  Stay,  my  lord,  let  us  first  examine  him  a  little 
farther.  Blackhead,  what  paper  was  it  you  left  in  the  bishop's 
chimney,  in  the  flower-pot  ? 

Blackhead.    It  was  the  association. 

Earl  of  Not.  Was  it  this  paper  here  f  Shewing  the  association 
that  lay  upon  the  table. 

Blackhead.    Yes,  it  was. 

Earl  of  Not.  How  came  you  by  it  ?  and  who  advised  you  to 
lodge  it  there  ? 

Blackhead.  1  had  it  from  Mr.  Young,  and  he  advised  me  to 
leave  it  in  tht  bishop's  house,  as  I  did. 

Earl  of  Not.  Did  Young  direct  you  to  put  it  into  the  flower-pot 
in  the  parlour  ? 

Blaekhead,    Yes,  he  did,  and  I  put  it  there  accordingly  in  the 

flower-potw 
Earl  of  Not.    But  were  you  not  a  third  time  in  the.  bishop'a 
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bouse  ?  It  was  upon  a  Sunday,  which  it  seems  was  Whit-Sunday. 

Blackhead.    I  was. 

Earl  of  Not.  You  pretended  to  condole  for  the  bishop's  impri- 
sonment :  it  is  manifest  tliat  could  not  be  your  business.  What 
was  it  ? 

Blackhead.  I  was  desired  by  Mr.  Young,  seeing  the  association 
was  not  found  by  those  who  apprehended  the  bishop,  to  ^o  to 
Bromley,  and  try  to  recover  it,  that  being  the  original.  I  did  so, 
I  came  into  the  house  before  any  of  the  servants  were  aware,  I 
went  into  the  parlour  unseen,  and  took  the  paper  out  of  the  same 
|>lace  where  I  had  put  it,  and  delivered  it  again  to  Mr.  Young. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lords,  I  am  very  much  surprised  at  all  this. 
I  cannot  but  admire  the  wonderful  goodness  of  God,  in  this  my  ex- 
traordinary deliverance.  It  appears,  by  what  this  fellow  confesses, 
that  this  forged  association  cvas  in  my  house,  in  a  flower-pot,  for 
many  days  together  ;  and  that  it  was  there  at  the  very  time  I  was 
seized  on  by  your  lordship's  order.  For  he  says  he  put' it  there  the 
second  time  he  was  at  Bromley,  which  was  a  pretty  while  before  I 
was  in  hold,  and  took  it  not  out  till  the  third  time,  which  was 
upon  Whit-sunday,  the  ninth  day  after  I  was  under  confinement ; 
and,  by  a  strange  and  marvellous  providence,  that  parlour,  where 
he  says  it  lay  so  long  in  the  chimney,  was  never  searched  or  in- 
quared  after  by  the  clerk  of  the  council,  or  the  messenger. 

The  other  part  of  the  house,  on  the  left-hand  of  the  hall,  where* 
my  study  is,  and  bed-chamber  above  stairs,  and  a  parlour  and 
drawing-room  below,  all  these  they  searched  very  accurately; 
particularly,  I  well  remember,  the  messenger  thrust  his  band  into 
the  flower-pcrts  in  every  chimney ;  which  seemed  very  odd  to  me 
then,  but  I  now  understand  the  meaning  of  it. 

At  this,  my  Lord  Sydney,  my  Lord  Nottingham,  my  Lord  De- 
vonshire, and  some  oUiers  of  the  council  affirmed,  that  they  per- 
fectly remembered,  both  Blackhead  and  Young  did  especiadly  di- 
rect them  to  give  order  to  those,  who  should  be  sent  to  take  me,  to 
search  all  the  flower-pots.  . 

By  this  time  it  was  thought  seasonable  by  the  lords  to  confront 
Blackhead  with  Young. 

But,  in  the  mean  while,  the  counterfeit  association,  being  hand- 
ed about  the  table,  was  at  length  delivered  to  me  ;  it  was  to  this 
purpose,  as  much  of  it  as,  by  a  transient  view,  I  could  carry 
away  in  my  memory  : 

'  'T^HAT  we,  whose  names  were  subscribed,   should  solemnly 

*  -^    promise,  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  contribute  our  utmost 

*  assistance  towards  King  James's  recovery  of  his  kingdoms:  that, 

*  to  this  end,  we  would  have  ready  to  meet  him,  at  his  landing, 

*  thirty-thousand  men  well  armed ;  that  we  would  seize  upon  the 

*  person  of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive ;    and  take  care, 
*<iiat  some  strong  garrison  should  be  forthwith  delivered  into  his 

*  hands  ;  and  furnish  him  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  for 

*  the  suppoit  of  his  anny ; '  or  to  this  sense. 
March  20,  — Ql. 
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And  the  foiled  subscriptions  were,  as  I  remember,    after  thk 
manner : 

W.  Cant. 
MarUhorough,  Salisbury,  Tho,  Rqffen, 

Cornbury, 
Basil  Firebrace,  John  Wilcoxe. 

Now,  upon  the  first  sight  of  this  paper,  I  presently  said,  I  pro-, 
test,  my  lords,  I  am  very  much  amazed  to  see  my  hand  so  weU 
counterfeited  ;  all  the  difference  is,  they,  have  done  me  the  favolir 
to  write  it  finer,  than  I  can :  otherwise,  I  acknowledge  it  is  so 
'like,  that  I  verily  believe,  ^  I  myself,  had  I  seen  it  in  another  place, 
should  have  been  apt  to  doubt,  whether  it  were  of  my  writing,  or 
no.  I  am  confident  it  might,  upon  the  first  blush,  deceive  the  best 
friends  I  have. 

But;  my  lords,  here  is  another  innocent  person's  name,  whose 
hand  I  know  very  well,  and  I  dare  venture  tp  say,  it  is  even  better 
forged  than  mine  ;    I  mean,  Archbishop  Sancroft's.  , 

Lord  Godolphin,  My  lords,  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with 
Archbishop  Bancroft's  hand,  and  really  it  is  here  most  exactly 
counterfeited. 

Moreover,  my  Lord  Godolphin,  my  Lord  Sydney,  and  others  said, 
that  the  Earl  of  Marleborough's  hand  had  been  so  well  feigned,  in 
a  letter  pretended  to  be  written  to  Young  himself,  that  it  was 
very  difficult  for  his  most  intimate  frifinds  to  observe  any  distinc- 
tion ;  and,  in  that  letter,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  was  said  to  have 
the  paper  in  his  keeping  ;  which  appears  now  to  have  been  meant 
of  the  false  association's  being  iu  my  custody. 

Nay,  my  Lord  Sydney  tuBsured  me,  these  very  impostors  had 
brought  him  a  letter,  supposed  also  to  be  written  by  me  to  Young; 
which,  being  but  of  ordinary  matters,  he  thought  not  worth  the 
keeping,  but  he  well  remembered,  the  subscription  of  my  name 
was  very  like  this  in  the  association,  as  well  indeed  it  might. 

By  this  time.  Young  being  come  into  the  room,  my  Lord  Not- 
tingham spoke  to  him : 

Young,  look  upon  that  letter  (shewing  him  his  own  to  me,  under 
the  name  of  Dr.  Hookes)  do  you  know  that  hand  ? 

Young,     No,  I  don't  know  it. 

Earl  of  Not,  Did  not  you  send  that  letter  to  the  bishop  m 
Rochester,   by  Blackhead? 

Youngs  No,  I  know  no  Hookes  ;  I  never  wri^  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,,  but  in  my  own  name,  with  my  own  hand. 

Earl  af  Not,    What  say  you.  Blackhead  ? 

Blackhead.  I  did  receive  that  very  letter  from  Mr.  Young's  owa 
hand,  and  delivered  it  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  with  mine. 

EarlofNot.  (Taking  up  the  association,  and  shewing  it  $o  Yo^ng) 
did  not  you  give  this  paper  to  Blackhead,  and  order  him  to  put  it 
into  a  chimney  in  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  house,  and  into  » 
flower-pot,  if  there  were  any  ? 
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Young,  No,  I  never  desired  him  to  carry  it  thither,  or  to  put  it 
into  a  flower-pot. 

Earl  of  Not,     What  say  you,  Blackhead  ? 
Blackhead,     Mr.  Young  did  give  me  that  paper,  and  directed 
me  to  leave  it  in  the  bishop's  house ;  and,  if  I  could,  to  put  it  in  a 
flower^tpot  in  some  room;  which  I  did,  in  the  parlour. 
Young,    There  is  no  such  matter,  I  absolutely  deny  it. 
Upon  this,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  the  Lord  Sydney,  and  some 
others  of  the  counsellors,  asked  Young,  Why  then  did  you  give  us 
such    express   directions,    to  send,  and   search   the  flower-pots, 
among  odier  places,  in  the  bishop's  house  ? 

Young,  I  said  nothing  of  flower-pots.  I  bid  you  take  care  that 
the  bishop's  person  should  be  exactly  searched  ;  because,  when  be 
went  abroad,  he  carried  the  association  about  him  ;  when  he  was 
at  home,  he  put  it  in  some  private  place,  for  fear  of  surprise ;  per- 
haps, I  might  say,  in  the  chimney. 

The  lords  replied,  Nay,  we  all  wel)  remember,  you  particularly 
mentioned  the  flower-pots. 

Earl  of  Not,    Young,  when  you  perceived  that  the  persons  sent 
to  seize  on  the  bishop  had  missed  the  association,  did  not  you  then 
cjesire  Blackhead  to  go  a  third   time  to  the  bishop's  house,  and  to 
take  it  out  of  the  pot,  where  he  had  laid  it  ^ 
Young,    No,  I  know  nothing  of  it^ 
Earl  of  Not,    What  say  you,  Blackhead  ? 
Blackhead,   At  Mr,  Young's  request,  I    went  to  the  bishop's 
house  a  third  time ;  it  was  upon  a  Sunday  ;    I  privately  got  into 
the  parlour,   and  took  out  the  association  out  of  the  same  flower- 
pot  where  I  had  laid  it,  and  returned  it  back  to  Mr.  Young. 

Young,  This  is  a  combination  between  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
and  Blackhead,  to  baffle  the  whole  discovery  of  the  plot. 

Which  saying  of  Young's  could  not  but  raise  a  general  smile 
among  all  the  company,  they  lifting  up  their  hands  with  great  in^ 
dignatioi^  at  his  unparalleled  impudence. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  I  thought,  my  lords,  the  last  time  I  was  here. 
Blackhead  was  the  most  brazen-taced  fellow  that  ever  I  saw  ;  but 
now  I  find  this  same  Young  to  be  a  much  viler  miscreant  than  he. 
This  is  so  base  a  suggestion  against  rae,  and  so  impossible  for  me 
to  be  guilty  of,  and  I  know  your  lordships  so  little  suspect  it  of  me, 
that  I  need  not  make  any  answer  to  it  in  my  defence. 

Lord  President,  lifiung,  thou  art  the  strangest  creature  that  ever 
I  heard  of :  dost  Jiknu'.think  we  could  imagine,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Bochester  wouldipbmbine  with  this  thy  confederate,  to  have  an 
association  written,  with  his  own  hand  to  it,  and  then  laid  in  his 
t>wn  house,  in  a  flower-pot  there  ?  which,  if  it  had  been  found, 
must  have  endangered  his  life :  and  we  see  it  was  the  most  re<f 
i^iarkabl^  good  fortune  to  him  that  almost  ever  ha^^ned  to  any 
man,  that  it  was  not  found  there. 

But  Young  still  persisting,  that  he  believed  I  had  taken  Black- 
head off,  they  were  both  ordered  to  withdraw.     And,  I  assure  my 
^  {eadeo    that,  during  this  whole  examination^    though  Young'^ 
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forgery  was  so  evidently  convicted  by  the  confession  of  his  own 
companion^  and  instrument,  yet  he  behaved  himself  witb  a  daring 
uncopcemed  confidence,  with  a  bold  and  erect  countenance, 
though  it  had  naturally  very  much  of  a  villain  in.it  His  whole 
carriage,  indeed,  was  such,  as  became  the  discipline  he  has  under- 
gone for  these  divers  years  ;  having  so  long  been  almost  a  constant 
inhabitant,  together  with  his  wife,  of  many  of  the  common  gaols 
in  England  and  Ireland-;  as  you  shall  find  before  I  leave  them. 

But  to  make  haste  to  the  conclusion  of  this  narration  ;  the  Lord 
president  called  for  the  letter  which  Young  had  sent  to  me  under 
the  name  of  Hookes.  When  his  lordship  had  viewed  i|^  deliberately, 
be  asked  also  fpr  the  association,  and,  having  compared  them  for 
some  considerable  time,  he  broke  fortb  in  these  words.  Really,  my 
lords,  it  is  a  very  great  providence,  that  this  letteij,  sent  by  Young, 
under  the  name  of  Hookes,  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  pre- 
served by  his  servant ;  For  this  very  letter,  and  the  association, 
were  both,  apparently,  written  by  the  same  hand  ;  you  may  per- 
ceive there  is  no  manner  of  difference  in  the  writing,  but  only, 
that  the  letter  is  written  in  a  less  hand,  as  letters  are  wont  to  be, 
and  the  association  in  a  greater,  as  a  publick  instrument. 

At  this,  the  whole  board,*  one  after  another,  had  a  perfect  sight 
of  both,  and  all  applauded  the  happiness  of  the  discovery:  for  it 
was  as  clear  as  light  to  all  that  were  present,  that  the  letters,  and 
words,  of  both,  were  of  the  very  same  form  and  figure.  Particu- 
larly, my  Lord  Godolphin  farther  observed,  and  made  it  plain  to 
tbem  all,  that  the  fV  in  JV.  Cant,  in  the  subscription,  was  the  very 
same  letter  with  the  ^in  Whereas^  which  was  the  first  word  of  the 
counterfeit  association. 

For  my  part,  I  could  not  forbear  exclaiming.  Great  is  truth,  and 
it  will  prevail. 

After  all  this,  I  asking  the  lords.  Whether  they  had  any  farther 
service  to  command  me  ?  And  they  saying,  No,  I  spoke  these  few 
words : 

My  lords,  I  must  always  acknowledge,  that,  next  the  signal 
providence  of  God,  in  so  visibly  protecting  an  innocent  man,  your 
lordships'  fair  and  honourable  way  of  proceeding  with  me,  in  not 
shutting  me  up  close  in  the  Tower  immediately  upon  my  first  accu- 
sation ;  but,  in  openly  confronting  me  with  these  varlets,  whilst 
the  matter  was  fresh  in  my  memory ;  and  ip  so  strictly  and  impar- 
tially examining  them  now,  has  been  the  principal  occasion,  that 
my  innocency  has  met  with  a  vindication  as  ])ul4ickand  unquestion- 
able, as  I  myself  could  haye  wished  and  prayed  for.  But  still,  my 
good  lords,  I  do  again  most  humbly  recommend  to  your  lordships, 
the  prosecution  of  this  black  contrivance  to  the  bottom,  for  the 
sake  of  truth  and  justice,  and  for  the  safety  of  every  other  honest 
man,  whose  lot  this  might  have  been  as  well  as  mine.  I  aKp  sure 
your  lordships  all  believe,  that  there  can  be  no  greater  s^rvi<?e  to 
the  government,  especially  at  this  time,  than  to  have  such  perjured 
informers,  so  plainly  discovered,  to  be  severely  punished  according 
\9  their  demerits. 
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And  so  I  took  my  le^ve  of  their  lordships. 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  I  can  remember,  as  far  as  my  part 
goes  in  this  surprising  adventure.  As  to  the  account  I  promised 
of  my  wicked  accusers,  my  reader  shall  have  it  as  fast  as  my  weak 
eyes  will  give  me  leave  to  write  it. 

Aug,  I,  1692.  '  THO.ROPFEN. 

Bromley^ 


THE 
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STEPHEN  BLACKHEAD  AND  ROBERT    YOUNG. 
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Quo  teneam  Vultus  muiantem  Protea  Nodo  T 
Imprimatur  November  25j  l692,   Edmund  Aohun. 

TO  THE  READER. 

jLT  is  well  known  to  divers  persons  of  worth  and  honour,  that  this 
second  part  was  finished,  and  has  lain  by  me  some  considerable 
time :  excepting  the  addition  of  some  very  few  original  papers 
lately  come  to  my  hand^  which  serve  only  to  explain  and  confirm 
some  paCssages  I  had  written  before. 

The  cause  of  toy  not  printing  it  sooner,  was  an  expectation  of 
Robert  Young*s  speedy  trial.  But  that  being  now  deferred  till  the 
next  term,  upon  occasion  of  Mr.  Aaron  Smith's  sickness,  I  have 
been  prevailed  with  no  longer  to  delay  the  publication  of  it. 

If  any.  shall  still  surmise,  that  I  might  have  done  better  to  let 
him  alone  yet  a  little  while,  till  the  justice  of  the  nation  had  passed 
upon  him :  I  answer.  That  well-nigh  all,  that  I  say  of  him,  relates 
to  such  of  his  crimes,  which  the  justice  of  this,  or  a  neighbouring 
nation,  has  already  passed  upon. 

And  though  I  can  prove,  this  villainous  contrivance  of  his  plot 
~  "^n  at  least  of  a  year  and  a  half  standing  ;   and  do  know 
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many  steps  of  it  more  than  are  hitherto  commonly  known ;  and 
hare  seen  many  letters  to  this  effect,  all  written  by  Robert  Young's 
hand,  some  in  his  own  name,  some  forged  for  me,  and  divers  other 
persons  far  more  considerable  ;  yet  my  reader  will  find,  I  pass  all, 
or  the  greatest  part  of  that  by,  and  leave  still  enough  to  be  pro- 
duced against  him  at  his  trial. 

I  do  indeed  briefly  touch  upon  his  late  endeavours  to  suborn  one 
Holland,  to  support  his  peijuries  by  perjuring  himself.  But  his 
discourse  with  Holland  to  that  purpose,  and  the  instructions  he  sent 
him  to  swear  by,  having  been  both  averred  already  upon  oath,  in 
an  open  court  of  justice,  before  a  great  assembly  at  HicksVHall, 
I  know  no  pretence,  why  I  should  be  bound  to  conceal  what  was 
then,  in  so  solemn  a  manner,  made  publick. 

The  truth  is,  the  chief  reason  that  urges  me,  at  this  time,  to 
make  known  to  the  world  the  certain  discoveries  I  have  made  of 
Robert  Youngs  detestable  villainies  of  all  kinds,  is,  that  I  am 
assured,  this  infamotis  man  does  still  persist  in  his  causeless  and 
wild  malice  against  me,  and  other'  innocent  persons  ;  and  at- 
tempts, at  this  time  of  day,  to  justify  his  forg^  association,  by 
the  false  testimonies  of  others  like  himself. 

Wherefore,  since  he  will  not  give  me  over,  it  is  high  time  I 
should  begin  with  him :  and  whilst  he  goes  on  in  such  a  barbarous 
manner,  to  strike  at  my  life,  surely  none  can  blame  me  if  I  debase 
myself  so  much  as  to  write  h)s. 

But  if  any  one  shall  still  suggest,  that  I  have  troubled  myself  too 
much,  and  spent  too  many  words  on  so  inconsiderable  a  rascal  :  I 
*  ha^  this  yet  to  say,  that  since  he  could  think  himself  so  consider- 
able, as  to  hope  to  be  an  evidence  against  mine,  and  several  other's 
lives ;  I  should  be  wanting  to  myself,  to  them,  and  indeed  to  the 
publick,  should  I  not  prove  him  to  be  a  dangerous  rascal,  now  it  has 
come  so  unexpectedly  into  my  power  to  do  it. 

It  seems  tilso  the  more  seasonable  for  me  at  this  very  time  to 
shew  him  to  the  world  ;  since  Blackhead  has  made  a  second  escape 
out  of  the  messenger's  hands  ;  and  since  there  goes  about  a  letter 
(forged,  one  would  think,  by  Young  himself,  among  his  infinite 
other  fororeries)  wherein  it  is  declared  in  Blackhead's  name,  but  in 
Young's  English,  that  Blackhead  has  done  no  wrong  to  no  man 
upon  earth  but  Young. 

Whether  this  can  possibly  be  true,  I  leave  to  any  man  upon 
earth,  that  has  read  my  first  part,  to  judge.  And  whoever  shalj 
peruse  this  my  second  part,  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  be  convinced, 
that  whatever  Blackhead  has  done,  I  have  done  Young  no  wrong. 


I 


N  the  former  part,  I  promised  to  give  some  account  and  charac- 
ter of  those  wicked  wretches,  that  brought  me  into  the  troubles 
there  described. 

X  come  now  to  make  good  my  promise.  Only  I  fear,  let  me  do 
what  I  can,  the  account  of  them,  which  I  at  first  designed,  should 
be  very  short,  will  be  much  longer,  and  rise  to  a  far  greater  bulk 
than  I  intended ;  especially^  in  what  I  have  to  say  of  R<n>ert  Youw^. 
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But  for  that,  I  hope,  my  reader  will  reckon  it  to  be  his  faulti  ^nd 
only  my  penance :  since  his  life  has  been  so  highly  criminal,  and 
this  is  so  clearly  attested,  that  I  must  be  somewhat  large,  or  else  I 
cannot  do  him  all  the  right  he  deserves,  and  fully  satisfy  the  work!, 
concerning  him. 

I  must  confess,  I  could  never  have  been  brought  to  foul  my 
fingers  with  so  base  a  subject,  had  I  not  been  provoked,  and 
almost  challenged  to  it,  by  this  same  Young's  intolerable  insolence, 
even  after  he  found  himsdf  detected  of  manifest  forgery. 

For,  the  last  time  I  was  discharged  by  the  lords  at  Whitehall,  on 
June  the  13th,  whiereof  I  have  already  given  a  full  relation  ;  whilst 
I  was  passing  through  the  outer  room,  in  my  way  home,  there  be- 
ing a  crowd  of  people  ;  I  stopped,  and  said,  I  pray  gentlemen.  Is 
Mr.  Young  here  ?  I  would  fain  have  another  sight  of  the  man,  who 
has  put  himself  upon  me  as  ntiy  old  acquaintance,  and  intimate 
friend :  though  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life,  till  this  very  day. 

Divers  of  the  company  presently  shewing  me,  where  he  was, 
sitting  by  himself ;  I  said  to  him,  Robert  Young,  your  conscience 
cannot  but  condemn  yoii,  for  having  thus  mortally  injured  me,  and 
other  innocent  persons.  I  cannot  call  to  mind,  that  ever  I  gave 
you  the  least  provocation ;  I  am  sorry  now  for  your  own  sake,  that 
you  are  still  so  obstinate  in  defending  your  forgeries,  after  they 
have  been  so  undeniably  detected.  For  you  know,  there  is  one  ^ 
your  own  confederates  within,  who  has  plainly  confessed  them. 

At  this  he  briskly,  and  most  audaciously  replied  to  me,  with- 
out the  least  concernment,  that  I  could  observe,  Confessed  !  No  ; 
you  shall  find  to  your  sorrow,  all  is  not  confessed  yet :  A  parlia- 
ment will  come,  and  then  you  shall  hear  more  from  me.  I  left 
him,  praying  God  to  give  him  grace  to  repent ;  and  only  adding, 
that  else  he  was  more  in  danger  of  his  own  damnation,  than  I  of 
his  accusation  in  parliament. 

Now  therefore,  because  of  this  impudent  defiance,  I*have  taken 
some  pains  to  inquire  into  the  man,  and  his  former  course  of  life. 

And  notwithstanding  the  time  of  my  inquiry  has  been  so  short 
(for  he  was  never  personally  known  to  me,  till  I  saw  him  at 
Whitehall,  on  the  13th  of  June  last)  nay,  though  the  scene  of  his 
impious  actions  has  been^so  lai^e,  that  I  have  been  forced  to  collect 
my  intelligence,  from  fsLr  and  near ;  yet  I  have  been  so  fortunate 
in  my  discoveries  of  him,  and  his  meet-help,  that  now  I  look  upon 
the  loathsome  heap  of  scandalous  materials,  I  hate  got  together 
against  him,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  make  it  publick. 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  no  unacceptable,  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
no  unseasonable  service  to  my  country,  to  present  it  with  a  faithful 
picture  of  one  of  the  most  graceless  wretches,  that  ever  yet  entered 
uppn  the  stage  of  evidencing  ;  which  {  think  is  as  bad  as  can  be 
said  of  him,  in  so  few  words. 

As  to  a  discovery  of  the  whole  plot  and  contrivance  agaiiist  my- 
self and  others,  I  have  been  able  to  penetrate  no  farther  yet,  than 
to  find  that  it  was  hatched  and  ripened  in  Newgate,  wherever  it 
was  first  laid,  or  designed. 
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Of  the  managers  or  abettors  of  it,  there  are  but  very  few,  hither- 
to, come  to  my  knowledge  ;  though,  no  doubt,  there  are  more  still 
behind  the  curtain.  And  many  other  honest  men,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, had  been  accused  afler  the  same  manner,  had  this  fir^t  ait- 
teinpt  taken  effect. 

For  how  can  it  be  imagined,  they  would  only  have  introduced 
the  good  Archbishop  Sancroft,  v  and  the  poor  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
and 'joining  us  with  three  or  four  persons  of  honour,  and  a  citizen 
or  two,  have  then  supposed  us  to  be  so  mad  as  to  engage  under 
our  hands,  to  seize  on  the  Queen's  person  ;  to  suqprise  the  Tower ; 
to  raise  a  mighty  army ;  and  to  bring  the  city  of  London  into 
subjection. 

No ;  without  all  question,  if  this  false  association  had  once  pass- 
ed for  authentick,  many  other  papers  of  the  same  nature  would  soon 
have  been  produced  out  of  the  same  forge  :  to  the  involving  of 
many  other  innocent  persons,  both  of  clergy  and  laity,  in  the  like  ^^ 
counterfeit  guilt. 

But,  till  time  shall  bring  to  light  more  of  this  detestable  work  of 
darkness,  the  whole  ignominy  of  it  must  be  shared  at  present  among 
the  pretended  witnesses,  whom  I  have  already  heard  named^ 

Of  these  there  was  one  Captain  Lawe,  mentioned  both  by  Young 
and  his  wife.  And  they  boasted  much  of  his  concurring  testimony » 
when  he  should  appear.  Yet  of  him  I  have  nothing  more  to  say, 
than  that  I  find,  there  really  was  such  a  man  as  Lawe,  a  prisoner 
too'  in  Newgate  ;  and  freed  from  thence  the  fifth  day  of  August, 
1691:  a  captain,  Young  said,  he  was;  and  he  might  as  easily 
make  him  one  as  he  made  himself  a  priest ;  which  (I  thank  God 
for  the  church's  sake)  he  was  no  otherwise  than  in  fiction. 

How  this  captain  got  his  liberty,  I  have  yet  no  reason,  that  I 
know  of,  to  examine  strictly  ;  seeing  he  has  hitherto  had  either  the 
modesty  or  the  cunning  to  withdraw  himself,  and  not  to  venture 
being  an  evidence  in  so  bad  a  cause. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  I  leave  Captain  Lawe,  as  I  found 
him,  with  no  other  mark  of  disgrace,  but  what  his  friend  Young 
has  fixed  upon  him,  by  naming  him  as  a  man  likely  to  deserve  the 
title  of  the  third  discoverer  of  his  plot. 

Of  Blackhead  too,  besides  what  relates  to  myself,  which  the  rea- 
der has  had  before,  I  have  but  one  story  more  to  insert  here  ; 
though  that  indeed  is  home,  and  to  the  purpose.  For  this  very 
Stephen  Blackhead  was  prisoner  also  in  Newgate,  and  condemned 
on  January  15,  l6S9,  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  and  to  lose  his  ears, 
together  with  one  Lewis  and  one  Patrick,  being  all  three  convicted 
of  one  and  the  same  forgery. 

Lewis  and  Patrick,  it  seems,  were  so  ill  befriended,  as  to  have 
the  rigour  of  the  law  pass  upon  them.  By  what  favour.  Blackhead 
came  to  be  reprieved  and  pardoned,  it  is  not  now  my  business  over- 
curiously  to  inquire :  else  I  could  perhaps  tell  a  story,  how  the 
knave,  being  himself  a  broken  taylor,  and  employed  in  the  sollicit- 
ing  of  others'  debts;  and  having,  as  is  usual,  some  bills  andletters  of 
attorney  intrusted  with  him  for  that  purpose,  had  the  good  luck, 
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and  the  honesty,  by  delivering  up,  and  cancelling  one  of  them 
to  save  his  ears,  and  purchase  his  pardon. 

But,  perhaps,  I  do  not  well  to  anticipate  any  part  of  Blackhead's 
other  knaveries,  not  doubting,  but  he  will,  in  time,  supply  abun- 
dant matter,  to  deserve  a  like  history  of  himself.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  that  some  other  good  and  peaceably-minded  man,  having 
been  as  vilely  trepanned  by  him,  as  I  have  been,  though  perhaps^  by 
some  other  way  than  a  flower-pot;  will  have  the  same  reason  to 
search  into  all  his  tricks,  and  to  set  them  out  with  as  much  variety, 
in  as  ample  a  manner,  as  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  do  Rebert 
Young's. 

It  is  this  Robert  Young,  that,  I  conceive,  has  most  merited  to 
be  my  proper  subject.  By  what  appears  yet,  Blackhead  was  only 
the  tool,  and  the  instrument ;  Young  was  the  chieC  if  not  the  first 
contriver  of  this  treacherous  design.  Blackhead  was  touched  with 
some  remorsfe,  so  far  as  to  reveal  some  part  of  the  truth  :  Young 
persisted  to  the  last,  without  any  relenting.  And,  when  one 
would  have  thought  he  should  have  been  quite  overwhelmed  with 
what  his  colleague  confessed,  he  had  the  face/  in  so  honourable  a 
presence,  .with  a  prodigious  and  inimitable  turn  of  impudence,  to 
impute  Bladchead's  confession  to  my  having  suborned  him. 

As  to  Robert  Young  therefore,  I  will  first  give  a  true  draught,  in 
little,  bf  his  whole  life ;  that  my  reader,  keeping  the  principal 
passages  of  that  in  his  memory,  may  know  where  to  require  satis- 
faction in  any  particular,  from  my  original  papers. 

But  now,  in  the  very  beginningof  Robert  Young's  story,  I  might 
be  at  some  loss,  what  is  really  his  name ;  for,  in  seveFal  places,  he 
has  gone  under  divers  names ;  and  behaved  himself  so,  as  quickly 
to  wear  them  all  out,  and  to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  change 
them  often. 

Thus,  on  sundry  occasions,  he  has  passed  under  the  names  of 
Brown,   Smith,  Hutt,  Jones,  Green,  ^c.     In  Dublin,   he  some- 
times called  himself  Marsh :  In  Raphoe,  Hopkins,  to  render  him- 
self more  acceptable,  in  bis  ill  projects  ;  taking  the  true  names  of  - 
the  worthy  archbishop  and  bishop  of  those  sees,  at  that  time.    • 

Yet,  after  all,  I  find  the  name  of  Young  is  most  likely  to  pay 
all  his  scores  ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  many  divings,  under  other 
disguises,  it  has  so  happened,  that  he  has  still  risen  up. again  at 
last,  in  his  own  true  name  of  Robert  Young. 

There  may  be  also  as  great  a  controversy  raised,  what  country- 
man he  is.  In  some  of  the  original  papers  in  my  keeping,  he  ' 
passes  for  an  Irishman';  in  some,  lor  a  Scotchman ;  in  his  own  letters 
(which  I  have  the  least  reason  of  all  to  believe,  and,  being  myself 
an  Englishman,  I  am  most  unwilling  to  believ6)  he  gives  himself 
out  for  an  Enghshman,  born  at  Chester.  Wherefore,  till  I  am 
more  familiarly  acquainted  with  him,  than  he  himself  says  I  am, 
I  must  be  forced  to  leave  his  country  uncertain :  though  I  am  con- 
fident, there  will  be  no  great  contention  or  emulation  between  the 
three  kingdoms,  to  which  of  them  he  owes  his  birth. 
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In  the  same  letters,  wherein  he  says  he  was  bora  at  Chester,  he 
affirms,  that  his  grandfather  was  Sir  Peter  Young's  son,  and  his 
grandmother  ^he  Duke  of  Lenox's  daughter.  Had  he  really  been 
descended  from  Sir  Peter  Young,  I  might  still  urge,  that  he  is  the 
more  to  blame  in  rendering  an  honest  stock,  as  he  calis  it  there, 
infamous,  by  making  it  d^enerate  into  the  most  enormous  crimes. 

But  how  can  I  credit  him  in  this  matter  of  his  extraction  from  Sir 
Peter  Young,  and  the  illustrious  house^  of  Lenox ;  when,  in  the 
very  same  paper,  there  follows  immediately,  that  which,,  to  my 
knowledge,  is  a  horrid  lie:  that  he  was  ordained  priest  by  the 
Bishop  of  Clc^her  ?  For  I  shall  give  infallible  proof,  that  his  prielU't 
orders  he  only  imposed  on  himself,  by  his  own  false  hand. 

But,  to  clear  up  this  whole  business,  I  have  also  by  me  a  true 
copy  of  an  account,  he  gave  of  himself ;  wherein,  quite  forgetting 
this  romance  of  his  being  a  Cheshire  man,  and  his  near  kindred 
to  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  he  gives  this  narrative  of  his  own  life. 

It  is  dated.  May  26,  1683  ;  and  declares  that  he  was  bora  at 
Warrington  in  Lancashire ;  that  he  went  over  into  Ireland,  and  to 
school  at  Iniskillin :  that  he  thence  removed  to  Dublin  college, 
being  eighteen  years  old ;  where  he  continued  seven  years,  and 
was  made  Master  of  Arts,  eleven  years  since  ;  that  thence  he  went 
to  be  curate  in  Leighlin,  and,  for  three  years  last  past,  was  chap- 
lain to  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin :  that  he  preached  all  the 
courses,  for  the  dean  and  prebends,  at  ten  shillings  a  sermon  : 
that  he  had  all  the  book-money,  that  is,  the  fees  for  marriages, 
burials,  and  christenings,  there  being  no  other  parish*church,  but 
thje  cathedral:  that  he  lived  in  the  bishop's  house,  till  his  death, 
since  Christmas :  that,  two  years  before,  he  married  the  bishop's 
house-keeper :  that  he  had  testimonials  fh>m  the  college  of  Dublin, 
and  was  ordained  by  his  own  bishop. 

Now  would  not  any  plain  honest  man  take  this  to  be  a  simple 
and  true  narrative  of  the  man's  birth,  his  education,  and  conversa^* 
tion  ?  But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  everyline  almost  of 
all  this  is  full  of  gross  falshoods.  And,  as  ilUluck  would  have  it, 
after  he  and  his  reputed  wife  had  rambled  over  England  for  divers 
years,  and  cheated  multitudes  of  well-disposed  persons,  by  the 
help  of  false  and  lying  certificates,  they  being  at  last  apprehended 
and  imprisoned  at  Bury,  as  you  will  hear,  confessed  before  tb« 
magistrates,  that  all  their  testimonials  and  recommendatieni^were 
false,  and  forged. 

Wherefore  it  is  time  for  me  to  leave  still  in  the  dark,  as  I  find  it, 
that  age  of  Mr.  Young's  life,  which  he  has  made  cither  to  bo 
merely  fabulous,  or  so  mixed  with  truth  and  fable,  that  there  is  no 
distinguishing  between  them.  I  now  apply  myself  to  that  part  of 
it,  which,  from  undoubted  testimony,  J  can  affirm  to  be  historical. 
And  I  shall  date  the  beginning  of  this  period  about  the  year  l680« 

In  that  year,  or  near  thereupon,  his  first  famous  exploit,  that  oc- 
curs to  me  worthy  of  himself,  was  his  marrying  a  second  wife,  Maiy 
Hutt,  whilst  his  first  lawful  wife  Anne  Y^absly  was  living ;  wita 
whom  he  had  cohabited  five  yean,  and  had  tbrc^  children  by  her. 
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Then,  td  qualify  himself  for  employment  in  the  church  of  Ire-' 
land,  and  to  maintain  hi«  family  (which  he  had  taken  sacb  a  way 
to  increase)  he  did  reaUy  insinuate  himself  into  deacon's  orders  by 
the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Killaloo  ;  whom  he  circumvented  by 
forging  the  Archbishop  of  CashelFs,  theBidiopof  Waterford's,  and 
other  clergymen's  hands,  to  false,  but  Tery  ample  testimonials  of  his 
morals  and  learning. 

But,  as  for  his  priest's  orders,  he  was  beholden  to  no  bishop  foi^ 
them :  he  had  only  recourse  to  his  own  incontparaUe  faculty  of 
counterfeiting  hands  and  seals  :  so  that,  if  that  same  Dr.  Hookes, 
you  wot  of,  had  been  but  an  honest  man,  he  might  easily  have 
found  out  the  false  priest,  without  ever  troubUng  himself  to  write 
to  me  about  him. 

However,  being  after  this  manner  ordained  deacon,  and  hav- 
ing ordained  himself  priest,  he  got  to  be  entertained  as  a  curate, 
first  at  Tallogfa  in  the  diocese  of  Waterford  ;  whence,  for  divers 
crimes,  he  ran  away  with  another  man's,  horse,  whidh  he^never  re* 
stored  :  then  at  Castle-Reah  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  whence 
he  was  forced  to  flee  for  getting  a  bastard ;  and,  lastly,  at  KildaBin 
in  the  diocese  of  Kifanore. 

Nor  had  he  been  long  in  this  last  cure,  but  he  was  accused,  for 
many  heinous  oflfences,  before  the  bishop  of  that  see,  who,  at  the 
time  of  my  writing  this,  is  the  most  Reverend  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin ;  whose  just  description  of  the  man  I  shall  give  in  its  due  place  ^ 
wherein  his  grace  has  represented  him,  as  the  most  impudent, 
lying,  profligate  wretch  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Wherefore,  to  escape  the  justice  of  his  diocesan,  who  knew  him 
so  thoroughly,  he  fled  into  the  diocese  of  Raphoe.  But,  being 
pursued  tli^ther,  and  traced,  out  by  the  notoriety  of  some  of  his  new 
pranks,  he  was  apprehended  by  my  old  friend  Bishop  Hopkins, 
and  first  imprisoned  at  Lifi*erd  ;  then  removed  to  the  gaol  of  Cavan, 
where  he  was  presently  loaded  with  many  of  his  former  crimes, 
especially  for  having  two  wives  then  living;  Simon  Hutt,  the 
father  of  the  second,  being  then  an  inhabitant  and  inn-keeper  in 
Cavan. 

AVhereupon  the  ^ood  Bishop  of  .Kifanore,  now  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  fearing  Robert  Young  might  come  to  be  hanged  in  his 
gown,  degraded  him  from  his  orders  ;  if  I  may  call  them  his,  since 
Sie  dse  of  them  he  had  surreptitiously  gotten,  the  other  was  reaUy 
none  at  all. 

Shortly  after  he  was  indicted,  and  should  have  been  tried  for  his 
having  two  wives  :  but  he  had  so  ordered  the  matter,  by  ah  admira- 
ble artifice  (which  I  shall  tell  by  and  by)  that  the  two  women  could 
never  be  brought  together  at  his  trial,  to  own  him  for  their  husband. 

By  this  means  he  was  discharged  of  a  crime,  whereof  I  shall  pre- 
sently give  manifest  proo&,  besides  his  own  confession,  under  hi» 
own  hand;  which,  I  hope,  the  reader  will  not  think  he  did  coun- 
terfeit too. 

But,  still  being  in  Cavan  gaol  for  fees  and  debts  contracted  there, 
to  free  himself  thence  he  msuk  application  to  the  Dukeof  Ormond, 
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at  that  time  lord-lieutenant  of  that  kingdom  ;  pretending,  that 
if  be  were  once  out  of  prison,  and  had  leave  to  appear  before  his 
grace,  he  could  make  notable  discoveries  of  dangerous  plots 
against  the  government ;  in  which  some  of  the  nobility,  and 
several  bishops,  were  concerned. 

Whereupon,  the  popish  plot  having  been  just  before  in  full  vogue 
there,  as  well  as  here,  the  duke  thought  it  expedient  to  grant  him 
bis  liberty,  in  order  to  his  coming  up  to  Dublin,  to  make  good  what 
he  had  so  confidently  promised. 

But  the  knave  had  his  end,  and  having  got  out  o'f  gaol,  by  a  pre- 
tence so  plausible,  be  never  thought  of  calling  at  Dublin,  .but  re- 
tired secretly  to  Iniskillin,  and  let  the  discovery  of  that  plot  shift 
for  itself :  which,-  they  that  knew  him  best  may  think,  was  the 
honestest  action  of  his  life ;  to  break  only  a  promise,  that  he 
might  avoid  being  an  Irish  evidence :  and  perhaps  some  of  m j 
friends  may  be  apt  to  say,  Si  sic  omnia. 

Whilst  he  was  lurking  at  Iniskillin,  he  inticed  thither  his  second 
wife  Mary  Hutt,  who  has  ever  since  run  the  same  fortune  with  him^ 
and  been  the  inseparable  companion  of  all  his  frauds^  and  was  the 
very  woman  that  appeared  against  me  before  the  lords,  to  justify- 
the  association.  So  that  from  that  time  we  hear  ;nothing  more  of 
his  true  wife,  Anne  Yeabsley.  .It  seems  he  -then  intirely  cast  her 
off,  after  he  had  allured  her  by  the  most  solemn  vows  of  living  with 
her  alone,  and  for  ever  renouncing  the  other,  to  be  the  chief  in- 
strument of  his  not  being  convicted  at  Cavan ;  and  that  by  no  lest 
than  a  downright  perjuring  herself  for  his  sake. 

But,  whatever  became  of  her,  it  is  certain,  that  it  was  with  Mary- 
Hutt  he  fled  into  England,  in  or  about  the  year  1683.  And,  from 
that  time  to  this,  they  have  run  a  constant  uninterrupted  race  of 
all  kinds  of  wickedness  in  this  kingdom,  scarce  ever  passing  a 
month,  or  a  week,  of  these  eleven  years,  without  either  being 
actually  in  some  prison,  or  committing  such  crimes  as  deserved  the 
deepest  dungeons . 

liie  first  news  I  hear  of  him  after  his  arrival  in  England,  was 
upon  his  making  application  to  the  venerable  Archbishop  Bancroft, 
for  some  employment  in  our  church.  This  he  did  in  the  garb,  and 
under  the  character  of  a  distressed  Irish  clergyman  :  and,  to  prove 
himself  such,  he  exhibited  his  counterfeit  orders  from  the  Bishop 
of  Clogher.  And  I  must  not  omit,  that,  as  a  testimony  of  his 
modesty;  this  his  first  visit  at  Lambeth,  and  the  producing  his  or- 
ders there,  was  within  a  month  aftc^r  he  had  been  degraded  in 
Ireland. 

Bift  the  iirise  and  wary  archbishop  immediately  suspected  him 
and  his  letters  of  orders,  they  being  not  in  form,  or  the  usual 
style,  nor  the  seal  fixed  in  its  due  place.  Against  all  which  ex- 
ceptions the  falsary  fenced  as  well  as  he  could  with  a  shameless  lye«. 
Yet  he  received  no  other  answer,  but  that  his  grace  had  no  cose 
void  in  bis  gift. 

Bat  Young  would  not  be  put  off  so ;  shortly  after  he  came  again, 
dciiriog  and  pressing  the  archbishop  to  recommend  him  to  be  a 
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ehaplain  to  some  ship,  or  to  some  cove  in  one  of  otur  vestcm  plan* 
tati<»is.  Wliicb  bis  grace  agaiB  lefused,  and  upon  surer  gtonndi 
than  before  :  for,  in  tbe  mean  time,  he  bad  sent  to  Dr.  Foley^ 
chaplain  to  the  Arcbbidiop  of  BubHn,  then  in  England,  Smt  a  belter 
information  concerning  Uiis  bold  and  i»p<HPlniiata  man,  vhich 
produced  the  letters  heKealter  set  down  froaa  the  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Dublin^  and  tbe  liOrd  Bishop  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  touchmff 
his  ft>rging  of  orders,  hie  degradation,  his  double  marriage^  and 
other  his  good  qualities. 

Thus  failing  at  the  archbiahop's,  he  forlhwitifi  sent  hia  woman  to 

Windsor,  where  the  court  then  resided,  with  a  petition  to  the 

king ;  therein  she  sets  forth,  that  bw  name  was  Marj  Green,  the 

wife  of  one  Robert  Green,  an  Irish  minialer  ;  who,  going  mtd  die 

West-Indies,  upon'  urrenl  aiairs,  wa3  taken  captive  by  the  pj** 

rates  of  Sa^lee.    Therefore  she  prays  that  the  kis^  would  be  gme»- 

ously  pleased  to  recommend  her  sad  condition  to  the  eleigy  of  £n|^  ' 

land  ;  and  that  his  Majesty  wonld  request  them  (so  her  secretary 

words  it)  to  contribute  their  charity  toward  her  husband's  raasooi. 

This  petition  was  read  in  council,  Jhine  18,  1664,  and  reimedto 

4ie  Lord  Arebbishop  of  C^Miterbury,  and  tbe  Lord  Bishop  of  Lo»* 

don.    But  we  may  be  sure  the  petitioner,  er  her  husband*  came  no 

more  to  Lambeth  for  an  answer  to  ihe  nderence.    They  took  a 

shorter  way,  and  much  easier  toUiemselves. ;  they  focge«i  a  fevoui^ 

able  ^report  upon  ti^e  petitiois  wndev  the  Archbishop  and  Biahop 

ol  London's  hand»and  seids  ;.  by  vertne  of  whida  (tosethet  mtn 

the  archbishop's  true  hand  and  seal,  which  they  had  gotten  fay 

chance,  and  affixed  a  folse  veoommeiidatioa  to  it)  they  wandered 

a  h»ng  l«ne  over  England,  somelinBea  together,  aometimeaasiindery 

he  passing"  for  her  brother,  sonaetimes  under  the  name  of  S)ohc«t 

Nutt,  sometimes  of  Robert  Green  t  and  so  disked  the  king'a  sub<» 

jscts  of 'very  considerable  8^Hns» 

But  at  k»gth  tbia  plot  waa  unkwhi^  apoiikadi  by  theiff  coming  im 
their  progress  to  play  their  pranks  in  Suffolk,  tibe  anchbiahe^'s 
native  eounlpy,  especially  in  Bnvy  'y  where  exhibiting  tbeir  fiibe 
irecomflMnidations  to  Mr.  Clegiga*,  ^e  miatistet  of  that  town».  lb* 
vagabond  and  hia  quean  were  seised  \xpon  siispieacaa ;  and,  being  . 
•everaMy  examined,  theiy  themselvea  coniesaed.befoEe  divera  jMatirea 
•f  the  peace  the  whole  train  o£  their  foogeaiea  ki  dii^  parlieidM. 
Whereupon  they  were  tried,  and  found  gnuky^  andsenteneed  to 
sbaod'  in  the  pillory  in  the  nuNrhet  of  Bo^  October  6,  1684  ;  hn 
going  under  the  name  of  Robert  Yoong,  alaa  Hutt;  sheof  Mary 
Green,  alias  Hutt,  alias  Peirson,  alias  Young. 

Some  time  after  thi8>  havii^  made  a  piopertrji  of  ikm  nawe  of 
Careen,  andof  tihe  oaptive  kish-miniater  long  enough^  and  aqneesed 
ent  of  it  as  mueh-aaoney  aa  it  would  afford ;  and  not  being  t^  be 
terrified  foom  so  gaii^hl  » traffic  by  one  pittorj^ng  at  B«s|i^  tfeey 
■tiH' oarried  i^  on,  only-  changing  the  scen^  and  dheria^  their 
•tyle :  she,  that  before  was  Mary  Green,  is  again.  se«t  oulw  aad 
ftir«yMied  by  her  friend,  with  a  new  set  of  forgped  instaumcniaind 
namet. 
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Insooie  6fher  false  recommetidatory  papers^  the  passed  for 
If  rg«  Mary  Jones  wife  of  Mr.  Robert  Jones,  rector  of  Ashford  : 
in  others,  for  Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Smitb,  suppeV'^ 
lid  rector  too,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  same  Ashford,  in  the  dio« 
cese  of  Canterbury  :  whereas  neither  Jones,  nor  Smith,  was  eter 
rector  there,  no  more  than  Doctor  Hookes  is  rector  of  Wingrare  in 
Buckinghamshire. 

However,  each  of  these  her  new  husbands  was  pretended  to  be 
m  prisoner  for  a  vast  debt,  upon  the  account  of  suretiship :  and  she 
carried  about  with  her  divers  counterfeit  letters  of  the  hand  still  of 
Archbishop  Sancroft,  desiring  (and  in  one  of  her  papers  making 
his  grace  humbly  to  beseech)  the  contributions  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  for  the  poor  man's  enlargement. 

This  cheat  was  indeed  more  gainful  to  them  than  the  former. 
The  archbishop's  hand  was  so  admhrably  well  imitated,  especially 
in  the  tdbscriptions  of  his  name,  that  she  generally  met  with  a  tery 
kind  reception  ;  and  particularly  applying  herself  to  three  bishops, 
who,  of  all  the  bench,  were  the  archbishop's  lUost intimate  friends, 
even  they  were  deceived  by  a  legerdemain  so  well  devi^d,  and 
nothing  doubting,  but  it  was  his  grace's  thie  hand  (though  they 
knew  if  almost  as  well  as  their  ^mn)  they  and  their  clergy  were 
very  bountiful  to  ber« 

Nor  was  Robert  Young  himself  all  this  while  idle,  but  som«- 
timealie  accompanied  this  Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Smith,  as  her 
brotbet }  sometimes  be  came  after  her  as  her  receiver :  some- 
times be  went  a  dii^ent  road  from  her,  as  her  agent  deputed  to 
soilicit  good  people's  charity  to  so  pious  a  work :  shewing  another 
Mte  letter  under  the  hand  of  Dr.  Faulconherge,  secretary  to  the 
'  arcMnsbop ;  wherein  were  set  down  divers  sums,  as  given  by  se- 
fwral  of  the  clergy,  to  draw  m  others;  and,  among  the  rest,  I 
tiiank  ber,  she  owns  the  receipt  of  4l.  from  the  Bishop  of  Rochester* 

I  admnre  how  it  was  possible  this  their  wicked  trade  was  not  soon- 
er ^Kecof  ensd ;  which  it  had  been  in  a  nation  less  charitable  thaA 
0UM«  But  hem  they  successfully  drove  it  on  the  better  part  of  the 
year  1687,  till  at  length  the  archbishop  was  alarmed  from  divers 
quarters,  by  no^fiee  that  his  hand  and  seal  went  a  begging  about 
tlie  kilkgdom  ;  which  occasioned  the  advertisements,  that  were 
griwft  to  tbe  whole  nation,  in  the  Gazettes  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber 1687,  to  beware  of  Mrs.  Jones  and  Robert  Smith  ;  and  to  ap- 
pvebtnd  them',  that  they  might  be  dealt  with  According  to  law : 
wllercupon  Mrs*  Jones  was  very  closely  traced  to  Chester,  and 
iBK«hed  for  there  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's  order.  But 
^M  pnevenCed  the  diligence  of  his  messenger,  and  escaped  to 
London. 

Not  kmg  after  this,  they  both  came  to  Bromley.  The  occasion 
of  it  was  (as  I  have  understood  since)  that  Mr.  Goodwyn,  who  offi- 
ciated sometime  for  Mr,  Dobson,  falling  suddenly  ill,  and  g-oiifgto 
Loftdon  for  cure  ;  and  being  at  a  loss  for  the  supply  of  a  chaplain 
at  the  College  of  Widows,  had  by  chance  this  Voting  offered  to 
lFfm>    as*  a  grave  Irish  clergyman,  of  good  preferment  in  t*i«t 
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church,  but  at  present  out  of  business,  having  fled  that  kingdom 
with  his  family,  upon  the  beginning  of  the  Duke  of  Tyrconners 
rage  against  the  protestants* 

By  help  of  this  imposture  he  and  his  wife  were  entertained  at 
Bromley,  though,  by  good  hap,  they  made  a  very  little  stay  here. 
Yet,  as  short  as  it  was,  he  has  left  signal  marks  behind  him  of  his 
wickedness,  and  particularly  of  his  owning  that  he  had  the  knack 
to  counterfeit  any  man's  hand  in  England. 

However,  during  his  small  time  in  the  college,  the  good  widows 
had  respected  him,  and  his  fellow  traVeller  so  kindly,  that  he  re- 
membered it  two  or  three  years  after,  when  he  was  in  Newgate. 
I  will  presently  produce  the  very  letter  written  thence,  in  which 
he  is  not  ashamed  to  beg  of  an  hospital,  and  in  a  canting  strain,  to 
intreat  they  would  make  a  coUection  among  them,  towards  his  be- 
ing removed  to  the  king's  bench. 

The  whole  letter  is  full  of  prevarications  :  but  there  is  one  I  can- 
not forbear  mentioning  now*  For  though  the  true  cause  of  his  and 
his  reputed  wife's  being  clapped  up  in  Newgate,  .was  their  forg- 
ing several  bills  of  exchange,  and  receiving  the  money  upon  them^ 
for  which  they  both  then  stood  convicted,  and  had  been  pilloried  ; 
yet  he  solemnly  protests,  and  thanks  God,  that  he  was  not  a  pri- 
soner for  any  ill  thing,  but  only  because  an  Irishman  (whom  I  pray 
God  forgive,  these  are  his  very  words)  swore  against  me,  that,  by 
virtue  of  bills,  I  raised  money  for  the  use  of  King  James  :  whereas 
(says  he)  you  all  remember  I  stood  up  for  the  church  of  England, 
and  stood  in  the  gap  against  'the  Roman  CathoUcks  in  the  worst  of 
times. 

But  after  a  short  time  of  sojourning  here,  of  about  six  wedm, 
or  two  months,  in  the  year  1687,  Robert  Young  soon  perceived, 
that  the  poor  town  of  Bromley  was  not  a  proper  seat  for  him  to  set 
up  his  rest  in  ;  where  he  could  only  expect  a  bare  subsistence  by 
reading  prayers,  as  a  substitute  to  one  who  was  himself  a  substitute 
to  the  chaplain  of  the  college  :  whereas  he  knew,  and  had  practis- 
ied,  a  far  more  ready  way  of  getting  a  plentiful  livelihood :  whether 
honest  or  dishonest  he  mattered  not. 

Wherefore,  removing  hence  to  Wapping,  and  thence  to  White- 
chapel,  he  began  to  look  out  for  some  fitter  place  for  a  new  scene 
of  action ;  where  he  might  more  profitably  exercise  his  best-belov- 
ed faculty  of  counterfeiting  hands  and  seals. 

At  length  he  cast  his  eye  on  St.  Albans,  a  town,  which,  by  reason 
of  its  great  trade,  and  convenient  distance  from  London,  and,  be- 
ing so  great  a  thorough-fair,  he  pitched  on  to  practise  in  it  some 
of  the  cleanliest  feats»  I  must  say^  of  his  knavish  dexterity  in  that 
kind. 

Between  St.  Albans  and  London,  he  began  to  ply  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1688,  and  it  was  not  long  l^fore  he  crept  into  a  great 
familiarity  in  the  post-house  there.  By  what  arts  of  courtship  he 
became  so  intimate  on  a  sudden  in  the  family,  I  leave  it  to  the 
ensuing  papers  to  inform  my  reader. 

However,  by  this  means,  he  procured  the  absolute  coaunand  of 
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all  the  mails  of  that  road ;  and  so  had  the  opportunity  of  opening 
and  perusing^  and  taking  oat,  and  putting  in»  what  letters  he 
pleased,  between  the  chief  traders  of  those  parts,  and  their  corres- 
pondents in  London, 

Having  thus  furnished  himself  with  proper  tools,  and  chosen  as 
fit  a  shop  to  work  in,  as  any  in  England,  he  presently  fell  to  his 
usual  way  of  commerce ;  whereof  I  shall  only  mention  three  or 
four  instances ;  they  being  the  ve^y  same  for  which  he  and  his  sup- 
posed wife  were  afterwards  condemned  of  forgery  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

His  first  cheat  was  thus  :  in  July  1688,  he  went  to  Northamp- 
ton, and,  under  the  name  of  Robert  Smith,  paid  to  Mr»  John 
Clarke,  an  inhabitant  there,  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  and  took 
his  bill  of  exchange  for  it,  to  one  Mr.  Jonathan  Kendall  of  London : 
Mr.  Clarke  also  sending  a  letter  of  advice,  that  he  had  drawn  such 
a  bill  upon  him  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Robert  Smith. 

Robert  Young,  whom  we  must  now  call  Robert  Smith,  forged 
another  bill  verbatim  by  the  true  one,  for  the  same  sum  of  twenty 
pounds,  payable  to  himself  under  the  same  false  name ;  and, 
straight  coming  up  to  London,  delivered  the  forged  bill  to  Mr* 
Kendall ;  which  being  so  very  exactly  done,  Mr.  Kendall  made  no 
delay  of  paying  it,  and  had  Robert  Smith's  receipt,  dated  July  16. 

As  soon  as  this  was  over,  honest  Robert  immediately  took  horse, 
and  hasted  down  to  Northampton  ;  where,  arriving  on  July  17,  he 
forthwith  went  to  Mr.  Clarke,  and  told  him,  that  he  had  offered  his 
hill  at  London,  but  Mr.  Kendall  refused  to  pay  it,  and  therefore  de- 
sired his  money  again,  producing  the  true  bill ;  which  Mr.  Clarke 
receiving,  and  seeing  no  imaginable  cause  of  distrust,  paid  the 
twenty  pounds  without  derourr. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Kendall  only  sustained  the  loss  of 
twenty  pounds,  and,  perhaps,  somewhat  smiled  at  the  clever  con- 
trivance. But  that  which  next  follows,  was  more  extraordinary, 
and  struck  deeper  into  their  purses. 

And  how  can  my  reader  now  think  it  probable,  that  both  Mr. 
Clarke  and  Kendall  should  be  again  cheated  by  the  same  hand,  of 
a  much  greater  sum,  within  less  than  three  months  after  ?  Yet  so 
it  really  happened  ;  and,  in  such  a  manner,  thai  it  was  almost  im- 
possible for  the  wit  of  man  to  prevent  it. 

His  second  St.  Albans  cheat,  therefore,  was  this.  Being  nOw 
become  perfect  in  the  exact  character  of  Mr.  Clarke's  writing,  he 
forged  a  bill,  dated  October  5,  l688,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Clarke  on 
Mr.  Kendall,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  payable  at  sight 
to  his  own  Mary  Young,  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Mary  Clarke. 

And,  because  there  was  a  necessity  that  a  letter  of  advice  should 
go  before  the  bill,  he  counterfeited  one  also  in  this  manner  :  In  the 
Northampton  bag,  which  he  opened  at  St.  Albans,  he  found  along 
letter  written  to  Mr.  Kendall  by  Mr.  Clarke,  touching  divers  par- 
ticular affairs  then  transacting  between  them.  This  letter  he  in- 
tercepted, transcribed  it  throughout^  and,  about  the  middle  of  hift 
false  copy,  inserted  these  words,  that  he  had  drawn  on  Mr.  Kendall 
a  bill  of  one  hundred  and  fifly  pounds,  to  be  paid  upon  sight  to 
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Mrs.  Mary  Clarke ;  and  io  went  on  with  the  other  businea*,  a$  in 
the  true  letter.  This  for{2:ed  letter  be  put  into  the  Northampton: 
mail ;  so  it  went  safe  to  Mr.  Kendall  at  London. 

The  next  morning  after,  Mrs.  Mary  Clarke  came  to  him  with  her 
bill.  Whereupon  Mr.  Kendall,  not  in  the  leaftt  sunpecting  that 
the  bill  or  letter  of  advice  were  forged,  because  he  was  ccmfid^nt, 
they  were  both  of  Mr.  Clarke's  own  hand  writing,  and  thjs  letter  giv- 
ing him  an  account  of  several  oiHer  businesses,  which  he  thought 
could  not  possibly  bd  known  to  any,  but  to  Mr.  Clarke^  and  him- 
self, he  presently  paid  to  Mary  Clarke  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  and  so  lost  the  whole  sum  beyond  recovery. 

His  third  cheat  on  the  same  road  was  in  this  manner ;  about  the 
latter  end  of  February,  in  the  same  year,  1688,  he  sent  his  second 
false-self  now  again  under  the  name  of  Mary  Young,  to  Mr. 
Jonathan  Mathew  of  Daventry  in  Northamptonshire.  She  paid"" 
him  nine  pounds  ;  for  which  he  gave  her  a  bill  of  exchange  upon 
Mr.  Richard  Shipton  of  LondoUf  payable  to  the  said  Mary  Young» 
which  she  received  March  the  l4th. 

By  this  true  original  of  Mr.  Mathew's  own  hand,  on  the  1 8th  of 
March  following,  he  forged  another  bill  in  the  name  of  the  said 
Mr.  Mathewy  for  two  hundred  pounds,  charged  also  on  the  said  Mr. 
Shipton,  And  having  still  the  liberty  to  search  the  Daventry  mail 
at  St.  AlbanSy  and  finding  there  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mathew  to  Mr. 
ShiptoB,  he  made  the  same  uae  of  it  as  he  had  done  that  of  Mr. 
Clarke's  to  Mr.  Kendall ;  transcribed  it  intirely,.  and,  in  the  same 
surreptitious  manner  as  before,  put  in  an  advice  of  his  having 
drawn  a  hill  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  for  whom,  which  letter 
was  immediately  sent  by  the  post  to  Mr.  Shipton. 

The  false  bill  and  letter  of  advice,  I  am  assured,  was  so  accu- 
rately counterfeited,  that  Mr.  Mathew  himself  could  not  discover 
the  difierence,  nor  disown  it  upon  view  ;  but  only  in  that  he  was 
certain  he  had  never  drawn  any  bill  of  that  importance. 

Mr.  Shipton  therefore  was  easily  deceived  by  the  similitude  of 
hands  ;  and  Robert  Young  having  sent  Mary,  to  London,  to  re- 
ceive the  money,  he  paid  it  without  the  least  scruple  ;  since  thia  ^ 
letter  of  advice  ako  mentioned  other  things  which  Mr.  Sbipton 
knew  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Mathew,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Shipton  tent  hini  word,  that  he 
had  paid  in  his  name  a  sum  so  considerable,  dispatched  immedi- 
ately  a  servant  up  to  London,  to  let  him  know,  he  had  never  drawn 
any  such  bill  upon  him,  and  had  given  him  this  timely  notice,  that* 
if  possible,  he  might  retrieve  the  money. 

Thenceforth,  they  both  used  all  imaginable  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover the  authors  of  the  fraud.  Which  Mary  Young  perceiving, 
by  their  frequent  letters  to  'eadh  other,  Robert  having  still  the  ad-* 
vantage,  of  opening  at  St.  Albans ;  she  wrote  Mr.  Mathew  a  most 
insulting  letter  ;  telling  him,  that  she  had  made  bold  to  borrow  of 
Mr.  Shipton  two  hundred  pounds  upon  his  credit,  but  would  repay 
it,  when  she  was  able.  And,  to  amuse  him  the  more  in  his  search, 
she  added  a  fiam  story,  that  she  had  got  his  hand  by  corrupting 
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one  of  the  letter-carriers  in  London ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  need 
not  trouble  himself  to  enquire  any  farther  about  the  matter;  sub- 
scribing herself,  Mary  Young,  alias  Brown,  alias  Stewart,  alias 
Forbes,  alias  Boner,  &c.  of  which  pretty  piece  of  impudent  raillery, 
my  reader  shall  have  the  true  cq>y,  when  it  comes  in  its  ci^urse* 

His  last  forgeries  practised  at  St.  Albans,  that  have  come  with- 
in my  observation,  were  upon  Mr.  Olds  of  Coventry,  and  Mr. 
Billers  of  London.  ^ 

But,  before  I  proceed  to  these,  I  must  acquaint  my  reader,  that 
Robert  Young  had  owed  Mr,  Olds  aud  Mr.  Billers  an  ancient 
grudge,  of  as  long  standing  as  the  year  1683;  because  then  he 
t:ould  only  defraud  them  of  ten  pounds,  and  a  ring,  and  not  •f 
one  hundred  pounds,  as  he  designed.    The  case  was  thus : 

Robert  Young,  in  June  1683,  forged  a  bill  in  the  name  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Olds  of  Coventry,  for  one  hundred  pounds,  upon  Mr.  John 
Billers  of  London,  payable  at  sight. 

He  likewise  forged  a  letter  of  advice  of  the  siiid  bill,  which  he 
procured  to  be  put  into  some  post.upon  the  road.  And  according- 
ly it  ^as  delivered  in  London  to  Mr.  Billers,  on  June  the  12tlu 

The  next  day,  being  June  the  13th,  Robert  Young,  in  a  canon*- 
ical  habit  with  a  scarf  on,  presented  to  Mr.  Billers  the  forged  IhII 
for  one  hundred  pounds  ;  the  counterfeit  was  exact,  and  Mr.  Bil- 
lers had  received  a  letter  of  advice  before  ;  whereupon  he  straight 
ordered  his  cash-keeper  to  pay  the  Reverend  Mr.  Young  his  bill. 

Robert,  seeing  the  money  come  so  freely,  would  have  taken  it 
upon  content ;  the  servant  would  not  pay  it,  except  he  would  left 
it  over ;  which  at  length  he  did. 

But,  before  he  could  carry  it  away,  the  servant  whispering  this 
to  his  master,  and  Mr.  Billers  himsdf  observing  something  in  the 
bill,  that  gave  him  reason  to  suspect  it,  came  to  them,  and  said  %o 
Robert,  that  he  desired  to  b«  better  satisfied  in  the  said  biU,  an4L 
that  he  was  the  person,  whose  right  it  was  to  receive  it,  since  he 
knew  him  not. 

Robert  replied,  he  was  a  country  minister,  altogether  a  stranger 
m  town,  and  known  to  none  but  the  Archbishqp  of  Canterburjr. 
<  Well,  said  Mr.  Billers,  when  you  bring  me  anv  of  the  archbishop's 
*  gentlemen  to  give  me  an  account  of  his  g^ce  s  knowledge  of  you, 
'  you  shall  presently  have  the  money.' 

But  Robert  pretended  very  urgent  occasions  for  it,  and  that  he 
was  to  pay  away  soQie  of  it  that  ni^t ;  and  therefore  earnestly  in- ' 
H'eated  he  might  have  the  whole,  or  at  least  ten  pounds  <^  it  for  the 
present.  Mr.  Bfllers  consented  to  this  last  request ;  Mr.  Young 
gave  a  receipt  for  the  ten  pounds  ;  and,  to  prevent  a  farther  trouble 
of  telling  die  money  again,  Mr.  Billers  desired  him  to  seal  the  rest 
up  in  the  bag  where  it  was  put.  Mr.  Young  had  no  seal.  Mx*  BiU 
krs  pufled  off  his  fineer  a  gold  ring  set  with  a  cornelian  stone ;  hid 
Mr.  Young  seal  the  bag  with  it ;  gave  the  ring  into  his  keepingi 
aad  appointed  him  to  briog  it  again  the  next  day,  when  be  came 
for  die  residue  of  the  money.  Mr.  Young  very  fairly  went  away 
with  ibft  ten  pounds  and  the  ring,  but  never  easne  ^gain  for  the 
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remainder  of  his  bill,  or  to  bring  witness,  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  archbishop. 

Having  now  set  forth  this  matter  of  fact  of  Mr.  Billers's  keeping 
back  ninety  pounds  from  Mr,  Robert  Voung,  even  just  when  he 
was  in  the  very  act  of  receiving  it,  I  leave  it  to  my  reader  to  judge, 
whether  Robert  did  not  owe  him  *a  good  turn.  My  next  business 
is  to  shew  how  he  paid  it  him :  some  years,  indeed,  had  passed, 
before  he  took  bis  revenge ;  which  I  somewhat  wonder  at ;  but  he 
took  it  at  last  to  some  purpose. 

The  manner  how  it  was  done  I  shall  express  as  briefly  as  I  can, 
because  the  circumstances  of  this  were  very  near  the  same  with  his 
other  aforementioned  St.  Albans,  forgeries. 

About  the  middle  of  February.  )  688,  he  sent  his  faithful  instru- 
ment Mary,'  under  the  name  now  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Harris,  to  pay  the 
same  Mr.  Olds  ten  pounds  at  Coventry,  for  which  he  gave  her  a 
bill  of  exchange  upon  the  same  Mr.  Billers,  payable  at  sig^ht :  So, 
for  very  good  cause,  Robert  took  care  all,  or  most  of  his  bills  should 
be  wordal. 

By  this  means  Robert  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Olds's 
band,  and  soon  perfected  himself  in  it,  by  watching  over  all  his 
letters  of  correspondence  with  Mr.  Billers,  which  must  come  from 
Coventry  through  St.  Albans,  where  he  governed  those  who  go- 
verned the  post-house. 

Being  thus  prepared,  he  began  at 'first  to  play  at  small  game, 
that  he  might  keep  his  hand  in  use ;  for,  finding  in  one  of  Mr. 
Olds's  letters  two  bills,  the  one  of  fourteen  pounds  ten  shillings,  the 
other  of  twenty  pounds,  both  payable  to  Mr.  Billers,  he  took 
possession  of  the  letter,  forged  indorsements  on  the  bills,  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Billers,  that  they  should  be  paid  to  his  servant,  James 
Moreton  (whose  true  name  was  James  Young,  and  he  was  really 
Robert's  servant)  and  accordingly  both  these  bills  were  paid,  Aug, 
5,  l689,  to  James  Moreton,  alias  Young;  as,  it  seems,  nothing 
can  belong  to  Robert  Young,  without  being  intitled  to  an  alias. 

This  James  Moreton,  alias  Young,  I  say,  did  actually  receive 
both  the  bills  ;  and,  thinking  it  was  but  reasonable  he  should  have 
a  share  in  the  profit,  as  he  had  in  the  knavery,  paid  the  sum  of  the 
one  bill  to  his  master,  apd  kept  the  other  to  himself :  the  first 
cheat  (and  the  last,  I  believe)  that  was  ever  put  upon  Mr.  Robert 
Young. 

But,  afler  these  less  gainful  experiments,  it  seems,  Robert 
Young  thought  it  now  a  fit  season,  that  his  main  plot  upon  Mr. 
Olds  and  Mr.  Billers  should  begin  to  work  ;  for,  by  his  long  fami- 
liarity with  the  northern  mails,  he  had  learned,  that,  at  this  time, 
there  was  a  considerable  cash  of  Mr.  Olds  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Billers. 

Wherefore,  by  the  same  method  which  he  had  used  in  his  other 
cheats  of  this  kind,  he  forged  a  bill  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  be 
paid  at  sight  to  the  same  Mrs.  Sarah  Harris,  proceeding  in  the  same 
Bteps  as  before ;  that  is,  he  intercepted  one  of  Mr.  Olds's  letters, 
transcribed  it,  adding  an  advice  of  having  drawn  the  said  bill  of  two 
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hundred  pounds  for  Mrs.  Sarah  Harris ;  then  suppressed  the  true 
letter,  and  put  the  false  one  into  the  post ;  which  was  delivered  to 
Mr.  Billers,  at  London,  upon  August  the  11th,    I689. 

The  next  morning  came  Mrs.  Sarah  Harris  to  Mr.  Billers,  and 
produced  her  forged  bill.  He  could  discover  no  deceit  in  thehand, 
owned  he  had  received  the  letter  of  advice,  and  was  just  giving 
order  for  the  payment;  when,  by  good  fortune,  he  recollected, 
that  he  h^d  heard  Mr.  Shipton  of  Friday-street  had,  not  long  be- 
fore, been  defrauded  after  the  same  manner,  by  a  woman  coming, 
as  this  did,  in  the  piorning,  and  of  the  same  sum  of  two  hundred 
pounds. 

The  fresh  remembrance  of  this  gave  him  just  grounds  of  being 
jealous  of  the  like  trick ;  so  that,  while  the  money  was  telling  out, 
he  thought  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  send  and  desire  Mr.  Shipton  to 
come  and  take  a  view  of  this  Mrs.  Harris,,  intimating  the  reason 
why  he  sent  for  him. 

Mr.  Shipton  came  accordingly,  and,  upon  the  first  sight,  de- 
clared her  to  be  the  same  Mary  Young,  that  had  lately  cheated 
him  of  his  two  hundred  pounds. 

She,  being  thus  unexpectedly  charged  with  this  crime,  confessed 
it  upon  the  place ;  whereupon  she  was  apprehended,  and  commit- 
ted to  the  King's-bench,  after  she  had  received  above  five-hundred 
pounds,  in  a  short  space,  by  the  like  ways,  whilst  she  was  such  a 
kind  of  agent  at  London  for  Robert  Young  as  my  reader  will  find 
she  owned  upon  oath  afterwards  at  Litchfield. 

But  in  the  King's-bench  I  must  leave  her  for  a  short  time,  that  I 
may  look  out  after  her  dear  friend,  and  inquire  how  he  behaved 
himself,  in  this  sad  catastrophe  of  their  affairs,  after  they  had  so 
long  proceeded  smoothly  and  prosperously. 

It  was  high  time  for  him  now  to  intermit  his  correspondencies  at 
St.  Albans,  and  to  remove  to  a  greater  distance  from  London ;  so 
that  the  next  footsteps,  I  have  traced  of  his  rogueries,  were  at 
Litchfield  ;  whither,  I  find  also,  be  had  made  some  excursions  in 
the  year  16'88:  but  now,  in  the  year  1689,  it  seems,  he  went 
thither,  resolving  to  settle  there  for  some  time. 

There  he  appeared  in  a  genteel  habit,  with  his  man,  James 
Young,  alias  Moreton,  to  Wait  upon  him;  there  he  personated 
again  an  Irish  clergyman,  of  considerable  preferments  in  that 
church,  and  a  plentiful  temporal  estate.  He  kept  two  horses,  rode 
often  abroad  in  an  equipage,  rather  fitting  a  highway-man, 
than  a  divine.  He  had  plenty  of  gold  and  silver,  and  some  plate; 
the  product,  no  doubt,  of  his  late  cheats  upon  Mr.  Clarke,  and  Mr* 
Mathew,  and  Mr.  Olds,  besides  some  remains,  probably,  of  what 
was  collected  for  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Smith,  whilst 
they,  good  men,  perhaps,  lay  in  prison  for  it,  all  the  while.    . 

During  his  abode  at  Litchfield,  he  professed  himself  to  be  a 
single  man,  and,  upon  that  pretence,  made  love  to  divers  women, 
in  the  way  of  marriage  ;  believing,  that  his  former  Mary  was 
lodged  so  safely  in  the  King's-bench,  that  she  could  never  get  out 
to  disturb  his  designs. 
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^  Bui  liiere  {le  was  deceived :  for,  when  the  fire  broke  out  in 
Southwark,  she  made  her  escape,  and  so  had  leisure  to  look  otlt 
after  him,  and  came  time  enough,  ,to  prevent  hi«  intended 
marriage.  , 

For  just  then  he  was  in  close  pursuit  oFa  young  woman  at  Tam« 
worth,  who  had  at  least  one  thousand  pounds  to  her  portion,  and 
he  was  in  great  probability  of  obtaining  her.  But  Mary,  having 
got  loose  by  theabove*mentioned  accident,  wrote  him  divers  letters, 
fiiat  all  her  money  was  spent ;  that  she  would  be  with  him  shortly, 
though  she  begged  by  the  way.  Which,  at  last,  she  made  good, 
and  arrived  there,  some  few  days  before  his  new -designed  weddings 
and  challenged  him  for  her  husband.  Or  else,  undoubtedly,  he 
had  served  Mary  Hutt  the  same  trick,  for  the  sake  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  as  my  reader  will  find,  he  really  served  Anne  Yeabsly, 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

But  this  had  like  to  have  cost  Mary  her  life-:  for  Robert,  being 
inraged  at  the  disappointment,  practised  with  his  man,  to  meet  her 
in  her  coming  down  ;  and  either  to  cut  her  throat,  or  drown  her. 
And,  when  he  refused  (which  was  a  wonderful  honesty  in  any  one, 
that  could  submit  to  be  his  man)  Robert's  next  attempt  was  to  dis^ 
patch  and  kill  his  man,  as  he  went  abroad,  one  day,  with  him  a 
ahooting. 

My  reader,  no  doubt,  will  be  amazed  at  this  horrible  story ;  yet 
I  say  no  more  than  what  his  man  himsdf  declared  upon  oath,  at 
Litchfield,  and  what  all  the  country  thereabout  believes  to  be  true.. 

But,  the  gun  not  going  off,  his  man  fled  from  him,  first  to  Litch- 
field, and  thence  to  Coventry  ;  where  he  acquainted  Mr.  Olds,  a 
mercer  there,  whom  I  have  already  so  often  mentioned,  with  the 
several  cheats,  that  his  master  Robert  Young  had  formerly  acted 
upon  him,  by  forging  bills  of  exchange. 

Mr*  Olds,  having  never  before,  by  all  has  search,  been  able  to 
discover  the  contrivers  of  those  forgeries,  without  delay,  repaired 
to  litchfidd,  and  lighted  upon  Robert  Young,  whilst  he  was  yet  in 
flush  of  money  and  plate ;  which  he  pretended  to  have  brought 
out  of  Ireland,  where  he  adffinned,  he  was  a  dean. 

Mr.  Robert,  being  thus  unawai^  charged  with  all  these  cheats, 
freely  confessed  them  all  to  Mr.  Olds  :  and,  that  he  might  not  lose 
his  new-gotten  reputation  in  the  church  there,  and  all  his  hopes  at 
once,  privately  made  up  the  btuiness,  and  repaid  to  Mr.  Olds  alt 
he  coold  demand  :  that  is  to  say,  the  fourteen  pounds,  ten  shil^ 
lings  ;  the  twenty  pounds ;  and  the  ten  pounds  ;  and  the  value  of. 
the  gold  ring :  which  unlucky  blow  to  his  fortune  made  him^  for 
the  future,  be  content  to  be  served  without  plate* 

But  this  was  also  the  occasion  of  a  worse  mischief,  that  shordy 
-after  befd  Robert  Yoang  and  Mary ;  I  say  Mary  also.  For,  be* 
fore  this,  she  arrived  safe  at  Litchfield ;  and  though,  at  fimt,  he 
positively  denied  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  forewore  her  too,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom;  yet,  in  a  short  time,  I  know  not  how,  they 
were  pieced  together  again,  as  seeming  indeed  to  be  born  fi>r  fMit 
anotber^s  society. 
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I  have  already  told  my  reader,  that  Mr.  Mathew  of  Daveotry 
had  uied  all  poissible  industry,  and  written  avast  number  of  letten, 
and  made  many  fruitleie  joumie«,  in  quest  of  the  author  of  his 
two-hundred  pound  forgery.  But  all  in  vain,  till  now  the  noise  of 
it,  spreading  all  over  the  country,  came,  at  length,  to  Mr.  Olds 
at  Coventry.  He  presently  gave  intimation  by  letter  to  Mr. 
'Mathew,  how  he  himself  had  likewise  been  cheated  of  divers  lese 
sums,  and  recovered  them  again,  by  compositioii :  and  that  his 
knaye  was  still  in  a  flourishing  condition  at  Litchfield.;  and  he 
might  probably  be  the  same  man* 

Mr.  Mathew,  upon  this  intelligence,  quidcly  posted  down  to 
Litchfield  :  beset  the  house,  over  ni^t,  where  Robert  and  Mary 
lodged ;  the  next  morning  Mary  was  soon  taken,  and  Robert  also, 
after  above  an  hour's  search,  was  pulled  out  from  under  a  heap  of 
furz,  in  a  comer  of  the  cellar.  ^ 

They  both  immediately  confessed  the  fact ;  and  Robert  would 
■  fain  have  stopped  Mr.  Mathew's  mouth,  as  he  had  done  Mr,  Olds's, 
with  the  small  relicks  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth. 

But,  that  not  sufficing  for  a  sum  so  considerable,  Robert  stoutly 
denied  all  again,  and  ddied  him  to  do  his  worst :  whereupon  they 
were  both  clapped  up  in  Litchfield  gaoL 

During  this  time,  news  was  come  tcr  the  secretaries'  office  at 
Whitehall,  of  the  aforesaid  violations  on  the  post  office,  at  St.  Al- 
bans :  and  that  the  persons  offending  were  in  custody  at  Litchfield. 
Whereupon,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  then 
principal  Secretary  of  State,  granted  a  warrant  to  Mr.  Legatt,  the 
king's  messenger,  to  bring  them  up  to  town,  as  being  accused  for 
dangerous  practices  against  the  government :  the  persons,  abused 
by  the  former  forgeries,  giving  their  consent,  that  they  should  be 
so  removed. 

Mr.  Legatt  brought  them  up,  and  laid  them  first  in  the  Gate- 
house in  Westminster  ;  whence,  by  a  warrant  of  the  lord  chief 
justice,  they  were  removed  into  London,  and  lodged  safely  (one 
would  have  thought)  in  Newgate. 

To  Newgate,  they  had  directly  steered  their  courses  the  greatest 
part  of  their  lives ;  and  thus,  at  last,  wrought  their  way  thither, 
per  tarias  casus,  per  tot  discrimina.  There  they  were  tried  and 
condeoiaed  for  those  forgeries,  and  underweat  again  the  punish- 
ment of  the  pillory ;  he  being  fined,  for  one  fault,  a  hundred 
inarks  ;  for  the  other,  a  hundred  marks;  and  she  twenty  marks* 
'If  my  reader  shall  ask,  why  Robert  was  found  guilty  of  no  more 
than  two  of  these  cheats  ?  It  wa»,  because  there  was  no  other 
proof  against  him  for  the  rest,  but  the  confession  of  Mary,  who 
plainly  confessed  him  to  be  the  author  of  all.  But  that,  it 
seems,  in  law,  is  not  evidence  sufficient,  because  they  supposed 
her  towbe  his  wife;  it  was  a  pity  the  judges  and  jury  had  not 
Imown  how  little  she  was  his  lawful  w  ife. 

However,  in  Newgate  they  continued  above  two  years,  for  want 
of  payment  of  these  fines,  tUl  the  $5th  of  May  last,  when  his  fines 
were  paid :  I  auppose  his  wife'a  fine  was  <u»charged,  too.     For 
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they  both  came  forth  in  triumph,  and  new  cloaths  on,  that  day, 
with  the  association  in  their  hands ;  afler  they  had  prevailed  with 
Blackhead  to  steal  it  in,  and  steal  it  out  of  my  chimney. 

Thus,  according  to  the  fashion,  I  have  given  a  true  pourtraictof 
these  precious  evidences  of  a  new  plot.  My  next  business  will  be 
to  exemplify  all  this  more  largely,  by  au  then  tick  proofe:  which, 
if  I  mistake  not,  I  shall  do  so  unquestionably,  that  none  shall  be 
able  to  disbelieve  what  I  say  against  Young,  but  such  as  can  be- 
lieve what  Young  has  said  against  me. 

But  first  I  will  dispatch  Blackhead :  touching  whom,  I  will  only 
give  a  copy  of  the  record  of  the.  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  where 
he  was  condemned  for  forgery. 

London  ss,  Deliberat*  Gaol'  Dominor'  Regis  &  Regin'  de  Newgate 
tent'  pro  Civitat'  London,  apud  Justice-Hall  in  le  Old 
Bayly,  London,  die  Jovis  (scil.)  15*^  die  Januarii,  Anno 
Regni  Will'  &  Mar'  nunc  Regis  &  Regin'  AngV  prim'  &c, 

*  Felix  Don  Lewis,  Thomas  Patrick,  Stcph.  Blackhead,  Convict* 
'  pro  fabricand'  &  publicand'  falsum  Script'  Obligator*  in  Nomine 
'  cujusd'  Thorn'  Faulkener  pro  summ'  601.  ponantur  &  quilibet 
'  eor'  ponatur  supra  Pillor*  uno  die  in  Comhill  prope  Excamb' 

*  London  ab  hora  undecima  ante  Merid'  usq  ;  ad  hor'  prim'  post 
'  Merid*  ejus  diei :  Et  quilibet  eor'  habeant  un'  aur*  ibid'  absciss'  & 

*  qucid  quilibet  eor'  habeat  &  sustineat  imprisonament*  in  GaoV  dc 

*  Newgate  per  spatium  unius  anni  integri  sine  Bal*  vel  Manucaptur* 

*  jiixta  form'  Statut'  ejusd'.  ' 

By  this  it  appears,  Blackhead  and  his  two  companions  were  con- 
victed bf  cheating  one  Mr.  Faulkener  of  sixty  pounds,  by  a  false, 
bill  or  bond ;  and  were  condemned  to  stand  in  the  pillory  in  Corn- 
hill  near  the  Exchange,  for  two  hours ;  to  lose  each  of  them  an  ear; 
and  to  continue  prisoners,  for  twelve  months,  without  bail  or  main- 
prize  in  Newgate :  where,  no  doubt,  that  intimacy  between  Black- 
head and  Young  was  contracted,  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  me, 
had  not  God  marvellously  defeated  their  conspiracy  against  me. 

Having  thus,  for  the  present,  rid  my  hands  of  Blackhead,  I 
proceed  next  to  Young.  And,  the  first  scene  of  his  villainies,  that 
have  come  to  my  knowledge,  having  been  in  Ireland,  I  will  now 
give  Certain  demonstration  of  the  particulars,  out  of  the  original 
papers  themselves  :•  which  seem  to  me  to  describe  the  caitiff  so 
plainly,  that  I  need  ohly  set  them  down  in  their  order,  withoitt 
any  comment  of  mine  upon  them. 

The  principal  crimes,  I  have  already  objected  against  him  in  Ire- 
land, were  his  marrying  a  second  wife,  whilst  his  first  was  alive  : 
his  counterfeiting  certificates  for  deacon's  orders ;  bis  intirely  forg- 
ing of  his  priest's  orders ;  and  his  feigning  the  knowledge  of  a  dan- 
gerous plot,  in  that  kingdom  ;  wherein  he  would  make  out,  that 
divers  great  persons  were  engaged. 

There  are,  also,  several  others  of  his  rogueries,  such  as  his  having 
a  bastard  by  a  kitchen-wench,  at  Castle-Reah,  whilst  he  was,  a  short 
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time^  curate  thei:e  ;  his  lewd  life,  and  cheating  divers  people  of 
mosey  by  counterfeit  bills,  at  Tallogb,  where  be  was  also  sometimes 
curate :  his  running  away  with  another  man's  horse,  when  he  was 
forced  to  flee  thence,  for  his  other  pranks^  and  the  like.  All  these, 
and  more  such,  will  come  in,  as  by  the  by  ;  and  it  will  be  enough 
for  me  only  to  give  my  reader  this  notice,  to  mark  them  in  the 
papers  I  am  going  to  p/'oduce  :  the  method  of  which  shall  be  this : 

First,  He  shall  have  Robert  Young*s  general  character,  in  a  let- 
ter from  the  present  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  and  another  from 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin  :  both  written  so  long  ago, 
as  the  year  1683  :  whilst  he  was  only  under  suspicion  at  Lambeth ; 
and  before  he  had  entered  upon  so  many  vile  practices  in  England. 

In  these  letters,  he  is,  even  then,  described  to  be  as  wicked  a 
lyar,  as  the  little  Carmelite  friar  Moor,  and  to  be  as  very  a  rogue 
as  the  Spanish  wits  have  fancied  their  Giisman.  Who  the  Carmelite 
friar  was,  I  knew  not;  Gusman  is  sufficiently  known.  But,  in  the 
sequel,  it  will  appear,  that  our  rogue  has  far  outdone  the  very* 
Spanish  romance  of  theirs. 

Secondly,  He  shall  have  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Raphoe  Hopkins's 
letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Kalmore,  when  R.  Young  was  appre-r 
bended  in  that  diocese,  under  the  name  of  Robert  Hopkins ;  for 
which  name  also  he  shewed  his  forged  letters  of  priest's  orders,  upon 
his  examination  by  the  said  bishop,  which  shall  also  follow. 

Thirdly,  Here  are  the  copies  of  the  original  certificates  confirm- 
ing the  truth  of  both  his  marriages. 

Fourthly,  Here  are  divers  letters  of  Robert  Young's  own  hand; 
when  he  was  imprisoned  at  Cavan,  and  in  danger  of  his  life  for 
having  two  wives. 

1.  A  letter  to  one  Justice  Waldrum,  to  offer,  him  a  bribe,  if  he 
would  take  bail  for  him. 

2.  Another  letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  'Kilmore,  confessing 
some  of  his  knaveries,  but  solemnly  denying  his  having  married 
two  wives. 

Next,  here  is  a  letter  to  Roger  Yeabsly,  brother  to  his  first  wife 
Ann  Yeabsly,  alias  Apsly. 

Then  another  to  George  Yeabsly,  her  father  ;  then  two  letters 
toherfelf. 

In  all  these  he  confesses  his  two  marriages :  however,  proposes,' 
fp  her  and  her  brother,  a  way  to  save  his  hfc  by  forswearing  them- 
sdves :  that  they  should  get  a  certificate  at  Cork,  signed  by  a  pub- 
lick  notary,  that  Ann  Yeabsly  was  really  married  to  one  Robert 
Young,  and  that  Roger  her  brother  was  present  at  the  marriage, 
and  that  then  they  should  both  come  to  Cavan,  and,  upon  his  trial, 
deny  that  he  was  the  man  ;  and,  if  they  did  him  this  service,  he 
promised,  with  horrible  imprecations  upon  himself,  that  he  would' 
only  stay  to  receive  Mary  Hutthis  second  wife's  portion,  and  then 
run  away  with  Ann  Yeabsly.  his  first  wife,  into  England. 

Liastly,  To  compleat  all,  I  will  produce  two  of  his  letters  to  his 
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Second  wife  Mary  Hutt ;  ibc  one  after  he  btdfied  out  of  IIm  dJDcei^ 
of  Kilmore ;  the  other  after  he  had  got  to  IniskiUm  out  of  Cavan  g«dl. 

The  first  is  ftill  of  the  like  hlasphemous  curses  and  execratipna 
upon  himself,  if  ever  he  was  married  to  any  other  woman  but  her ; 
therefore  inviting  her  to  come  and  relieve  nim,  with  <beadful  pro- 
mises and  vows  of  never. forsaking  her. 

In  the  second,  to  say  nothing  o^  his  impudent  reviling  of  the 
Lord  Bisho]^  of  Kilmore,  he  desires  her  to  steal  away  from  her 
friends  to  him,  and  to  bring  the  bond  with  her  (a  true  one,  without 
doubt)  to  bring  also  all  the  money  she  could  get,  and  to  be  sure  to 
pay  no  body  ;  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  so  with  her  he 
fled,  and  took  sanctuary  in  England. 


A  Letter  from  Dr.  Foley  ^  containing  part  of  a  letter  from  tie  present 
Lori  Archbishop  (f  DMin,  concerning  Robert  Young  ;  written  in 
tie  Year  1663,  to  tie  Lor^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

TunbridgCf  June  27,  16S9* 

MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUB  GBACE, 

T  AST  night  I  received  a  letter  from  my  Lord  Archbishqp  of 
*^^  Dublin,  concerning  Mr.  Young;  pari  of  it  runs  thus  : 

'  If  he  be  Robert  Young  whom  I  degraded,  he  is  tbe  veriest  viL- 

*  kin  alive :  be  has  now,  or  bad  when  I  knew  hin,  several  wives 
'  hving*  A  notorious  cheat,  has  couirtcrfeited  several  bandi  and 
'  seals,  by  which  he  has  deceived  men  of  money>  and  stolen  into 

<  credit  and  holy  orders..     He  bas  been  in  several  ga<5ls>  as  namely 

*  Lifierd,  where  he  was  laid  up  by  the  Bishop  of  Rapnoe,  now  Deny, 
'  who  is  going  now  for  London ;  and,  if  you  can  procure  him  to 
'  see  him,  I  a»  confident  he  remembers  bim  well  eliough.  He  was 

*  long  in  Cavan  gaol,  and  to  be  tried  for  his  life ;  wlKvel  got,  aoid 

*  have  by  me,  tenr  many  of  his  papers,  which  wouUb  emUe  any 

*  man  to  write  the  ScetelMnan^s  Mb,  which  I  think  wocild  tranaccnd 
'  the  Spanish  rogue.  For  fear  he  should  hang  in  his  gown,  by  tbe  ad- 
'  viceof  the  lord  primate,  I  degraded  him  for  the  least  of  his  viUain* 

*  ies ;  because  the  canon  was  express,  and  be  guilty,  a»wat  proved, 
^  of  marryinr  without  license*  In  brief,  he  is  a  noloru>u»  wicked mdtn, 
'  and  so  well  furnished  with  the  necessary  instruments  of  it,  that  I 

*  timnk  mar  Moor,  the.  Iwte  convert,  cannot  exceed  bi w  in  lying. 
'  He  is  a  blatk  twarthy  mas,  of  a  suspkiows  covueitenance.    He  hag 

*  several  naiiifs.    He  assumed  mine  at  sonacf  places ;  Hopkins'  at 

*  Raphoe ;  and  was  here  lately  by  1)ie  name  of  Brown ;  hut,  hear- 
^  ing  that  I  wa»  here,  I  suppose,  made  off  again.    The  last  wife  kc 

<  married  vm»  one  Simon  HHtt^s  ^ogtrter,  of  Cavan,  I  send  yoM 
'  the  invloaed,  which  I  pray  resent  for  me.  It  is  a  ktter  be  wrote 
'  ti^his  second  wife,  after  he  ffed  from  mc.  Keep  the  letter  fiwr  me  ; 
^  I  seM^  it,  because  I  am  mtghCily  of  opinion  he  is  the  man.    Heir 

*  is  another  letter  to  kia  Ibrmer   wife,  Ann  Yeabsiy,  at  tbe  Bsmm 

*  time ;  by  which  yoa  vrill  be  satisfied  tbat  Rdiert  Yomig  j»  a  very 
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*  tngenioiis  person,  and  a  man  of  deep  contrivance.  Had  be  been 
'  in  time  and  place,  be  would  bare  made  an  excellent  evidence ; 
'  and,  bad  tbat  trade,gone  on,  I  bad  doubtless  been  in  a  plot ;  for 

*  be  declared  be  had  a  plot  to  discover,  in  which  some  noblemen 
'  and  several  bishops  were  concerned.  I  am  confident  I  bad  been 
'  one ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Waterford  (whose  hand  and  seal  be  coun- 

*  terfeited  to  me,  and  the  Bishop  of  Elpbin)  another ;  from  whom 
'  be  pretended  orders,  and  the  bishop  disowned  upon  my  letter  to 
*him.' 

Dublin,  Thus  far  the  Archbishop. 

June  2,  1683. 

I  send  inclosed  to  your  aprace  the  two  letters,  which  my  lord  sent 
me,  and  beg  your  grace  will  please  to  keep  them  by  you»  till  I  can 
wait  onyou  for  them  ;  because  be  desires  to  have  them  again.  I 
am  boloto  say,  that  your  grace  will  hereafter  be  a  little  suspicious 
of  clergymen  who  come  out  of  Ireland,  without  better  testimonials; 
and  tbat  it  will  be  for  the  honour  of  our  clergy  and  university,  that 
wicked  and  ignorant  men,  who  pretend  to  be  of  them,  and  are 
Aoty  be  animadverted  on  by  your  grace>  with  some  severity.  I  beg 
your  grace's  blessing,  and  am> 

Your  grace's,  &c. 

SAM.  FOLEY. 


A  tetter  from  the  Lord  Bishop  qf  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  now  Archbishop 
of  CasAel,  to  Dr,  Foley,  concerning  the  same  Robert  Young ;  writ* 
ten  in  the  Year  1663. 

•IK.,  Dublin f  June  2, 

ACCORDING  to  your  dieshre,  I  waited  on  my  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  to  inquire  of  his  grace  concerning  one  Young, 
whom  be  degraded  for  several  notorious  crimes ;  as  having  two 
wives,  counterfeiting  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel's  band  to  the  Bishop 
of  Killaloo,  for  his  being  made  deacon  ;  which  the  bishop  (not  dis-* 
covering  the  cheat)  did ;  and  then  bis  counterfeiting  the  Bishop  of 
Clogber's  hand  for  the  order  of  priesthood,  which  be  never  bad  : 
be  ipeat  ^ewise  under  several  names,  and  was  in  seyjetat  gaols, 
particularly  in  that  at  Cavan  for  a  gpreat  while.  The  man,  ihy.  lord 
aays,  is.  about  bis  grace's  own  stature,  that  is,  somewhat  till;  nei- 
mer  lean  nor  corpulent ;  of  a  pretty  long,  black,  ill  visage  ;  bis 
hair,  if  bis  own,  is  black,  thin,  pretty  long,  and  hangs  flag  with- 
out any  curls.  He  is  a  Scotchman,  about  twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
Agbt  yetirs  <>f  ^^ ;  ^^^  ^U  lye  as  fast  as  the  Kttle  Carmehte  ^rytr 
l&or  (to  nst  bM  ipraico's  own  expression).  And  this  is  all  I  can  say 
of  kim.  I  am. 

Yours,  &c. 

NAKaSSUS  FERNS  and  LEIGHLIN, ' 
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A  "Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  from  Bishop  Hopkins,  then 
Lord  Bishop  of  Raphoe ;  written  in  the  Year  1680,  concerning 
Robert  Young's  apprehension  in  his  Diocese,  under  the  name  of  R. 
Hopkins. 

MY  LORD^  Raphoe,  Nov.  11,  80. 

■^^OUR  lordship's  to  me  came  very  seasonably,  that  is,  one  day 
•*•  before  Mr.  Young :  and  he  came  very  confidently,  expecting 
much  kindness'  for  name's-sake :  for  he  thought  it  fit  to  assume 
mine  ;  and,  at  his  tirst  accost,  thrust  into  my  hands  letters  dimis* 
sbry,  lewdly  fbrged,  as  from  the  Bishop  of  Killaloo ;  with  the  seal 
to  tJiem  vilely  cut,  and  the  date  of  octo  die  Octobris,  This  alone 
would  have  given  me  suspicion  of  an  imposture ;  but,  being  fore- 
warned by  your  lordship,  I  was  certain  I  had  the  man,  though  he 
lurked  under  Ktiother  name.  The  contents  of  the  letters  \yere  the 
amplest  form  of  commendations,  which  I  keep  by  me,  but  shall  re- 
mit when  your  lordship  requires  it.  I  put  many  cross  interroga- 
tories to  him,  till,  at  last,  one  lye  so  contradicted  another,  that 
the  man  was  perfectly  confounded,  and  began  to  speak  truth.* 
There  were  two  other  justices  then  with  me  :  we  took  his  examina- 
tion, a  copy  of  which  I  have  sent  here  inclosed.-  When  I  pressed 
him  upon  the  point  of  polygamy,  he  utterly  denied  it,  as  indeed  it 
concerned  him  ;  as  also  that  he  ever  was  at  Londonderry,  much 
more  that  ever  he  was  school-master  there ;  and  this  some  who  were 
present  believe  to  be  truth.  Besides,  some  affirm,  that,  to  their 
knowledge,  Sarah  Mallon,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  one 
Young,  was  upon  his  decease,  married  to  one  Mr.  Laughtih,  a 
minister  in  the  diocese  of  Londonderry,  with  whom  she  now  lives. 
I  know  not  whether  he  can  be  so  well  vindicated  from  others,  for 
your  lordship  speaks  of  two  or  three  more.  However,  his  misde- 
meanors and  foi^eries.  were  so  many,  that  we  committed  him  to 
the  county-gaol,  where,  I  hope,  he  will  not  long  continue.  For, 
as  at  your  lordship's  desire  I  have  secured  him,  so  I  must  desire 
that  your  lordship  would  speedily  take  order  to  have  him  sent  where 
the  fullest  evidence  maybe  given  against  him. 

I  am, 

Your  lordship's,  &c. 

EZECHIEL  RAPHOE. 


The  Ej^amination  and  Confession  ofR,  Young,  before  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Raphoe,  and  others,  in  the  Year  1680. 

County  Donegal. 
'T^HE  voluntary  examination  of  R.  Young,  late  of  the  parish  of 
-*-  Kildallin,  in  the  diocese  of  Kilmore,  and  county  of  Cavan, 
clerk,  taken  at  Raphoe  the  10th.  of  November,  1680,  before  the 
Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Ezechiel  Lord  Bishop  of  Raphoe, 
Richard  Inett,  clerk,  and  Matthew  Cocken,  Esq ;  justices  of  the 
peace  of  the  said  county  of  Donegal. 

Who  being  voluntarily  examined,  upon  suspicion  of  being  guilty 
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^  several  forgeries  and  misdemeanors,  saith,  that  he  was  curate 
at  the  said  parish  of  Kildallln  for  three  quarters  of  a  year ;  that  he 
came  thence  in  October  last ;  that  he  had  net  any  certificate  or  dis- 
miss from  the  bishop  of  that  diocese ;  that  he  confessed  the  counter-  ' 
feiting  of  letters  dimissory  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Killaloo,  and 
the  seal  and  subscription  thereof  are  false ;  as  also  the  ifiame  of  R. 
Ho|>kins  in  those  letters  dimissory  mentioned,  he  intended  to  hare 
taken  on  him ;  but  that  his  own  name  is  Revert  Young ;  that  he 
was  about  three  years  since  ordained  deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  KiUa- 
loo.  That  he  is  a  married  man  ;  and  that  his  wife's  name  is  Hutt, 
daughter  to  Simon  Hutt,  and  is  now  with  her  father  in  the  town  of 
Cavan  ;  that  he  was  never  married  before:  and  »aith,  that  he  is  not 
guilty  of  counterfeiting  any  letters  of  orders  :  but  confessed,  that  he 
did  counterfeit  and  forge  a  letter  from  oue  Dr.  Smith  of  Limerick, 
to  the  Bishop  of  KiUaloo,  upon  which  letter,  he  ordained  the  said  ' 
examinate  deacon,  as  aforesaid,  and  further  saith  not. 

Capt  coram  nobis  Robert  Young. 

Ezechkl  Rapotefui* 

Rkh,  Ineit, 

Mat.  Cocken. 


Copies  qf  ike  original  Certificates  and  Papers,  cojifirming  the  truth  of 
both  Robert  Young's  Marriages,  and  both  his  Wives  being  alive  at 
the  same  Time. 

The  Certificate  upon  osth  of  George  Yeabsly,  or  Apsly,  his  first  Wife's  Father* 
concerming  R.  Tonng's  first  marriage,  with  three  other  certificates  .  of  his 
Cheats. 

Memorandum,  Jan.  17,  168O. 

THE  day  and  year  above  written,  George  Apsly,  of  theBreedas, 
in  the  parish  of  Arda,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  yeomaii,  came 
belbre  me,  Richard  Pine,  one  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace 
for  the  said  county,  and  made  oath,  that  on,  or  about  the  1 8th  of 
May  last  was  five  years  past,  he,  this  deponent,  "was  present,  and 
gave  his  daughter,  Ann  Apsly,  in  marriage  with  one  Mr.  Robert 
Young,  cleik,  at  Ralph-cormack  in  the  county  aforesaid  :  and  that 
he  saw  them  lawfully  joined  in  matrimony  (Dr.  Smith,  minister) 
and  lived  together-several  years  afterwards.  He  afterwards,  that  is 
to  say,  about  two  years  last  past,  was  curate  under  Mr.  Francis 
Beecher,  in- the  parish  of  Tallogh,  in  the  county  of  Waterford; 
and  that  his  daughter  Ann  had  three  children  born  and  begot  by 
him,  and  that  she,  his  daughter,   is  now  living, 

Jurat,  coram  me  R.   Pine.  GEORGE  APSLY. 

\7  Die  Jan.  Ann.  Dom. 
1680. 

Thorn.  Neesham,  Noiario  publico  prossente. 

Jan.  17,  1680. 

I  Richard  Burt  of , Tallogh,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  Esq. ;  do 
certify,  that  (upon  perusal  of  the  within  eantdi^ti)  the  within 

VOL.  X.  E 
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named  Robert  Young  was  entertained  and  licensed  as  a  curate  iit 
the  parish  abovesaid,  and  afterwards  deposed  for  reasons  unknown 
to  me  ;  but  did  soon  after,  viz.  about  Christmas  1679,  feign  and 
counterfeit  my  name  and  hand  writing  to  an  acquaintance  and  kins- 
man of  mine  at  Fealber,  for  seven  pounds  (Mr.  Cook  by  name)  and 
did,  by  vertue  of  his  other  counterfeit  letter  in  my  nj^me,  receive 
(as  I  am  "assuredly  told)  the  sum  of  three  pounds  of  one  Henry  Rus- 
sel  of  Clonmell.  The  truth  of  all  which  J  certify  under  my  hand 
and  8eal>  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

RICHARD  BURT,  Vice  Com. 


Jan.  17,  re&o. 

T  Thomas  Elms  of  Tallogh  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  feltmonger, 
^  do  certify,  t)iat  the  aforenamed  R.  Young,  on,  or  about  the 
first  of  December,  1 679,  did  hire  an  horse,  with  bridle  and  saddle, 
to  ride  to  Cashel,  of  me,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  pence  per  day ;  all 
which  he  hath  deceived  me  of  to  my  great  damage.  And  I  certify 
under  my  hand  the  day  and  year  abovesaid. 

his 

THOMAS  t  ELMSv 

mark. 

Being  present, 

Richard  Burt,  Vice  Com.  Garret  Roche^- 

Francis  Foulke.  Roger  Power. 

Thom.  Necsham,  Notarius  Publictis. 


The  counterfeit  Bill  of  Mr,  Burt,  ,  » 

SIR,  Tallogh,  \1  Dec.  \6lg,^ 

THE  bearer  hereof,  Mr,  Robert  Young,  minister  of  our  town> 
is  bound  for  Cashel  to  the  archbishop,  to  pay  some  money. 
Therefore  I  intreat  you  to  do  me  that  great  kindness,  as  to  let  him 
have  three  pounds,  and  I  will  pay  you,  when  you  call  for  it.  If 
you  do  me  this  courtesy  I  will  requite  you  for  it ;  so  hoping  yeu 
will  not  foil,  I  rest  your  loving  friend,. 

RICHARD  BURT. 
To  Mr.  Henry  Russel, 
Goldsmith,  at  Clonmell. 

December  18,  79^ 

RECEIVED  of  Henry  Russel  the  Summ  of  three  pound :  I  say, 
received'by  me. 

.  R.  YOUNG,  Clerk. 


The  Certificate  of  divers  other  "Persons,  touching  Robert  Young's ^rsi 

Marriage, 

WE,  whose  names  are  subscribed,  do  hereby  certify  all  whom 
it  may  concern,  that  R.  Young,  who  lately  suppliedthe  cure 
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at  Tallogb,  was^  as  we  are  credibly  informed,  married  at  Rath- 
cormack,  by  Dr.  William  Smith,  to  Ann,  the  daughter  of  George 
Yeabsly,  about  five  years  since;  during  which  time,  the  said 
Robert  Young  and  Ann  did  cohabit,  or  dwell  together,  as  man  and 
wife,  at  the  house  of  the  said  George  Yeabsly  ;  where  they  had 
thiree  children  ;  which  said  George  Yeabsly  and  Ann  his  daughter 
do  now  dwell  at  Monoth,  within  four  miles  of  this  town  of  Tallogh. 
All  which  we  do  certify  this  twenty-first  day  of  January,  168p. 

Thomas  Peecher,  Prebend,  de  Clashmore. 

Richard  Gist.  Richard  Giles. 

John  Yeabsly.  George  Oburn^ 

William  Gist  Robert  Benger. 

William  Page.  Francis,  Cooper. 

Thomas  Clark.  Thomas  Bateman. 

Richard  Burt,  Vice  Com, 


The  Certificate  of  the  Dean  of  Kilmore,  concerning  Robert  YoungU 

second  Marriage  with  Mary  Hutt, 

T  Edward  Dixy,  Dean  of  Kilmore,  do  hereby  own  and  acknowledge, 
•*-  that  I  married  Robert  Young,  formerly  clerk  and  curate  of  Kil- 
dallin,  in  the  diocese  of  Kilmore,  aiid  Mary  Hutt,  daughter  of  Simeon 
Hutt,  of  the  town  of  Cavan,  vintner,  on  the  first  day  of  July  last, 
in  the  presence  of  the  under-named  persons,  and  others,  who,  with 
myself,  do  hereby  certify  the  same,  and  subscribe  hereunto  this 
5th  of  March,  Ann.  Dom.   1680. 

Edward  Dixy,  Decan,  Kilmor.  Lettis  Hart,  jun. 

Hen.  Gillorist,  Notary  Public,  Ann  Hollend. 

Simeon  Hptt.  Alexander  Makeland. 

Lettis  Hart,  sen.  Thomas  Lavender. 

A  T  the  request  of  Mary  Young,  alias  Hutt,  we  do  hereby  certify, 
•^^  that  Robert  Young,  in  the  abovesaid  certificate  mentioned, 
Heth  in  the  gaol  of  Cavan,  and  standeth  charged  with  being  the 
husband  of  two  wives,  viz.  Mary  Hutt,  now  resident  in  the  corpora- 
tion of  Cavan,  and  one  Ann  Absly,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  unknown 
to  us.  And  we  do  hereby  desire  some  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  said  county  of  Cork,  that  they  will  be  pleased  to  bind 
over  the  said  Ann  Absly,  her  father,  and  some  other  persons,  who 
were  present  at  the  inter-marriage  of  the  said  Ann  to  the  said 
Robert  Young  ;  that  they  may  appear  the  30th  instant,  to  give  their 
evidence  against  the  said  Robert  Young, 

Dated  at  Cavan,  Humphry  Perriot,  Vice  Com. 

the  5th  of  March,  Richard  Lewis. 

1680.  Samuel  Townly. 

John  Maxwell. 

Henry  Waldram,  Sov.  of  Cavan, 
Mer.  Hart.  '  ' 

k2 
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An  Order  of  tie  Justices  to  summon  George  Yeahsiy,  Mb  Son  Roger^ 
and  Ann  Young  kia  Daughter ^  to  appear  at  the  Assizes  at  Cavan,  at 
the  Tryal  of  Robert  Young, — By  hu  Majaty's  Lords  Justices  cf 
the  Assiu  for  the  Province  of  Munster. 

Tl^HEREAS  George  Absly'  of  Breedas,  in  the  parish  of 'Arda, 
"^  in  the  county  of  Cork,  yeoman  ;  Roger  Absly  of  the  same, 
in  the  said  county.  Yeoman,  son  to  the  said  Georffe  Absly,  and 
Ann  Young,  are  material  evidences  in  his  majesty's  behalf,  against 
Robert  Young,  now  prisoner  in  his  majesty's  goal  of  the  county  of 
Cavan,  and  charged  with  being  married  to  two  wives,  both  being 
alive :  these  are  therefore,  in  his  majesty's  name,  to  will  and  re*- 
quire  you,  George  Absly,  Roger  Absly,  and  Ann  Young,  to  appear 
before  his  majesty's  lords  justices  of  assize  for  the  north-west  circuit 
of  Ulster  at  Cavan,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  this  instant,  then  and 
there  to  give  your  evidence,  in  his  majesty's  behalf,  against  the 
said  Robert  Young.    Whereof  you  may  not  fail,  at  your  peril. 

Dated  at  Cork,  this  seventeenth  day  of  March,  1680. 

Hen.  Hen.  WILLIAM  DAVIS. 


Robert  Young's  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  ofKitmorey  confessing  his 
guilt  of  somi^VriMes,  but  denying  hts  double  Marriage. 

MAT  IT  PLBAftE  TOUR  LORDSHIP^ 

HAVING  deliberately  considered  the  evils  I  have  really  doni^ 
and  the  greater  evils  that  have  been  mi»-reported  of  me  to 
your  lordship,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  justice  of  your  lord^ 
ship's  displeasure ;  and  I  am  now  so  far  from  making  any  defence 
for  the  disingenuous  shifb,  my  necessities  and  fears  have  put  me 
upon,  that  I  nave  already  been  my  own  accuser,  and  do  as  much  con- 
demn myself  as  the  severest  judge  can  do.  And  I  hope  no  tempta- 
tion of  secular  advantage  shall  ever  hereafter  make  me  so  far  swerve 
from  the  severe  rules  of  veftue,  becoming  a  christian  and  a  clergy- 
pian.  But  though  I  am  willing,  in  all  humility,  to  submit  myself 
to  your  lordship's  censure,  for  what  I  have  done  amiss :  yet  I  hope 
your  lordship's  goodness  wilt  be  my  sanctuary,  where  I  am  mani- 
festly wronged.  There  are  so  many  persons  of  credit  here,  that 
knew  the  gentlewoman,  that  was  affirmed,  and,  as  I  hear,  sworn  to 
be  my  wi^  in  thiese  parts ;  that  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  made 
clear  to  your.losdship,  that  that  report  was  the  issue  of  ignorance 
and  malice  ;  and  I  hope  a  little  time  wil  acquit  me  of  what  other 
reports  I  suffer  under  in  that  matter.  But  while  I  am  here  in  con- 
finement, I  am  in  a  manner  debarred  of  all  expedients  to  clear  my 
innocence,  at  least  to  do  it  gpeedily.  And,  in  the  mean  while,  I 
suffer  all  the  hardship  of  a  goal  amongst  people,  from. whom  I  can 
expect  no  relief,  and  at  so  great  a  distance  from  such  as  might  re- 
lieve me,  that  I  can  hope  for  kUk  comfort  from  them.  May  it 
therefore  please  your  lordship,  so  far  to  favour  my  innocence  in  this 
natter,  as  that  I  may  be  brought  to  hearing  before  your  lordship : 
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where,  if  it  appear  that  I  have  any  other  wife  but  her,  with  whom 
I  have  lived  in  your  lordship's  diocese,  I  shal  quietly  submit  my- 
self to  the  severity  of  the  laws;  if  not,  I  hope  my  penitence  and 
reformation  may  in  time  mitigate  your  lordship's  just  displeasure 
for  the  confessed  faults  of 

Your  lordship's 
Ljjftrd^  Nov.  26,  most  humble  suppliant, 

1680.  ,  ROBERT  YOUNG. 


M 


A  Letter  from  Robert  Young  to  Justice  Waldram,  offefing  him  a 

Bribe  to  let  him  be  bailed, 

MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  WORSHIP, 

Y  mind  1  thought  your  worship  tmderstood,  therefore  if  your 
worship  does  not  understand  what  I  mean  (as  I  suppose  you 
do)  I  will  discover  it  to  your  worship.  For  may  it  please  your  - 
worship,  I  have  not  any  to  make  my  complaint  to,  but  to  your 
worship.  Therefore  I  most  humbly  beg  your  worship  to  take  bayl,- 
and  I  will  give  you  forty  shillings.  Moreover,  my  brother  will  bring 
a  letter  from  Captain  Sanderson,  that  my  brother  is  sufficient  bayf, 
and  that  Captain  Sanderson  is  satisfy ea  to  take  him,  provided  I 
get  any  othei^ :  and  I,  not  being  acquented  with  any,  in  these 
parts,  fears  I  cannot  procure  another  easily  ;  but,  if  your  worship 
will  take  any  other  bondsman  with  my  brother,  I  will  give  you  the 
aforesaid  summ  of  money,  before  you  take  bayl:  and  I  will  take 
my  oath  to  your  worship,  that  I  will  not  tell  it  to  any  body.  Dear 
Mr.  Waldram,  do  me  that  charity,  for  I  ly  in  a  sad  condition  ;  in* 
deed,  you  will  do  me  a  singular  kindness,  and  shew  a  great  deal  of 
charity,  in  so  doing;  fori  know,  if  yqur  worship  please,  it  lys  in 
your  hands.  I  desire  your  worship  not  to  discover  any  thing,  to 
the  bearer,  or  any  other.  I  intreat  your  worship  to  write  your 
worship's  mind  to  me  by  the  bearer,  that  I  may  send  him  for  Cap- 
tain  Sanderson's  letter  to  your  worship.    So  I  rest 

Your  worship's  most  humble  suppliant  to  command, 

ROBERT  YOUNG. 


A  Letter  from  Robert  Young  to  Roger  Yeabsly,  his  Brother-in-law; 
~    to  come  and  save  his  Life,  bi/ forswearing  himself. 

D£AB  BROTHER,  Covan,  Feb,  5,  1680., 

i^OME  along  with  me,  with  your  sister,  for  I  have  fallen  under  a 
^  sad  business,  and  I  will  loose  my  life,  if  you  and  your  sister 
does  not  come  to  deny,  that  I  am  not  the  man.  For  Christ's  sake, 
dear  brother,  come  along  with  her,  and  I  hope  you  shall  riot  be  the 
worse  for  it ;  fpr  my  life  lyes  in  my  wife's,  and  your  hands  :  so  that 
I  am  certain,  you  will  do  what  lyes  in  you ;  if  you  do  not  come,  1 
wil  be  put  to  death ;  but,  if  you  and  my  wife  comes,  you  may 
have  many  a  merry  day  with  me  hereafter.    So  I  rest 

Your  loving  brother, 

.     ROBERT  YOUNG* 
e3    ■ 
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I 

A  Letter  from  Robert  Young  out  ofCwoan  Gaol,  to  his  first  Wife,  An 

Yeabsly,  to  the  same  Purpose. 
"l^HEN  I  left  you  last,  I  came  to  Belturbet  in  the  county  of 
^^  Cavan,  where  I  served  as  curate  for  the  space  of  half  a  year, 
and  had  thirty-five  pounds  a  year.  Upon  which,  I  spoke  to  my  bro- 
ther-in-law to  bring  you  down  to  me,  but  he  seemed  unwilling  to 
go  so  far.  At  which  time,  I  used  too  oft,  which  is  my  sorrow  this 
day,  atone  Simon  Hutt's  in  Cavan,  cursed  be  the  time,  that  ever  I 
went  there.  Whereupon  Simon  Hutt  profFerred  me  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pound  with  his  daughter ;  and  he  getting  me  drunk  one  night, 
I  was  married  to  her,  and  was  ready  to  cut  my  own  throat,  the 
next  day  ;  but  I  seeing  what  a  priminary  I  had  by  my  ludness 
brought  myself  in,  I  saw  that  it  could  not  be  avoided :  whereupon 
I  resolved  only  to  stay  till  I  had  gott  the  money  promised,  and  then 
to  come  to  you,  my  dear  honey,  and  so  for  you  and  I  to  go  for 
England,  where  we  should  never  be  known.  But  my  journey  was 
stopt,  for  Simon  Hutt  heard  something  of  my  marriage  to  you,  be- 
fore the  portion  was  paid,  and  so  sent  up  to  know,  whether  it  was 
so,  or  no.  And  so  the  messenger  brought  word,  that  one  Robert 
Young,  a  minister,  was  married  to  one  Ann  Yeabsly,  daughter  to 
George  Yeabsly,  near  Tallogh :  but,  for  all  that  the  messenger 
brought,  they  knew  not  whether  I  was  the  man  or  no.  So  that  it 
may  be  denied  with  safety,  to  preserve  my  life.  For  they  have  clapt 
me  in  g^le  upon  suspition,  where  1  lye  in  a  deplorable  condition, 
and  nobody  to  help  me.  Therefore,  dear  honey,  for  Christ's  sake 
come  to  me,  and  bring  my  brother  Roger  along  with  you ;  for  the 
assizes  is  the  sixth  of  March  ;  where  I  will  be  tried  for  my  life,  and 
there  is  not  any  in  the  world  can  preserve  it,  only  you,  my  dear 
honey,  if  you  come  and  say,  that  I  am  not  the  man,  you  were  mar- 
ried to,  and  bring  my  brother  Roger  along  with  you  to  justifie  the 
same ;  I  wil  be  set  at  liberty,  and  then  I  shal  get  what  money  is 
promised,  and  go  over  to  England  with  you.  And  I  wish,  that  I 
msiy  never  thrive  in  this  world,  if  ever  I  leave  you  hereafter;  for  I 
care  no  more  for  this  busy,  than  for  the  durt  under  my  shoo.  O 
curse  of  God  light  on  me  if  ever  I  leave  you  hereafter,  if  you  prove 
so  real  to  me,  as  to  come  and  deny  that  I  am  none  of  your  husband  ! 
for  there  is  no  way  to  save  my  life  but  that.  I  wish  that  I  may 
never  see  the  kingdome  of  God,  if  I  do  not  prove  as  real,  constant, 
and  loving  husband  to  you,  as  ever  man  did  to  woman.  Dear 
heart,  I  know  that  I  have  committed  a  grievous  and  abominable 
fault ;  but  I  may  blam  bad  company,  and  my  drink  for  it.  There- 
fore, for  Christ's  sake,  dear  honey,  forgive  me,  and  come  along 
with  the  bearer,  and  clear  me.  And  the  ciirseof  God  light  on  me, 
if  I  prove  false  to  you,  after  saving  my  life;  for  now  my  life  lyes  in 
your  hands.  I  will  earnestly  repent  for  what  I  have  done,  and  I 
hope  God  Almighty  wil  forgive  me.  If  I  had  a  hundred  wives,  it  is 
you  alone  that  is  my  lawfull  wife,  and  shal  be  to  my  dying  day ; 
for  Christ's  sake,  come  and  say,  that  I  was  not  the  man  you  were 
married  to.  I  say,  dear  heart,  come  along  with  the  bearer,  and 
bg  my  brother  Roger  along  with  you.    If  you  do  not  clear  me. 
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•I  wi)  be  put  to  death ;  and  is  it  not  better  for  you  to  come»  and  tell  a 
Ij  to  preserve  your  husband's  life,  and  to  enjoy  him,  as  long  as  you 
Jive,  and  I  lives  ;  than  for  tohave  him  put  to  death,  and  never  tolsee 
him  again  ?  And  this  I  will  assure  you,  that  there  wil  be  an  order 
from  my  lord  chief  justice  to  bring  you  down  against  the  assizes : 
80  that  I  sent  the  messenger  to  prevent  that,  by  giving  you  timiely 
notice ;  for  you  may  come  and  stay  in  my  brother-in-law's  house, 
until  such  time  as  we  do  get  our  business  done.  And  Fwil  go  with 
you  unknown  to  any  body ;  so  hoping  you  wil  come  and  save  the 
life  of  your  loving  husband ;  I  rest,  dear  heart. 

Your  loving  husband,  and  till  death, 
Cavan,  Feb,  5,  « 

1680.  ROBERT  YOUNG. 

Here  I  have  sent  you  the  enclosed  to  my  father,  and  my  brother 
Hoger. 

Pray  present  my  duty  to  my  mother,  and  my  love  to  my  brother 
John,  and  William  Haskins,  and  my  sister  Else  ;  and  my  blessing 
to  my  poor  child,  if  she  be  alive.  ' 


A  Letter  to  her  Father  George  Yeahsly  from  Roifert  Young,  propos* 
ing  the  Means,  how  he  might  get  off,  by  his  Smi  and  Daughter's  per- 
juring themselves.  ^ 

DEAR  FATHER,  Cttvah,  Feb.  5, 1680. 

I  Have  declared  the  reasons  and  causes  of  my  marriage,  in  my 
wife's  letter,  which  you  nfay  peruse  ;  therefore,  dear  father 
and  mother,  forgive  me,  for  it  was  a  folly  of  youth-hood,  and,  if 
you  come  to  prosecute  to  put  me  to  death,  I  cannot  help  it.  But  if 
you  give  your  consent  to  my  wife,  to  preserve  my  life,  this  shal  be 
a  warning  to  me  so  long  as  I  live.  O I  dear  father,  you  know  that 
David y  a  man  after  God!s  own  heart,  was  guilty  of  both  murder  arid 
adultry.  And  therefore,  dear  father,  preserve  my  life,  if  you  please ; 
and  I  protest  to  God  Almighty,  I  wil  never  forsake  my  poor  wife, 
your  daughter,  so  long  as  life  continues ;  for  it  is  she,  that  is  my 
lawfull  wife.  And  therefore,  for  Christ's  sake,  dear  father,  send  my 
dear  wife  and  my  brother  Roger,  to  clear  me  by  the  same  means, 
that  I  have. prescribed  in  my  wife's  letter.  If  I  were  cleared,  I  could 
gett  mony  enough  to  do  you  and  I  good,  as  the  bearer  can  tell  you. 
After  I  am  cleared,  I  will  carry  my  wife  and  my  brother  Roger 
down  to  se  my  grany,  whom  I  dare  not  as  yet  write  to.  If  you  have 
a  mind  to  save  my  life,  do  not  come  yourself;  but  send  my  wife 
and  my  brother  Roger  down  to  me  :  and  go  to  Tallow,  and  gett  a 
certificate  drawn,  to  have  it  signed  by  Mr.  Burt,  and  Mr.  Neesham, 
that  Ann  Yeabsly  is  your  daughter,  and  that  she  was  married  to 
one  Robert  Young,  that  they  may  believe,  she  is  the  same  woman  ; 
and  that  Roger  Yeabsly  is  your  son,  and  that  he  was  standing  by, 
when  Robert  Young  was  married  to  your  daughter :  and  if  you 
have  a  mind  to  save  my  life,  they  must  deny,  that  lam  the  man  :' 
Ibrthere  is  ao  way  to  preserve  my  life,  but  that.    Write  also- to 

£4 
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Simon  Hutt,  in  Cavan,  that  you  would  a  coin*t  tose  if  it  were  the 
same  pereon,  to  prosecute  him^  hut  only  you  fell  sick ;  and  there- 
fore you  sent  your  son  and  daughter,  to  prosecute,  if  it  be  the  same 
man.     So  having  no  more  at  present  to  write,  I  rest 

Your  loving  Son, 

ROBERT  Y01)NG: 

My  dut;^  to  my  mother,  and  love  to  my^  brother  John,  and  sister 
Else,  and  my  brother  Haskins,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  friends  in 
general. 

A  Letter  to  his  second  Wife^  Mary  Hutf,  denying  his  Jirst  Marriage 

with  terrible  Curses. 

O,  MY  DRAR  HEART, 

'TT'OU  know  it  was  for  love  of  you  that  I  brought  this  misery  upon 
•*•    myself,  God  Almighty  help  me.    I  was  tbll3   resolved  lo  tell 
you  Ihe  contents  of  all  my  letters,  whenever  1  could  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  you :  for  my  landlady  can  tell  you,  that  I 
was  fully  resolved  to  shew  you  the  letters   but  could  not,  by  reason 
I  could  not  gett  speaking  to  you.     O,  my  dear,  have  I  thrown  my- 
self, for  the  love  of  you,  into  all  this  misery,  and  you  to  serve  me 
thus :  surely,  if  you  have  the  heart  of  a  stone,  you  will  not  do  it. 
O,  if  I  httl  hut  only  you  here,  I  would  a  reckoned  all  this  nothing ; 
but^  if  I  be  requited  thus,  I  cannot  help  it.-    O,  I  wish  to  Christ  I 
were  ten  foot  under  ground,  and  then  you  would  have  your  hearts 
desire  as  I  perceive.     Those  letters  that  I  write,  was  only  for  that 
woman  to  come  and  clear  me  ;  for  I  was  afraid,  that,  if  I  had  writ 
any  otherwise,  she  would  not  come.     But,  upon  those  letters^  1  was 
certain  would  a  com't  and  cleared  me.     And  then  I  was  in  good 
hopes  to  have  enjoyed  you  again.     If  I  had  my  liberty  and  your 
consent,  I  wpuld  quickly  have  brought  you  out  of  all  your  misery.  ' 
I  write  purposely  to  that  woman  against  you,  for  to  have  her  come 
and  clear  me  ;  which,  if  she  did  me  justice,  I  am  certain  she  can- 
not do  to  the  contrary.     I  wish  I  may  never  lekve  this  place  alive, 
if  ever  I  was  married  to  any  other  woman  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  but  you.     But,  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  me  a  meeting, 
I  will  satisfy  you  why  I  write  so  to  that  woman ;  and  you  will  find 
it  so  at  long  runing ;  though  1  dare  not  say  that  my  soiil  is  my  own 
here.     For  Christ's  sake  take  pity  on  me,  and  let  me  not  starve  in 
this  deplorable  condition.     For  God's  sake  pay  my  landlady  but 
only  for  one  month's  diet  unknown  to  any  ;  and,  if  I  do  not  prove^ 
what  I  said  formerly,  to  be  truth,  then  never  pay  another  week  for 
me  again.     My  dear  heart,  for  Christ's  sake  do  not  heed  these  let- 
ters, for  I  ^rite  them  only  in  design  to  gett  my  liberty,  and  to  en- 
joy your  sweet  company  again.     Grod  let  me  never  se  the  face  of 
God  Almighty,  if  there  was  any  other  design  in  it.    -You  may  be- 
lieve me  a  poor  miserable  soul     I  hope  you  will  take  all  this  to 
consideration,  for,  if  I  had  but  only  your  favour,  I  did  not  care  for 
any  thing;  but  if  notj*pray  put  an  end  to  my  days*    I  wish  that  I 
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may  never  se  the  kingdome  of  God  and  Christ,  if  ever  I  was  mar- 
ried to  any  woman  but  yourself  Indeed,  I  should  not  take  such  an 
oath  as  this,  if  I  found  myself  guilty,  and  knowing  not  how  long  i 
have  to  live.  O,  my  dear  soul  you  wil  believe  any  body  before  mc  ; 
I  have  seen  the  day,  you  would  not  believe  any  before  mee  ;  hut 
now,  it  seems,  the  ca?e  is  altered.  I  wil'  take  the  sacrament  to- 
morrow, and  take  it  on  my  death  if  I  were  going  to  dye,  that  those 
letters' were  write  upon  no  other  design;  O,  I  wish  that  I  may 
never  se  the  face  of  my  Saviour,  if 'ever  I  was  married  to  any  other 
woman  but  yourself.  Surely  you  may  believe  me  in  this  sad  condi- 
tion, and  know  not  how  long  1  have  to  live-  If  you  wil  but  only  to 
do  me  the  charity  as  to  come  and  speak  to  me,  I  wil  give  you  full 
satisfaction  why  I  write  to  Absly.  If  you  remember,  I  told  you' 
somewhat  of  .that  woman  before  I  left  Belturbit.  O  my  dear  heart ! 
will  you  not  do  me  the  charity  as  to  give  me  a  meeting,  that  I  may 
satisfy  you  ?  O  I  wil  you,  my  dear,  leave  me  comfortless  in  .this 
sad  condition  ^  God  knows,  I  ly  weeping  and  writing.  I  thought 
I  was  well  enough  so  long  as  I  had  you  on  my  sid ;  but  now,  it 
seems,  all  comfort  is  fleed  from  me.  O  wil  not  death  make  an  end 
of  this  misery  !  if  not,  I  wil*  if  I  can  conveniently.  If  you  give 
me  any  comfort ,  I  wil  endeavour  to  clear  myself,  and  take  a  good 
heart  still :  but  if  not,  I  wish  they  would  put  me  out  of  this  misery. 
For  I  am  sure  I  shal  die  with  a  clear  conscience.  If  you  forsake  mc, 
I  have  none  to  take  my  part ;  but  if  not,  I  hope  you  and  I  thai  have 
joyful  days  for  all  this.  So,  hoping  you  will  pity  roy'condition, 
I  rest,  dear  soul. 

Your  loving  husband  till  death, 

ROBERT  YOUNG. 

I  hope  you  will  send  me  an  answer  by  the  bearer,  what  you  are 
resolved  to  do.'  If  you  will  pay  for  my  diet  unknown  to  any,  my 
landlady  will  say,  that  she  took  my  word. 

Another  Letter  to  her  from  Iniskillin,  after  he  was  got  out  of  Cavan 

Gaol,  .        ' 

MV  DEAR  HEART, 

I  Am  safely  arrived  at  Iniskillin,  and  am  well  at  present,  and 
cares  not  for  all  your  barking  dogs  at  Belturbit  and  Cavan  both* 
Let  them  do  what  they  can,  I  care  no  more  for  them  than  I  care 
for  the  silliest  dog  in  the  street.  But,  as  to  that,  I  will  leave  it  off 
at  present.  I  hope  you  are  mindful  of  your  promiscvto  me  in 
Harris's  garden,  made  to  me  there.  Here  I  have  sent  the  bearer 
purposely  for  you,  and  I  gave  him  6s.  for  going  for  you.  Dear 
heart,  do  not  fail  but  come  along  with  him  to  me,  for  my  life  lyes 
where  you  do.  If  I  had  your  company,  I  did  not  care  for  all  the 
world.  Dear  heart,  I  say  again,  come  to  me,  for  I  will  assure  you 
have  as  many  tears  from  my  eyes,  as  there  are  letters  in  this  letter, 
from  your  poor  husband.  Therefore,  dear  heart,  if  ever  you  inten4 
te  ae  me  ftltve,  come  to  me  now;  if  you  do  not,  I  wiU  m^e>^\% 
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town  my  burial-place.  I  hope  you  will  take  no  bodys  counsell,  in 
this  case,  but  your  own.  If  yeur  friends  will  not  let  you  come  to 
me,  pray  (if  you  have  any  love  for  me)  steal  away  to. come  to  me. 
Send  all  your  linnen  and  cloaths  of  woollen,  and  my  deaths  also 
out  before  you,  and  seal  all  that  you  cannot  bring  along  with  you ; 
and  be  sure  not  to  pay  a  farthing  to  any  body,  but  keep  it  yourself. 
Take  my  counsel,  I  desire  you.  Dear  heart,  you  and  the  bearer 
may  contrive  the  business  I  suppose,  and  be  sure  bring  the  bond  or 
mony  along  with  you,  for  you  know  I  have  but  little  mony  when  I  pay 
the  bearer.  I  could  a  had  a  place,  but  only  it  is  too  nigh  your 
bishop,  that  dog.  Do  not  fear,  for  I  wil  soon  get  a  place  if  I  would 
look  for  it.  So,  hoping  you  wil  come  to  your  poor  husband,  I  rest, 
dear  heart, 

Your  loving  husband,  till  death  do  us  part, 

ROBERT  YOUNG. 

Pray  do  not  trust  any  thing  with  the  bearer,  but  come  yourself. 
Dear  heart,  be  sure  to  bring  the  bond  along  with  you,  if  you  love 
me ;  and  all  the  papers  that  you  find  in  my  box.     I  hope  you  will 
not  fail  to  perform  all  that  small  rule  I  have  spoken. 

All  these  letters  of  Robert  Young*s  I  have  set  down,  just  as  I 
found  them  under  his  own  hand,  in  his  own  way  of  spelling,  as  I 
shall  do  the  rest  of  his  which  are  to  follow;  and,  perhaps,  some 
reader  ot  other,  who  is  more  acute  in  such  matters,  than  I  am, 
will  shrewdly  guess  thereby,  and  by  divers  unusual  words  and  ex- 
pressions, and  his  manner  of  syntax,  what  country-man  he  is. 

That,  which  next  follows,  is  another  of  his  disingenuous  shifts  (as 
he  modestly  calls  them)  performed  also  in  Ireland,  I  mean,  his  pro- 
fane invasions  of  holy  orders ;  that  of  deacon,  by  deluding  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Killaloo  with  forged  certificates;  that  of  presbyter, 
by  his  own  sacrilegious  self-ordination. 

To  prove  this,  I  shall  produce  also  the  undoubted  evidence  of 
original  writings ;  wherein,  as  in  those  foregoing,  and  indeed  in 
most  of  the  other  papers,  I  have  by  me  concerning  him,  it  may 
easily  beobserved,  that,  besides  the  main  crime  they  chiefly  intend 
to  prove,  there  is  also,  here  and  there,  a  casual  mention  made  of 
divers  other  steps  towards  his  present  pitch  of  perfection. 

And  particularly,  in  this  whole  cheat  relating  to  his  orders,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  he  had  always  ready  divers  sets  of  testimo- 
nials, letters  dimissory,  and  letters  of  orders  fitted  to  his  several 
names,  and  pretended  to  be  from  several  bishops.  But  let  the  pa- 
pers speak  for  themselves. 

A  Letter,  from  one  Dr,  Nicholson,  of  Castle-Reah,  to  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Ktlmore,  concerning  Robert  Voung's  forging  Certificates, 

CastlC'Reah,  in  the  Cmnty  of  Roscommon, 

MY  LORD,  Decemb,  22,  1§80, 

T '  Received  a  letter  from  your  lordship  concerning  Mr.  Young ; 

^    I  am  glad  he  is  secured.    Upon  better  recollection  of  his  do- 
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ings,  I  remember  exactly ,  tbat  he  produced  letters  of  priests  or- 
ders here,  not  from  your  lordship,  as  I  at  first  supposed,  but  from 
the  bishop  of  Killaloo,  and  that  by  the  pretended  recommendation 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Cashell,  under  whose  hand  he  shewed  a  letter 
here,  directed  as  to  the  Bishop  of  Killaloo  ;  and  another  from  the 
Bishop  of  Killaloo  in  answer  to  that,  and  to  acquaint  the  arch^ 
bishop,  that  he  had  ordained  Mr.  Youiig ;  several  others  here  saw 
his  letters.  I  hope  his  forgery  and  sacrilegious  invasion  of  the 
priesthood  will  receive  due  punishment,  for  the  accessary  dis- 
couragement of  others  of  the  like  impudence.     I  am 

Your  lordship's,  &c. 

EDWARD  NICHOLSON. 


ji  Letter y  from  the  same  Dr.  Nicholson,  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Elphin, 
concerning  Robert  Young's  heinous  Miscarriages, 

MY  LOED,  s 

I  Do  verily  believe,  that  Mr.  Young  was  never  ordained  by  your 
lordship,  nor  any  else;  He  produced  parchments,  in  this  dio- 
cese, from  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  as  ordained  presbyter  by  him, 
and  that,  by  mediation  of  a  letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  Cashell, 
which  he  shewed  me  here,  and  I  suspected  it  counterfeit ;  as  also  I 
did  his  letter  of  orders  ;  for  which  suspicions,  if  I  had  had  as  great 
evidences  then,  as  I  have  had  since,  I  should  have  seized  his  papers ; 
but,  being  then  glad  to  be  rid  of  him,  I  dispatched  him,  without 
giving  him  the  interruption  to  meddle  with  his  papers.  As  to  the 
character  of  him,  I  am  sure  he  was  a  most  unconscionable  ignorant 
villain.  He  got  a  bastard  here,  by  a  kitchen-raaid,  at  the  inn  he 
first  lodged,  at  which  he  owned  himself  to  me;  and,  being  needy, 
I  bestowed  on  him  forty  shillings  more  than  I  owed  him,  to  carry 
him  away.  Yet,  when  he  went  to  Dublin,  he  counterfeited  letters, 
under  my  hand,  to  my  brother,  a  merchant  there,  to  get  fifty  shiU 
lings-worth  of  goods  ;  and  did  also  the  same  for  Mr.  Dalton  to  his 
son-in-law  in  Dublin.  Both  the  letters  were  returned  to  us  by  the 
post,  and  we  never  heard  from  him  since :  but  we  hear,  he  had  a 
wife  living,  and  another  before  her,  and  was  seeking  for  a  third 
very  busily.  We  have  heard  so  much  of  him  since,  that  we  all  thinly 
it  a  great  pity,  he  was  not  rather  hanged,  than  employed  to  serve 
at  the  altar.  I  am  certain,  if  any  conscientious  person,  that  could 
apprehend  him,  would  make  it  his  design  to  rid  the  church  of  such 
a  scandal,  he  would  sufficiently  appear  to  have  deserved  that,  if 
not  to  be  quite  packed  out  of  the  world.  And  I  assure  your  lord- 
ship, it  is  no  grudi^e  at  his  person,  but  perfect  charity  and  zeal  for 
the  church,  which  forces  me  to  give  this  testimony  of  him,  in 
obedience  to  your  lordship's  commands,  which  require  my  charac- 
ter of  him  ;  and,  if  your  lordship  could  be  a  means  of  preventing 
him  from  further  proceeding  in  the  profanation  of  holy  things  and 
offices,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  acceptable  service  to  God  and  hia 
church  ;  which  is  only  submitted  to  your  lordship's  wisdom,  by 

Your  lordship's,  &c. 

EDW.  NICHOLSON- 
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A  Letter  from  one  Mr,  Fletcher  to  f^  Lord  Bishop  of  Kilmore^  t0 

the  same  Purpose*  , 

MY  LORD>  JameS'Town,  Octob.  19,  1680. 

T  Suppose^  my  lord  of  Elphin  will  be  particular  with  your  lord- 
•■-  ship  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Cooke,  wEo  was  sur» 
rogate  of  Elphin  diocese,  tela  me,  he  had  never  letters  of  Orders 
from  that  bishop.  It  is  certain,  he  fled  from  his  cure  at  Castie- 
Reah,  having  got  a  wench  with  child ;  and  fame  says^  he  has  twa 
wives/  besides  the  las^.     I  am 

Your  lordship's,  &c. 

BEN.  FLETCHER. 


A  Letter  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Waterford  to  the  Lord  Bishop  (f 

Kilmore,  concerning  Robert  Young, 

MY  LORD,  Waterford,  Feb,  5,  iCSO. 

I  Should  have  sent  your  lordship  an  (^arlier  account  of  your  last 
to  me  concerning  Young,  but  I  did  desire  to  inform  myself^ 
the  best  I  could^  for  your  better  satisfaction,  of  his  having  a  wife 
in  these  parts,  andbeino:  chaplain  tojtheEarl  of  Barrimore,  and  tu- 
tor to  his  son.  '  As  to  the  former,  you  will  receive  here  inclosed  a 
certificate  from  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  several  of  the 
best  of  the  inhabitants  of  laliogh,  to  which  I  refer  you  ;  and,  as 
to  the  latter,  1  have  sp(>ken  with  some  persons  of  qnality  from  tliose 
parts,  who  tell  me  plainly,  that  Young  was  never  chaplain  to  the 
Earl  of  Barrimore,  nor  went  tuior  to  his  son  to  i>xford  ;  for  his  son 
was  never  there.  But,  for  farther  satisfaction,  I  have  employed  a 
friend  to  the  Earl  of  Barrimore  himself  for  his  certificate,  which 
.  every  day  I  now  expect.  1'bis  Y  ung's  rc^ueries  and  forgeries  must 
needs  redound  to  the  great  discredit  of  the  church  ;  and  I  think 
your  lordship  has  done  very  well,  in  taking^  up  his  pretended  let- 
ters of  ordiiiMion.  I  humbly  intreat  you  farther,  that  you  would 
be  pleased  to  take  up  that  forged  testimonial,  he  shewed  you  in 
my  name,  and  to  send  it  to  me,  who  am, 

Your  lordship's,  &c. 

HEN.  WATERFORD  and  USMORE. 


Robert  Young* s  counterfeit  Letter  from  the  Lord  Bishop  qf  Water* 
ford  to  himself;  together  with  his  forged  Testimonials  from  the  same, 
Bishop, 

SIR,  -  Waterford,   March  30,  1680. 

ACCORDING  to  your  expectation,  I  have  sent  you  the  inclosed^ 
and  truly  am  sorry  you  left  my  diocese ;  but,  however,  I  wiU 
be  kind  to  you,  if  any  thing  offers  i^clf  worthy  your  acceptation. 
So,  concluding  with  my  blessing  to  you,  I  rest 

Your,  &c. 

H.  WATERFORD  and  LISMORE. 


AND  ROBERT  YOUNG,  &c.  6i 

Locus  Sigilii.    '  Thesfe  are  to  certify,  that  Mr.  Robert  Young  Qer', 

.   '  and  Master  of  Arts  (whose  testimonials  from  the 

*  University  of  Oxford,  in  Magdalene-College,  I 
'  have  often  perused)  is  a  man  whom  I  have  knuwa 
'  from  a  child;  an4  knows  him  to  be  of  a  sobei'; 

H.  Waterford      <  and  religious,  yea,  a  singular  life  and  conversa- 
and  Lumorcn        <  tion  :  who  behaved  himself,  in  my  diocese,  as 

*  becometh  a  labourer  in  God's  vineyard.    Andj 

*  as  concerning  whose  parth,  I  myself  has  often 
^sounded  them,  and  knows  him  to  be  a  singular 
'  scholar,  yea,  I  may  say!  ^  well  qualified  for  the 

*  function,  as  any  within  my  episcopal  see ;  which 
'  is  not  all  I  have  to  speak  in  his  commendation* 

*  All  this  I  kIo  certify,  as  witness  my  hand  and 

*  8eal>  this  30th  day  of  March,  Ann.  Dom,  \6S(K 


I 


A  Letter  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Waterford  to  tlu  Lord  Bishop  of 
Kilmore,  and  another  from  the  Earl  ofBarrimore^  touching  Robert 
Ymtn^s^neoer  haoing  been  the  EarPs  Chaplain,  or  Tutor  to  his  S<m% 
as  he  pretended.  . 

MYLOBD,  Waterford,   Feb.  \S,  1080. 

Acquainted  your  lordship  in  my  last,  that  I  daily  expected  an 
account  from  the  Earl  of  Barrimore,  concerning  Young's  pre- 
tended chaplaipship  to  his  lordship.  I  do  now  send  yo\ir  lordship 
here  inclosed  an  account  thereof  from  the  earl :  and  do  earnestly 
intreat  that  your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  take  up  that  forged 
certificate  Young  shewed  you  in  my  name  ;  and  to  send  it  to  me* 
Our  post  will  not  give  me  leave  to  write  any  more,  but  that  I  am. 

Your  lordship's,  &c. 
HEN.  WATERFORD  and  LISMORE. 


HT  LORD,  Castlefyons,  mk.  11,  l6S0». 

I  Received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dalton,  wherein  he  gives  me  an  ac* 
count  of  one  Young,  who  has  impudently  and  fal&ly  called  him- 
self my  chaplain,  and  my  son  Buttevant's  tutor.  I  never  saw  him 
but  once  that  he  brought  me  a  letter  from  the  now  high -sheriff  of 
yout  county/  to  recommend  him  to  Colonel  Witenham  (late  de- 
oeased)  at  Castletown.  If  he  had  been  never  so  much  my  chaplain, 
if  he  failed  in  the  least  part  of  that  duty  he  owes  your  lordship,  h« 
should  not  have  been  owned  by,  my  very  good  lord, 
To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Your  lordship's,  &c. 

Waterford.  BARRIMORE. 


A  Letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Waterford  to  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore, 

touching  Robert  Young. 

MTLORDy  Watetford,  Oct.  11,  1680; 

Heartily  thank  your  lordship  for  communicating,  to  me  the  in^ 

closed  silly  forced  certificate  concerning  Mr.  Robert  Youpg 


I 
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therein  mentioned.     This  Young  I  never  knew  till  about  three 
years  since,  when  he  came  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cashell>  with  a 
letter  of  high  recommendation  from  Dr.  Smith  to  be  ordained  dea- 
con. The  archbishop  being  somewhat  indisposed,  and  not  suspect- 
ing the  letter,  writes  to  me  that  I  would  do  that  office,  and  inclosed  ' 
Dr.  Smith's  letter  to  him  therein.     I  knew  the  archbishop's  hand> 
and  his  secretary's  hand  that  transcribed  the  letter :  but  Young,  it 
seems,  nc^  contented  therewith,  breaks  open  the  letter  by  the  way, 
and  adds  a  silly  postscript  (as  near  as  I  can  remember)  in  these 
words,  '  Moreover,  dear  brother,  fail  not  to  do  this  office  for  Mr. 
'  Young,    for  he  is  a  good  scholar,  and  moreover  a  very  good 
*  preachejT. '    This  postscript  gave  me  some  suspicion  :  I  charged 
him  with  it,  but  he  stood  stifly  to  it  a  great  while,  that  the  post- 
script was  the  archbishop's  as  well  as  the  letter ;  but,  at  length, 
confessed  he  had  broke  open  the  letter  by  the  way,  and  added  the 
postscript  himself.    Then  I  began  to  examine  Dr.  Smith's  letter, 
and  went  fnto  my  study  to  compare  it  with  some  I  had  of  Dr. 
Smith's,' which  I  fepnd  to  be  nothing  like,  and  charged  him  with 
that  too ;  and,  after  a  little  while,  he  confessed  he*  had  bribed  a 
kinsman  of  Dr.  Smith's  to  forge  the  letter  to  the  archbishop ; 
whereupon  I^ave  him  a  reproof,  and  dismissed  him  from  me,  ri 
infect  a.    The  next  news  that  I  heard  of  him,  was,  that  he  had  forg- 
ed a  letter  from  the  archbishop  of  Cashell  to  the  bishop  of  Killaloo, 
to  be  ordained  deacon,  and  thereupon  he  was  ordained.  But,  how 
he  came  to  be  ordained  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  £lphin,  I  camiot 
give  your  lordship  any  good  account.   Yet  this  I  have  heard,   that, 
whilst  he  was  labouring  his  ordination  there,  in  few  days,  he  was 
to  have  married  some  poor  woman  in  those  parts,  had  not  some  per- 
son of  ihe  neighbourhood  where  he  lived  here  in  Munster,  being 
casually  there,  discovered  that  he  had  a  wife  and  children  then 
living  here  in  these  parts  :  an  account  whereof,  if  occasion  be,  may 
easily  be  h^^    And  now,  my  lord,  I  have  an  humble  and  earnest 
request,  thayour  lordship  would  ni6t  return  this  forged  testimonial 
to  Young,  but  either  destroy  it  yourself,  or  send  it  by  the  next,  to 

Your  lordship's,  &c. 

H.  WATERFORD  and  LISMORE. 

If  Young  be  not  free  to  part  with  his  testimonials  and  letters  of 
orders  too  (if  your  lordship  think  good)  I  pray  let  him  be  secured, . 
and  in  short  t^me  there  will  be  enough  to  be  said  against  him. 


A  Postscript  of  a  Letter,  together  with  a  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Kilmore,  both  from  the  Lord  Aishop  of  Elphin,  concerning  Robert 
Young's  having  counterfeited  Priesfs  Orders  from  his  Lordship. 

Elphin,  Oct.  4,  168a 

THE  inclosed  gives  your  lordship  an  account  ofMr.Robert  Young, 
who  was  in  an  ill  name  before  he  left  us ;  and  since  it  appeareth. 
that  he  is  avloxXrH^,  fills  his  own  hand,  the  church  cannot  do  her- 
self greater  right  than  to  cast  such  unsavoury  salt  to  the  dunghiU 


AND  ROBERT  YOUNG,  &c.  « 

MY  i;ORD« 

MR.  Young,  alias  Hopkins^  coming  inta  these  parts,  and  pro- 
ducing Tetters  of  orders  from  Jh.  ^oan.  Bishop  of  Killaloo, 
was  by  me  admitted  in  writing  under  my  own  hand  and  seal,  to 
serve  a  cure  in  this  diocese.  That  wretched  and  unworthy  man  was 
not  by  me  ordained  deacon  or  presbyter :  I  had  much  rather  have 
laid  my  hands  on  briars  than  on  such  heads.  The  inclosed  has  been 
viewed  by  such  as  know  his  hand,  and  compared ;  all  conclude  it  a 
forgery,   the  instrument  formed  by  himself,  the  register's  hand 
counterfeited.     How  be  should  get  my  seal,  I  am  not  able  to  say^ 
unless  it  was  taken  off  the  licence  I  granted  him  ;  and  of  that  theiie 
are  strong  presumptions.     I  shall  acquaint  those  that  knew  him ' 
there,  that  he  is  now  in  safe  custody ;  and  if  he  should  escape  with- 
out some  brand,  his  scandalouis  crimes  being  divulged  and '  spread 
abroad,  it  would  tend  to  the  great  dishonour  of  God,  and  to  the 
great  discredit  of  our  whole  profession.     I  shall  not  give  your  lord- 
ship farther  trouble,  but  shall  beseech  God  to  direct  you  herein; 
and  likewise  shall  watch  all  opportunities  to  serve  you,  and  ap- 
prove myself 

Your  lordship's,  &c. 

JOH.  ELPHIN. 


The  counterfeit  Orders  themselves. 

*  FTIENORE  praesentium  nos  Johannes  Providen'  Divin'  Elphin* 
'  -'-    Episcopus  notum  facimus  universis  quod  nos  Dei  omnipo- 

*  tent'  prsesidio  in  Ecclesia  Cathedr'  Sanctse  Mariae  Elphinensis 

*  vigesimo  sexto  die  mentis  Novembr'  Ann.  Dom.  millesimo  -sex- 
'  centesimo  septuagesimo  septimo,  Sacrosanctos  ordine»>Celebran- 

*  tes,  dilectum  nobis  in  Christo  Robertum  Young,  in  Artibus  Ma- 

*  gistru'  de  v.ita  sua  laudabili  morumque  &  virtut'  suaru'  donis  no- 
'  bis  multiplicit'  commendat'  &  per  nos  etiam  exarai|pat'  &  appro- 
'  bat'  &  ad  Sancta  Dei  Evano^elia  Primitus  jurat'  de  Agnoscendo 
'  supremam  Regiam  Authoritat'  in  omnibus  causis  tarn.  Eccles* 
'  iasticis  quam  civilibus,  &  de  recusando  &  Refut'  omn^&;  sin- 

*  gulas  jurisdictiones  forinsecas  quascunque  juxta  form*  <Sbitut' 
^  hujus  Regni  in  hujusmodi  casu  editi  &  provisi,  manuali^iAiSuper 
'  subscriptione  sua  assensum  &  consensum  suum  prsebentem  qua- 

*  tuor  primis  Canonibus  Ecclesiae  Hiberniae  editis  Anno  decimo 

*  Regis  Caroli  primi  beatss  memoriaD,  ad  sacrus  Presbyteratum 
*'ordinem  juxta  morem^c  ritus  Ecclesiae  Anglicae  &  Hibemicae 
'  editos  &  provisos,  admisimus  &  promovimus :  ipsumque  Rober- 

*  tum  Young  in  Presbyterum  rit^  &  canonice  otdinavimus  tunc  & 
^  ibidem.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  sigillu'  nostrum  Episcopale 
'  praesentibus  apponi  Fecimus  &.subscripsimus.  die  mense  &  Anno 
^  &  nostras  consecrat'  Ann,  undecimo. ' 

Locus  sigiUi.  THOM.  BANNESTERi 

Job.  Elphinensis.  Registrarius. 

Aprilis  2^.  l67^. 
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'  Exhibit'  fuit  base  licencia  in  ordinarie  viiitationig. 
'  cucsu  Reverend'  Decan'  de  Lisipore. 

THO.  NEESHAM, 
RegistrariuB. 

•    *  Exhibit'  in  visitatione  ordiiiaria  tenf  apud  Cavan 

•Septimo  Aprilts  1680.  ^ 

I  think  my  reader  will  say  I  have  given  a  sufficient  heap  of  evi- 
dence concerning  Robert  Young's  life  and  conversation  inlrdand. 
And  to  prove  that  all  these  allegations  against  him  are  undeniable' 
(for  I  would  not  willingly  bely  Robert  Young  himself)  I  will  briefly 
fthew  by  what  certain  means  I  came  by  my  intelligence. 

Having,  among  other  p«iipers  sent  me  by  Archbishop  Sancroft, 
found  the  aforementioned  letter  of  Dr.  Foley's,  inclosing  one  from 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  I  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  that  excellent 
person,  my  dear  and  honoured  friend.  Sir  Charles  Porter,  lord 
chancellor  of  that 'kingdom;  withal,  intreating  his  lordship  to  en- 
quire a  little  farther  into  Young's  character  there.  Whereupon 
my  lord  chancellor  took  such  care,  that  in  a  short  time  I  had  the 
originals  of  all  these  papers  transmitted  to  me  by  the  favour  of  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ;  together  with  a  letter  from  his  grace 
to  myself,  justifying  them  all  to  be  authentick,  as  may  be  seen  in 
their  lordship's  owq  letters,  which  I  here  subjoin,  as  a  testimony  of 
the  great  obligations  they  have  hereby  laid  on  me,  and  right  they 
have  done  the  world,  in  respect  to  Robert  Young. 


s 


Thret  Letters  from  my  Lord  Chancellor  Porter  to  me, 

MY  GOOD  LORD,  Dublin^  July  28,  1692. 

O  soon  as  I  received  your  lordship's  of  the  eleventh,  with  the  in- 
closed from  Dr.  Foley  to  Archbishop  Sancroft,  and  found  my 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin  was  most  likely  to  give  me  an  account 
of  the  persai|.you  desired  from  Dr.  Foley  ;  I  went  to  him,  and  told 
him  what,  reason  I  had  to  enquire  after  one  Robert  Young ;  and 
desired  he  would  give  me  some  direction,  how  I  might  certainly 
know  bis  character.  I  did  not  shew  him  Dr.  Foley's  letter  ;  but  he 
remiifeibered  him  and  his  rogueries  so  perfectly,  that  he  gave  me 
the  mtAe  with  what  is  in  the  letter ;  and  withal  said,  he  did  believe 
he  could  recover  some  papers  which  would  give  me  a  full  account 
of  all  that  passed  :  and,  within  a  day  or  two  after,  he  came  to  dine 
with  me,  and  brought  them  with  him;  which  I  now  have  in  my 
custody,  and  have  perused.  They  are  such  as  shew  by  his  own 
confession,  as  well  as  proof,  that  he  had  two  drives  at  the  same 
time  in  this  kingdom,  for  which  he  was  in  gaol ;  and  I  find  by 
some  of  his  letters,  that  be  writes  to  his  first  wife  (wherein  he  own? 
his  second  marriage)  be  desires  her  to  save  his  life,  by  swearing  he 
was  never  marriedto  her ;  and  promises,  if  she  will* do  it,  that  he 
may  gain  his  liberty,  he  will  immediately  go  into  England  with 
her,  and  never  more  see  his^  second  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
one  Simon  Hutt  in  Cavan.     It  appears  by  these  papers,  that  he 


AND  ROBERT  YOUNG,  Ac  65 

counterfeited thehands  and  seals  of  the  Bishops  of  Elphin  and  Wa- 
terfor^  to  letters  of  his  admission  into  priest's  orders,  and  the  bands 
of  Dr.  Wilson  (now  Bishop  of  Limerick)  and  Dr.  NicfaK^soti,  and  the 
Archbish<^  of  Cashell,  aU  certifying  in  his  behalf,  as  to  his  morals 
aihd  learning.  In  a  word,  I  never  met  with  so  infamous  a  villain. 
He  was  degraded  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  when  Bishop  pf 
Kilmore.  I  know  not  how  he  got  out  of  gaol,  where  ^he  was  com- 
mitted for  having  two  wives,  the  truth  whereof  appears  by  several 
letters  under  his  own  hand.  But  I  will  inform  myself,  and  then 
give  your  lordship  an  account.  I  know  not  whether  you  would  have 
the  origmals  of  all  the  papers  or  copies  relating  to  this  rogue ; 
when  I  know  your  miod,  I  wiU  take  the  best  care  I  can  to  observe 
it.    I  am.  Your  lordship's,  &c. 

CHARLES  PORTER. 

He  has  counterfeited  other  men's  hands  in  bills,  and  got  the  mo^ 
ney  thereupon  ;  one  of  Which  I  find  among  the  papers. 
To  the  Loqrd  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

MTtaim,  Dublin^  August  17,  l692. 

Ihave  vour^s  of  the  9th  instant,  and,  having  shewed  it  to  my  Lord 
Arckbbhop  of  DaUin,  he  haa  freely  consented  I  shall  transmit 
you  the  original  papers,  which,  as  soon  I  can  light  of  a  safe  hai>d  to 
^ing  them  to  your  loidship,  diall  be  done,  they  being  now  with 
a  publick  notary  for  authentick  copies  to  be  kept  here.  My  lord 
archbishop  has  also  writ  your  kwd^ip  a  letter  relating  to  the  man, 
and  the  n^attera  of  those  papers,  which  he  sent  me  just  now.  I 
wM  not  be  wanting  in  giving  it  all  possible  dispatcb,  that  your 
kNNMiip  may  have  <^port^nity  to  publish  what  you  intend.  1  am, 
ay  lord,  Your  lordship's,  &c. 

T#  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester.  CHARLES  PORTER. 

Jft  LOUD,  Dublin^  Aug.  26,  169!?. 

T  Hafve  now  sent  you  the  original  papers  about  Young:  Mr. 
•^  Roberta  has  promised  me  to  deliver  them  to  your  own  hands ;  he 
goea  from  this  pkce  to-morrow.  I  have  sent  also  my  lord  aith- 
bisbop^s  letter  to  your  lordship  (of  which  I  formerly  sent  you  a  copy) 
Ml  the  same  box ;  and  have  caused  a  publick  notary  to  make  copies 
€#  M  those  relating  Uy  Yoimg,  which  I  keep  by  me,  as  I  must  also 
debire  your  lordship  to  do  the  originals ;  for  I  have  undertaken  you 
will  ^  so:  and  j^u  wilt  find  by  what  his  grace  writes,  that  he 
deahneirthirsame.    lam 

You  lordship's^  &c. 

CHARLES  PORTER. 

A  Letter  from  my  Lord  ArchbUhop  (^Dublin  to  me. 

un  i«oan,  DubUtt,  At^j,  \f^  1699^ 

IIY  pefsiissioii  of  my  Lord  Chancellor,  I  had  the  view  of  yoiir 
"  lordfthlpi's  kUer  to  bin  eoncfming,  Mr.  H*  Youi^  whom  I 

¥0L.X,  .  -     F 
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found  employed  as  a  curate  in  the  diocese  of  KiliDore,  when  I 
served  there.  He  was  delated  to  me  for  many  extravagancies^  the 
least  of  which  was  marrying  without  banns  or  license.  Though 
after  his  avoidance,  by  running  out  of  my  diocese,  upon  his  ap- 
prehension in  the  diocese  of  Rapboe,  whither  he  had  betaken  him- 
self, and  was  sent  back  to  Cavan  goal  by  warrant  of  the  justices, 
procured  by  Simeon  Hutt,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and  her 
father  had  discovered  to  be  married  to  another  woman  then  living : 
I  took  the  advantage  of  using  all  the  force  of  the  canon  in  that  case, 
and  degraded  him,  beinjg^  then  apprehensive  of  the  danger  of  his 
hanging  in  his  gown.  For  this  Ci'ime  he  was  indicted,  but  both 
the  women  could  not  be  brought  together ;  and,  if  they  had,  the 
then  riding  judge  (which,  as  I  remember,  was  Mr.  Herbert)  de- 
clared the  fact  within  benefit  of  the  clergy.  He  was  not  sentenced, 
but  left  still  in  Cavan  gaol  for  fees  and  debts  contracted  there ; 
where  Simeon  Hutt,  an  inn-keeper  and  inhabitant  there,  by  his  in- 
terest and  proper  concern,  found  means  of  iotercepting,  and  get- 
ting into  his  hands  some  of  the  letters  of  hts  own  hand-writing,  and 
brought  them  to  me.  The  other,  which  are  written  to  me,  are  all 
realities,  and  his  pretended  orders  I  received  of  himself  before  he 
run  away.  But,  my  lord,  as  I  was  saying,  he  was  left  in  gaol,  and 
not  knowing  how' to  get  out,  he  used  means  of  applying  to  my  Lord 
Duke  of  Ormond,  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  pretending  he  could 
make  notable  discoveries  of  dangerous  plots  against  the  government. 
The  popish  plot  was  then  on  foot,  and  his  grace,  as  imported,  very 
tender  and  cautious  of  discountenancing  his  offered  service,  gave 
him  his  liberty,  and  ordered  him  to  come  up  to  Dublin,  and  make^ 
out  what  he  could^  The  Scotchman  had  his  end,  never  appeared, 
but  run  away  into  England  with  his  second  wife,  and  I  never  heard 
of  him  till  this  overture  with  your  lordship.  I  indeed  did  write,  to 
Dr.  Foley;  then  in  England,  to  make  some  enquiry  after  him,  and 
to  give  notice  of  bim;  that  there  was  such  a  privateer  abroad,  and 
to  obviate,  as  much,  as  I  could,  the  evil  practices  of  so  vile  a  man, 
and  the  dishonour  of  the  church  he  pretended  to.  It  is  certain  he 
stole  into  deacon^s  orders  unobserved  ;  he  forged  his  priest's  orders, 
and  wasjself-ordained.  He- was  extremely  vicious,  and  had  igno- 
rance and  impudence  enough  to  offer  at  any  thing.  Much  of  his 
story /(it  is  so  long  since  168O)  is  out  of  my  head,  and  I  wonder  how 
these  papers,  now  sent  to  your  lordship,  escaped  the  general  plun- 
der I  underwent,  ,whai  all  my  books  and  papers  were  utterly  lost  for 
ever.  I  cannot  otherwise  account  for  their  preservation,  than  that 
they  were  all  tied  together,  and  thrown  into  a  box  of  loose  and  use- 
less letters,  which  they  who  took  the  rest  of  my  goods  neglected^ 
because  they  had  store  of  better  things ;  and  consequently  were 
preserved  by  a  servant  of  mine  ;  and  by  a  very  casual  view,  since 
my  return  out  of  England,  after  the  late  general  dispersion,  came 
into  my  hands  as  I  left  them,  utterly  beyond  any  purpose  or  de- 
sign of  mine.  However,  it  fell  out  happily  enough,  if  your  lord- 
ship can  make  any  use  of  them,  for  the  vindication  of  any  honest 
and  innocent  person,  or  the  detection  of  a  notorious  villain.    I  beg 
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your  lordship  would  let  me  know,  by  some  means  or  other,  thai 
you-  received  them,  and  that  you  will  preserve  them  ;  for,  if  they 
De  any  way  available  to  your  lordship,  they  may  be  so  (though  that 
be,  astjiis  waii,  more  than  I  can  possibly  forethink)  to  some  body  else. 
I  am,  my  lord.  Your  lordship's,  &c. 

To  tbe  Lord  Bishop  t>f  Rochester.  FRANCIS  DUBUN' 

I  have  now  brought  the  true  Robert  Young  and  his  false  wife  safe 
iiito  England,  though,  I  confess,  I  had  rather  any  man  in  England 
had  done  it  than  myself.  But,  now,  they  are  here,  I  will  proceed 
with  them  in  the  very  same  plain  and  just  method  as  I  did  before 
in  relating  their  actions  in  Ireland ;  I  will  trace  out  their  crooked 
paths  as  near  as  I  can,  step  by  step,  and  follow  them  close  at  their 
backs,  with  an  honest  hue  and  cry  of  original  papers,  describing 
them  and  their  crimes. 

I  have  already  declared,  that,  after  their  arrival  in  England, 
about  the  year  1683,  upon  Robert  Young's  unlucky  repulse  at 
Lambeth,  one  of  the  most  memorable  enterprises,  in  which  he  and 
his  woman  displayed  their  art,  was  the  taking  upon  them  the 
names,  first  of  Green,  then  of  Jones,  then  of  Smith  (all  counterfeits 
of  clergymen  in  distress),  and  then  authorising  the  whole  cheat  by 
forged  recommendations  of  Archbishop  Sancroft's:  beginning  thus 
to  practise  on  other  men's  purses,  by  forging  his  grace's  hand,  that,- 
when  they  were  more  perfect  in  it,  they  might  attempt  with  it  to 
strike  at  his  life. 

I  begin,  first,  with  their  cheating  dealings  under  the  name  of 
Green,  which  was  the  first  considerable  figure  I  know  of,  that  they 
made  of  themselves  in  England. 

By  this  havinor  deluded  vast  numbers  of  good  people  in  several 
dioceses,  especially  that  of  Norwich  (whereof  I  have  by  me  a  large 
list  of  the  parochial  collections)  they  came  at  last,  as  I  have  said, 
to  be  detected  and  punished  for  it  at  Bury. 

Now,  to  clear  up  this  part  of  their  history  which  concluded  there, 
it  will  be  very  material  that  I  should  recount  distinctly  the  occa- 
sion and  manner  of  their  being  apprehended,  and  some  of  Robert's 
most  notorious  enormities  /even  whilst  he  was  imprisoned  in  that 
gaol,  which  was  for  the  space  of  a  year. 

When  Robert  and  Mary  brought  the  recommendation  falsified 
uuder  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London,  to  Mr.  Cleggat,  minister  of  that  town  ;  and 
boldly  required  him  to  ask  the  charity  of  the  inhabitants  thereupon; 
both  Mr.  Cleggat,  and.Mr.  Samuel  Batteley,  a  very  worthy  person 
dwelling  there  (whose  brother  was  then  the  archbishop's  chaplain) 
soon  discerned  the  knavery,  and  immediately  repaired  to  jthc 
magistrate's  for  a  warrant  to  seize  them. 

In  the  mean  time  Robert  Young,  alias  Youngs,  alias  Hutt,  alias 
Green,  suspecting  he  was  discovered,  went  directly  to  his  inn,  and, 
with  his  sister  atid  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Green,  alias  Young,  &c.  pre- 
sently took  horse,  and  rode  as  fast  as  they  could  out  of  town,  in 
hopes  to  have  escaped*  * 
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Mr.  Batteley,  belieying  they  WMild  do  soy  left  the  coniUble  to 
bring  the  warrant,  and  ran  straight  tc^wdrda  the  inn  to  look  after 
them ;  when  he  soon  perceived  them  on  borte-back,  making  all 
poi^ible  speed  away.  But,  by  eood  kkck,  their  horse  being  weak 
and  poor,  he  overtook  them,  laid  hold  on  the  bridle,  and  led  them; 
back.  Whereupon  they  were  committed,  tried,  and^  upon  their 
own  confession,  condemned  and  pilloried  ;  as  by  the  record  irill 
appear,  when  it  'shall  be  prodaced. 

After  this  Robert ,  what  shall  I  call  him  ?  remained  in 

Bury  gaol  divers  months,  for  not  paying  his  fees,  till  the  summer 
of  the  year  158j;  That  being  the  first  year  of  King  James's  reign, 
and  abiout  the  time  of  the  Dal^  of  Monmouth's  invasion,  he  thought 
it  a  proper  season  for  him  to  declare  (as  he  had  done  before  io 
Ireland  upoB  the  like  exigency  of  his  affairs)  that  he  could  make 
out  a  certain  discovery  of  seditious  aud  treasonable  practiceS|  where- 
in divert  con»derable  persons  thereabouts  were  engaged. 

To  this  purpose  he  not  only  actually  swore  treason  against  one 
John  Pannel  (to  whom  he  owed  a  spite,  who  was  then  a  f^Uow-prt- 
,  soner  with  him  for  debt,  and  Is  now  an  officer  in  the  said  borough) 
but  also  sent  up  a  petition,  which  he  called,  A  ftiS  discovery  of  trea- 
son by  Robert  Youngs,  derk,  to  be  delivered  to  the  king  and  nar- 
liam^t  then  sitting ;  wherein  h^  oflbred  to  prove  (if  he  might 
have  his  fireedom,  and  be  broup^ht  up  to  London)  that  divers  wicked 
trakors  in  that  country,  particularly  ten  Presbyterian  ministers, 
one  Lord,  two  Esquires,  a  Colonel,  a  Captain  and  a  Comet,  and  a 
Gentleman,  had  been  long  plotting  and  contririug  the  death  of  the 
King,  ahd  the  subversion  of  the  government. 

But,  of  his  whole  behaviour  at  Bury,  the  foQowing  papers,  being 
of  undoubted  authority,  are  an  al)unaant  proof.  It  will  be  enough 
for  me  to  name  them  as  they  pass  along  by  me. 

Only  here  I  intreat  my  reader  once  for  aM  to  observe  what  i» 
most  for  my  purpose,  that  such  Ims  been  the  constant  method  of 
his  life,  both  before  and  since,  as  fac  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtaiu 
any  knowledge  of  it :  whenever  he  was  out  of  prison,  he  ha*  fbrged 
hands  to  bills,  and  recommendations  to  get  money :  and,  when  he 
happened  to  be  imprisoned  for  those  forgeries,  then  he  has  fallen  to 
counterfeit  mighty  discoveries  of  plots  again^  the  state,  to  gaha 
his  liberty. 

First,  then,  here  are  the  several  confessions  iqf  Robert  Young  and' 
Mary  Hutt  themselves,  before  the  justices  of  peace  at  Bury  in  l6S4* 

Number  I. 

Borough  of  Bury  St.  Edmonds. 
The  Information,  cf  Mary  Green,  aliae  Mutt,  aHas  Peirson,  aliat 
Young ;  taken  by  Martm  Sptmnley^  E^ ;  Mayor  of  the  &mdt 
Borough ;  Thomas  Holland^  Esq ;  Johur  Satheby,  Esq  ;  mid  Robert 
Sharp,  Gent.  Justices  of  the  Feacs  fw  the  said  Borough,  the  I5ik 
Day  of  September,  16M. 

^IpHE  said  informant  saith,  that  the  paper  and  seal  thereunto  an* 
*-    nexed,  pretended  to  be  a  certificate  from  the  Bishop  of  Elphin, 
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ill  Itdand,  wmi  counterfeited  in  Irdand,  and  brought  over  from 
tkence  bj  her,  in  Aprii  ot  May  last ;  and  that  she  neither  hath,  or* 
ever  had,  any  husband  ddled  by  the  name  of  Robert  Gr^en  ;  but 
thut  ali  in  the  satee  certificate  mentioned  concerning  him  is  coUn* 
tetfeit ;  and  that  the  person,  who  is  now  in  her  company,  came . 
with  her  out  of  Ikvland,  and  that  he  is  her  brother,  and  his  name 
it  Robert  Hutt ;  and  that  they  cathe  together  to  London,  where,  in 
the  aquare  at  Essex-stairs,  she  m^  with  one,  whose  name  she  doth 
not  now  remember,  that  writ  the  petition,  which  she  carried  to 
Wkiisor,  and,  with  her  own  hands,  presented  it  tp  the  king,  who 
delivered  it  back  to  one  Mr.  Bolstred,  without  any  further  answer 
to  it.  Whereupon  she  repaired  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  ^h^v^ed  hitti  her  counterfeit  certificate  from  the  ISishop  of 
Elphin ;  and  he,  having  viewed  it,  recommended  it  to  Sir  John 
NichoUuB,  to  whom«h«  repaired  accordingly,  and  shewed  him  the 
pcitition  which  she  had  delivered  to  his  majesty,  and  left  it  with 
him ;  and  afterwards  (as  he  told  this  informant)  he  carried  the  same 
to  his  ittajfeaty  at  Hampton-court :  and  that,  it  being  read,  be- 
cause it  concerned  Irdand,  the  king  recommended  it  to  the  Duke  of 
OnkMod,  and  afterwards  this  informant  had  the  answer  to  it  from 
hinu  mentioned  in  the  paper  to  which  Sir  John  Nicholases  name  is 
subscribed.  And  fUrther  saith,  that  the  paper  to  which  the  Arc^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  London's  han^B  and  seals  are 
set,  is  also  counterfeit,  and  was  written  by  another  person,  whose 
name  she  rememberetb  not ;  and  that  the  same  person  did  set  the 
Archbishop  aild  Bishop  of  London's  hands  and  seals  to  it :  and  saitl^ 
that,  by  vertue  of  the  said  paper  and  seals,  she  and  her  brother 
have  gathered  a  great  deal  fx  money,  and  thereby  abused  many  of 
the  king's  subjects. 

MARY  HUTT. 

The  Information  ff  the  said  Robert  Hutt,  taken  hefdre  us  the  Day  a^d 

Tear  ahotesaid. 
Ti^HO  sailb,  that  the  said  Mkrv  Hutt  (who  gdes  by  the  n^mes 
^^  aforesaid)  is  his  sister ;  and  that  be  nevet  kn6W  any  person 
by  the  name  of  Green  or  Young,  that  was  her  husbatid  :  but  sair^, 
tbat  he  living  in  or  about  Cork  in  Ireland,  and  she  in  Connaught, 
above  an  hundred  miles  distant,  in  March  last  she  came  to  this  in- 
formant's house,  and  told  him,  that  she  had  been  married  to  one 
Green,  a  defgyman,  and  that  he,  going  to  sea,  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  she  ilras  going  to  London  to  petition  his  mijedty  for  mo- 
ney for  his  release ;  and  ^at  she  had  a  certificate  from  the  bishop 
'of  the  diocese  of  the  truth  thereof,  and  thereupon  desired  this  in- 
formant to  go  along  with  her,  and  pressed  him  so  hard  therein,  that 
at  last  he  kit  his  oWn  occaslotis  ivith  a  frietid,  md  went  i^ith  her  to 
London,  by  the  name  of  Green,  and  knew  no  other  nanae  she  had ; 
and  at  London  carried  her  to  one  William  Youngs  a  drummer,  liv- 
ing in  Petty-France,  beyond  Westminster,  near  the  sign  of  White- 
hall, where  they  stayed  all  the  time  they  were  about  Ix>ndon ;  and 
during  that  time  she  went  to  Windsor  to  petition  his  majesty ;  and, 
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finding  no  satisfaction  there,  ske  applied  herself  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  London,  Sir  John  Nicholas,  and  others, 
as  in  her  said  ihformation  is  set  doi^n.  But  saith,  that  he  knew 
nothing  how  she  came  by  the  said  certificates  and  papers,  or  who 
drew  her  petitions,  he  knows  not.  But  saith,  that  upon  and  with 
them  he  hath  gone  about  the  country  with  her,  and  hath  c<^cted 
several  sums  of  money  in  several  countries  in  the  papers  thereof 
mentioned,  he  not  knowing  but  all  her  papers  and  certificates  were 
true. 
Martin  Spensley,   Mayor.  ROBERT  HUTT. 


The  further  Information  and  Examination  of  the  said  Robert  Hutt, 

taken  the  Day  and  Year  abovesaid. 

npHE.said  examinate  saith,  that  his  name  is  RobertYoung,  notHutt, 
-'-  and  that  the  said  Mary  is  his  wife  ;  and  that  they  came  out  of 
Ireland  at  the  same  time  aforementioned ;  and  that  he  is  in  priest's 
orders  according  to  the  church  of  England,  and  received  the  same, 
from  Dr.  Roan,  Bishop  of  Killaloo  in  Ireland,  and  had  a  cure  of 
18  pounds  per  annum  at  Calthom  there,  and  that  he  hath  preached 
in  St.  Margai^et's  church  in  Westminster ;  and  confesseth,  that  all 
the  papers  and  certificates  aforesaid  are  counterfeit,  and  were,  made 
by  one  *  Wright,  a  scrivener  in  Oxford ;  and  he  set  the  hands  and 
seals  to  them,  except  that  from  the  Bishop  of  Elphin  in  Ireland, 
which  is  signed  by  Thomas  Bannester,  and  was  made  by  him  ;  and 
he  obtained  the  bishop's  seal  to  it,  for  which  he  had  ten  shillings. 
And  further,  that,  about  two  years  since,  he. was  in  England,  and 
'  applied  himself  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  some  prefer- 
ment, and  dined  with  him ;  but,  finding  none,  he  returned  into 
Ireland  ;  and,  being  destitute  of  friends,  he  applied  himself  to  this 
ill  course,  presuming  thereby  to  obtain  charity  from  the  people. 
And  further  saith,  that  the  said  Wright  set  Sir  John  Nicholas's 
hand,  in  answer  to  the  petition  to  the  king  ;  and  for  that,  and  for 
setting  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of 
London,  he  had  a  guinea. 

Thorn.  HoUand.  ROBERT  YOUNG,  Clerk; 

John  Sotheby. 
Rob,  Sharp. 

Secondly,  Here  are  copies  of  Mary  Hutt's  petition  to  Kine 
Charles  the  Second,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Mary  Green  ;  and 
of  the  forged  reference  and.  recommendations  upon  it 

*  I  am  certainly  informed)  that  there  never  was  one  Wright,  scrivener,  in  Oxford  : 
fo  that  he  has  abased  the  name  of  Wright,  as  he  has  done  that  of  Oreen,  Jones,  Smith, 
and  divers  others. 
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Numb.  IL 

To  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  and  the  Right  H'onourahle  Lords 
^ His  Majesty's  most  Honourable  Privy 'Ctmncil, 

The  humble  Petition  of  Mary  Green,  Wife  of  Robert  Green,  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Ireland,  most  humbly  sheweth, 

npHAT,  your  petitioner's  said  husband  being  minded  to  take  a 
-*•  voyage  into  the  West-Indies  upon  some  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, it  was  his  hard  fortune  to  be  taken  by  a  Sallee  man  of  war, 
about  six  laonths  since,  as  may  appear  by  a  certificate  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  the  Right  Reverend  Father  inf  God,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Elphin  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  and  that  he;still  re- 
mains under  the  extreme  burthen  of  slavery  in  Sallee,  bis  ransom 
being  set  at  a  thousand  dollars  ;  which  your  petitioner,  in  regard 
of  her  great  poverty,  is  no  ways^  able  to  raise;  she  having  two 
small  children,  being  with  child  of  a  third,  hath  not  wherewith  to 
provide  for  herself  and  them,  but  is  like  to  perish,  for  want  of  relief. 

Your  petitioner  therefore  most  humbly  prays,  that  your  majesty 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  recommend  your  petitioner's  and  her 
husband's  distressed  condition  to  the  consideration  of  the  clergy  of 
England  ;  and,  in  his  behalf,  to  request  them  to  contribute  their 
charity  towards  her  husband's  ransom,  and  your  petitioner's  pre- 
sent relief. 

And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray,  &c. 

Read  in  Counil,  Jun.  18,   1684-. 

npHE  petitioner  is  referred  to  his  Grace*  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
•*•    terbury,  and  Bishop  of  London,  to  do  therein,  as  to  them 

shall  seem  meet  and  convenient,  for  the  redemption  of  this  said 

Robert  Green,  Clerk. 

JOHN  NICHOLAS. 

'IMT'E  recommend  the  petitioner  to  the  clergy  of  (provided  this 
^  our  order  continue  no  longer  than  three  months)  England, 
intreating  them  freely  to  contribute  their  charity  toward  the  ran- 
som of  the  said  Robert  Green.  Moreover  (on  his  majesty's  com- 
mand to  us)  we  require,  and  earnestiy  desire  the  respective  minis- 
ters of  all  cities,  towns,"  &c.  to  go  from  house  to  house,  to  receive 
the  charitaj>le  benevolence  of  well  disposed  christians,  whom  we 
hope  will  likewise  contribute  to  the  enlargement  of  a  poor  distress- 
ed clergy -man. 

Given  under  our  hand  and  seal,  at  Lambeth-House, 

June  16,  1684.  ,  ,  , 

W.  Cant,  here  Q  the  SeaL 

if.  London,  here  Q  the  Seal. 
f4 
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Numb.  m. 

Robert  Young's  Petition  to  the  Magistrates  at  Bury^  acknowledging 

his  Crime, 

To  the  Worshipful  Mayor,  and  the  rest  of  the  Justices  for  the 

Borough  of  Bury  St.  Edmonds. 

The  humble  Petition  of  Robert  Youngs,  Clerk. 

SHEWETH, 

npH  AT  the  petitioner  not  only  sensible,  as  it  is  apparent,  <»f  \A% 
•^  bidding  adieu  to  all  truth  and  honesty,  and  naeasuriBg  the 
same  by  bis  own  humorsome  fancy,  making  eveiy  thing  ridicukMM, 
that  was  not  suitable  to  his  owne  ignorant  coocepttons  ;  but  peoi* 
-tent  likewise,  thinking  himself  bound,  for  the  fut;ure,  to  take  a 
notice,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

Forasmuch  therefore,  as  your  poor  suippliant  being  a  stranger, 
and  such  to  most  in  this  kingdom,  and  baring  little  or  no  friends 
or  acquentance,  humbly  beseecheth. 

That  your  wtxrshipes  wiil  be  graciously  pleased  to  accept  of  such 
baile,  as  your  poor  suppliant  can  conveniently  produce,  whereby 
he!  may  not  in  a  goal  be  compelled  to  end  his  days,  but  have  bis 
liberty  to  compose  those  differences,  now  depending..  Tbe  lord 
create  in  your  worships  bowells  of  compassion,  towards  him,  who 
prays  for, 

Your,  &c. 

Next,  here  is  Bi^rt  Young^s  first  letter  to  the  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  1684-,  confessing  his  crime  of  forgery;  but, 
in  all  else,  giving  a  very  lying  account  of  himself.  A  letter  very 
lingular  for  the  elegancy  of^ts  stik;  and  recommended  to  the 
reading  of  alt  who  call  themselves  pre^byterians* 


Numb:  IV. 
MAV  TT  n.BASE  TOUR  GRACE,  Bury^  Sept,  30,  l6S4f, 

THIS  rude  and  imperfect  supplication,  being  now  to  pass  into 
yoar  gracelB  hands,  shd  I  be  so  bold  as  to  begg  your  grace 
to  peruse  it :  in  proeecution  whereof,  I  do  conceive  my  birth  and 
education,  wil  in  your  grace  crealje  a  better  understanding  of  me» 
my  life  and  conversation,  t&an  that  which  the  eovyoua  man  realy 
represents  it  to  be:  for  envy  is  ev«r  working  upon  some  ^r  other; 
fiwr  which  eanse,  it  is  (he  proper  attribute  of  the  deviU,  who  i« 
called  tke  envious  man,  tint  soweth  tares  aaooogst  the  wheat  by 
iMght.  But  to  return,  your-poor  suppliant  is  (by  biitii}  an  English- 
man, born  of  an  honest  stock,  at  Chester^  a  town  of  marchaadi^e 
on  the  sea-coast  of  England,  whose  grandfather  was  Sir  Peter 
Young's  son,  and  grandmother  the  Duke  of  Lenox's  daughter  ;  the 
truth  whereof^  if  questioned^  may  sufficiently,  by  a  gentleman  in 
London,  be  proved:  knowing  some  persons  to  delight  in  giddiness, 
Mid  aooouvts  it  a  bandage  to  £x  a  belief,  afecting  freewill  in  think- 
ing as  well  as  in  doing.    Your  poor  suppliant  likewise  (after  some 
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knowledfe  in  ichooie  learning)  was  remored  to  IVinity  Colledge 
near  Dublin ;  where,  in  good  litterature,  he  for  the  space  of  sefen 
years  remained:  and^  from  thence,  by  the  instigation  of  Dr. 
2$mith,  Dean  of  Limerick,  was  employed  as  a  reader ;  which  duty 
by  me  was  faithfully  performed,  lor  the  space  of  two  years,  being 
then  only  a  deacon.  From  thence,  by  the  death  of  the  said  Dr. 
Smith,  removed  I  was  to  serve  Dr.  John  Wilson's  cure,  sometime 
Fellow  of  St.  Magdfllene  College  in  Oxfoid,.  who,  as  chaplain  to  his 
grace  my  Lord  Duke  of  Ormond,  came  for  Ireland^  on  which 
provision  (thou^  inconsiderable)  admitted  I  was  into  foil  orders, 
by  the  late  BisiMp  of  Clogher,  who  was  a  man  of  that  divine  na* 
ture,  that  all  that  knew  him  had  a  lo»  of  him :  the  very  memory 
of  whom  may  justly  tiraw  a  fountain  of  water  from  mine  eyes ; 
his  favour  to  me  ward  cannot  easily  be  forgotten.  Thus,  in  short, 
yonr  grace  has  a  description  of  my  birth,  education,  lifie^  and 
eonversation ;  which  leads  me  to  expostulate  my  present  suffer* 
ings.  I  am,  and  ever  was,  a  faithfuH  son  to  the  church  of  England. 
An  discentors  were  ever  odious  in  mine  eyes,  'specially  that  damna- 
ble faction  of  Presbytery.  If  I  could,  as  well  as  others,  have 
winked  at  their  irregular  undertakings,  poverty  and  bondage 
would  not  now  have  dominion  over  me.  But  my  method  was  to 
reduce  such  factious  persons  to  a  regi:dar  understanding,  and  observe 
wherein,  and  how  far,  they  have  degenerated;  although  others 
gleanings,  I  confess,  are  better  than  my  vintage,  as  I  am  the  least 
of  the  tribe:  yet,  I  cannot  sit  stitt,  but,  if  occasion  offered  itself^ 
wonld  once  more  adventure  to  cast  in  my  mite  against  such  haeresy, 
as  those  gifted  persons  pretended  to.  But,  knowing  to  whom  I 
speak,  I  must  not  hold  your  grace  too  long  to  peruse  this  ignorant 
discourse,  least  1  give  offence.  Lastly,  to  make  an  ingenious  con- 
fession, your  poor  suppliant  in  the  aforesaid  cure,  thoogh  insuf- 
ficient if  narrowly  considered  to  maintain  a  family,  continued 
without  scandal  and  corruption,  Ibr  the  space  of  four  years ;  but 
by  the  insufficiency  thereof,  being  but  eighteen  pound  per 
annum,  was  forced  to  borrow  money,  vrfaich  summ,  at  the  day 
prefixed,  I  could  not  disbunjs ;  whereupon  they  issued  out  writs 
against  me :  but  I  considering  fortune  to  be  like  the  markett, 
where,  if  a  man  stay  a  little,  the  price  will  fall.  Thus  I  thought 
it  better  to  meet  some  danger  half  way,  than  to  keep  too  long  a 
watch  upon  my  enemies  approach :  for,  if  a  man  watch  too  long, 
as  my  case  stood,  though  he  commit  the  beginnings  thereof  to 
Argos,  with  his  hundred  eyes ;  and  the  ends  to  Bnareus,  with  his 
bundled  hands,  tis  odds  he  will  fall  asleep :  so  that  I  thought  it 
my  best  way,  for  a  time,  to  remove  myself  and  family,  to  prevent 
foture  inconveniencies.  Whereupon  I,  with  a  discontented  heatt, 
came  for  England ;  and,  if  your  grace  cel\  to  mind,  made  to  yon 
my  application.  Willing  was  t  to  take  up  with  the  least  provision : 
but  no  vacancy  in  your  (meed's  diocess,  was  the  answer ;  and  withal 
told  me  diat  my  lord  of  London  poasibly  might  answer  to  my  re- 
quest. Whereupon  I  strait  way  attended  my  lord  of  London, 
but  no  Mtisfiictory  answer  could  I  &nd  there.    On  which,  what 
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to  do  I  knew  not ;  but  the  second  time  waited  on  your  grace^  and 
gave  up  my  lord  of  London's  answer ;  and  withal  told -your  grace, 
that  willing  I  was  to  go  for  the  West  Indies.  Your  grace's  answer 
was,  that  prpvisions  there  lay  in  my  lord  of  London,  but  being 
destitute  of  money  and  friends,  disinabled  I  was  to  get  thither, 
unless  I  bad  sold  mj^lf  for  abond-slave,  which  I  was  not  willing 
to  do.  So  that  for  Ireland  I  again  repaired  ;  but  no  sooner  was  1 
there  settled,  jn  a ,  cure  far  remote  from  the  other,  but  news  my 
creditors  had ;  for  which,  without  my  selary,  glad  was  I  to  flee 
again  in  a  distracted  condition ;  and  came,  accompanied  with  my 
wife,  to  Oxford;  where  friendship  I. did  endeavour  to  create,  but 
all  in  vain.  From  thence  went  I  towards  Bristol,  thinking  to  have 
made  my  address  to  the  bishop  of  that  diocesse^  but  supplanted! 
was  by  bis  death.  So  that  myself  I  applied  to  the  body  of  the 
clergy,  buf  meet  not  with  a  satisfactory  answer.  My  second  ap- 
,  plication  was  to  desire  them  to  disburss  mon^y  for  our  fraught ; 
but,  meeting  not  with  my  desired  success,  I  came  away,  not 
knowing  which  way  to  turn  myself;  to  go  and  steal,  I  would  be 
hanged ;  to  take  by  violence  a  purse,  I  would  be  in  the  same  con- 
dition; to  work,  I  knew  not  which  way  ;  tobegg  of  the  clergy  (so 
many  cheats  going  about)  .1  knew,  being  a  stranger,  they  would, 
though  undeserved  then,  pass  on  me  the  same  sentence.  Thus 
friendless  and  moneyless,  we  caxhe  to  Oxfo/d,  in  a  sad  condition, 
and  accidently  meet  with  one  Wright  by  surname ;  who,  after 
some  days  acquentance,  put  me  upon  this  hellish  stratageme 
upon  your  grace,  which  forgery  he  committed,  although  I  am  not 
thereby  excused.  Truly  a  terrour  to  my  conscience  was  it  every 
bower,  knowing  such  clandestine  actions  to  be  botii  against  the 
laws  of  God  and  maA.  O  fie  !  that  ever  it  should  be  said  that  a 
clergyman  l^ve  committed  such  durty  actions.  O !  that  my  eyes 
were  a  fountain  of  water,  to  weep  for  .remission,  for  pardon,  for 
satisfaction,  both  to  God  and  man.  For  sure  I  am  the  unjust  shal 
be  punished  ih  the  next  world,  if  not  in  this.  I  acknowledge  my 
crime  to  be  great,  the  Lord  give  a  right  understanding  of  my  er* 
rour ;  wherein  I  have  offended  both  God  and  man :  and  what 
shal  I  do,  or  what  shal  I  say  to  mitigate  this  crime  I  'Tis  true,  I  am 
heartily  sorry,  which  perhaps,  in  your  grace,  may  create  mercy  ; 
but. not  pardon  from  my  God,  without  a  loathing  and  hearty  de- 
testation of  such  unlawfuU  ways  of  gain,  and  an  absolution  from 
a  Bishop.  Truely  my  intention,  after  the  receipt  of  twenty 
pounds,  was  for  the  West  Indias ;  no  more  did  I  desire  than  what 
would  carry  my  family  thither:  but  disappointed  I  was  by  the 
just  judgement  of  the  Almighty;  all  we  received  was  spent  to  re- 
cover my  wife's  health ;  seaven  weeks  did  she  lye  sick,  which  the 
justices  here  are  not  ignorant  of;  and  what  little  stock  we  had  was 
exhausted,  so  that  we  have  neither  friends  nor  money.  Your  poor 
suppliant  therefore,  in  most  humble  manner,  beseecheth,  that 
your  grace  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  regulate  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  these  justices,  who  have  committed  my  poor  sickly  wife, 
as  well  as  myself;  and,  by  your  grace's  letter^  to  animate  their 
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hearts  to  charity,  the  sessions  bein^  Monday  next.  ^Tis  true,  I  have 
in  a  most  gross  manner  incurred  yoar  grace's  displeasure,  and  does 
not  disenre  the  least  favour,  'specially  at  your  grace's  hands ;  for 
which,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  hunibly  beg  your  grace's 
pardon,  beseeching  your  grace  injustice  to  remember  mercy ;  and 
though  your  grace  may  cast  a  severe  eye  upon  the  example,  yet  I 
humbly  beseech  your  grace,  to  cast  a  merciful  eye  upon  the  per- 
son, to  whom  this  shal  for  ever  be  a  warning-piece,  and  sub- 
scribes himself. 

Your  Grace's  most  penitent 

and  obedient  Servant, 

ROBERT  YOUNG. 

My  reader  finds  that  this  first  letter  of  Robert  Young's  to  Arch- 
bishop Sancroft,  which  seems  full  of  remorse  and  solemn  detesta- 
tion of  his  former  wickedness,  in  forging  his  grace's  name,  was 
dated  in  prison  at  Bury,  Sept.  30,  l684 ;  but,  to  shew  what  kind 
of  penitent  he  was,  I  will  here  subjoin  the  informations  of  divers 
persons  at  Bury  in  1685,  touching  Robert  Young^s  threatenings 
against  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  life,  not  long  after  he  had 
written  this  first  letter. 


Numb.  V. 

Bury  St.  Edmonds,  Mart.  27,  1685. 

MEMORANDUM,  That  we  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
being  in  company  with  Robert  Young,  (who  was  laid  in 
Bury  gaol  for  counterfeiting  his  grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's hand  and  seal,  &c.)  he  spoke  these  words  immediately  upon 
hearing  of  his  late  majesty's  death,  which  was  Saturday,  February 
7,  84.  [Is  the  king  dead  ?  Then  have  at  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury's head.]  These  words  were  spoken  in  his  chamber  in  my 
hearing.     Witness  my  hand, 

THOMAS  BOUME. 
npHE  same  day  in  the  cellar,  the  said  Robert  Young  declared, 
■*•     That,  now  the  king  was  dead,  he  would  have  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  head  off.     Witness  our  hands, 

JOHN  PANNELL. 
MATTHEW  t  BAXTER, 
his  Mark. 

A  ND  at  other  times,  in  my  hearing,  and  others  that  are  now 
■^^  out  of  town,  the  said  Robert  Young  declared,  that,  if  ever 
he  got  out  of  prison,  he  would  revenge  himself  on  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

JOHN  PANNELL. 

At  another  time,  some  two  or  three  days  before,  the  said 
"^^  Robert  Young,  upon  hearing  of  his  majesty's  death,  did  in 
the  hearing  of  me  John  Rewse,  in  the  said  Young's  chamber,  in 
Bury  pri80D>  say  these  words :    [Some  of  my  enemies  may  repent 
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V. 

what  they  ha^e  done  t6  me :  it  will  not  be  long  e're  the  Arcfabifihop 
of  Canterbury's  head  be  off.] 

JOHN  REWSE. 

TljnLLlAM  ROSE,  of  ElnMwel,  in  the  county  of  SuSlk; 
^^  yeoman,  saith,  that  Robert  Young,  a  pritonerin  Bury  gaol, 
upon  hearing  of  his  late  majesty's  death,  did  publickly  say  these 
words  following,  viz,  N6w,  by  God,  have  at  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  head.  And  that,  at  several  times,  he  bath  discovered 
himself  to  bear  hatred  against  his  grace,  and  hath  often  spoken  re- 
proachfully against  his  grace. 

WILLIAM  ROSE. 

Sixthly,  Here  is  Robert  Young's  second  letter  to  the  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  confessing  still  his  own  guilt,  but  intended, 
chiefly  no  weaken  the  evidence  of  John  Pannell,  one  of  those 
Bury  witnesses,  by  accusing  him  of  treason. 

Nmmb.  VI. 

NAT  IT  PLEAS X  TOUR  OaACB,  BuTJ,  Jubf  2d»   85. 

TN  the  first  place,  all  that  I  design  in  this  letter*  is  an  apology 
^  for  myself,  to  ask  pardon  for  my  transgression  ag^nst  ymir 
grace  (alUiough  deluded  thereto)  hoping,  that  this  my  mean  and 
weak  supplication  will  be  sheltered  under  the  canopy  of  your  pro- 
found charity.     And  seeing  I  have,  by  wicked  advice^  consented 
to  things  misbecoming  an  hon^t-man,  most  reverend  father,  let 
not  mv  honesty  be   tainted  therewith,   but  evil  coutodl  juicljt 
blamed ;  which,  for  ever  hereafter,  shal  be  a  waming-piecfe  to  me, 
never  to  commit  the  like  again  :  but,  by  honest  and  cnristian  en^ 
deavouTB,  to  provide  for  himselited  family,  whose  conditions  aro 
now  reduced  so  low,  that  perish  thev  must,  unless  by  your  grace's 
clemency^eased.    Furthermore,  I  dio  promise  to  do  y6tir  grace 
that  justice,  as  to  bring  in  the  first  actours  and  contrivers  of  that 
wicked  action,  who  did  not  only  encourage  me,  but  several  impoit* 
hims  they  likewise  have  sent  abroad,  which  I  can  prove.    Having 
thus  fa^.declared  myself,  and  endeavoured  ip  take  off  such  asper* 
slons  as  might  possibly  have  been  thrown  on  roe ;  dve  me  leave  to 
''^acquent  your  grace,  thkt  1  am  given  to  understand,  thai  one  Johi^ 
Pannel  have  lately  sent  your  grace  a  petition,  intreating  you  to 
incense  the  judge,  that  comes  this  circuit,  against  me  ;  which 
petition  I.  humbly  desire,  and  beseech  you,  for  your  honour,  to 
disregard.     For  that  person  is  a  rebellious  travtor,  and  have  de- 
clared himself  so  to  bs  ;  his  words  and  inten^d  actions  are,  in 
breve,  as  followeth.    He  called  the  king  a  popish  dog,  a  rogue, 
and  said,  that  be  has  taken  that  which  was  none  of  his  own,  out 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth's ;  he  has  said  likewise,  that  he  would  dd 
his  endeavour  to  chop  off  that  popish  rogue's  head.     Si  indixeris 
mihi  ut  singula  dUatem,  non  reeusabo ;  modo  tempus  mihi  coflcesserii : 
nam  statim  hoe  faeere,  non  est  karvm,  quoad   corpus,  vimrM  :    prf- 
ratus  semper  dictre,  qui  svnt  rnhditi  probati  Sf  qui  non.     My  lord,  t 
thought  fit  thus  to  ♦acquent  your  grace,  that  you  may  not  so  mVtA 
as  mention  his  name  with  any  due  respect;  bis  factious  ancestors 
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wiki  make  him  notorious  enough^  if  no  treanon  were  objected  and 
laid  to  hb  charge.  But,  seeing  what  I  have  in  part  ^ac^quented 
your  gr^ce  with,  will,  next  assizes,  he  sworn  against  him  by  there 
evidences,  and  the  king  likewise  ^acqnented  therewith ;  and  the 
aaid  John  Pannell,  a  great  finatick.  I  humbly  have  sent  your 
grace  (out  of  that  love  and  affection  I  bear  to  my  king  and  to  the 
clergy)  this  caution  of  the  said  John  PannelL  So  I  take  leave,  de- 
liriug  to  remain 

your  grace's  most  humble  servant, 

ROBERT  YOUNG. 

Seventhly,.  Here  is  the  true  hand  and  seal  of  Archbishop  San-  , 
croftv  whicn  Robert  Young  having  torn  off  from  a  real  instrument 
of  his  grace's  that  he  had  casually  lighted  on,  prefixed  a  false  li- 
cence to  it  to  beg  in  three  other  dioceses ;  and  that  dated  even 
after  the  former  letters  to  the  archbishop,  and  after  he  had  been 
pineried  at  Bury  for  the  first  forgery. 

Numb.VU. 

T)|^£  recommend  the  petitioner  to  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  Lin- 
^^  cohi  and  Sarum^  humbly  beseeching  the  clergy  of  all  cities 
and  corporations  (within  the  aforesaid  dioceses)  to  go  from 
bouse  to  nouse  to  receive  the  benevolence  of  all  chariiable  chris- 
tians, towards  the  relief  of  a  poor  distressed  clergyman.   . 

Given  under  our  hand  and  seal,  LOCUS  SI6IIJJ. 

at  Lambeth-house,  Jan,  2, 
Ann,  DauL  1685.  W.  CANT. 

Two  papers  relating  to  a  false  plot  in  King  James's  time,  which 
Robert  Young  offered  to  discover  at  Bury,  when  he  w^'  prisoner 
there,  in  the  year  1685.  Both  which  papers  tre  written  with  his 
o«m  hand,  and  were  taken  out  of  his  pocket  when  he  was 
•carched  for  instruments,  wherewith  he  designed  to  break  prison 

'fh«  first  paper,  which  seems  to  be  a  letter  to  sonKPlord  at 
eourt,  concerning  Robert  Young's  plot  in  1685,  hut  is  not  su- 
pfrteribed. 

Nupb.  VIII. 

Burtf^QoaU,  June  13,  85. 

MAX    XT  PLSAS&  YOUR   tOBpraiT, 

ALTHOUGH  I  have  been>  and  ako  am  UBwitting  to  tmble  you 
with  my  letters^  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  treacberouf 
speeches  and  intended  actioos  of  widced  rebels  fbrccth  tut  there* 
uaito  at  present  I  leatly  a  petition  to  the  king  and  parliament 
sent;  which  petition  (dedaring  in  part  the  purport  of  what  1  have 
to  say),  I  humbly  beseech  your  kyrdship,  for  the  love  of  a  gra^ 
CMMis  king,  to  take  care  of,  and  so  far,  that  king  and  parliament 
may  therewith  be  acquainted.  Nothing  is  therein  delivered,  hut 
what  I,  by  sufiicient  cvidenee,  can  mato  appear  to  be  trMth.\  v^^ 
tice  will  in  no  wise  for  the  king  here  be  done  *,  X\v^  t^9k»oxv%«  \i> 
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removed.  III  produce,  but  here  I  dare  not ;  I  humbly  desier, 
before  his  royal  majesty,  and  his  high  honorable  court  of  par- 
liament, to  be,  as  soon  as  may  be,  called  up,  where  with  justice, 
and  not  with  partiality,  I  may  be  heard  to  speak. 

[And  here  follows  some  of  his  former  sort  of  Latin^  which  4  set 
down  as  I  find  it  in  his  oWn  hand. 

* 

De  his  rebus  ornnUms  obsecro  Sf  suppliciter  implpro  te  fifilU  rtscru 
bere  literam,  inqud  si  indixeris  mihi  ut  singula  delatem  non  recusabo, 
paratus  semper  ostendere,  qui  sunt  probati,  subditi  ^  qui  non^ 
Nihil  I  jam  superest  aliud  scnbendunny  nisi  quod  supplex  or  em  ut  omnes 
actiones  secundat  Deus  optimus  maximusque,  Et  ex  toto  corde  Vale. 
Ex  Carcere  13^  die  mensis,  Tu»  salutis  &  amplitudinis, 

Junif  Ann,  Dom.  85.  Cupidissimus,  &c.  R.  Y*. 

The  second  paper,  which  is  the  original  petition  that  Robert 
Young  sent  up  to  be  presented  to  the  king  and  parliament  in  May 
1685,  wherein  he  promises  to  make  out  the  discovery  of  his  plot, 
if  he  might  have  his  liberty,  and  be  brought  up  to  London  to  be. 
the  king*s  evidence.  This  is  also  recommended  to  the  reading  of 
the  presbyterians. 

A  full  Discovery  of  Treason  by  Robert  Young's,  Clerk. 

To  the  most  high  and  mighty  Prince,  James  the  Second,  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  King  of  Great-Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  Sec.  and  to  his  most  Honourable  and 
High  Court  of  Parliament. 

The  humble  Petition  of  Robert  Youngs,  Clark,  now  a  Prisoner  in 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk. 

In  most  hmble  and  lamentable  wise  complaineth  unto  your  Majesty  and 

your  High  Court  of  Parliament, 

THAT  whereas  your  most  obedient  subjecte,  living  under  the 
laws  of  God  and  your  majesty's  realms,  in  the  days  of  the 
late  gijujous  King  Chaules  the  Second,  of  ever  blessed  memory, 
did  inVl  things  show  himself  a  true,  faithful,  and  obedient  sub- 
ject, according  to  his  function,  as  wellasin  the  sincere  administration 
(according  to  the  church  of  England)  of  God*s  holy  word,  as  in 
due  obedience  to  the  higher  powers.     Your  said  suppliant,  not- 
withstanding,  contrary  to  all  laws  of  justice  and  equity,  was  not- 
withstanding, in  very  extream  manner,  not  only  cast  into  prison 
(where  he,  being  altogether  a  stranger,  have  these  eight  months 
by  past  continued)  but  likewise  (1**^  assizes   nothing  being  ob- 
jected against  him)  bound  over  to  his  good  behaviour,  where  he 
will  (through  malice,  and  for  fear  of  discovering  their  rebellious 
and  clandestine  actions)  perish  inevitably;  for  such  is  the  malig- 
nity of  your  majesties  enemies  against  your  poor  subject,  that 
they  keep  him  close  lock't  up,  not  sufiering  his  wife  to  come  to 
him,  giving  order  likewise,  that  all  pen,  ink,  and  paper  should 
he  permitted  to  be  carried  to  him,  least  be  make  complaint. 
?  more  severity  they  show,  because  your  obedient  subject 
Kver  one  John  Panne1»  who  like  a  rebel  and  a  traitori  did 
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call  your  sacred  majesty  a  popish  dog  and  rc^e  ;  and  said,  that 
he,  against  your  sacred  majesty^  would  fight  for  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  so  long  as  he  ha4  blud  in  his  body.  Moreover,  Feb.  7, 
84,  about  three  of  clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  swore,  that  now  he 
would  accomplish  his  long  designed  and  intended  purpose.  Now, 
said  he  (news  beirig  brought  a  little  before  that  the  late  king  was 
really  dead)  I  will  have  that  popish  rogue's  head,  &c.  Now  by 
the  discovery  hereof,  your  poor  subject  have  to  himself  enemies  ^ 
innumerable  created,  and  yet  will  (so  long  as  life  continues)  stand 
firm  and  unshaken,  notwithstanding  all  the  vain  attempts  and  im- 
petuous assaults  made  against  him,  by  such  men  as  are  given  to 
change,  and  have  always- discovered  a  greater  regard  to  their  own 
treacherous  and  rebellious  spirits,  than  to  that  duty  and  legality 
which  they  owe  unto  your  most  sacred  majesty.  All  these  things, 
and  much  more  shal  against  John  Pannel,  and  others  (whom  to 
discover  here,  were  to  no  purpose)  be  confirmed  by  three  witnesses. , 
Many  are  the  conspiracies  and  conspirators,  who  have  plotted  and 
contrived  how  to  bring  their  wicked  enterprizes  to  an  head.  la 
order  hereunto  (as  in  conscience  obliged,  and  as  a  faithful  subject  > 
to  your  majesty)  can,  and  will  make  a  full  discovery  of*  tenpres- 
byterian  ministers,  one  lord,  two  esquires,  a  collonel,  a  captain, 
a  cornet,  a  gentleman,  who  having  long  since  plotted  and  con* 
trived  the  death  of  your  most  sacred  majesty,  and  the  subversion 
of  the  government  now  established  amongst  us,'  and  still  continues 
their  hellish  devices,  who  (if  in  time  not  prevented)  will  (with  a 
sad  memento)  make  known  what  your  faithful  subject  doth  now  in 
part  relate,  they  having  promised,  vowed,  and  protested,  that, 
if  ever  your  majesty  came  to  the  crown,  enjoy  it  you  should  not  one 
year  to  an  end.  Such  evidence  against  them  singularly  shall  be  pro- 
duced, as  to  the  consciences  of  all  loving  subjects  shall  seem  reason- 
able and  sufficient ;  and,  if  your  poor  subject  does  not  prove  by 
sufficient  evidence  what  he  now  affirms,  your  said  subject  offers 
himself  then  to  the  most  heavy  punishment  that  it  shall  please  your 
majesty  to  appoint. 

In  consideration  whereof,  may  it  please  your  most  sacred  ma- 
jesty and  this  your  high  court  of  parliament,  graciously  to  take 
the  premises  so  far  into  your  tender  consideration,  as  to  call  up  to 
London  before  your  princely  majesty  your  poor  subjecU  who  will 
in  full  discover  all  those  clandestine  actions  and  hellish'%ratagems 
of  rebellious  and  treacherous  rebels,  who  intends  no  goodnesse  to- 
wards your  royal  person,  whom  God  preserve,  &c.  which  thing 
being  granted,  your  said  subject  doubts  not  but  that  it  shal  plainly 
appear  de  unde  by  sufficient  evidence,  .  who  are  faithful  subjects 
and  who  not.  Wherefore  for  the  tender  mercy  of  God,  your 
said  subjecte  in  bonds  and  irons,  most  humbly  beseecheth  your 
majesty,  and  this  high  court  of  parliament,  benignly  and  gra-- 
eiously  to  grant  this  petition,  tending  so  graciously  to  the  preser- 
vation of  your  majesty  and  the  government  now  establish'd 
amongst  us,  •  See.  And  your  Petitioner,  as  in  duty  bound, 

will  ever  pray,  &c. 
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In  thi«  bsi,  and  in  lef eral  of  dK  fbiegoiii^  papen,  my  reader 
find*  nention  of  one  Jolm  Panncl«  Upon  Siis  Uiere  dqiendt  a 
story  wbieb  must  not  be  omitted,  became  it  is  sent  me  from  Bory, 
attested  under  band  mod  seal  by  pef^ons  of  knovn  credit  and  re- 
pute :  and  witb  dm  i  dial)  end  ikH  Robert  Toanf^s  transactions  at 
Bury. 

It  appears,  tbat  Ihiv  John  Pftnnel  had  not  only  faUen  into 
Robert  Young's  disp)ea«ure  by  his  having  been  one  of  the  wit* 
ncsses  of  bis  menaces  affainst  the  archhi^p's  life«  but  ak»  for 
hariog  pref  ented  Robert  s  designed  escape  out  of  the  common  gaol 
there. 

Robert  Youngs  in  rerenge  of  idl  this,  not  only  wrote  to  the 
ardtbishop  agamst  him  in  tbe  venomous  manner^  as  appears  in 
hia  second  letter  to  hia  graoe^  that  there  should  l^  high-treason 
sworn  against  the  said  John  the  next  assizes,  and  not  only  also 
named  ten  as  guilty  in  the  ibnegotng  petition  t#  the  king  and 
parliament^  mentioning'  in  hoik  the  particular  treasons^  but  ei^ 
fectuaHy  ma^  good  hia  wc^;  and  the  very  next  assiaes  at 
Ipswich^  for  the  county  of  SuSA  in  the  same  year  l6&5,  pnK 
secuted  John  Pannell  for  bis  li&  hefioie  the  Lord  Chi^  Justice 
Jones. 

Nay,  when  it  was  objected  by  the  judge,  that  this  was  but  a ' 
single,  witness,  Robert  tmmedial^y  took  caie  to  supply  that  defbet, 
and  out  of  hand  produced  Mary  to  swear  the  very  same  words, 
end  the  very  same  time  and  p^ace,  as  her  feceman  had  sworn 
before  her. 

So  that  had  not  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  hetn  seasonably  informed 
of  the  profligate  reputation  of  Robert  and  Mary ;  and  had  not 
the  Deputy  Gaoler  of  Bury  preferred  vohintary  to  take  his  oath, 
that  Mary  was  really  abacnt  mm  Robert^  and  had  been  so  for  a 
good  space,  bodt  bom  and  after  the  time,  when  the  treasonable 
words  were  pretended  by  Robert  to  hatre  htca  spoken  by  John 
PanneU^  the  poor  innocent  man  had  been  in  dai^^er  of  beii^ 
haugedfer  a  traitor  to  King  James,  by  the  peijiwry  of  these  two 
wretdbed  gaol4nzdsu 
But  thus  mnch  for  Robert  and  Mary  Green»  &c. 
Next  we  Aall  behrid  the  saaae  farce  acted  over  again  by  the 
same  perMPs^  under  the  disgmised  names  of  Robert  and  Maiy 
Jones ;  l9m  and  Mary  Smith;  she  ibe  wwes  of  him  the  rectora 
of  the  same  Adiford  in  Kent,  and  both  at  the  same  time. 

Nay  (to  shew  how  necessary  it.ia  that  great  lyars  should  haire 
great  memories)  we  shall  see^  thattwo  of  ucse  pretended  reco«i«> 
mendations,  from  Arddnshop.  Stocroft,  do  very  unhappily  hear 
date  the  very  same  day>  September  the  third,  of  the  very  saoM 
year,  1097,  for  the  nme  woman^  under  dififerent  namea. 

First,  Here  are  the  forged  recommendations,  pretended  to  be 
from  Archbishop  SancroC  of  Mary  Hutt,  both  aa  Mary  Jone» 
and  Mary  Smith,  to  tias  Lords  Bishops  ef  Chichester^  Norwich^ 
and  St.  Asaph :  the  body  of  these  letters  being  an  imitatioa  ofi 
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hh  gra^f 
•dmiratioti. 


Nomb.  I. 

My  Lord, 

npHIS  is  to  acquent  your  lordship,  that  one  Mr.  Robert  Jonea, 
-^  rector  of  Ashfara  in  my  diocesse,  is  a  prisoner  for  debt, 
occasioned  by  suretyship ;  he  is  a  person  well  known  to  mci  and 
deserves  our  assistance.  I  hope  you  will  therefore  give  bis  wi|e 
(who  will  suddeBly  attend  your  lordship)  licence  to  ajak  and  re- 
ceive the  charity  of  your  dean  and  9hapter,  towards  her  husbaudf 
freedome,  as  we  in  our  diocesse  have  clone.       .  I  aio^ 

Lambeth,  Your  lovinj^  Friend  and  Brother. 

Jmell,  1687.  W.  CANT. 

To  the  Lcurd  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

My  L0RD9 

npHIS  is  to  acquent  your  Lordship,  that  one  Mr.  John  Smith, 
•*"  rector  of  Ashford  in  my  diocesse,  is  a  prisoner  for  debt,  oc- 
easioned  by  suretyship ;  he  is  a  person  well  known  to  me,  and 
deserves  our  assistance.  I  hope  you  will  therefore  (as  other  of  our 
brethren  have  done)  extend  your  charity  toward  his  freedome ; 
and  likewise  recommend  his  distressed  condition  to  your  dean  and 
'  chapter,  or  in  hb  absence  to  the  sul^ean.         I  am, 

Lambetky  My  Lord, 

tept.  5,  1687*  Your  loving  Friend  and  Brother, 

W.  CAliT. 
To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

My  Lord,  ^ 

VT^HIS  is  to  acquent  your  lordship,  that  one  Mr.  Robert  Jonet, 
-**  ,  rector  of  Ashford  in  my  diocesse,  is  a  prisoner  for  debl,  oc- 
camoned  by  suretyship ;  he  is  a  person  well  known  to  m€,  and 
deserves  our  assistance.  I  hope  you  will  therefore  extend  your 
eharity  toward  his  freedome,  as  we  in  our  diocesse  have  done : 
AAd  liKewise^  give  his  wife  (who  will  suddenly  attend  your  Iqrd- 
lAiip)  licence  to  ask  and  receive  the  charity  of  yotir  dlian  |ind 
diipter.         I  am, 

Lambeth,  My  Lord, 

Sept.  3,  1687.  Your  loving  Friend  and  Brother, 

W.  CANT. 

•  • 

This  letter  was  sealed  wi^h  a  bishcn^'s  seal  znA  a  wafer ;  and 
the  stamp  under-jxiarked  on  the  back  of  it,  to  9igmfj  w)mt  part  ot 
the  town  it  came  from. 

To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  (^ 

VOL.  X,  G       ' 
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Secondly,  Here  is  a  forged  letter  from  ]>.  Fauconberge,  secre- 
tary to  my  Lord  Archbishop,  accompanying  that  letter  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  wherein  is  a  false  list  of  what  sums  other 
churches  and  church-men  had  given,  to  excite  his  lordship  and 
his  church  and  diocese  by  those  examples. 


I 


Numb.  IL 

UAT  IT    FLVASE  TOUR  LORDSHIP,  Sept.    $,  87; 

Am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Grate  of  Canterbury  to  send  this 
as  a  cover  to  the  enclosed ;  and  to  let  your  lordship  know,  that 
Mr.  Robert  Smitb  ^brother  to  the  prisoner)  is  appointed  as  the  re* 
ceiver.  Therefore  your  lotdship  is  humbly  desired  to  transmit, 
by  bill  of  exchange,  your  lordships  charity,  together  with  the 
deans  and  chapters,  to  the  aforesaid  Robert  Smith,  living  in 
Maiden-lane^  in  Westminster^  and  so  soon  as  'your  lordship  poa- 
sibly  can. 

Your  Lordship's,  &c. 

HEN.  FAUCONBERGE. 

I  am  likewise  commanded  to  transmit  you  the  names  of  those, 
Aat  have  already  given. 

rX  ORD  Archbishop  of  Canterbury-  -  -  - 
-"-^  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury  -  - 
Bishop  of  London    -------k-- 

Bishop  of  Ely -    .    - 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ely      -     -     -     -     -    - 

Bishop  of  Rochester  -    -    -    "  •    - 

Dean  and  Chapter  thereof    -    -    -    -    -    - 

Bishop  of  Winchester^     ..--.-• 
Desm  and  Chapter  thereof     -    -    -    - 

Bishop  of  Sarum    --------- 

Dean  and  Chapter  thereof    -    -    -    -    -    - 

Bishc^  of  Chichester    ------•»- 

Dean  and  Chapter  thereof    ------ 

Bishop  of  Exon  --    --    -    -    -    --    - 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exon    ------ 

Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wdk - 

,Dean  and  Chapter  thereof    -    -    -    -    -    - 

University  of  Oxford    -------- 

Thirdly,  .Here  are  the  letters  of  those  three  Bishops  written  at 
that  time,  acknowledging  that  they  were  every  one  deceived  by  an 
imposture  so  well  mana^ ;  though  they  were  some  of  the  arch- 
bishop's most  fomiliar  friends,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  hit 
grace's  hand. 
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Numb.  UL 
•    MAT  XT  vatMtmTinsn  grace, 

THave  returned  the  letter  which  came  to  me  in  your  Grace's 
name  on  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Jones,  pretended  to  be  of  your 
diocese  ;  and  npw  find  enough  in  it  to  have  made  me  sUspect  the 
cheat :  but  your  grace's  name  (too  well  counterfeited)  and  the 
great  deference  I  make  to  it,  superseded  all  further  consideration. 
And,  although  I  communicated  it  to  the  dean  and  chapter  (who 
are  not.  unacquainted  wiith  yoar  grace's  hand)  yet  none  of  them 
saw  through  it.  It  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  the  cheat  is  still 
carried  on,  and  too  successfully:  for  he  must  be  more  sagaclpus 
than  I  am,  whom  such  a  letter  coming  by  the  post,  then  followed 
within  two  or  three  days  by  the  woman  herself,  would  not  impose 
upon..  Afler  all,  I  am  much  more  concerned  for  the  abuse  that 
is  J3ut  upon  your  grace,  than  for  that  little  which  I  suffered  by  it ; 
'  and  heartily  wish  the  cheat  detected  and  discovered,  th^t  your 
grace's  name  may  be  no  longer  prostituted  to  so  vile  a  purpose, 
whilst  so  great  a  veneration  is  paid  to  it  by  all  good  me!n.       I  am. 

My  Lord,  ' 
To  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  Your  Grace's,  &c. 

Canterbury's  Grace.  JOHN  CICESTR. 

MAT  IT  JPLBASE  TOUR  GRACE,  Norwick,  Sept,  29,   87. 

TN  pursuance -of  the  inclosed  recommendation,  I  applied  myself 
-'"to  Mr.  Dean,  arid  the  prebends  of  this  church,  for  their  cha- 
rity, towards  the  relief  of  Mr»  John  Smith,  rector  of  Ashford  in 
your  grace's  diocese,  as  the  letter  sets  forth.  Mr.  Dean,  and  the 
prebeQds,  allotted  five  pounds  to  Mr.  Smith,  which  sum,  with  my 
own  mite,  w^uld  have  made  up  ten  poundis,  and  this  sum  was  to 
be  paid  by  Mr.  Dean  at  his  arrival  in  London ;  and  of  this  I  gave 
a  hint  to  Dr.  Paman  in  my  letter  to  him :  but  since  we  learn 
from  the  Gazette,  that  the  whole  contrivance  was  a  cheat  and  a 
forgery;  and,  for  the  further  discovery  of  it,  I  have  sent  the.  in- 
closed to  your  grace.  I  am, 
To  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  Your  Grace's,  &c. 

Canterbury  his  Grace.  WILLIAM  NORWICH. 

MAT  IT  PLEASE  TOUR  GRACE,  Sept.   6,    87* 

I  Have  received  your  grace's  letter  of  the  3d  instant  by  this 
post ;  the  effect  o(  it  is,  to  bespeak  the  charity  of  this  church 
for  oneiVIr.  Robert  Jones,  rector  of  Ashford,  wbi^  ii^a^  prisoner 
on  the  account  of  suretiship ;  the  cause  for  which  he  suffers,  does 
not  at  all  commend  his  suit ;  but  that  which  follows ,  does  very 
much :  that  he  is  known  to  your  gr^ce ;  and  that  you  judge  him 
to  be  one  that  deserves  our  assistance :  on  that  account  he  shall 
have  it  from  me  in  such  proportion,  as  your  grace  shall  think  fit ; 
and  of  that  your  grace  shall  judge  at  my  coming  up  to  London, 
which  will  be  about  six  weeks  hence,  if  God  permit ;  or,^  if  you 
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will  not  jud^e^  I  will  tax  myself  as  I  would  do  any  other  man  in 
my  condition^  and  so  much  beyond,  as  I  ought  to  be  stricter  to 
myself  than  any  other.    I  am,  my  good  lord, 
To  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  Your  grace's,  &c, 

Canterbury  his  Grace.  WILL.  ASAPH. 


MY  MOST  HONOURED  LOBD,  Sept.  13,  87. 

ISend  your  grace,  here  enclosed,  that  piece  of  forgery  which 
came  this  day  se'nnight>  as  a  letter  from  your  grace.  I  saw 
your  name  to  it  so  well  counterfeited,  that  I  did  not  examine  the 
hand  in  the  rest  of  the  letter ;  nor  took  notice  of  the  false  spelling 
in  the  word  acquent,  and  twice  diocesse;  which  I  should  have 
boggled  at  otherwise.  But  your  name,  which  I  doubted  not  to  be 
of  your  grace's  own  hand,  was  enough  to  assure  me  the  whole 
letter  was  yours.  And  whether  you  writ  it  in  haste,  or  had  an 
amanuensis  to  write  it,  I  was  not  curious  to  examine ;  or  whether 
it  was  forged,  which  I  now  understand  was  the  case.  The  woman 
rogue,  by  whom,  or  for  whom  it  was  forged,  having  thus  made 
ready  the  bait,  and  hanged  me  upon  it,  came  and  drew  up  her  line 
the  next  day ;  there  she  had  five  pounds  upon  her  hook ;  and 
with  it  she  got  a  subscription  into  her  paper,  which  s^e  carried 
forward  to  Bangor;  and  there,  I  doubt  not,  having  baited  the 
water  with  a  letter  from  your  grace,  and  having  a  spbtcription  to 
second  it,  she  hooked  as  much  more  betweeen  the  bishop  and  the 
dean.  I  am  my  good  lord. 
To  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  Your  grace's,  &c. 

Canterbury  his  Grace.  WILL.  ASAPH. 


Having  now  followed  Robert  Young,  and  his  pretended  wifb^ 
to  the  end  of  the  first  great  turn  of  their  affairs  in  England,  it  h 
but  reasonable,  that  I  should  use  the  same  exactness  as  I  have  done 
in  that  part  of  their  story  which  was  acted  in  Ireland,  that  I  should 
declare  by  what  means  I  have  had  the  certain  information,  which 
inabled  me  to  trace  them  so  narrowjy  also  in  this  part  of  theit 
adventures. 

It  was  soon  after  my  deliverance  from  them,  on  June  the  1  Sth, 
that  I  desired  Mr.  Needham,  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Sancroft,  to 
let  him  know  what  danger  he  had  escaped,  together  with  myself 
and  others,  Immediately  thereupon,  his  grace  gave  him  notice  of 
his  own  former  rencounters  with  the  same  Robert  Young;  and 
withal  ordered  him  to  let  me  have  a  sight  of  most  of  the  foregoing 
papers^ 

Having  perused  thevn,  and  perceiving  they  would  efiectuaUy 
contribute  to  the  farther  con|\isian  of  the  wretch,  I  inltreated  ms 
grace  to  resign  them  to  ray  disposal,  and  to  recollect  what  he  could 
uurther  remember  on  this  subject. 

To  which  request,  I  received  these  following  answers  from  that 
^xeellent  prelate;  whose  name  alone  would  be  sufficient  authoriij' 

matters  of  far  greater  concernment  than  this ;  there  being  no 
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good  man  that  I  know  of,  who  has  him  not  in  the  highest  esteem 
for  his  integrity  and  piety.  , 
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A  Letter  from  Archbishop  Sancroft  to  me,  dated  July  13,  1692. 
MY  GOOD  LORD  AND  BROTHER,  Fresifigfield,  July  IS. 

Have  just  received  your's  of  July  the  5th,  and,  having  read  it 
over,  immediately  take  up  my  pen  to  tell  you,  that,  in  com- 
pliance with  your  earnest  desires,  I  give  up,  and  consign  into  your 
lordship's  hands,  all  the  papers  concerning  Young  the  falsary, 
which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Needham,  to  he  made  use  of,  and  disposed, 
as  your  lordship,  in  your  discretion,  shall  think  fit ;  with  this  cau- 
tion, notwithstanding,  that,  whereas  there  are  amongst  them  some 
letters  of  my  old  dear  friends,  Bishop  Lloyd  of  Norwich,  and 
Bishop  Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph  (who  are  both  at  present,  in  or  about 
London)  no  use  be  made' of  them,  without  their  privity,  nor  any 
further  than  they  shall  allow. 

As  for  the  narrative  you  desire,  you  shall  certainly  have  it,  as 
well  as  my  old  leaking  memory  will  inable  me  to  £t>rm  it :  but, 
though  I  must  take  the  longer  time  for  that,  yet,  because  you  tell 
me  you  long  (with  some  impatience)  for  my  answer  to  the  rest,  I 
have  hastened  to  give  it  (and  my  kindest  respects)  with  that  rea- 
diness and  heartiness,'  which  becomes. 
For  the  Lord  Bishop  My  lord, 

of  Rochester.  Your  lordship's,  &c. 


A  second  Letter  from  Archbishop  Sancroft  to  me,  dated  August  2i, 

1692. 

MY  LORD,    • 

I  Remember  well  what  I  wrote  to  you  in  a  former  letter,  concern- 
ing the  narrative  you  desired,  of  what  passed  heretofore  be- 
tween me^and  Robert  Young.  But,  when  1  sat  down  to  make  it, 
I  found  two  things  lying  directly  in  my  way.  First,  I  was  ci-e- 
dibly  informed,  that  you  had  wholly  laid  by  your  design ;  and, 
secondly,  many  years  having  passed  since  those  things  happened, 
and  I  having  lately  cursorily  read  over  the  papers  I  sent  you  :  my 
mempry  did  not. serve  me.,  without  them,  to  judge  -where  they 
were  defective,  or  how  any  incoherence  in  them  might  be  sup- 
plied. 

But  now  that  I  am  assured,  that  you  are,  in  good  earnest,  going 
on  with  what  you  intended  ;  and  understand  what  are  the  parti- 
culars that  remain  still  obscure  to  you  in  those  papers;  I  will  not 
only  endeavour  to  clear  those,  but  the  rest  of  the  story,  as  far  as  I 
can  remember  it. 

He  was  twicje  with  me  at  Lambeth ;  the  first  time,  within  a 
month  after  he  was  degraded  at  Dublin,  to  desire  some  employ- 
ment in  the  church ;  in  order  to  which,  he  produced  letters  of 
oiders,  which  I  very  much  suspected.  For  besides,  that  they  were 
not,  as  I  remember,  in  form,  and  in  the  usual  style;    there  was 
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fixed  to  them,  with  a  lahel,  a  great  episcopal  seal,  such  as  we  pot 
to  our  leases  :  which,  upon  my  objecting'it,  he  affirmed  to  be  the 
custom  of  the  bishops  in  Ireland.  And,  when  I  told  him  I  had  no 
employment  void  in  my  gift,  he  was  very  earnest  with  me  to  re- 
commend him  to  the  bishop  of  London  \  with  a  design,  I  suppose, 
that  he  might  have  a  copy  to  write  by  in  his  intended  forgeries  ; 
but  I  refused. 

Some  time  after,  he  came  again,  since  when  I  never  saw  him, 
to  desire  me  to  recommend  him  to  be  a  chaplain  to  a  ship,  or  in 
tome  of  the  plantations ;  which  I  again  refused  (for,  in  truth,  I 
never  liked  him  from  the  beginning)  telling  him^  that  it  was  a 
part  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  province. 

In  the  mean  time,  having  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Foley,  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin's  chaplain,  who  was  then  in  England ;  I 
sent  to  him  for  some  better  information  concerning  this  importu- 
nate bold  man ;  which  produced  those  letters  which  are  in  your 
bands. 

About  this  time  he  sent  his  woman  to  Windsoir,  i^ith  a  petition 
to  the  king,  pretending,  that  her  husband,  going  to  be  minister 
at  one  of  the  foreign  plantations,  was  taken  by  the  Turkish  pirates ; 
and  begging  a  share  in  the  tnoney  collected'  for  the  redemption  of 
captives.  His  majesty  referred  the  petition  to  me  and  my  lord  of 
London  ;  which  yet  I  never  saw,  nor  heard  of,  till  a  good  while 
after.  In  the  mean  while,  they  had  foreed  a  report  upon  the  re- 
ference, under  both  our  hands  and  seals,  to  bring  them  into  a 
share  of  the  redemption-n^ney. 

By  this  time,  or  before,  he  had  gotten,  I  know  not  how,  one, 
of  those  instruments  by  which  we  grant  places  in  our  hospitals  of 
Croydon  and  Canterbury  ^  they  are  written  in  an  expanded  sheet 
of  paper,  with  a  margin  broad  enough  to  receive  the  seal  which  « 
we  us^  on  those  occasions,  and  which  was  usually  placed  about  the 
middle  of  the  instrument.  This  margin  he  tore  off,  with  my  sub- 
scription under  it,  finding  room  enough  above  it  to  croud  in  a 
licence  to  beg  in  three  dioceses,  which  I  wonder  any  man  should 
take  to  be  mine;  both  because  I  had  upon  all  occasions  refused  to 
give,  even  worthy  persons,  licence  to  beg ;  and  because  I  could 
not  (mean  as  I  am)  be  reasonably  thought  so  silly  as  to  bespeak 
three  dioceses  in  so  wretched  a  stile,  and.  'in  such  a  wretched 
scroll  of  paper. 

However,  this  gr(»s  sham,  improbable  as  it  was,  prevailed  with 
many  of  my  friends,  and  he  drained  a  great  deal  of  money  from 
them,  till  some  one  (I  have  forgot  who)  seized  that  miserable, 
pitiful  slip  of  torn  paper  (the  most  contemptible  that  ever  had  the. 
impudence  to  set  up  for  a  metropolitical  rescript,  since  the  order 
came  first  into  the  worl^)  and  sent  it  to  me,  which  was  the  first 
notice  I  ever  had  of  his  practices. 

After  this,  for  several  years  I  heard  not  one  word  of  Robert 
Young,  nor  knew  what  was^  become  of  him,  till  at  length  enter 
Mrs.  Jones  (in  truth,  as  it  proved  Young's  wife,  or  worse)  pre- 
tending to  be  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  in  my  diocese,  then  a  pri- 
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soner  for  a  vast  debt,  carrying  in  her  hand  a  letter  of  mine,  wholly 
forged,  to  desire  the  contributions  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  for 
bis  enlargement.  I  knew  I  had  no  such  clerk  in  Kent,  and  though 
she  changed  the  name  to  Smith,  I  think  of  Ashford  in  Kent,  yet 
still  about  she  went  with  forged  letters,  applying  herself  to  my 
particular  friends,  who,  with  their  clergy,  were  very  bountiful  (o 
her.  When  1  had  notice  of  it,  I  disavowed  the  letters,  as  I  had 
reason,  there  being  manifest  characters  of  forgery  upon  them; 
and  sent  to  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  to  lay  hold  ofher,  and  send  her 
up  to  London,  but  she  escaped  us* 

Whilst  she  was  at  work  so  far  off.  Young  himself  ujfn*  playing 
the  like  pranks  in  my  native  country,  where  he  got  a  ereat  deal  <» 
money;  but,  coming  to  Bury  St.  Edmonds,,  Dr.  Battel/s  brother, 
a  magistrate  there,  observing  his  impudence,  sent  for  a  constable, 
and  brought  him  and  his  quean,  who  by  this  time  was  come  tei 
him,  before  the  recorder,  kc.  by  whom,  upon  examination,  they 
were  imprisoned  there.  You  have  the  copies  of  the  examinations^ 
and  his  original  letters  and  confessions  to  me ;  and  also  copies  of  the 
informations  against  him,  that  he  swore  in  prison  he  would  have 
my  blood;  but  how  he  got  out  of  prison  (unless  it  were  because  no 
body  prosecuted  him)  Dr.  Battely  can  better  inform  you  than  I, 
to  whom  therefore  I  refer  you. 

My  lord,  thus  far  1  have  gone,  out  of  my  desire  to  serve  you, 
and  shall  be  ready  in  any  particular  to  give  satisfaction,  as  ray  old 
weak  memory  will  inable  me  ;  for  I  confess  I  most  earnestly  long 
to  see  this  foul  impostor  detected,  and  right  done  to  so  many  inno- 
cent persons,  whose  riun  he  hath  sought  in  the  basest  manner. 
I  am. 

My  lord, 
Fresingfield,  Aug.  Your  lordship's,  &c. 

24, 1692. 

To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

As  far  as  my  intelligence  goes,  the  only  punishment  which  the 
authors  of  all  these  last  gross  cheats  sustained,  after  they  had  found 
them  so  long  a  time  successful,  was,  that  they  were  pursued  through 
England  by  these  two  advertisements  in  the  printed  gazettes  of 
the  year  1687* 

Advertisement  in  the  Gazette^  Sept.  22,   1687. 

Tl^HEREAS  a  woman,  pretending  to  be  the  wife  of  R.  Jones, 
^"  rector  of  Ashford  in  Kent,  hath  gone  about  England  and 
Wales,  begging  the  charity  of  several  persons,  for  the  relief  of  her 
said  husband,  whom  she  pretended  to  be  in  prison  for  debt;  and 
hath  both  forged  several  letters,  as  from  his  grace  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  several  bishops,  and  received  several 
sums  of  money.  These  are  to  give  notice,  that  there  is  no  such 
person  as  R.  Jones,  rector  of  ^hford,  and  that  his  grace  never 
wrote  any  such  ktters.    It  is  therdbre  desired,  that,  if  the  said 
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woman  can  be  met  with,  she  be  apprehended,  and  deah  with  ae* 
cording  to  law. 

AittrtUement  in  the  Gazette^  Oct.  6,  1687. 

TXTHEREAS  a  woman,  pretending  to  be  the  wife  of  R.  Jones,  Ticar 
^^  of  A9hford  in  Kent,  and  now  in  prison  for  debt,  and  one  who 
calls  himaelf  Smith,  and  pr«tend«  also  to  be  vicar  of  Ashford,  have 
forged  aereral  letters  as  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and, 
begging  up  and  down  in  several  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  have 
received  several  sums  of  money.  These  are  to  give  notice,  that 
neither  of  these  men  is  yicar  of  Ashford,  and  that  the  archbishop 
never  wrote  any  such  letters.  It  is  therefore  desired,  that,  if  the 
said  persons  can  be  met  with,  they  be  apprehended,  and  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law. 

Bat  how  they  got  clear  of  this  ill  affair,  whether  they  suffered 
any  corporal  punishment  for  their  going  under  the  names  of  Jones 
and  Smith,  as  they  had  done  for  those  of  Green,  I  am  not  yei  cer- 
tainly informed.  For  the  present  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe 
that  they  escaped  unpunished,  because  the  meek  Archbishop  San* 
croft  would  not  permit  them  to  be  prosecuted  in  his  name;  for 
which  they  have  since  well  rewarded  him. 

But  this  I  only  speak  upon  conjecture ;  and  the  truth  is,  it  is  im* 
possible  that  the  world  should  ever  have  an  exact  account  of  Mr. 
Robert  Young's  whole  life,  unless  he  himself  would  be  pleased,  to 
write  the  counter-part  of  his  story. 

But  it  was  not  long  after  this,  that  Robert  Young  and  Mary  took 
the  short  turn  they  had  at  Bromley ;  which  was  indeed  so  short, 
that  they  were  vanished  thence  before  1  knew  of  their  being  there. 
Only  as  to  the  man's  ill  character,  during  that  time,  and  his  fre- 
quent boasting  of  his  abilities  in  forgery,  I  am  furnished  by  a  wor- 
thy gentleman,  my  neighbour,  with  the  ensuing  certificate : 

THESE  are  to  certify,  that,  during  the  short  time  of  Mr.  Robert 
Young's  officiating  at  Bromley-College,  which,  as  I  remember, 
was  about  six  weeks,  he  went  under  an  ill  character  of  his  wicked 
living ;  particularly  I  have  heard  him  brag,  before  Mr.  Roman  and 
others,  that  he  could  counterfeit  any  man  s  band  in  England. 

Witness  my  hand  the  Ist  of  Sept.  1692. 

WALSINGHAM  KING. 

Now,  because  this  is  the  proper  place,  I  have  here  ready  for  .my 
reader,  as  I  promised  him,  the  intire  letter  which  Robert  Young 
wrote  out  of  Newgate,  to  the  widows  of  the  college  at  Bromley; 
whereof  I  cited  before  some  honest  truths,  aud  quaint  expressions : 

MADAM, 

BEGGING  your  pardon  for  this  my  rude  attempt,  I  humbly 
crave  leave  thus  to  set  forth  my  present  miserable  condition 
unto  you,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  worthy  gentlewomen  belonging  to 
that  college,  to  whom,  I  hope,  you  will  comnranicate  this.   I  havt^ 
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been  alnofit  twelve  months  aprisoner,  confined,  destitute  of  friends, 
mon^,  &c.  so  that  it  hath  been  purely  the  providence  of  God  that 
hath  nkhevto  supported  me.  I  thank  God  my  confinement  was  not 
occasioned  either  by  murder  or  felony,  or  any  ill  thing;  but  an 
Irishiiiaii,  (whom  I  pray  God  forgive)  swore  against  me,  that,  by 
vertue  of  bills,  I  raised  money  for  the  use  of  King  James.  Now,  to 
make  you  sensil^  tiiat  I  never  acted  any  such  thing,  and  that  those 
things,  which  were  laid  to  my  charge,  were  as  fake  as  hell ;  you 
may  remember,  that,  during  my  abode  among  you,  and  amidst 
the  worst  of  times,  I  was  one  w)i9  stood  up  for  the  vindication  of 
the  eburdi  of  England,  and  altogether  against  the  Roman  catho* 
licks;  whereas,  if  1  had  not  a  member  of  the  church  of  England 
been,  theii  was  the  time  (when  authority  was  on  my  side)  to  lift 
up  my  head ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  as.you  can  all  bear  me  witness,  I 
stood  in  the  gap  against  their  doctrine  and  clandestinle  actions :  all 
which,  me-thinks,  is  sufficiently  demonstrable,  that  they  have  lain 
to  my  charge  things.tHat  I  know  not  of;  yet  for  the  same  a  fine  wai 
laid  upon  me,  under  which  I  now  labour,  to  the  great  disquiet  of 
my  soul,  and  the  starving  of  my  natural  body,  which,  if  not  sup* 
ported,  will  suddenly  (being  not  able  to  subsist  any  longer)  be  trans^*^ 
formed  into  its  first  matter.  May  it  therefore  please  you,  and  all 
the  vertuous  gentlewomen  of  that  college,  so  far  to  cast  a  compas* 
sionate  eye  on  my  most  miserable  and  despicable  condition,  as  to 
extend  your  charitable  benevolence  toward  my  enlargement  here 
hence,  and  send  it  me  this  week  by  a  trusty  band.  The  reason  why 
I  begg  it  this  week,  is  because  I  have  employed  one  to  remove  me 
to  the  king's^-bench,  where  I  expect  my  freedom,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  some  employ,  whereby  to  keep  soul  and  body  together  ;  but, 
if  continued  here,  I  shal  perish  out  of  pure  want :  therefore  I  h<^ 
YOU  will  putt  on  bowels  which  are  human,  and  lend  your  helping 
band  to  a  fallen  brother.  I  pray  God  incline  your  hearts  to  do 
things  for  God's  glory  and  the  good  of  the  church ;  and  I  beg  leave 
to  remain 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

and  affectionate  brother  in  the  Lard, 

ROBERT  YOUNG. 

My  most  humble  service  to  yoy  all  in  general,  whom  I  pray  God 

keep  and  support  now  and  for  ever. 

I  have  lately  given  me  30s.  toward  my  removal  to  the  Kicig's^beBch, 

hot  it  will  cost  4l. 

Direct  for  me  at  the  masters  side  debtors,  in  Newgate,  London. 

For  Mrs.  Young,  or  Mrs,  Craige,  widows,  or  any  other  widows  of 

the  college  in  Bromley  in  Kent. 

I  am  now  arttending  Robert  Youtig  in  his  next  stages  to  St.  Albans 
and  Litchfield,  where  he  managed  his  business  for  a  time  without 
Marr  Hutt,  and  some  thne  in  coneert  with  her,  and  both  times 
likemmseK 
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lliirdly,  A  Letter  to  me  from  Mr.  Allestree,  Minister  of  Daven- 
try,  touching  Robert  Yomig's  demeanor  at  Litchfield,  and  parti- 
cularly  his  forging  Bills  of  Exchange,  under  the  Names  of  Mr. 
Olds  and  Mr.  Mathew. 

MY  LORD,  Davmtryy  Sept.  20,  1692; 

IHave,  in  obedience  to  your  lordship's  desires,  inquired  con- 
cerning the  villainies  that  Robert  Young  has  perpetrated  here, 
and  made  this  place  the  stage  thereof,  and  I  am  furnished  with  such 
unquestionable  intelligence,  and  such  abundance  of  matter  of  this 
kind,  that  does  sufficiently  discover  the  disposition  of  the  man,  and 
tl^e  pravity  of  his  mind,  that  he  is  prepared  by  nature,  custom,  or 
indigence,  for  any  sort  of  wickedness :  so  that  knowing  certainly 
the  many  cheats  he  has  acted  here,  and  in  our  neighbourhood, 
without  compunction  or  remorse,  it  is  no  wonder  to  me,  that,  by 
degrees,  he  is  risen  at  last  to  attempt  the  life  of  others,  by  the  trade 
of  forgery,  and  swearing  men  into  treasonable  acts  and  associations. 
About  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1688,  we  were  alarmed  with  the 
news  of  a  notorious  cheat  that  had  been  practised  upon  Mr.  Ship* 
toil  in  Friday-street,  by  a  villain  who  haa  forged  tWe  hand  of  Mr. 
Justice  Mathew,  of  this  town,  and  copied  his  letters  so  exactly, 
that  he  himself  could  not  discover  the  difference  by  the  strokes  <^ 
the  pen,  or  disown  the  writing  upon  view,  but  only  by  being  con- 
scious to  himself  that  he  had  never  writtep,  or  set  his  hand  to  any 
paper  of  that  moment  and  importance  ;  so  that  Mr.  Shipton,  who 
was  his  correspondent  in  London,  was  easily  imposed  upon  by  the 
similitude  of  hands,  and  paid  two*hundred  pounds  upon  a  pretend- 
ed bill  drawn  upon  him  from  Mr.  Mathew.  When  the  following 
post  gave  notice  of  the  payment  of  the  money,  and  also  of  the  order 
that  was  followed  therein,  all  endeavours  were  speedily  used  to  ap- 
prehend and  discover  the  impostor,  and  many  journies  were  under- 
taken into  several  countries,  in  pursuit  of  him  ;  but  all  inquiry  and 
search  for  the  delaption  of  the  theft,  and  of  the  author,  were  fruitless 
and  unsuccessful  till  it  happened,  after  some  considerable  distance 
of  time,  that,  the  news  of  this  cheat  spreading  far  and  wide,  one 
Mr.  Olds  6f  Coventry  sent  word  to  Mr.  Mathew,  that  he  had  been 
formerly 'cheated  of  fourteen  pounds,  that  he  had  discovered  the 
rogue  that  had  forged  his  hand,  and  that  he  had  given  him  satis- 
faction for  his  money.  He  did  not  know  but  this  might  be  the  main 
that  had  put  the  like  trick  upon  him  in  a  greater  sum,  and  referred 
it  to  his  consideration,  whether  it  would  be  worth  hid  while  to  go  so 
far  as  Litchfield  for  enquiry  and  satisfaction.  It  will  not  be  im- 
proper in  this  place,  my  lord,  to  trace  things  from  the  beginning, 
and  examine  how  Mr.  Olds  came  by  this  intelligence^  that  helped 
him  to  the  recovery  of  his  money ;  the  cheat  that  was  put  upon  him 
was  of  an  ancient  standing,  and  he  had  been  a  long  time  under  the 
sense  of  the  loss  of  his  money,  without  any  expectation  ever  to  re- 
trieve it.  Now  this  Young,  who  had  practised  these  rogueries  upon 
him,  and  divers  others,  and  by  these  frauds  had  lined  his  pockets 
with  a  competent  sum,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  repairs  to  Litchfield 
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in  a  decent  babit ;  pretends  bimself  an  Irish  protestant  and  refugee, 
one  tbat  was  persecuted  for  rigbteousness,  and  had  lost  all  for  the 
sake  of  the  gospel.  The  dean  and  prebendaries  belieye  him,  and 
receive  him  with  a  great  deal  of  civility,  charity,  and  humanity, 
permitting  bim  to  preach  in  their  several  courses,  that  io  their 
benevolence  to  him  might  be  greater,  and  seem  like  an  act  of  justice, 
and  the  discharging  of  a  debt. 

In  tbis  pomp,  with  all  manner  of  accommodation,  he  resides  a 
long  time  among  them  at  Litchfield,  and  follows  the  sports  that 
were  suitable  to  tbe  season,  whilst  his  wife,  by  his  instructions,  is 
carrying  on  her  usual  cheats  at  London.  Now  having  represented 
himself  a  batchelor,  he  made  his  court  to  a  young  woman,  and  had 
advanced  far  in  her  esteem ;  but  the  detection  of  his  rogueries 
broke  off  the  intrigue.  For,  his  wife  sending  him  word  that  she 
was  coming  down  to  him,  he  went  forth  one  morning  with  his  ser- 
vant (who  carried  his  gun  after  him)  a  shooting,  and  there  propos- 
ed to  him  the  killing  of  her,  offering  him  a  great  reward  for  his 
pains.  But,  the  motion  being  rejected  with  abhorrence,  he  threat- 
ened to  be  revenged  of  bim,  and  cut  his  throat. 

Tbe  man,  believing  his  master  was  very  serious  in  his  threaten- 
ing^, and  that  he  would  accomplish  his  malice,  when  privacy  and 
night  favoured  him,  run  away  from  his  service  ;  and  knowing  the 
cheat,  that  had  been  acted  upon  Mr.  Olds,  repaired  as  fast  as  he 
was  able  to  Coventry,  to  give  him  notice  of  it ;  and  he  accordingly 
went  down  to  Litchfield,  charged  Mr.  Young  with  the  forgery, 
who,  rather  than  be  would  hazard  the  losing  of  his  credit  and  his 
station  with  the  prebends,  gave  him  satis&ction  ifnmediately. 

And  now,  my  lord,  I  am  arrived  at  the  point  of  time,  which 
made  way  for  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Mathew's  cheat ;  the  account 
of  which  I  will  choose  to  give  you  iahis  own  words,  and  insert  in 
the  body  of  this  letter : 

*  About  the  latter  end  of  February,  1688,  oncfljf  ary  Yoifbg  had 

*  a  bill  of  nihe  pounds  on  Mr.  Shipton,  which  saicTsum  she  received 
^  the  fourth  of  March  following,  of  him,  at  the  Seven  Stars  in  Fri- 

*  day-street.  On  the  nineteenth,  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  the  said 

*  March,  both  my  letters  of  cash  concerns  were  opened^  transcrib- 
'  ed,  and  counterfeited ;  and  advice  given  of  a  two-hundred  pounds 
'  bin,  i^hich  was  also  counterfeited ;  upon  which  Mr.  Shipton  paid 
'  to  the  said  Mary  Young  two-hundred  pounds,  tbe  twenty-second 
'  of  March  following.    Robert  Young  lay  at  St.  Albans,  as  was  sup- 

*  posed,  and,  by  corrupting  the  post-master  there,  had  opportunity 
'of  countetfeiting  my  letters :  some  time  after,  the  said  Mary 
'  Young  was  taken  at  the  Maiden-head  and  Three  Kings  in  Cheap- 
'  side,  with  a  counterfeit  bill  on  Mr.  Billers,   pretended  to  be 

*  drawn  by  Mr.  Joseph  Olds  of  Coventry ;  she  was  then  charged . 
'  with  the  cheat  she  had  put  upon  Mr.  Shipton,  and  wa«  commit- 

*  ted  to  Wood-street  Compter,  from  whence  she  removed  herself  to 

*  the  Kang's-Bench,  in  Southwark*  and,  when  the  fire  broke  out 

*  diere^  made  her  escape. 
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*  About  the  tenth  of  December  following  I  heard  of  their  being^. 

*  at  Litchfield,  and  immediately  jwent  down  post  ;'-«aaie  thither 
'  about  twelve  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  beset  jthe  house  where 
'  Robert  Young  lodged ;  and>  after  above  an  hour's  search,  found 
^  him  in  the  cellar  bidden  under  a  stack  of  furze.  At  his  first  ap« 
^  prehension  he  owtied  the  cheat,  and  offered  his  globes  and  bows 
'  for"  satisfaction ;  but,  they  being  refused,  he  denied  alL  Hi»  iriter 
'  also  said,  before  the  magistrate,  that  was  the  firi|.  ^maremitite 
'  had  seen  her,  though  his  servant  swore  that  thej:  ImA  lived  years 
'  together,  and  that  she  had  borne  him  we^cMk  ehildren.  From 
'  Litchfield  they  were  brought  to  LondcMif  and  tried  the  fifteenth  of 
'  January,  1689,  where,  upon  full  eviideDce,  they  were  found  guiltv 

*  of  cheating  and  forgery :  and  were  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  piU 
'  lory  in  Cheapside,  and  at  tbe  Royal-Exchange,  and  fined  one 
^  hundr^  marks  :    the  first  day  of  the  term  following  to    stand, 

*  in  the  pillory  in  Westminster,  and  fined  one-hundred  maiiu 

*  more:  his  wife  the  same  punishment,  but  her  fine  was  but  twenty 
'  marks. '  . 

My  Lord,  I  should  be  very  glad,  &c.  as  being 

Youif  lordship's,  &c.  * 

CHARLES  ALLESTREE. 

m 

Fourthly,  A  Letter  from  Mr.  Mathew,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
confirming  the  former  relation  as  to  his  part  in  it : 

MR  ALLBSTREE, 

IHave  given  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester  as  full  an  account  of  thai 
rascal  Young,  as  time  will  permit;  but,  if  required,  can  get 
more  particulars  against  him  from  Northampton  and  Coventry.  I 
shall  be  very  glad  if  I  can  be  instrumental  to  clear  my  lord  from 
the  imputation  this  villain  has  laid  him  under.  Knowing  how  ready 
a  great  part  of  the  world  is  to  speak  evil  (especially  of  dieir  sort)  of 
dignities.  Pray  when  you  write  to  his  lordship,  assure  him  that 
I  am,  M 

Dacentry^         ■  His  lordship's,  &c. 

Sept.  12,  1§M.  BENJ.  MATHEW. 

* 

Fifthly,  The  Information  of  Joseph  Olds  of  Coventry,  Mercer  : 

THE  said  inforiiiant  maketh  oath,  that  Mr.  Robert  Young,  the 
person  now  present,  having  cheated  and  defrauded  him  of  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  (viz.  in  May  or  June,  168S,  by  receipt 
of  ten  pounds,  part  of  a  forged  bill  of  exchange  of  one-hundred 
pounds,  pretended  to  be  drawn  by  this  deponent  upon  Mr.  John 
Billers  of  London;  and  in  August  last,  by  receipt  of  thirty-four 
pounds,  ten-shillifiigs,  surreptitiously'  received  by  the  said  Mr. 
Young,  or  order,  by  intercepting  two  bills  of  exchange;  one  drawn 
upon  Mr.  Wootton  in  the  Strand,  for  twenty  pounds,  and  the 
other  upon  Joseph  Toovey  cheei^monger,  for  fourteen  pounds,  tea 
shillings)  the  said  Mr.  Olds  did  toke  out  a  capias  out  of  the  Court 
of  Record  In  the  city  of  Litchfield,  and  the  said  Mr.  Young,  being 
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privy  to  it^  owned  the  fraud,  and  made  him  satisfaction  tkereof ; 
and  drew  out  a  letter  or  note,  importing  an  order,  directed,  as  this 
deponent  remembers,  to  his  wife,  and  thereby  required  her  to  pay 
a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  gold^  to  the  value  of  about  seven 
pounds ;  and  that  the  woman  now  present,  Mary  Young,  did,  pur- 
suant thereto,  bring  the  number  of  pieces  of  gold,  and  delivered 
them  to  the  said  Mr.  Young,  and  that  the  said  Mr.  Young  deliver- 
ed them  to  this  deponent.  This  deponent  further  saith,  that  Mr. 
Billers  (this  deponent's  correspondent  at  London)  in  his  letter  to 
him,  informed  this  deponent,  that  he  had  received  his  letter,  or 
rather  a  copy  of  it,  with  the  advice  of  drawing  a  bill  upon  him  for 
payment  of  two-hundred  pounds,  at  sight,  to  Sarah  Harris,  which 
money  he  had  not  paid,  "but  that  the  person  that  brought  it  was 
secured,  and  proved  to  be  the  same  that  cheated  Mr.  Shipton  of 
two-hundred  pounds,  under  the  name  of  Mary  Young,  or  words  to 
thateflfect. 

f!qft.  apud  Civit.  Litchfield  super 
Sacram.  prced*  JosepKi   Olds,  JOSEPH  OLDS. 

S^  die  Decembr,  1689,  coram 

Thomas  Marshall. 
WiU,  Marshall. 

Sixthly,  The  Examination  and  Confession  of  Mary,  the  wife  of 
Bobert  Young,  Clerk,  late  of  Wapping,  near  the  Hermitage-stairSi 
at  the  Sign  of  the  Tobacco-Press.  Taken  the  ninth  Day  of 
December,   1689: 

CITY  OF  LITCHFIELD,  SS. 

THE  said  examinate  upon  path  saith,  that  she  was  married  bj 
Dean  Dixy  in  Ireland,  at  county  Cavan,  to  the  said  Robert 
Young  about  nine  years  in  July  last ;  and  that  th^,said  Mr.  Young 
then  kept  a  grammar-school  there ;  and  saith,  tm  he  was  benei- 
ficed  under  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore's  chaplain,  Mr.  Crew,  in  Ire- 
land, and  had  thereby  thirty  pounds  per  annum.  That  she  hath 
had  five  children  by  him,  and  that  they  are  all  dead.  That  she  did 
go,  by  order  from  her  husband,  the  said  Robert  Young,  with  a  bill 
upon  Mr.  Richard  Shipton,  a  linnen-draper,  at  the  S^ven-stars  in 
Friday-street,  London,  and  drawn,  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Mathew  of 
Daventry,  for  two-hundred  pounds ;  and  did  thereupon  demand, 
and  receive  the  said  two-hundred  pounds,  from  the  said  Mr.  Shipton, 
about  February,  March,  or  April  last :  which  bill  was  delivered  her 
by  her  said  husband,  and  the  money  to  him  delivered  by  her. 
lliat  her  husband  told  her,  he  gave  the  post-master  of  St.  Albans 
ten'  or  fifteen  guineas  to  open  1^  pacquet,  a^id  to  take  out  some 
letters :  but  the  truth  of  this  she  knows  not,  otherwise  than  by  the 
information  of  the  said  Robert  Young,  her  husband.  That  her  hus- 
band and  she  came  out  of  Ireland  in  May  wtis  twelve  months;  but 
whether  lie  wm;  or  19  in  holy  ordera, .  she  knoirs  not^  but  heUeves  b« 
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is;  and  mjB,  that  her  maiden  name  was  Marj  Hutt,  of  Caunty 
Cavan  aforesaid, 
Capi.  apud  Civit.  Utchfield,  MARY  YOUNG, 

S  die  Ikcembr.  IQ^9,  coram. 

Thoni.  Marshall. 
Will.  Marshall. 

THESE  are  true  copies  of  the  iafonnatioos  taken  upon  oath,  at 
the  city  of  Litchfield,  before  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  said 
city,  against  Robert  Young,  the  day  and  year  abovesaid :  which 
original  informations  remain  in  the  custody  of  me, 
5  Octob.  1692.  R.  WAKEFIELD, 

Town-clerk  of  the  said  city. 

THE  aforementioned  Robert  Young  and  his  wife,  beinff  in^the 
custody  of  the  Sheriff  of  the  city  and  county  of  LitchfieWl,  were 
delivered  to  a  messenger  especially  sent  for  them,  in  obedience  to  a 
warrant  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Rijriit  Honourable  Charles 
Earl. of  Shrewsbury,  Waterford,  and  Wexford,  then  principal  Se-. 
cretary  of  State;  bearing  date  the  sixteenth  day  of  December^,  1689. 
by  the  then  sheriff  of  the  said  city,  about  the  twentieth  of  Uie  said 
month. 

Witness  my  hand,  the  5th  of  Ocfo^er,  1692, 

R.  WAKEFIELD. 
Town-clerk  of  Litchfield. 

Seventhly,  The  Information  of  James  Young,  of  the  City  of  Litch- 
field, Vintner: 

THE  said  informant  maketh  oath,  that  he  knows  Mr.  Robert 
Young,  clerk,  now  present,  and  Mary  Young  now  present ; 
and  that  he  believes  her  to  be  the  said  Mr.  Robert  Young*a  wife, 
and  hath  known  them  to  live  at  Wapping  a  quarter  of  a  year  to- 
gether,  and  dine  together,  and  lie  togeuier ;  and  that  they  formeriy 
lived  together  inDublin ;  and  that  she  had  two  children  by  him  there, 
and  he  owned  her  for  his  wife,  and  the  children  to  be  his ;  and  tha^ 
since  he  came  over  into  England,  this  deponent  lived  with  them,  ia 
Wapping,  a  quarter  of  a  year ;  and  that  the  said  Mr.  Robert  Younf 
finequented  the  post-house  in  St.  Albans,  and  that  he  courted  tb« 
post-master's  daughter ;  and  that  he  hath  heard  him  say,  the  ostler 
at  the  post-house  (called  John)  brought  him  i^  the  bags  out  of  the 
pacquet,  and  he  opened  and  took  what  letters  he  pleased,  and  hath 
sent  this  deponent,  being  then  hia  servant,  to  receive  monies  upon 
bills  of  exchange,  that  he  had  fetched  from  St.  Albans ;  namely,  14d» 
5s.  from  a  cheese-^monger,  near  the  Cod^  in  Aldersgate-street,  Lon« 
don,  and  allowed  5s.  for  the  speedy  payment  of  it;  and  201.  from  • 
man  at  the  Sword  and  Helmet  in  the  Stnmd,  by  anolher  bill,  inter<» 
eepted  by  Mr.  Young  as  aforesaid ;  which  bill  this  deponent  re«< 
ceived  by  the  said  Mr-  Young's  order,  and  delivered  4he  sum  ^ 
20l.  diereof  to  him.  But,  this  depcment  having  not  delivered  the 
141. 5s.  to  the  said  Mr.  Young,  he  soarcbed  this  depooent^  wd  \kn 
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said  deponent  hid  nine  guineas,  but  never  could  find  it  since ;  and 
for  that  this  deponent  would  riot  go  to  London  upon  a  message  to 
the  said  Mrs.  Young,  to  bring  her  down  into  the  country,  and  hang 
or  drown  her  coming  down  (for  which  he  offered  this  deponent  61) 
the  said  Mr.  Young,  near  Cannost-wood,  or  Weeford-park,  charged 
a  gun,  attempted  to  shoot  this  deponent ;  but,  the  gun  not  going 
off  upon  twice  cocking,  and  his  own  horse  starting  at  the  snapping 
of  the  gun,  this  deponent  wrested  it  from  his  hand,  and  rode  away 
with  it,  till  he  came  to  Litchfield,  and  then  discharged  it,  and  car- 
ried it  home  to  the  Tdbot  in  Litchfield.  < 

Capt.  ^  jurat,  apud  CivU.  Litchfield,  JAMES  YOUNG. 

9*  Decembr,   1689,  coram 

Thom.  Marshall.        Will.  Marshall. 

Eighthly,  The  further  Examination  and  Information  of  James 
Young;  taken  at  Litchfield  aforesaid,  the  14th  day  of  December, 
1689: 
nnHE  said  James  Young  confesseth,  that  he  hath  heard  the  aforc- 

-*-  mentioned  Mr.  Robert  Young  (during  the  time  that  he  lived 
with  the  said  Robert  Young)  confess,  that  the  aforementioned 
Mary  Young  had  received  alMire  5001.  for  him  in  London  within  a 
twelve-month,  by  bills  of  exchange,  forged'  and  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained by  him,  namely,  200L  from  Mr.  Shipton,  and  I50l.  from 
some  other  persons,  whose  names  thisexaminate  hath  now  forgot ; 
and  that  he  received  30l.  himself  from  a  shopkeeper,  and  several 
other  sums  of  money,  which  this  informant  hath  now  forgot^ 
aiid  that  be  Mamed  tins  examinate  for  not  receiving  two  other  bills^ 
which  the  said  Robert  Young  would  have  had  this  informant  to 
have  gone  with,  and  demanded,  and  to  have  received.  And  then 
boasted,  that  he  had  himself  received  the  SOl.  abovementioned,  and 
that  he  had  given  the  post-mistress's  son  of  St.  Albans  501.  by 
several  times,  to  let  him  be  privy  to  the  post  bags  and  pacquet,  and 
that  he  had  made  use  of  them,  on  these  like  occasions,  all  this  last 
summer;  and  that  he  went  by  the  name  of  Robert  Kendall  in  St. 
■Albansi  and  used  to  be  there,  sometimes  a  week,  sometimes  a  fort* 
night  together,  though  his  habitation  was  at  Wapping.  And  says, 
ihatVhen  this  informant  refused  to  go  with  the  bills,  as  above- 
mentioned,  the  said  Robert  Young  called  him  a  fool,  and  told  him, 
if  he  were  apprehended,  it  was  but  standing  in  the  pillory  an  hour 
or-  two ;' ana  that  it  was  nothing,  he  had  stood  in  the  pillory  him- 
self,  and  had  been  imprisoned  and  laid  in  bolts  at  Suffolk  for  a 
considerable  time. 

Taken  at  Litchfield,  the  Uth  day  JAMES  YOUNQ. 

'    of  December,   1689,  before 
Thorn.  ]Mar^all. 

THESE  are  true  copies  of  the  informations  taken  at  the  city  of 
Litchfield,  before  the  justices  of  peace  of  the  said  citr,-  ajgainst 
Robert  Young,  the  day  and  year  iibovesaid ;  which  origmal  infor- 
mations remain  in  the  custody  of     ;  /    '  R.  WASlSPWJh 
5  October^  1692.-  Town-clerk  of. the  sai^;city. 

▼OL.X,  H 
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Ninthly,  The  true  and  the  fake  bilk  eiexchaBgt,  ajad  faklj^|« 
ters  of  advice,  l^  which  the  several  foiveries  upon  Mr.  QMs/^,  Mr* 
MatheWi  and  1M&.  Olds  were  transacted 

First,  The  forged  bill  to  Mr.  Kendall,  to  paj  Robert  Younf^  tmtntj 
pounds,  under  the  name  of  Robert  Smith : 

Northampton^    10  Jufy,  10^8. 

MR.  Kendall,  pray  pay  one  .Thirsday  liext  thcj 
sume  of  twenty  pounds  to  Mr.  John  Philit^,  or  I  ori^w.^^ 
order,  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  for  like  valew  f  ^^^-«>-'W 
hear  receivd,  and  plase  to  accounte  of  your  reall  firiendj 

JOHN  CLARKE 

This  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Kendall,  at  the 
3  Pigens  in  Milke-sreet,  Londoiu 

The  Indoraem&U. 

"OECEIVED,  die  16th  of  July,  l688,  the  full  ] 

^^   contents  orthis  bill,  being  twenty  pounds,   l  SQl.-00s.-Opd. 

I  say  received  per  Rob.  Smith.        J 

Secondly,  The  true  bill  of  Mr.  Clarke  to  Mn  Kendall- for  the  same 

sum,  upon  which  the  first  was  forged : 

Northampton^  July  I0tb/l6at. 
ILfR.  Kendall,  pray  pay  one  Thirsday  next  thq  '\ 
"*'^'*'.  sume  of  twenty  pounds  to  Mr.  Jcmn  Philips,  / 
or  order,  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  for  like  /*2(A.-O0s.*0M. 
vallew  hear  receivd,  and  plase  to  accounte  of  your  \ 
reall  friend  "^ 

JOHN  CLARKE. 

This  for  Mr.  Jonathan  Kendall,  at  the 
3  Pigens  in  Milke-street,  London. 

,     .         ne  IndorsemetU. 

J^k  17,  l€88. 
TIAID  Mr.  Robert  Smith  the  twenty  pounds  back  again  adt 
^     Northampton, 

JOHN  CLARKE. 

Thirdly,  The  forged  bill  from  Mr.  Clarke  to  Mr.  Kendall,  for 
ione  hundred  fifty  pounds,  which  Mary.  Young  received  under  tha 
name  of  Mary  Clarke: 

Northampton,  the  5t^^0c^.  19W. 
^\/fpi*  Kendall,  I  pray  you  pay  one  Tuesday  hext-| 
-*•"•  to  Mrs.  Mary  Clarke  the  sume  of  one  hundred  I  ,^^  g^  ^^^^ 
and  fifty  pounds  for  like  vallew  here  received,  and  ^  *^w«-Wi--wa. 
place;  to  the  dcCoUnt  of  your  reall  friend, 

JOHN  CLARKE- 
To  Mn  Jonathan  iCehdall,  at  the 
3  Pigens  in  Milke-strcet,  London. 


AND  ROBERT  YOUNO  «c^  OB 

'  The  Indorsement, 

RECEIVED,  the  9th  of  Octob.  1688,  the  fulll 
contents  of  this  bill,  being  one  hundred  and  >  150l.-OOs.-Q04. 
fifty  p<mndsy  I  say  received.  J 

The  mark  of 

MARY   I   I    I  CLARKE. 

Fourthly,  The  foiled  letter  of  advice  from  Mr.  Clarke  to  Mr.  Ken- 
ddU  where  notice  of  the  one  hundred  fifty  pounds  bill  is  inserle4 : 

MR.   KENDALL. 


tfnd  the<;onceni,  and  what  it  costs>  charg  to  account.    Pray  also 

nres  for  the  bill  of  51.  lent  Sr  Symon also  the  bill  last  sent  of 

]Sr.  Willames  for  4l.  6s.  I  hope  all  will  suddenly  be  paid ;  thebiU 
of  201.  dew  to  Will.  Oldam,  as  I  sent  las'tJVIunday,  is  promised  t^ 
be  broyt  to  your  shc^  in  a  littel  time.  I  pray  you  send  3  or  4  lines 
under  ritt  to  marchant  Porter,  if  the  bill  is  not  accepted ;  but  nyy 
freind  gives  me  all  assurance  it  will  be  paid  at  the  time.  My  lord 
is  a  very  swet  youth  to  take  up  401.  of  me  in  such  sort,  and  now  to 
deall  so  by  me ;  he  owes  me  at  lest  1501.  and  promised  I  should 
have  part  of  that  suddenly,  aqd  bow  to  serve  me  ijbtts  I  take  k  iU 
ftom  bim,  bfit  I  will  right  to  him^  and  I  pray  you  send  m^  down 
that  note  he  gave  me ;  if  my  old. lord  shoxdd  know  he  should  deal  so 
by  me,  he  would  he  very  angery .  [I  have  given  a  bill  to  Mrs.  Clarke 
tat  1501.  to  be  paid  at  sight ;  A  tntreat  yo^  to  pay  when  she  comes 
for  it.]  Also  I  have  given  a  bill  to  Mr^,  Bateman  for  40l.  to  be  paid 
Alderman  Mausson  in  6  days  after  sight;  also  a  bill  for  251.  \m  tme 
liis  Ray  in  a  day  or  two  aner»  or  at  sight.  I  am  your  reall  fineind, 

JOHN  <jlajrke; 

This  for  Mr.  Jonathan  Kendall,  at  the 
three  Pigens  in  Milke-street,  London. 

Nortkamptqn^  7th  of  Octob.  16^S» 

StR,  this  is  to  desire  you  to  send  a  letter  next  post  to  Mr.  Swan  at 
Hatson  in  Essecks,  5  miles  from  Brainter^,  df  whom  J  bad  the 
bill  of  lOOl.  payable  the  14th  instant  to  Mr.  Kendall,  for  use  of 
Mr.  John  Wkittome,  for,  if  you  should  fiiil  mytfreind.Mr.  .Kendall 
of  thesnoneyea  about  thattime^  it  might  be  agreatprejudish  to  me. 

Sir,  I  am  your  freind  and  sarvant^ 

JOHN  ci4^»«;i;. 

IShis  for  marthant  PorUor. 

Next  follows  the  cheat  ufMii  Mr.  Mathew  and  Mr.  Shiptosi^  in  the 

same  order. 

Phrst,  a  true^iH  ftom  Mr.  Mathew  to  Mr.  ShiptpB^<^  fdj  ^/fgtf 

Young  nine  pouJ9ji)i^ 
B  2 
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MR.  SHIPTOK9  '       Febfuar.  21.  89. 

19AYE  at  sight  df  this  my  bill  to  Mrs,  Marey  Young,  or  to  her 
-^  assines,  nine  pounds,  for  the  same  summ  receivd  at  the  Wheat 
Sheaf,  at  Dentrey,  bey  Your  fireind  and  sarvant. 

At  the  7  Stares  in 

Friday-street :  JONATHAN  MATHEW, 

this. 

The  Indorsement. 

RECEIVED^  the  4th  of  March,  1688,  ninel    ^^,    ^^     ^. , 
pounds,  in  fiill  of  this  bill.    .  /    ^^'^  ^'-   ^^^• 

,   per  Mary  Young. 

Secondly,  The  forged  biO  for  two  hundred  pounds,  payable  to 

Mary  Young: 
MR.SH1PT0N;  March,  18,  1688.* 

"DAYE  at  sight  of  this  my  bill  to  Mrs.  Marey  Young,  or  to  her 
-'-  assines,:  2(K)1.  fo^  the  same  summ  received  of  her  at  the  Wheat 
Shieafe  at  Dentry,  by   ' 

Your  freind  and  sarvant. 
At  the  7  Stares  in 

Friday-street,  JONATHAN  MATHEW. 

this. 

The  Indorsement. 

RECEIVED  the  21th  of  March,  1688,  two  1  ^^j    ^^    _,^ 
hundred  pound,  in  full  of  this  bill,  J  ^^^  "^   "^* 

per  Mary  Young. 

Thirdly,  The  forged  letter  of  advice,  in  which,  notice  of  the  two 

hundred  pounds  is  inserted ; 

SIR, 

IEbive  drawne  a  bill  on  you  to  pay  Mr.  Sam*  Bird,,  or  order,  90]. 
[and  a  bill  likewise  on  you  to  pay  Mrs.  Mary  Young  2001. 
which  pray  pay  her  on  Remand.]  Mr.  Woodward  will  pay  you 
200I.  at  least  this  week  or  the  next  following.  •  Mr.  Compion  for 
Dey  Wtdl  100  and  od  pounds  for 

Your  humble  servant, 
Daintry^g  March,  16B8.  BENJ.  MATHEW, 

To  Mr.  Richard  Shipton  at  the  T  Starea 
in  Friday-street,  London. 

Fourthly,  A  true  letter  of  Mr.  Mathew,  in  the  postscript  wheretof 
forged  notice  is  given  of  the  two-hundred  pounds  bill : 

SIR,  _ 

BE  pleased  to  pay  to  William  Peytue,  Esq.    or  order,  66\.  and 
place  71.  10s.  to  accompt  of  Thomas  Lucas,  that  I  have  re* 
ceived  of  him  for  your  use :  who  am, 

I  hopeyou  have  pud  Your  humble  servant,^ 

Mrs.  Mary  Young  200L 

and  Mr.  San^.  Bird  801.  BENJ.  MATHEW; 

Dainiry,  March2h  1688. 


AND  ROBERT  YOUNG,  &c.  401 

TiftUy,  Mr.Mathew'8  letter  to  Mr.  Shipton^upon  notice  of  the  cheat  j 

'     MR.  8HIFT0N> 

T  Have  just  now  received  a  letter  from  you,  wherein  you  say  you 
-■•  have  paid  2001.  to  Mary  Young.  I  never  received  any  such 
8umm,  nor  drew  any  such  bill,  therefore  have  sent  Tom  away  pMt 
to  let  you  know  it,  that  if  possible  you  might  retrieve  it. 

Your  servant, 

BENJ.  MATHEW. 

My  father  saith  he  never  drew  any  such  bill,  and  Tom  will  satisfy 

you  he  hath  not. 

Daintrey,  8  of  the  clock  Friday  night. 

Sixthly,  Mary  Young's  letter  to  Mr.  Mathew,  after  she  had  cheat- 
ed him  of  two-hundred  pounds  • 

SIR* 

THIS  is  to  give  you  notice,  that  I  have  borrowed  on  your  credit 
from  Mr.  Shipton  200  ponds,  and  when  I  am  able  I  will  pay 
you  again :  the  way  I  got  your  letter  out  of  the  post-office  in  Lon^ 
don,  was  by  feemg  one  of  the  men  that  carried  the  letters  about : 
and  by  that  letter  of  advice  I  procured  another  to  be  write«  so  that 
you  need  not  trouble  yourself  any  more.   I  rest, 

M.  Youngy  alias  Brown,  alias  Stewart, 

alias  Forbus,  alias  Boner^  &c. 
For  Mr.  Jonathan  Mathew  at  Daintrey  near  Coventary. 

These  at  the  Wheat  Sheafe. . 

Lastly,  here  are  the  cheats  upon  Mr.  Olds  and  Mr.  Billers,  all  but 

the  bil!  of  20l.  which  I  have  not  seen. 

First,  The  forged  bill  of  lOOl.  from  Mr.  Olds  to  Mr.  Billers,  June 
12,  1683,  whereof  Robert  Young  only  got  101. 

Coventry,  June  12,  l68S« 

SROTHER  BILLSRt^ 

AT  sight  of  my  bill,  bearing  date  June  12,  be  pleased  to  pay 
unto  Mr.  Robert  Young  the  sume  of  a  hundred  pounds,  which 
I  have  received  from  him :  I  have  nothing  ds  at  present,  but  this 
letter  of  advice  from  him,  who  is 

Your  loving  brother  and  servant. 

To  Mr.  Billers,  at  the  Three  Kings  JO^H  OLDS. 

tnCheapside,  London. 

June  13,  1683. 
'DECQVED  from  Mr.  John  Bilkrs  the  sume  often  pounds.  Sir, 
-*^    I  say  received  by  me. 

ROB.  YOUNG, 

Secondly,  A  true  bill  of  Samuel  Croxal,  upon  Joseph  Youi^ 
to  John  BiUera,  for  use  of  Mr.  Olds  for  141.  lOt.  Aug.  5, 16d9* 
But  received  by  Robert  Young's  man,  upon  account  <»  %  fiMrged> 
iadorsement : 

u3 
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PR t END  JOSEPH  TOtTlTG,  The  5tk  of  Aug,  Ifitd. 

AT  site  of  this  my  bil)^  or  ten  days  after,  I  pray  pay  to  Joha  Bil- 
lers,  or  order»  the  sume  of  fourteen  pounds  ten  shilli^s^i  for 
the  use  of  Joseph  CAds :  oiake  good  payment,  and  plase  it  to  iM 
accoropt  of  thy  friend, 

At  Long-lane  end,  in  Alders-  SAM.  CROXALU 

gate-streate,  Lohdon. 

Indorsed  thus, 
y>RAY  j^ay  to  my  man,  Jaiiies  Moorten,  the  within  bill.    As  wit* 
-^  ness  my  handy  Aug,  14,  l689. 

JOHN  BILLERS. 

RECEIVED,  the  14th  August  89,  fourteen  pounds  ten  shillinguy 
being  the  Aill  contents  of  this  lAll,  for  my  Mr.  John  Billers. 

14.-.l(>-.-00 

per  JAMES  MORTON. 

thirdly,  A  true  bill  of  Mr.  Olds,  for  101.  to  Mr.  Billers,  feb.  21, 

88,  for  Sarah  Harris : 

For  10-*  00-00  C&oentry,  21  Je6.  1688, 

AT  sight  prav  pay  unto  Mrs.  Sarah  Harris  the  summe  of  ten 
pounds,  value  received  of  her,  as  per  advice  from 

To  Mr.  John  and  Bei^«  Your  loving  brother 

BiUer»,  at  the  S  Kingt  and  servant, 

in  Cheapside,  Lond.  JOSEPH  OLDS. 

The  tfubrsement 

RECEIVE  February  28th,  1688-9,  ten  pounds  in  full  of  thi$ 
bill.  per  Sarah  S  H  Harris. 

her  mark. 

Fourthly,  A  false  bill  for  2001.  from  Mr.  Olds,  Aug.  1  u,  1689,  by 
which  Siqrah  Harris,  alias  Mary  Young,  was  aiscovered : 

For  200-00-00,  Qyveniry,  lOth  Aug.  168^ 

AT  sight,  pray  pay  unto  Mrs.  Sarah  Harris  the  summe  of  two 
hundred  pounds,  value  received  of  her,  as  per  advice  from 

Your  loving  brother  and  servant, 

•  JOSEPH  OLDS. 

FifthTyi  A  false  letter  from  Mr.  Olds,  wherein  advice  of  the  20Qh 

bill  is  inserted.    Aug.  11,  89. 

UOVIMKI  BaOTflCBRy 

^CrOURS  of  the  6th  instant  received—  and  mind  the  contents—  my 

«&    dear  wift  is  but  poorly—  and  much  as  when  at  Coventry—  she 

iim  COAti^ui  using  the  means  went  for—  the  Lord  sanctify  them 

9  f  cnmI«  fMray  accept  and  pay  my  2001.  bill  at  sight  to  Mrs. 

rriii  ororder,  N^78.  value  of  herself.    Mr.  WaAsondoeg 


AND  ROBERT  YOUNG,  &c.  lOS 

not  as  3ret' accept  the  15l.  bill— says  rnusi  first  write  to  London, 
where  his  money  lays,  and,  if  can  get  it  paid  there,  shall  know 
next  week,  with  kind  respects  and  service  to  you  and  my  sister. 
Rest,  in  some  hast.  Yours,  ; 

For  Mr.  Benj.  Billers,  JOSEPH  OLDS, 

at  the  3  Kings  in 
Cheapside.  Coventry,  Aug.  11,  1680. 

Perhflfis,  my  reader  may  wonder  why  I  have  been  so  accurate  in 
letting.  CK>WA  at  large  all  these  true  and  forged  bills  of  exchange, 
and  letters  of  advice*  But  the  reason  is^  I  have  had,  for  some  time, 
and  have  now  at  this  present  all  the  originals  of  them  in  my  keep- 
ing: I  have  s^ewn  them  to  very  many  persons  of  great  sagacity, 
both  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  both  of  scholars  and  merchants : 
anib  9fttT  an  exact  view  and  comparison  of  them  distinctly,  line  by 
Jiiic^  word  by  word,  letter  by  letter,  I  must  say,  all  that  have  seen 
them  were  strangely  astonished  at  the  surprising  similitude  be- 
tween the  false  writings  and  the  true :  and  they  have  done  Robert 
X  Youug  this  justice,  as  to  pronounce  them  all  to  be  great  master- 
pieces of  forgery. 

For  my  part  I  will  only  add,  that,  since  he  could  perform  all  this 
dtily  with  two  hands,  how  many  names  soever  he  had,  most  cer- 
tainly woe  would  have  been  to  all  the  citizens  and  traders  of  £ng- 
hnd  by  false  bills  of  exchange ;  woe  to  all  the  noblemen,  bishops, 
and  gentlemen,  by  false  plots  and  associations,  if  gnce  Robert 
Young  could  have  had  his  wish,  and  been  another  Briareus  with  ah 
hundred  hands,  whidh  I  assure  my  reader  is  no  flight  of  mine,  but 
his  own  in  his  letter  from  Bury  to  Archbishop  Sancroflt,    page  72. 

My  reader  having,  by  this  time,  found  that  Robert  Young  had 
so  o£ten  deserved  Newgate,  will  now,  I  suppose,  be  glad  to  see  him 
brought  thither  to  hb  own  home. 

But  first  (according  to  tbe  course  of  my  method)  I  inust  shew 
tfa|it  he  was  .sent  for  up  from  Litchfidd  for  treasonable  practices 
against  the  government,  which  was  done  by  this  following  warrant 
notn.  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  : 

Charles  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Waterford,  and  Werford,  SfC.  one  cf  the 
Lords  of  His  Majesty's  most  Honourable  Privy-Council,  and  prin^ 
dpal  Secretary  oj  State* 

THESE  are,  in  his  majesty's  name,  to  authorise  and  require  you 
(taking  a  constable  to  your  assistance)  to  search  for,  seize, 
and  apprehend  the  persons  of  Robert  Young,  Mary  Young,  and 
James  Young,  for  dangerous  and  treasonable  practices  against  the 
government,  and  them  to  bring  bafbre  me,  to  answer  to  such  mat- 
ters as  shall  on  his  majesty's  behalf  be  objected  against  them  :  and, 
for  so  doing,  this  shall  be  your  warrant.  And  herein  all  mayors, 
justices  of  the  peace,  cionstables,  and  other  his  inajesty's  officers 
civil  and  military,  are  to  be  agiisting  to  you.  Given  at  the  Court 
at  WUtahaU  the  I6th  day  of  December,  1689. 

SHREWSBURY, 
n^ 
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To  Henry  Legat,  one  of  the 
messengers  of  his  majesty's 
chamber  in  ordinary. 

Robert  Young,!  Left  in  custody,  the  3©th 
and  V     of  December,    89,    by 

James  Young,J      Mr.  Legat. 

By  vertue  of  this  warrant  we  find  Mr.  Legat,  the  messenger^ 
brought  Robert  from  the  gaol  at  Litchfield,  to  the  Gate^house 
in  Westminster ;  whither,  as  soon  as  he  canie  to  town,  he  procured  ' 
his  prisoner  to  be  removed.  For,  being  more  cautious  than  some 
other  messengers  since,  he  would  not  charge  himself  with  the  safe 
keeping  of  so  dangerous  a  guest,  as  he  soon  perceived  him  to  be*. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Legat  himself  has  told  me  of  one  passage,  in 
their  journey  up,  which,  I  believe,  my  reader  will  thank  him  for; 
It  is,  that  Robert  Young  desired  him  to  stop  and  call  at  a  little  ale*, 
house  upon  the  road,  where  they  found  a  very  old  mean  fellow, 
who  (as  Robert  declared)  was  his  father ;  and,  which  is  yet  more 
strange,  the  old  fellow  owned  him  to  be  his  son. 

And,  since  that  time,  Mr.  Legat,  being  in  Ireland,  met  by  chance 
the  same  old  man  in  the  streets  of  Limerick,  after  it  was  delivered 
up  to  the  English.  Whereupon,  taking  acquaintance  again  with  him,* 
by  inquiry,  he  found  that  he  went  about  in  Uiat  country,  getting  a  poor 
livelihood  by  professing  himself  to  be  a  fortune-teller  and  a  conjurer. 
So  that  thus  far  we  have  a  pretty  account  of  Robert  Young's  gene- 
alogy,  down  from  the  Duke  of  Lenox  to  tbe  Irish  conjurer. 

From  the  Gate-house  (as  I  have  already  said)  he  was  removed  by 
the  lord  chief  justice's  order  to  Newgate :  where,  if  my  reader,  and 
I  myself,  were  not  quite  tired  with  him,  I  have  plenty  of  instancea 
to  prove  that  he  was  always  the  same.     One  I  will  give : 

During  his  being  prisoner  there,  whilst  none  questioned  but  he 
was  in  holy  orders,  he  clandestinely  married  a  fellow  gaol-bifd  of 
his  to  a  young  heiress.  For  which  vile  fact,  so  esteemed  even  in 
Newgate,  being  more  severely  treated  than  before,  he  wlrote"  cap- 
tain Richardson  a  letter  under  his  own  hand,  which  I  have  seen  ; 
wherem  he  tries  to  excuse  himself  for  so  great  a  crime,  by  an  argu- 
ment that  is  somewhat  singular,  and  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of 
his  most  ingenious  shifts. 

It  is  to  this  sense,  '  Do  not  you  (says  he)  noble  captain,  allow 
'  any  artificer  and  handicrafts-man,  that  you  have  here  in  prison^ 
'  to  work  at  his  own  trade,  to  keep  himself  from  starving  ?  And 
*  why  then  should  I  be  denied  to  get  bread  forme,  and  my  wife,  by 
'  making  use  of  my  function  ?' 

But,  to  return  to  that  which  is  more  pertinent  to  my  purpose, 
in  Newgate  Robert  and  Mary  were  kept,  till  they  were  tried,  and 
condemned,  for  the  forgeries  above-mentioned;  as  the  records  here 
ensuing  will  shew,  though  I  produce  but  one  a-piece  for  each  of 
them,  for  brevity's  sake. 


\ 
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London,  ss.  -DtUbtr.  Gad.  Domm.  Regis  Sf  Regin.  de  Newgate  tent 

pro  civitat,  Lond.  apud  Justice  Hall  in  le  Old  Baylj/i 
London,  die  Mercur.  (scilt.)  S^decimo  die  Januarii 
An,  Regni  Dom,  nost.  WUL  Sf  Mar.  nunc  Regis  Sf 
Regin.  Anglice.  Spc.     Prima. 

TOOBERT  Young*,  alias  Smith,  fin.  Cent.  &  commititur,  &c.  & 
-*^  ponatur  stare,  in  &  sup*  Pillor.  unodie  Cornhill  prope  £xcam« 
bium  London.  &  a1.  die  in  Cheapside,  London,  ab  hora  undecima 
ante  merid.  iisq ;  hor.  prim«  post  merid.  in  utroq ;  eorund.  separat. 
dier.  cum  Papir.  script,  supra  caput  su.  ostens.  ofiens.  ejus,  &  tunc 
reducatur  ad  Newgate  in  ea  salv.  Custod.  quousq ;  fin.  su.  prsedict. 
solverit. 

"lyTARY  Young  t»  ^^  xx"*  &  committitur,  &c.  &  ponajur  stare 
^^  sup.  sedile  ante  &  prope  Pillor.  uno  die  in  Cornhill  prope  Ex- 
cambium  London.  &  al.  die  in  Cheapsidr  London,  ab  hor.  undecima 
ante  merid.  usq ;  hor.  prim,  post  merid.  in  utroq  ;  eorund.  separate 
dier.  cum  Papir.  script,  supra  Caput  su.  ostens.  offens.  ejus^  &  tunc 
reducatur  ad  Newgate  in  ea  salv.  Custod,  quousq ;  fin.  su.  solverit, 

'  Thus  Robert  Young  and  his  wife  again  passed  their  well-known 
road  of  the  pillory.  But  being  brought  back  to  Newgate  for  wa^it 
of  paying  their  fines ;  to  inable  them  thereunto,  he  fell  at  last  up. 
on  this  damnable  contrivance  of  an  association,  as  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  his  villainies. 

I  have  already  told  by  what  means  he  came  to  be  so  skilful  in 
Archbishop  Sancrofl's  hand,  and  mine;  how  he  got  a  pattern 
whereby  to  forge  my  Lord  Combury's,  his  lordship  cannot  re- 
member. But  my  Lord  Salisbury's,  and  my  Lord  Marlborough's, 
be  obtained  partly  by  the  same  craft  as  he  did  mine ;  that  is,  by 
writing  to  my  Lord  Marlborough  under  his  true  name  of  Robert 
Young ;  to  my  Lord  Salisbury  under  the  name  of  Robert  Yat^s, 
to  inquire  of  the  character  of  some  servants  they  never  had :  to 
which  false  letters  they  also  unawares  returned  true  answers,  under 
their  own  hands ;  which  he  thereupon  falsified. 

In  the  same  manner  he  procured  Sir  Basil  Firebrace's  hand,  by 
sending  him  a  civil  letter,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Robert  Yar- 
ner,  a  justice  of  peace  at  Mario w  in  Buckinghamshire,  and 
earnestly  recommending  to  him  a  wild  son  of  his  for  an  apprentice ; 
professing  he  would  not  stick  at  any  money,  if  Sir  Basil  would  take 
him  under  his  care :  withal  '  desiring  an  answer  from  him  under 
*  hifs  ha;nd  by  the  bearer,  his  man  ;'  which  he  had :  and  thereupon 
Sir  Basil  was  entered  into  the  association. 

But,  lest  my  reader  should  think  that  the  single  framing  of  one 
association  was  employment  enough  in  matters  of  state,  for  so  fer- 
tile a  brain,  and  so  artificial  a  hand  ajs  Robert  Young's,  during  the 
whole  two  years  and  four  months  that  he  lay  prisoner  in  Newgate ; 

*  For  cheatins  Mr.  Kendal  of  twenty  pounds,  by  a  cnonterfeit  b|U  of  exchange,  by 
,  .  him  forged  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Clark. 

f  For  cheating  Mr.  Shij^ton  of  two  hundred  poandffj  hy  a  counterfeit  bill  of  exchange, 
iu  the  name  of  Mr*  Mathew^- 
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I  have  one  story  more  to  tell  of  him,  and  then  I  ihall  have  done ; 
as.indeed  I  well  may ;  for  after  this  aaeociation,  ami  this  other  story 
of  the  like  nature  I  am  going  to  relate,  I  think  it  may  justly  be  con- 
cluded, that  scarce  ever  any  mortal  nun  has  reach^  to  a  deeper 
pitch  of  infernal  wickedness. 

The  story  is  this ;  shortly  after  my  being  cleared  at  Whitehall;,  I 
went  to  Lambeth,  to  visit  my  ancient  most  honoured  ftiend,  my 
Lord  Archbbhop  of  Canterbury,  and  to  thank  him  for  the  very 
kind  offices  he  had  done  me  at  court  during  my  affliction,    lliat 
being  overj  I  told  him,  I  was  going  to  my  Lcurd  Notfingham,  to  re- 
quest, that  my  two  false  witne^es  might  be  brought  to  trial,  and 
undergo  the  justice  of  the  government.     His  g^ce  encouraged  me 
to  do  so,  and  withal  bid  me  tell  my  Lord  Nottingham,  as  from  him- 
self, this  story,  which  I  will  set  down,  as  near'as  I  can  remember,  in 
his  own  wor^  Near  six  months  ago,  about  Christmas  last,  says  my 
lord  archbishop,  I  received  a  letter  from  this  Robert  Yoimg  out  of 
Newgate,  to  let  me  know  there  was  a  pernicious  plot  going  on  against 
their  majesties,  which  was  laid  as  deep  as  hell ;  and  he  mid  hi^  the 
good  luck  to  discover  it ;  desiring  me  speedily  to  acquaint  the  king 
with  it.    At  first,  the  information  coming  (inm  such  a  place,  I  took 
little  notice  of  it.     But  he  shortly  wrote  me  other  letters  to  the 
same  purpose  ;:iiid  at  last  sent  me  letters  foil  of  treason,  pretended 
to  be  written  by  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  England.    Hie  hands 
I  did  not  know ;  but  then  I  thought  it  concerned  me,  as  a  privy- 
counsellor,  to  acquaint  his  majesty  with  the  whole  matter.  I  did  so. 
The  king  read  over  Young's  letters  to  me,  and  those  treasonable 
ones  that  he  had  sent  me ;  and  then  his  majesty  very  generously 
said,  really,  my  lord,  (liese  papers  may  resemble  some  ofthese  per* 
sons  hands,  but  I  do  not  in  the  least  distrust  them ;  I  am  confident 
they  are  innocent,  and  this  is  a  villainy ;  and  therefore  1  will  not 
bave  them  disturbed  upon  this  account.    And  so,  said  my  lord 
archbishop,  I  carried  home  my  bundle  of  intelligence  again,  and, 
sealing  the  papers,  laid  them  up  in  my  closet,  where  they  still  re- 
main ;  and  I  pray  tell  my  Lord  Nottingham,  that,  •  when  their 
majesties  shall  command,  I  am  ready  to  produce  them,  wit^the 
veiy  inscription  I  put  upon  them  at  that  same  time.      Letters  and 
Papert  from  Robert  Yonng^  toko  is  a  very  rogue. 

And  here  indeed  I  had  resolved  to  give  the  rogue  over.  But, 
when  I  was  just  concluding,  there  happened  a  new  discovery,  re- 
lating still  to  my  share  in  this  business  ;  so  very  remarkable,  that 
I  cannot,  without  manifest  injury  to  myself  and  my  reader,  deprive 
him  of  the  knowledge  of  it :  I  mean  Robert  Young's  fresh  attempt 
to  suborn  one  Holland,  in  order  to  revive  the  fallen  credit  of  his 
forged  association. 

I  should  be  very  loth,  by  what  I  am  going  to  say,  to  forest  al  or 
misreport  the  king's  evidence  against  him.  But  the  reality  of  this 
gross  subornation  having  been  sworn  to  at  Hicks's  hall,  where  I 
myself  was  an  ear-wituess,  as  well  as  many  worthy  gentlemen,  and 
ereat  numbers  of  other  persons,  I  know  not  how  it  were  possible 
for  me  to  make  a  secret  of  it,  if  I  wpuld;  and,  the  story  so  much 
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clmduchig  to  shew  the  extreme  mildness  and  implacnUe  rtge  of  the 
YiUaiti,  When  he  was  lm>ught  td  his  last  shifts,  I  think  I  have  great 
iiblifation  upon  me  t»  make  it  pvblick. 

Now  the  etidence^  in  this  matter,  consisting  partly  in  the  dis- 
eourse  Ycnmg  himself  had  with  Holland,  to  drtiw  him  in  to  be  a  per* 
hivied  witness  in  thn  profligate  cause;  and  ptrilj  in  the  instructions 
Voovg  sent  him  in  writing  to  swciiar  by.  I  will  set  down,  as  near  as  I 
can,  a  very  brief,  but  faiOiful  abstract  of  the  substance  of  both ;  it 
Wi»g  to  both  that  Holland  publickly  «took  his  oath.  And  to  the 
truth  of  the  histraction^  being  written  in  Young's  own  hand,  Mr. 
Aaron  Smitii  also  swore  at  Sue  same  time,  and  unquestionably 
pvovcd  4ty  by  cxmifBariiMg  that  paper  with  a  whole  handful  of  lettert 
he  had  received  from  Young  himself  out  of  Newgate. ' 

It  seems,  then,  that,  daring  the  long  time  of  Young's  being  in 
Hewgate,  he  beeanie  acquainted  with  one  Holland,  a  prisoner  like- 
wise there ;  Young  for  forgery,  Holland  for  debt 

SooM'time  a^er  Blackhead  h^d  confessed  before  the  lords  of  the 
council,  Yoimg  sent  for  this  Holland  to  the  messenger's  house, 
where  he  lay  confined ;  and  knowing  him  to  be  very  poor,  and 
thence  judging,  by  himself,  that  he  was  the  more  likely  to  embrace 
any  wieked  design,  broke  the  business  to  him  in  thisJMinner : 

Mr.  Holland,  says  he,  it  is  most  certain  there  it  w  hellish  plot 
agmist  the  government:  the  story  you  may  have  heard,  of  the 
association,  is  true  to  a  tittle  :  I  shcmld  have  clearly  made  it  out, 
had  not  the  cowardly  rogue  Blackhead  forsaken  me,  being  bribed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  frighted  by  some  great  men  at 
eouit,  who  are  also  themsdves  as  deeply  engaged  in  the  design. 
Sow;  if  you  will  come  in  to  assist  me  in  the  proof  of  it>  we  s&tt 
be  made  for  ever;  I  shall  have  a  thousand  pounds  (so  the  tying 
knave  boasted)  and  you  shall  have  half  of  it.  And  I  think.  MfC 
Hoila^,  5!G0L  wil  do  no  hurt  to  a  man  in  you|*  circumstances. 

By  nry  faith  you  saye  troe,  Mr.  Young,  replied  Holbtod^  anch  A 
wBtm  would  come  very  aeasonably  to  me  at  this  time.  -But  what 
Woik  am  I  to  do  for  it  ? 

It  shall  be  only  your  part,  answered  Young,  to  swear,  that  you 
law  the  Barl  of  Salisbury,  tftie  Eari  of  Mat Iborough^  and  the  Bi^p 
ofRochester,  sign  the  association. 

But,  said  Holland,  how  ca^  I  make  a  ]^robablestory  of  it }  See* 
ing  Inever  saw  the  association,  I  know  none  of  the  three  lords  you 
speak  ofy  nor  can  I  ioiagine  where  to  fit  the  place  or  time  of  aign- 
tngit,  or  any  of  the  other  necessary  civcisimstantesi.- 

As  for  ail  that,  said  Young,  I  will  send  yon  instructions  by  my 
wife,  iof  the  partienfcirs  you  are  to  swebr  to.  For,  Mr «  Holland,  I 
would  not  have  yon  coaaehither tyourself ^often  to  me.  i  baye  here 
divers  spies' oponwue  :<  and  b^si<jles,  this  damned  Blackhead,'  Who 
has  deserted  me,  lies  just  overhead,  in  this  same  metsengei^^ouse. 
•  Bat,  as  for  the  assoeiation  itself,  i  wHl  nowdeseiibe  yioil  tlie  exact 
shaped  it  Then,«allingfor  aMieet  of  papeiv  hefokj^  itintto  the 
came  lashioni:  only,>  aaysiie,  yon  mrust  nomember  4li4«  th^  mo* 
ciationti  written  in fitat  thick  paper*  'M    i 
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Next,  he  repeated  to  him  the  heads  and  principal  matter  of  it : 
then  shewed  him  in  what  order  the  names  were  subscribed.  Here, 
says  he,  is  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  hand  uppermost, 
towards  the  right  side :  next  under  that,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's: 
under  bis  the  Lord  Coimbury's :  over  against  the  Bishop  of  Roches^' 
ler's  to  the  left,  is  first  the  Earl  Sahsbury's,  then  still  to  the  left'the 
Earl  of  Marlborough's,  and  so  of  the  rest ;  pointing  to  the  place  of 
every  particular  name  very  expertly. 

I  also  well  remember,  that,  in  the  instructions,  there  was  a  list  of 
several  other  names,  that  were  not  in  the  original  forged  association ; 
which,  no  doubt,  were  put  in,  towards  the  framing  of  more  new 
false  associations ;  as,  before  I  intimated,  most  certainly  was  his 
intention,  if  this  had  gained  credit 

But,  for  the  persons,  added  Young,  you  must  get  a  -view  of  them 
as  soon  as  you  can.  And  (aK  far  as  1  can  recollect,  all  that  fol- 
lows was  in  his  paper  of  written  instructions)  The  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
wben  in  town,  is  at  his  hou«e  in  the  Strand ;  when  in  the  country, 
at  Hatfield  in  Hartfordshire  beyond  Bamet.  The  Earl  of  Marl**, 
borough  is  so  well  known  about  Whitehall  and  St.  James's,  that  you 
will  easily  find  where  he  dwells.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  is  to  be 
seen  either,  at  his  house  at  Bromley  in  Kent,  or  at  Westminster, 
where  he  is  dean. 

And  as  for  the  place,  and  time,  and  company;  you  must  swear, 
that  you  saw  these  three  lords,  on  such  a  day  (mentioning  a  par- 
ticular day,  which  I  have  forgot)  come  to  the  Lobster  ale-house  in 
Southwark  :  that  they  came  in  white  camblet  clokes,  with  cravats 
about  their  necks :  that  the  sign  was,  their  inquiring  for  the  Num- 
ber THREE:  that  then  they  w^re  conducted  up  stairs  into  a  back 
room ;  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  you,  ana  me,  and  Captain  . 
Lawe  (I  think  also  he  named  one  or  two  more)  they  signed  the  asso* 
ciatiop :  then,  delivering  it  to  Captain  Lawe,  they  said.  Captain^ 
we  pray,  make  haste  about  to  get  this  paper  speedily  subscribed 
by  Uie  rest,  who,  you  know,  are  concerned  ;  and  that  then  these 
three  lords  threw  down  their  twelve-pence  a  piece,  and  so  went 
their  ways. 

I  know  my  reader,  upon  sight  of  all  this  strange  stu£^  cannot 
forbear  smiling :  which,  perhaps,  it  is  not  so  decent  for  me  to  make 
him  do,  so  near  the  end  cf  this  tragedy. 

But  it  is  none  of  my  fault :  I  omy,  as  near  as  I  am  able,  relate 
the  simple  truth.  Mo^t  certain  it  was  sworn,  that  Holland  com- 
municated all  this  to  the  secretary  of  state :  and,  being  examined 
by  some  lords  of  the  council,  affirmed  it  all  upon  oath  :  and  I  am 
sure,  that,  upon  oath  also,  he  repeated  it  all,  before  the  justices  of 
the.  sessions,  and  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  on  the  day  that  the 
bill  of  forgery  and  subornation  of  peijury  was  found  against  Black- 
head and  Young. 

And  besides,  that,  which  to  me  confirms  the  tr«th  of  Holland's 
testimony  beyond  contradiction,  is,  that  every  word  of  the  instmc* 
tipns  If/fas  undeniably  written  by  Young's  own  hand ;  which,  by  this 
time,  I  hope  my  reader  will  take  me  to  be  a  competent  judge  of. 
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For,  since  I  begun  my  knowledge  of  hini>  on  the  13th  .of  June 
last,  I  have  seen  so  very  many  papers  of  his  own  hand* writings 
(I  mean  his  true  hand,  not  his  false)  that,  now  I  may  presume  to 
tay,  I  think  myself  as  well  skilled  in  knowing  his  hand,  as  he  is  in 
counterfeiting  mine. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  see  how  he  can  possibly  be  exeuseji  from 
ridiculous  folly,  as  well  as  shameless  subornation,  in  this  last  so  very 
subtle  an  intrigue. 

I  must  therefore,  upon  this  occasion,  crave  his  leave  to  apply  one 
certain  general  observation  to  Robert  Young  in  particular,,  that 
there  was  never  yet  a  very  great  knave,  but  he  proved,  some  time 
or  other,  as  gpreat  a  fool. 

I  have  now,  in  good  earnest,  done  with  Robert  Young.  But, 
when  I  reflect  on  what  I  have  been  doing  aU  this  while,  I  am  almost 
out  of  countenance  at  it.  It  vexes  me,  that,  whilst  my  happy  de- 
liverance might  have  suggested  to  me  so  many  better  and  more  use- 
ful thoughts,  both  in  regard  to  the  publick,  and  my  own  private 
part  in  it,  I  should  be  so  long  diverted  another  way,  to  follow  this 
impious  wretch,  through  one  kingdom  to  another,  fnmi  gaol  to 
gaol,  from  pillory  to  pillory. 

Nor  couki  I  have  submitted  to  so  mean  a  task,  had  not  some  good 
and  great  men  thought  it  necessary,  not  so  much  for  nqr  own  vindi- 
cation, much  less  for  my  own  revenge,  the  thoughts  of  which  are 
far  below  me  as  a  christian,  and  a  bishop,  as  for  the  security  of 
other  innocent  persons :  and  that  this  might  be  some  warning  to 
mv  country,  in  time  to  come,  against  the  like  wicked  forgeries, 
subornations,  and  false  plots. 

It  is  indeed  somewhat  strange,  that  whei^  the  laws  of  England 
are  so  watchful,  and  jealous  (perhaps  more  than  the  laws  of  any 
other  kingdom)  in  defending  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  sub- 
ject, frcHU  all  injustice,  fraud,  and  oppression ;  yet  they  may  seem 
not  to  have  been  equally  careful,  not  so  much  as  the  laws  of  most  of 
our  neighbouring  nations,  in  providing  severely  enough  tMinst  that 
worst  sort  of  peijury,  which  reaches  to  the  taking  aw^  of  men's 
lives. 

For  my  part,  I  can  assign  no  other  reason  of  this  defect,  but  the 
same  for  which  the  Romans  had  for  some  ages  no  laws  against  par- 
ricides ;  that  is,  that  the  ancient  simplicity  and  generosity  of  the 
£nglish  nation  did  never  imagine  any  Englishman  could  possibly 
be  guilty  of  such  diabolical  wickedness,  as  to  turn  accusers  for  the 
sake  of  accusing,  and  in  cold  blood,  by  perjury,  to  destroy  inno- 
cent men,  to  whmn  they  were  utter  strangers,  and  who  hsKl  never 
in  the  least  provoked  them. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  this  vras  the  cause  why  our  country 
has  been  hitherto  deficient  in  laws  of  this  kind,  at  least  since  the 
CiHiquest. 

But  if  we  consider  the  different  degrees  of  the  offences  themselves, 
how  can  it  posibly  be  thought  a  crime  of  the  same  magnitude,  to 
sweur  a  man  falsely  out  of  a  part  (a  small  part  perhaps)  of  his 
goods  and  estate,  as  to  swear  him  falsely  out  o{  Yi\%\\£^»^%VQ'cv^N^t« 
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his  v<&ry  name^  as  well  a»  bis  whole  estate ;  as  in  the  case  of  high 
treason  ?  Yet^  by  all  our  laws  now  in  being,  if  I  am  not  qiini|. 
formed,  the  penalties  of  these  greatest  of  perjuries  are  not  modi 
heavier  than  those  which  are  ii^icted  for  the  leart. 

And  what  temptation  must  this  be  to  forswearers,  in  natters  of 
atate  especially,  when  the  reward  is  like  to  be  considerablo^  if 
they  carry  their  point  so  far  as  to  have  their  false  plots  believed  to 
be  real ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  penalties  cannot  by  law  be* 
yiery  grievous,  should  they  be  detected  of  swearinr  to  |4ots  most 
impudently  false  ?  Especially  considering,  that  siictt  infamous  per- 
sons, knowing  they  are  safe  from  extraordinary  punishment,  paHi* 
cularly  from  punishment  by  death,  have  usually  no  great  dread 
of  the  shame,  or  pain  of  the  ordinary  ones,  such  as  puloring  and 
the  like ;  as  havings  perhaps,  been  often  inured  to  them  before. 

To  prove  what  I  say,  I  need  alledge  no  other  eanunple  but  this  of 
Robert  Young.  My  reader  finds  he  has  stood  in  the  pillory  moK 
than  once  for  several  petty  forgeries :  petty  I  call  them,  only  in 
comparison  to  this.  And  what  a  mighty  InisinieBs  jrere  it  now,  if 
for  contriving  the  final  rain  of  so  many  guiltless  perabns,  and  their 
posterity,  by  the  basest  means,  Robert  Yonng  should  be  adjudged 
once  more  to  stand  in  the  pillory  ? 

Or  what  would  it  have  availed  me,  or  my  family,  in  this  world 
at  least,  should  I  have  died,  as  guilty  of  treason,  by  this  villain'^ 
false  testimony,  if  afterwards,  upon  the  detection  <x  his  peijiiTy 
(as  I  am  persuaded  God  would  not  have  suffered  so  horrid  a  vil- 
lainy to  prosper,  or  remain  long  undiscovered)  I  say,  what  great 
comfort  or  compensation  had  it  been  to  my  family,  and  my  fiiends, 
if,  after  my  unjust  execution,  they  had  heard  that  the  wicked  au- 
thor of  it  had  stood  once  more  in  the  pillory,  and,  perhaps,  lost 
the  tip  of  his  ear  ? 

Wherefore  may  it  not  well  become  the  prudence  of  our  lawgiv^nv, 
upon  occasion  of  so  notorious  an  instance,  together  with  some 
odiers  wipkin  our  memories,  to  review,  once  for  all,  the  laws  now 
in  force  against  forgery  and  peijilry  ?  And  then  to  adjust  the  distitoet 
punishments  a  little  more  projport  ion  ably  to  the  different  guik, 
and  the  several  degrees  of  these  crimes;  for  the  future,  I  mean  : 
God  foibid  I  shouM  propose,  that  any  such  law  should  have  %,  re- 
trospect, even  upon  Blacld^ad  or  Young ! 

IBKit  I  presume  to  uree  this  the  rather,  at  this  time,  because  <tf 
the  common  saying,  '  that  ill  manners  make  good^ws ;'  that  is, 
as  I  understand  the  proverb,  they  render  the  maJung  of  them  to 
be  necessary.  And,  If  this  be  triie,  perhaps  there  was  never  ytft 
any  one  age,  sinpe  the  English  were  a  nation,  when  the  ill  mam/iers 
of  felse  witnesses,  their  frequent  sub<ymations,  peijuries,  and  for- 
geries have  more  deserved  to  be  restrained  by  some  gbod  new  laws, 
than  this  very  age,  wherein  we  live. 

I  could  heartily  wish  so  great  a  benefit  might  accrue  to  the  {Mib- 
lick,  by  the  happy  discovery  of  this  hibuman  design,  so  as  io 
deter  ill  men  from  attempting  any  more 'such  ;  then  I  should  tbilA 
ikiyown  troubles  more  thab  enough  recompensed,  I  should  «fe)a 
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itjotce  in  the  extreme  peril,  to  which  I  myadf  #ss  tbeteby  ev* 
posed* 

But,  however  that  shall  happen,  I  am  sure  there  is  another  use 
of  this  signal  providence,  which«  hr  God's  grace,  it  is  in  mj  own 
power  to  make,  and,  if  I  do  not,  I  ought  to  he  esteemed  as  *the 
most  ungrateful  of  men  to  the  hiBavenly  goodness ;  that  is,  if  I  do 
not  renmr  it  the  chief  business  of  my  whole  life  to  return  some 
laitable  thanks  to  Heareh  for  it. 

I  hope  I  vakj  say,  without  vanity,  that,  "perhaps,  it  is  hard  to 
meet,  in  some  whole  affesy  with  many  escamples,  wherein  the  ^i*  *^ 
Tine  &vour  has  snatehted  any  private  person  out  of  such  imminent 
danger,  with  a  more  visible  hand>  than  it  has  done  me  out  of 
tbisi 

Why  may  I  not  be  allowed,  in  all  humility,  to  say  thin  much? 
iinee  it  is  so  manifest,  that  the  destruction,  or  preservation  of  me 
and  mine,  did  depend  upon  the  cleric  of  the  council's  turning  to 
the  rigl^-hand,  or  to  the  left,  when  he  entered  to  search  my  house 
at  Bromley. 

By  God's  mercy  and  direction,  he  turned  to  the  leil  $  there  ex* 
amined  all  places  so  curiously,  as  to  pass  by  no  corner  unobserved, 
yet  he  found  nothing  on  that  side  worthy  the  observation  of  onit 
that  came  on  such  an  errand. 

Whereas,  had  he  chanced  to  turn,  chanced  do  I  say?  I  cannot 
believe,  that  any  thing  fell  out  by  chance,  in  this  whole  business ; 
bnt,  had  God  permitted  him  to  turn  on  the  right-hand,  the  first 
toom  he  had  entered  was  that  very  pariour,  wherein  was  deposited 
the  fatal  instrument  of  my  death ;  nor  could  he  have  missed  it^ 
but  must  have  immediately  lighted  upon  it,  considering  the  punc- 
tual instructions,  he  had  received,  to  search  aU  the  chimnies^  and 
the  flower-pots  in  them. 

And,  had  he  once  found  it,  the  writing  itself,  so  nearly  resem- 
.bling  my  own  hiand,  and  taken  in  my  dwelling-hi6U8e.  had  soon 
overwh^med  me  with  supposed  guilt,  without  any  ftitter  need  of 
Blackhead's,  or  Young's  assistance. 

For,  in  so  great  a  surprize,  a  consciousness  of  my  owii  inno- 
cency,  whom  had  I  to  accuse,  Or  suspect,  but  only  Mr.  Dyve  and 
Mr.  Knight  themselves,  for  having  put  the  association  into  the 
same  flower-pot,  whence  I  had  seen  then  take  it  out?  And  this, 
indeed,  had  been  another  aggravation  of  my  misfortune,  that  I 
should  have  been  forced  to  impute  sovile  a  treachery  to  persons  as 
innocent  in  this,  as  I  myself  was  in  the  association. 

Moreover,  let  my  reader  but  recollect  the  particular  time,  when 
aU  this  happened,  and  I  need  mentioii  no  other  proof,  or  cir- 
cumstance of  the  marvellous  greatness  of  my  danger  and  escape. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  May  last,  a  time  when,  peraapiS,^ 
there  was  as  great  a  consternation,  both  in  town  and  country,  as 
Was  ever  known  in  England ;  the  English  fleet  was  scarce  yet  ont  of 
the  river;,  the  Dutch,  for  the  most  part,  at  home ;  the  French  in 
the  mouth  of  the  channel^  and  oi^y  kepi.back  by  contrary  winds  $ 
« terrible  invasion  hourly  e^^pected  from  France ;  the  i^rmy  beyond 
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sea,  that  should  have  defended  us ;  a  real  plot  and  coilfederacy.by 
many  whispered  .ahout,  by  the  common  people  believed ;  nNtti|r 
persons  of  great  quality  imprisoned  upo^  that  suspicion ;  all  men^' 
minds  prepared  to  hear  of  some  sudden  rising,  or  discovery. 

In  such  a  critical  time  of  publick  terror  and  distraction,  faow 
v,ery  little  evidence  would  have  sufficed  to  ruin  any  man,  that  had 
been  accused  with  the  least  probability  of  truth  ?  and  how^  then, 
had  it  been  possible  for  me  to  have  stood  the  torrent  of  common 
fame  and  passion  against  so  great  a  notoriety  of  hct.  had  that 
paper  of  a  pretended  association. been. really  found  in  my  house  ? 

What  tumult  and  rage  had  been  on  all  sides  of  ni£,  upon  such  a 
discovery!  how  fitly  had  such  a  story  served  to  inflame  the  ge- 
nerality of  men  against  me!  how  lono^  a  time  must  it  have  been, 
before  the  still  voice  of  innocency  could  be  heard ! . 

Would  it  not  have  been  said,  '  can  he  deny  it  to  be  his  own 
'  hand  ?  are  not  the  hands  of  the  rest  well  known  ?  was  it  not 
'  found  in  his  house  ?  in  so  secret  a  place  there?  who  could  have 
*  laid  it  there,  but  himself?*  this,  certainly,  had  been  the  univer- 
sal clamour. 

But,  above  all,  what  a  mischievous  advantage  had  this  given,  to 
the  enemies  of  the  church  of  EngH[and,  to  insult  and  triumph  over 
it,  on  my  account !  and  that,  in  truth,  had  more  sensibly  and 
deeply  wounded  me,  than  any  thing  else,  which  could  have  be- 
fallen myself. 

But  God  prevented  all  this,  by  covering>  if  I  may  so  say,  the 
hand-writing  against  me  in  niy  chimney,  as  long  as  the  finding  of 
it  there  might  have  been  to  my  destruction  ;  and  then,  by  suffer- 
ing my  accusers  to  fetch  it  thence, .  and  produce  it  in  such  a  time, 
and  in  such  a  way,  as  could  only  tend  to  their  own  confusion. 

To  God,  therefore,  my  only  deliverer,  be  the  praise  :  and,  as  I 
doubt  not,  but  all  good  and  innocent  men,  for  the  common  sake 
of  innocency  vindicated,  will  receive  this  account  of  my  deli- 
verance witb.  kindness  and  good-will,  so  I  do  most  solemnly  oblige 
myself,  and  all  mine,  to  keep  the  grateful  remembrance  of  it  per- 
petual and  sacred. 
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LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND* 

CONCERNING 

A  FRENCH  INVASION, 

To  restore  tbe  late  King  James  to  his  Throne :  and  what  may  be  expected  from. 

him,  should  he  be  succeufal  in  it 

London :  Printed,  and  are  to  be  told  by  tUVDAL  Tatma,  near  Amen^Gomert  1 699. 
QUAJtTO>    CONTAINING  THIRTT-TWO  PAGES. 

SIR,  ^ 

IN  your  last  you  seem  much  concerned  about  the  French  inva- 
sion   and  desirous  to  know  what  I  think  may  probahly  be  e3C-» 

*  Vide  Uie  S6tit  Article  ia  the  Catalogue  of  Pamphlets  in  the  Harleiaa  Librai^jr* 
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pected  from  the  Ute  king,  should  he  prove  so  successful^  as  to  re- 
cover his  throne?  and  what  English  subjects  are  bound  in  con- 
science to  do>  should  he  land  in  £oglan4«  8^d  d/emand  his  right  ? 

The  last  is  a  material  question^  but  I  wonder  how  you  came  to 
ask  the  first,  as  if  it  could  be  any  question,  what  the  late  king  will 
do,  if  be  were  restored  by  power  to  his  erown  ?  for  I  think  it  past 
all  doubt,  that  he  will  do  as  he  did  before,  only,  in  all  probability, 
a  great  deal  worse :  and  you  remember  how  that  was ;  for  arbi- 
trary power  and  popery  are  of  too  g^at  concernment,  and  have 
lefl  too  frightful  an  impression  behind  them,  to  be  so  soon  forgot ; 
and  this  will  go  a  great  way  towards  an  answer  to  your  second 
question,  unless  you  think  we  are  bound  to  take  King  James,  and 
a  French  government,  and  a  French  popery  with"  him  ;  which  I 
shall  not  easily  be  persuaded  to ;  and,  I  believe,  there  are  not 
many  English  protestants  will. 

JBut  to  answer  your  questions  distinctly ;  as  to  the  first,  when 
we  see  what  the  late  King  James  has  done,  what  reason  have  we 
to  expect,  that,  should  he  return  with  power,  he  would  ever  do 
otherwise  ?  is  he  more  obliged  now  by  his  protestant  subjects,  than 
he  was  before  ?  can  he  make  fairer  promises,  than  he  did  before  ?  is 
he  less  zealous  for  popery,  or  grown  more  out  of  conceit  with  ar-* 
bitrary  power }  or  will  he  be  less  able  to  make  himself  arbitrary, 
and  set  up  popery,  when  he  returns  a  conqueror?    for  I  take  it  for 

5 ran  ted,  he  must  conquer  first,  because  King  William  will  not  ab- 
icate  nor  steal  away,  and  the  power  that  conquers  will  give  laws 
and  religion  to  the  conquered. 

I  know  there  are  two  things  pretended,  as  a  foundation  for  better 
hopes.  First,  that  the  late  king  is  now  sensible  that  the  English 
nation  will  never  bear  popery,  nor  arbitrary  power,  and  that  he  has 
safiered  so  mu^h  by  these  attempts  already,  that  he  will  never 
venture  the  like  again.  Secondly,  the  great  merits  of  the  non- 
swearing  clergy  and  gentry,  which  will  atone  for  the  church  of 
Englai^,  and  make  him  their  sure  and  fast  friend,  patron,  and  de- 
fender, especially  if  those,  who  have  been  too  forward  in  comply- 
ing with  the  late  revolution,  shall  expiate  that  crime  by  an  early 
repentance,  and  a  vigorous  assistance  to  restore  him  to  his  throne. 

JFirst^  as  for  the  first,  there  are  too  many  answers  to  be  given  to 
it,  to  hinder  it  from  being  the  least  probable  ground  of  hope; 
though  hope  itself  is  Ret  incert^  nomerij  so  very  uncertain,  espe- 
cially when  we  guess  only  at  the  inclinations  of  princes,  tliat 
U?es,  and  fortjones,  and  liberties,  and  religion,  are  not  to  be  ven- 
tured <ni  it,  against  former  experience. 

But,  to  let  that  pa«i,  pray  consider  what  the  true  import  ef  this 
acgument  Is ;  for  it  amounts  to  this,  that  all  men  will  learn  by  ex- 
perience;  that  men  will  not  venture  on  those  things  a  second  time, 
which  have  proved  fatal  to  them  once ;  that  princes  will  certainly 
for  ever  after  dislike  such  counsck  and  measures,  as  have  already 
shaken  their  thrones,  and  made  their  crowns  faQ  from  their  heads; 

]^w  we  may  flatter  (Mirsehres  whfa  soch  hopes  aa  these,  which 
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may,  upon  some  account,  be  called  reasonable  hopes,  becaus^ 
there  is  great  reason  it  should  be  so ;  but  yet  they  so  often  fail, 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  rely  upon  them.  The  repentance  of  dy- 
ing sinners,  and  of  undone  prodigals,  who  return  to  their  old  sins 
again,  if  they  recover  their  health,  or  find  new  treasures  to  waste, 
confutes  such  expectations.  Sufferings  rarely  cure  a  vehement 
love  and  fond  passion  for  any  thing,  which  is  the  case  of  old  ha* 
bitual  sinners;  and  no  man  can  be  fonder  of  any  vice,  than  some 
princes  are  of  unlimited  and  arbitrary  power. 

And,  when  this  is  joined  with  a  resolved  and  inflexible  temper^ 
which  scorns  to  yield,  and  had  rather  be  undone  a  thousand  times, 
than  own,  retract,  or  amend  a  fault :  such  misfortunes  do  but 
whet  revenge,  and  make  them  swell,  as  a  river  does  when  its  cur- 
rent is  stopped,  which  flows  with  a  more  rapid  and  foaming 
stream,  when  it  has  once  forced  its  way. 

Especially  when  superstition  is  the  prevailing  ingredient,  which 
fires  the  spirits,  and  raises  imaginary  scenes  of  glory  out  of  the 
loss  of  crowns  and  kingdoms :  and  what  will  such  a  prince,  if  he 
ever  recover  his  throne  and  power,  forfeit  the  glory  of  losing  his 
kingdoms  again,  by  deserting  the  cause  for  which  he  lost  them 
before?  No  man  can  certainly  tell,  how  superstition  will  act,  nor 
how  it  will  reason ;  especially,  when  the  consciences  of  princes 
are  under  such  directors,  as  will  venture  Iheir  crowns  for  them  over 
and  over,  to  carry  on  their  own  designs,  and  know  how  to  expound 
providence  to  flatter  superstition.  And  then  the  recovery  of  his 
throne  may  be  made  a  better  argument,  and  a  stronger  obligation 
to  revive  and  prosecute  his  old  designs,  than  the  fear  of  losing  it 
again  can  be  to  make  him  desist. 

And,  to  make  this  yet  more  demonstrative,  with  reference  to  the 
late  king,  we  ought  to  consider,  that  this  is  not  the  first  trial  he  has 
had,  and  that  this  consideration  has  done  him  no  good. 

He  saw  before  what  his  father  King  Charles  the  First  suffered, 
only  for  some  attempts  towards  arbitrary  power,  and  for  mere 
jealousies  and  suspicions  of  his  favouring  popery.  He  lost  his  king- 
doms and  his  life,  and  his  sons  suffered  a  long  and  hard  exile, 
Charles  the  second,  indeed,  took  warning  by  this,  and,  though  pos- 
sibly he  might  be  big  with  the  same  designs,  yet  would  he  not  ven* 
ture  too  far,  nor  discover  himself  too  openly,  for  fear  of  travelling 
again,  as  he  used  to  speak.  But  King  James  had  not  patience  to 
conceal  his  inclinations,  till  he  came  to  the  crown  ;  and  that  had 
like  to  have  cost  him  his  crown  before  he  had  it;  and,  yet,  this  wiia 
not  sufficient  to  caution  him  against  those  violent  methods  he  after- 
wards used  to  advance  popery,  which  were  so  seasonably  defeated 
by  the  happy  arrival  of  our  present  sovereign,  whom  God  long 
preserve :  and  those  who  are  so' desirous  to  try  him  ag^in  in  Eng- 
land, as  they  have  lately  done  in  Ireland,  to  their  full  satisfac- 
tion, if  they  could  try  only  for  themselves,  should  have  my  free 
consent  to  make  the  experiment. 

:     Have  not  the  poor  Irish  protestants  made  it  to  their  cost,  ettsu 
«ince  this  very  revolution,  from  wheace^  and  from  the  wisdom  be 
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must  needs  have  learned  by  it,  this  miraculous  change  in  him  is 
now  expected  ?  and  did  they  find  any  such  change  in  him,  unless, 
for  the  worse?'  And  yet,  if  ever,  then  he  was  upon  his  good  be- 
haviour, when  he  wanted  their  assistance  to  secure  his  possession 
of  that  kingdom,  and  to  recover  his  other  dominions,  and  when, 
in  reason,  it  might  have  been  expected,  that,  whatever  resent- 
ments he  had,  he  would  have  thought  it  his  interest  to  have  treated 
protestants  with  greater  tenderness  and  respect.  But,  if  the  ne- 
cessity of  bis  own  affairs  could  not  obtain  this  from  him,  what  must  . 
protestants  expect,  if  he  return  with  power  ?  And,  though  some 
protestants  here  in  England  seem  not  to  be  ail  affected  with  this 
experiment,  yet  it  hath  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  pro- 
testants jn  Ireland,  that  they  are  for  ever  cured  of  their  fondness, 
-  and  have  not  the  least  curiosity  left  to  make  any  further  trials. 

It  is  pretended,  indeed,. in  excuse  of  this,  that  he  was  then  under 
the  government  of  French  ministers  and  counsels,  and  under  the 
pow^  of  Irish  priests  and  papists,  and  so  was  not  at  liberty  to 
follow  his  own  inchnations:  I  should  be  very  glad  of  a  good  ar- 
gument to  prove,  that  he  had  better  inclinations.  But  however, 
what  comfort  is  this  to  protestants,  that  he  has  better  inclinations, 
but  is  not  his  own  master  ?  For,  if  be  must  never  shew  any  kind- 
ness to  protestants,  it  is  no  matter  what  his  inclinations  are :  and 
can  any  man  imagine,  that,  if  the  French  king,  by  force  and 
power,  place  him  on  the  throne,  he  will  be  less  under  his  govern- 
ment than  he  was  in  Ireland?  The  French  king/  among  many  other 
'  wise  maxims,  has  this,  I  am  sure,  for  one,  never  to  make  a  king, 
without  making  him  his  own  vassal ;  and  the  power,  that  can  make 
a  king,  can  make  him  his  slave :  so  that  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  en- 
quire what  king  James  will  do;  but  what  king  Lewis  will  do,  if 
king  James  returns  ? 

Secondly,  as  for  the  great  merits  of  the  non -swearing  clergy 
and  laity,  I  greatly  suspect,  that  neither  the  late  king  James,  nor 
king  Lewis,  will  think  them  so  great  as  they  themselves  do.  Their 
ttierit  must  consist  either  in  their  principles,  or  in  their  practices. 
And  we  will  briefly  consider  both  : 

Their  meritorious  principle  is  this,  that  the  rights  of  princes,  es- 
pecially of  hereditary  princes,  to  their  thrones,  are  so  sacred  and 
inviolable,  that,  as  they  cannot  forfeit  them  to  their  own  subjects  by 
any  inale-administration,  so  neither  can  they,  by  any  provocations, 
or  by  any  success  of  war,  forfeit  them  to  any  other  princes :  that, 
while  such  a  prince,  or  any  legal  heir  is  living,  no  other  prince 
can  have  any  right  to  his  throne,  nor  must  his  subjects  own  and 
submit  to  any  other  prince,  as  their  sovereign  Lord. 

Now,  as  much  as  this  principle  seems  to  flatter  princes,  and  to 
make  their  thrones  eternal,  I  am  apt  to  suspect,  that  no  prince, 
who  considers  the  just  consequence  of  things,  can  think  it  so  very 
meritorious ;  for  it  is  a  very  dangerous  principle  to  weak  and  un- 
fortunate princes,  and  an  intolerable  restraint  upon  the  aspiring 
ittd  ambitious.  It  is  dangerous  to  the  unfortunate,  because  it  lays 
•  necessity  upon  the  conqueror  to  take  away  bis  life,  if  he  can,  ^v 
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well  as  bis  tbrone,  since  he  cannot  lose  his  throne  without  losing 
his  life,  though  most  princes  would  rather  chuse  to  have  them 
parted,  than  lose  both  together:  and  how  do  they  think  kifig 
Lewis  will  like  this  principle,  which  stands  in  the  wa  j  of  his  glory, 
and  preaches  restitution  to  him  of  all  those  dominions,  whose  legal 
heirs  are  living;  which  teaches  the  subjects  of  other  princes  to 
deny  him  fealty  and  obedience,  and  to  conspire  with  their  legal 
princes  against  him  ?  I  doubt  not  but  be  likes  the  principle  as 
little  as  he  would  like  the  practice,  and  that  our  non -swearers 
would  quickly  understand,  were  they  the  subjects  of  h»  new  con- 
«quest8,  which  God  grant  England  may  never  be; 

Indeed,  how  great  a  compliment  soever  this  principle  may  be 
thought  to  princes,  it  can  have  no  merit,  because  though  it  may  in 
some  junctures  dothemhurt,  itneverdid,  and  never  can  do  them  any 
service.  It  never  yet  hindered  a  revolution,  and  never  can  make 
one ;  and  the  reason  is  plain,  because  no  princes,  and  very  few 
subjects,  do  believe  it  and  practise  upon  it.  If  a  prince  have  a  jlist 
cause  of  war  againsit  another  prince,  he  makes  no  scruple,  if  he 
conquers,  to  take  his  crown ;  and  the  subjects  of  such  a  conquer- 
ed prince  mdke  no  scruple  of  conscience  to  submit  to  the  conque- 
ror ;  though  sometimes  a  personal  kindness  for  a  just  and  indulgent 
prince,  and  a  concernment  for  their  own  liberties  and  fortunes, 
may  make  them  uneasy  under  it,  and  glad  of  the  first  opportunity 
to  do  themselves  and  their  prince  right. 

The  truth  is,  princes  have  no  reason  to  like  this  principle ;  for, 
were  it  true,  they  could  have  no  remedies  against  the  injuries  of 
neighbonr  princes;  thej  might,  indeed,  fight  and  conquer,  but 
they  hi&d  better  let  it  alone,  and  if  they  must  not  take  the  throne, 
which  their  sWord  has  won  ;  for  it  is  only  the  fear  of  conquest, 
and  losing  their  crowns  when  they  are  conquered,  that  ean  keep 
princes  in  awe,  and  bring  them  to  just  and  equal  terms ;  and  if  no 
prince  must  lose  his  crown,  because  iio  prince  must  take  it,  it  wi)l 
be  impossible  to  beat  an  injurious  and  obstinate  prince  into  good 
terms;  and,  I  believe,  princes  will  as  soon  be  persuaded,  that  it 
is  as  unlawful  to  make  war,  as  that  it  is  unlawful  to  seiase  a  con- 
quered crown,  and  will  think  c^ne  as  meritorious  a  principle  as  the 
otirelr. 

And  it  is  certain,  subjects  have  less  reason  to  like  this  principle, 
because  it  makes  them  sacrifices,  even  to  the  mitfortu»es  of  their 
prince.  A  prince,  when  he  is  conquered,  or  sees  that  he  must  be . 
conquered,  may  escape  by  flight,  but  a  whole  tMtiod  cannot  run 
away ;  and,  it  they  could,  have  no  teason  to  leave  their  country  and 
their  fortunes  behind  them  ;  and  yet,  according  to  this  principle, 
they  must  tiot  submit,  nor  swear  allegiance  to  the  conqueror, 
whiletheprince  who  has  forsaken  them  lives,  thoHgh  they  cannot 
secure  their  lives  and  fortunes  without  it.  But  nattire  and  ooihmon 
vSense  is  too  powerful  for  the  sophistry  t>f  such  principles,  and 
those,  who  cannot  reason,  can  feel  what  they  are  to  do  in  such 
"'nses.  The  loyalest  subjects,  when  no  personal  obligations,  or 
:ret  interests  determine  them  otherwise,  wiU  save  ihemsehres  by 
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submission,  when  they  cannot  defend  their  prince  by  their  arms ; 
and  do  not  think'they  do  ill  in  it ;  ai^  I  suppose  princes  do  not 
think  so  neither^  because  they  expect  the  same  from  the  subjects 
of  other  princes,  in  the  like  circumstances;   and  such  an  universal 
^QSenty  both  of  princes  and  subjects,  when  there  is  no  law  of  God 
or  nature  against  it,  makes  it  a  stranding  law  in  all  revolutions, 
which  both  princes  and  Bulgects  must  submit  tOw    So  that  this 
principle^  were  it  never  so  true,  can  do  no  service,  and  therefore 
can  have  no  merit  in  this  world,  because  there  are  so  few  that  be* 
heve  it,  that  they  are  not  hands  enough,  either  to  keep  a  prince 
on  his  throne,  or  to  restore  him  to  it.    AU  our  non-swearers  could 
not  hinder  the  late  revolution,  nor  can  they  make  another :  they 
are  enough  to  make  a  noise,  especially  if  the  loud  and  zealous  la- 
dies of  that  side  be  reckoned  in  ;  but  othek'  hands  and  other  pre* 
tencef  must  do  their  work,  if  ever  they  hope  to  see  it  done;  and 
then  no  thanks  to  their  principles  for  it.    Whatever  reward  their 
future  services  may  deserve,    princes  themselves  will  not  think, 
that  their  principles  deserve  any. 

Let  us  then  now  consider  the  merit  of  their  actions,  and  what 
opinion  the  late  king  is  Hke  to  have  of  that,  if  he  should  return. 

I  suppose  they  will  be  contented  he  should  forget  their  merits 
towards  him,  while  he  was  on  the  throne,  especially  about  reading 
his  declaration  ;  as  likewise  their  Tower  and  their  Westminster- 
hall  merits  ;  which  were  indeed  great,  and  did  deserve,  and  would 
have  had  a  better  reward  from  a  better  hand,  had  they  not  ren- 
dered themselves  incapable  of  it.  But,  sure,  they  do  not  expect 
the  late  king  should  reward  them  for  such  services.  He  knew,  that 
this  raised  that  general  discontent,  which  occasioned  that  ge- 
neral revolt,  which  cost  him  three  crowns.  And,  if  all  their 
merits  can  expiate  this  guilt,  they  come  off  well;  and  they 
bad  need  be  very  extraordinary  merits,  which  have  first  so 
great  a  guilt  to  expiate,  before  they  can  pretend  to  merit. 
Could  their  non-swearing  restore  him  to  his  throne  again,  it  would 
but  just  undo  what  they  had  done,  which  is  no  more  than  their 
duty,  and  therefore  cannot  merit,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  pardon, 
though  it  may  make  them  capable  of  it,  if  they  fall  into  merciful 
hands.  But  still  there  are  four  years  exile,  and  the  loss  of  three 
crowns,  and  the  expence  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure ;  the  dis- 
honour of  so  many  defeats,  and  the  ruin  of  Ireland  to  be  accounted 
for :  and  how  can  they  make  restitution  for  all  this  ?  which  yet  they 
must  do,  before  they  can  lay  claim  to  merit. 

Let  aU  this  then  be  forgot,  for  it  is  their  interest  ii  should  ;  but 
they  are  very  sanguine  men,  if  they  hope  it  wiU ;  whence,  then, 
will  they  date  their  merits  > 

When  it  was  certainly  known,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange,  now 
our  gracious  sovereign,  was  ready  to  land,  they  seemed  as  well 
pleased  with  it,  as  other  men,  and  refused,  when  they  were  pressed 
to  it  by  the  late  king,  to  declare  their  abhorrence  of  it;  but,  instead 
of  that,  took  upon  them  to  give  him  advice,  and  to  publish  it  who) 
they  had  done;  in  which  advice  they  recommended  almost  every 
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particular  of  the  prince's  declaration,  complained  of  the  same 
abuses,  and  advised  the  calling  of  a  parliament  to  redress  them ; 
as  if  the  princess  declaration  and  their  advice  had  been  drawn  by 
the  same  pen,  and  the  advice  had  been  publist^ed  on  purpose  to 
second  the  declaration.  This,  1  suppose,  they  will  not  reckon 
among  their  merits  neither ;  and^  if  they  can  excuse  what  was  so 
hastily  done  at  Guildhall,  before  the  late  king  was  gone  out  of  the 
land,  they  may  very  well  be  contented  no  more  should  be  said  of 
that. 

The  only  merit,  then,  they  have  to  pretend,  is  their  refusing  the- 
oath  of  allegiance  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  forfeit- 
ing  their  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  military  preferments  for  it:  but 
what  is  this  to  the  late  king }  is  this  done  out  of  kindness  to  him,  or 
his  government  ?  Would  they  not  have  been  contented  to  have 
lived  peaceably  and  quietly,  as  they  themselves  professed,  could 
they  have  kept  their  preferments,  and  have  been  excused  from  the 
new  oaths  ?  And  how  do  they  merit  of  him,  by  refusing  the  oaths 
with  the  loss  of  their  preferments,  if  ihey  did  it  not  for  his  sake,* 
but  for  another  and  better  reason,  for  fear  of  being  damned  ?  €rod 
may  reward  this,  but  King  James  is  not  beholden  to  them.     Will 
they  be  better  subjects  hereafter?  will  they  read  his  declaration, 
when  he  returns?  will  they  make  his  will  their  law?  will  they  sub- 
mit to  his  next  ecclesiastical  commission,  and  give  up  their  col- 
leges and  churches  to  priests  and  Jesuits?  will  they  be  content  to 
take  him  the  very  same  man  that  he  went  away,  and  to  serve  him 
in  his  own  way^  will  they  no  more  fill  the  nation  with  the  noise 
and  fears  of  popery   and  arbitrary  power?    will  they  turn  pa- 
pists   themselves?  or   stand  by  patiently,  and  give  leave  to  bis 
priests  to  pervert  protest  ants  as  fast  as  they  can  ?  will  they  pro- 
mise to  demean  themselves  with  more  respect  towards  the  king's 
religion,   and  to  leave  off  their  old    sauciness  of  printing   and 
preaching  against  popery?  This,  indeed,  would  bid  fair  for  merit; 
but,  if  they  oppose  his  methods  of  government,  and  his  glorious 
designs,  as  much  as  they  do  King  William's  right ;  if  it  be  only  a 
title  they  boggle  at,  if  this  be  all  that  makes  them  uneasy  at  the 
change,  their  not  swearing  does  him  no  service:  he  could  have 
kept  his  kingdoms  upon  these  terms  4>efore,  but  he  scorned  it;  and 
so  he  will  those,  who,  to  save  their  consciences,  or  their  honours, 
and  to  recover  their  preferments,  would  have  him  upon  these  terms 
again. 

As  much  as  some  men  glory  in  their  steadiness  to  principles 
(which  is  certainly  a  very  honourable  thing,  and  an  excellent  de- 
gree of  virtue,  when  the  principles  are  plain  and  certain)  yet  few 
princes  (to  be  sure,  not  the  late  king)  like  such  a  steadiness  to 
principles,  as  opposes  their  designs ;  a  stubborn,  inflexible  con- 
science is  a  very  unruly  thing,  and  kings  do  not  like  such*subjects, 
as  dare  oppose  a  king  upon  the  throne,  whatever  the  cause  be  :  so 
that,  I  suspect,  their  very  boldness  and  resolution,  in  opposing 
^heir  present  majesties,  upon  a  mere  point  of  law,  will  be  thought 
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BO  virtue  fit  to  be  rewarded  by  a  prince,  who,  would  make  his  will 
superior  to  all  la  W8. 

And,  if  the  merit  of  the  non-swearers  is  likely  to  vanish  into 
nothing,  especially  when  there  is  no  occasion  any  longer  to  court 
and  flatter  tbem,  and  priests  and  Jesuits  have  free  liberty  to  com- 
ment on  their  merits,  what  merit  will  those  men  have  to  plead,  who 
were  forward  and  zealous  in  the  revolution,  have  sworn  allegiance 
to  their  present  majesties,  have  served  them  in.  their  armies  and 
navies,  at  home  and  abroad?  There  is  no  doubt,  but  they  shall 
have  fair  promises  and  good  words  at  present,  and  shall  be  remem- 
bered hereafter,  when  there  is  occasion. 

But,  suppose  the  merits  of  the  non*8wearing,  or  for-swearing 
clergy  and  laity,  who  will  help  forwards  another  revolution,  should 
be  acknowledged  to  be  very  great,  what  probability  is  thei^e,  that 
the^church  of  England  should  fare  ever  the  better  for  it,  when  po- 
pery and  arbitrary  power  stand  in  the  way  ?  Past  experience  gives 
DO  great  encouragement  to  hope  this.  King  Lewis  was  as  much 
obliged  to  his  protestant  subjects  of  France,  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
king  to  be;  for  they  set  the  crown  upon  his  head;  and,  how  he 
has  rewarded  them,  all  the  world  rings  of  it.  The  late  king  was 
not  much  less  beholden  to  the  church  of  England,  when,  they  so 
vigorously  opposed  the  bill  of  exclusion ;  and,  how  he  also  re- 
warded them,  we  all  lately  saw  and  felt :  and  shall  protestants, 
after  this,  think  of  obliging  such  princes  by  their  merits?  They 
understand  better,  that  merit  is  no  protestant  doctrine,  and  that 
there  can  be  none  out  of  the  church  of  Rome :  and  why  should  any 
body  expect  that  which  cannot  be?  Nay,  should  the  late  king  re- 
turn again,  and  be  as  much  at  the  devotion  of  his  non-swearing 
friends,  as  they  promise  themselves  he  will  be,  I  very  much  doubt 
what  the  church  of  England  will  gain  by  this.  If  we  may  guess  at 
the  spirit  of  the  party  by  the  bitter  zeal  which  inspires  all  their 
writings,  I  can  expect  nothing  from  them,  but  as  fierce  a  perse- 
cution of  the .  church  of  England,  as  ever  it  suffered  from  papists 
or  fanaticks,  excepting  Smithfield  fires,  which  possibly  may  be  ex- 
changed for  Tyburn.  All,  who  live  in  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  England,  as  now  established,  are,  in  their  account  ands 
constant  language,  no  better  than  hereticks  and  schismaticks,  and 
peijured  apostates;  much  greater  crimes  than  the  Traditores 
were  guilty  of,  which  was  the  only  pretence  for  the  Donatist  schism 
and  persecution.  They  seem  to  comfort  themselves,  under  their 
present  sufferings,  more  with  the  sweet  hopes  of  revenge,  than  any 
great  expectations  of  future  rewards;  that  they  shall  live  to  see 
the  swearing  bishops  and  priests  the  contempt  of  princes  and  peo- 
ple* ;  for,  if  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  is  particularly  named, 
cannot  escape  them,  I  doubt  they  will  make  but  very  few  excep- 
tions. And  is  not  this  a  great  encouragement  to  any,  who  have 
complied  with  the  present  government,  to  help  these  men  to  povirer 
again  ?  Must  not  the  nobility  and  gentry  expect  their  share  of  ven- 
geance, as  well  as  the  clergy?  And  is  npt  the  church  of  England, 
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then,  in  a  hopeful  state  ?  which  mast  be  purged  and  reformed  tnio 
jacobife  principles,  and  by  a  Jacobite  spirit. 

These  are  all  very  sensible  proofs  (as  far  as  we  can  reason  about 
such  matters)  how  little  good  is  to  be  expected  from  the  return  of  the 
late  king  with  a  French  power :  he  must  return  the  same  man  he 
went,  and  then  popery  and  arbitrary  power  must  return  with  him ; 
nay,  he  must  return  much  worse  than  he  went,  because  he  must ' 
return  more  a  vassal  to  France ;  which,  I  suppose,  will  not  mend 
the  condition  of  English  subjects,  during  his  reig^.  •    ^ 

These  things  ought  to  be  well  considered ;  for,  if  his  government 
was  so  uneasy  before,  and  gave  us  such  a  frightful  prospect,  a* 
made  the  nation  very  willing  to  part  with  him,  when  he  thought 
fit  to  leave  them,  it  would  seem  very  strange  to  by-standerty 
should  they  now  grow  fond  of  his  return,  when  it  is  certain,  .if  he 
does  return,  and  returns  by  the  methods  now  intended,  popery  and 
arbitrary  power  must  be  more  triumphant  than  ever. 

He  wanted  nothing  but  power  to  make  himself  absolate,  and  to 
make  us  all  papists,  or  martyrs,  or.refugees ;  and  that  be  will  now 
have:  for,  if  a  French  power  can  conquer  us,  it  will  make  him  .ft 
absolute  as  the  French  king  will  let  him  be ;  or,  to  speak  properiy, 
it  will  make  him,  though  not  an  absolute  prince,  yet  an  absolute 
viceroy,  and  minister  of  France :  he  will  administer  an  absolute 
power  and  government,  under  the  influence  and  direction  of 
French  counsels ;  and  then  we  know  not  what  will  become  of  the 
liberties  and  religion  of  England.  And  have  we  so  long  disdained 
the  thoughts  of  subjection  to  France  ?  has  a  French  league  been 
thought  such  a  national  grievance  >  has  the  pretence  of  a  war  with 
France  been  found  such  an  excellent  expedient  to  get  money  of 
English  parliaments?  has  the  expectation  of  it  fired  Enghsh  spirits, 
and,  upon  of:casion»  filled  our  armies  and  navies,  without  need  of 
pressings  or  beat  of  drum?  have  we  so  detested  the  French  cruel* 
ties  to  protestants?  and  shall  we  now  so  willingly  stoop  to  the  ycke^ 
and  think  it  a  great  favour  that  they  will  vouchsafe  to  conquer  us  ^ 
let  us  never  coniplain  hereafter,  that  our  chains  pinch  and  gall  us, 
when  we  ourselves  are  ready  with  so  much  joy  and  thankfulness  to 
put  them  on.  And,  whatever  some  fancy,  they  will  find  it  a  very 
easy  and  natural  thing  for  the  late  king,  if  he  return  by  force  and 
power,  to  make  himself  absolute  by  law  :  princes  always  gain  new 
powers  by  thi  ineflectual  opposition  of  subjects:  if  they  lose  their 
crowns  and  recover  them  again,  they  receive  them  with  an  addi- 
tion of  some  brighter  jewels,  and  turn  disputed  prerogatives  into 
legal  and  undoubted  rights.  Thus  we  know  it  was  when  King 
Charles  the  Second  returned  from  a  long  ekile,  all  the  new  acts  and 
declarations  were  made  in  favour  of  the  crown,  and  subjects  bound 
to  their  good  behaviour,  as  fast  as  laws  could  bind  them;  for,  in 
all  such  revolutions,  those  who  suflPered,  with  or  for  their  prince, 
retiirn  with  zeal  and  resentment;  and  take  care,  in  the  first  places 
to  establish  all  such  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  as  were  disputed 
before,  and  to  grant  such  new  powers  as  they  think  are  wanting;. 
And  others  there  are  always  forward  to  make  their  fortunes  by 
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coiaplimentmg  the  returning  prince ;  and  to  expiate  their  former 
crimes  by  a  forward  and  flaming  loyalty ;  and  the  rest  are  over-awed 
and  frighted  ioto  a  compliance  ;  and  thus  it  is  commonly  seen,  that 
between  zeal  and  flattery,  and  fear,  the  king  increases  in  power, 
and  the  people  forfeit  their  liberties ;  and  we  most  not  expect  that 
k  should  be  otherwise  now,  should  the  late  king  return. 
•  The  first  compliment  that  must  be  made  to  him  is  ajacobite 
parliament,  and  God  knows  what  such  a  parliament  will  do !  Will 
they  deny  him  a  toleration  for  papists,  th^  repeal  of  the  test,  the 
for&itures,  or  surrenders  of  charters,  and  a  new  regulation  of  cor- 
porations ?  Will  they  dispute,  nay,  will  they  not  declare  his  dispens- 
ma  power,  and  approve  his  ecclesiastical  commissions  ?  W>jll  they 
Bake  any  scruple  to  declare  the  legitimacy  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
or  to  leave  the  manner  of  his  education  to  those  who  will  certainly 
breed  hira  up  in  popery  ?  Will  they  not  take  care  for  new  jacobite 
tests  to  renounce  and  abhor  all  the  several  hypotheses  and  principles 
of  government,  which  have  been  ui^d  to  justify  our  submission 
and  allegiance  to  their  present  majesties  ?  And,  when  they  have 
done  this,  how  easy  will  it  be  for  a  downright  popish  paiiiament, 
-which  will  be' the  next^tep  that  will  be  made,  to  do  all  the  rest  ? 

It  is  very  evident  what  advantages  the  priests  and  Jesuits  will 
have,  in  such  a  juncture,  to  make  proselytes,  while  the  }>eople  are 
in  a  fright,  and  grown  giddy  with  such  frequent  revolutions ;  and 
those,  who,  in  the  late  reign,  were  the  great  advocates  of  the  pro- 
•  testant  cause,  are  disgraced  at  court,  threatened  into  silence,  their 
authority  weakened,  and  their  persons  reproached  both  by  papists 
.'and  Jacobites.  Numbers  of  converts  was  their  great  want  before,^ 
and  the  press  and  the  pulpit  their  great  hinderance  ;  but  Jacobites 
will,  by  natural  instinct,  learn  more  loyalty,  and  others  ^ill  be 
taught  it,  as  Gideon  once  taught  the  men  of  Succoth,  with  briars 
iindtttoms.  And  there  never  was  such' an  opportunity  since  the 
leformation  for  a  plentiful  harvest  of  converts,  as  this  would  be  like 
to  prove.  And  who  can  bear  the  thoughts  of  this,  who  has  any 
compassion  for  thesonls  of  men,  any  zeal  for  the  church  of  England,, 
or  any  concern  to  preserve  and  propagate  the  true  faith  and  wor- 
ship of  Christ  to  posterity  ?  , 

AH  this  is,  upon  a  supposition  of  the  late  king's  return,  which  I 
declare  to  you  I  am  not  afraid  of,  though  it  is  fit  to  mind  those  men 
who  are  so  fond  of  it,  what  they  may  reasonably  expect,  if  he  should 
return;  which  possibly  may  abate  their  zeal  in  this  cause,  and  that 
may  prevent  the  mischiefe  of  an  attempt ;  for,  without  a  hopeful 
conspiracy  in  England,  the  French  king  is  too  wary  to  make  such, 
an  attempt. 

But,  if  they  have  any  love  to  their  country,  any  pity  left  in  them  for 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  English  protestants,  I  beseech  them  to  con- 
sider', what  the  calamities  and  desolations  of  civil  war  will  be ;  for 
that  it  must  end  in,  if  there  be  an  invasion  from  abroad,  strength- 
ened with  a  powerful  conspiracy  at  home.  King  William,  as  I  said 
before,  will  not  desert  or  abdicate  ;  for  I  never  heard  of  a  prince 
who  had  ventured  so  much  to  rescue  a  kingdom  out  of  so  great  a 
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danger,  that  would  so  easily  expose  it  again  to  the  same^  or  a  great- 
er danger.  And  surely  the  late  king  does  not  expect  he  shoukly  for- 
he  knows  him  too  well :  so  that,  if  they  look  for  such  another  revo* 
lution,  to  turn  King  William  out,  as  brought  him  in,  they  wil]>  in 
all  probability,  be  mistaken.  There  are  too  many  persona  of 
.  honour  and  fortune  engaged  in  this  cause,  who  know  the  late  king 
too  well  to  lake  his  word ;  and,  were  it  possible  to  wheedle  men  of  for- . 
tune  and  sense,  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  nation  is  against  them  : 
and  that,  which  could  make  the  late  revolution^  will  probaUy  be 
able  to  prevent  this. 

It  must  then  come  to  blows,  if  an  attempt  be  made  ;  and  the 
fortune  of  one  battle  may  not  decide  it ;  and  those  who  are  too 
youngp  to  remember  the  desolations  which  the  late  civil  wart  in 
England  made,  let  them  look  into  Ireland,  and  see  to  what  a  heap 
of  rubbish  a  flourishing  and  fruitful  country  is  reduced  by  being  the 
scene  of  a  three  years  war. 

It  is  made  a  popular  pretence  to  raise  discontents,  and  to'  make 
people  disaffected  to  the  present  government,  that  the  taxes  for 
maintaining  this  war  are  grown  so  intolerable,  and  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  an  end  of  them.  Now,  I  must  confess,  that  the  taxes  fall  very 
heavy  upon  some,  and  I  am  sorry  that  the  present  posture  of  our 
affairs  does  require  it,  and  that  there  can  be  no  easier  ways  found 
to  supply  the  plain  and  pressing  necessities  of  the  state :  but  we 
ought  to  consider,  that  still  all  this  is  infinitely  easier  than  popery 
and  French  slavery,  if  we  regard  only  our  estates.  The  annual  ex- 
actions of  the  church  of  Rome  (besides  all  the  cheating  ways  their 
priests  had  to  get  money)  while  popery  was  the  religion  of  England, 
used  to  be  complained  of  as  a  national  grievance,  and  a  heavier 
tax  upon  the  subject,  than  all  the  king's  revenues :  and,  if  those 
who  complain  of  our  taxe^,  were  but  one  month  in  France,  Ho  see 
the  poverty  and  misery  which  the  French  government  has  brought 
upon  them,  they  would  come  home  very  well  contented  to  pay 
taxes,  and  to  fight  against  the  French  too.  We  are  free  subjeets> 
not  slaves;  we  are  taxed  by  our  own  representatives,  who  tax  them- 
selves as  well  as  its  ;  and  tnis  not  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  prince* 
We  pay  for  our  own  defence  and  preservation  as  all  people  ought 
to  do  ;  and,  while  we  do  not  pay  near  so  much  as  our  religion,  and 
lives,  and  liberties  are  worth,  and  have  left  where-witbal  to  main- 
tain ourselves,  we  have  no  such  great  reason  to  complain. 

But  how  heavy  soever  taxes  are,  are  they  like  a  civil  war?  lake 
the  dread  and  terrors  •  of  an  enemy's  army,  or  of  our  own  ?  Are 
they  like  having  our  houses  filled  with  soldiers;  or,  which  is  .worse, 
burnt  or  plundered  ?  Are  they  like  losing  our  friends,  our  fathers, 
husbands,  or  children,  by  whose  kindness  or  labours  we  subsisted  ? 
In  a  word,  are  they  like  the  spoils  of  harvest,  or  the  desolation  of  a 
whole  country  ? 

And  can  we  be  contented  to  see  England  again  the  seat  of  war  ? 
It  is  certain,  in  our  present  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  made  so, 
unless  we  ourselves  please.  France  has  too  many  enemies,  to  thmk 
of  conquering  England  without  factions  at  home ;  and,  were  it  not 
lor  them,  we  need  not  fear  its  united  force ;  and  I  hope  considering 
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men,  of  what  persuasion  soever  they  be,  will  not  think  it  worth  the 
while  to  ruin  their  country  by  a  civil  war,  to  purchase  a  French 
slavery  and  popery ;  two  very  dear  things,  could  we  purchase  them 
never  so  cheap. 

What  I  have  said,  hitherto,  concerns  only  England;  but  it  be- 
comes us  to  look  a  little  abroad,  and  consider,  what  a  f^tal  influence 
a  French  conquest  of  England  will  have  upon  the  affairs  of  all 
Europe.  That  it  is  not  mere  justice  and  honour  that  makes  the 
French  king  espouse  the  cause  of  the  late  King  James,  his  incroach- 
ments  and  usurpations  on  his  neighbours  will  witness.  He  has  no 
scruples  of  conscience  about  the  rights  of  other  princes ;  all  he  can 
get  is  his  own.  But  England  was  formerly  a  friend  and  confederate, 
at  least,  not  an  enemy  ;  and  now  the  power  of  England  (which  the 
French  have  never  had  reason  to  despise)  is  in  the  hands  of  a' king 
who  owes  the  French  king  a  good  turn,  and  will  not,  I  hope,  die  in 
his  debt.  This  checks  his  ambitious  designs ;  gives  life  and  spirit 
to  the  confederacy  ;  threatens  to  make  him  restore  what  he  has 
taken,  and  what  he  keeps  by  mere  force  and  violence,  and  to  re*^ 
duce  him  within  his  ancient  bounds,  and  to  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  French  government ;  and  he  knows,  while  King  William 
possesses  tlie  English  throne,  and  keeps  up  the  confederacy,  he  must 
not  expect  to  get  much  more,  and  may  be  in  constant  danger  of 
losing  what  he  has  gotten. 

This  makes  the  French  king  so  concerned  to  restore  the  late  King 
James  to  the  throne  of  England,  to  get  rid  of  a  formidable  enemy, 
and  to  strengthen  himself  with  the  alliance  of  a  powerful  friend; 
for  England  will  probably  turn  the  scsdes,  on  which  side  soever  it 
happens  to  be  :  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  arms  of  England  must 
be  devoted  to  the  service  of  France,  if  a  French  power  should  place 
the  late  king  in  his  throne  again  ;  and  let  any  English  protestant, 
who  can  think  coolly  of  things,  consider  what  a  malignant  aspect 
this  would  have  upon  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  on  the  whole  pro- 
testant  interest. 

*  The  arms,  or  the  money  of  France,  has,  hitherto,  been  an  equal 
match,  at  least,  for  all  the  confederates ;  while  he  has  found  other 
employment  for  the  imperial  andEn^hsh  forces  ;  but,  thanks  be  to 
God,.the  king  of  England,  and  the  English  forces^  are  now  at  leisure 
to  attend  his  motions  ;  those  forces  which  beat  him  at  the  Boyne, 
at  Athlone,  at  Agrim,  at  Limerick;  in  a  word,  which  beat  him  out 
of  Ireland,  and  have  now  got  a  habit  of  beating  the  French :  and  it 
is  no  wonder  tha^t  he  is  not  fond  of  such  company  in  Flanders,  but 
endeavours  to  find  some  new  work  for  them  at  home.  And,  if  he 
can  but  send  them  home  again,  and  embroil  us  in  a  civil  war,  that 
is  one  great  point  gained ;  but,  if  he  proves  successful  in  his  at- 
tempt, he  makes  England  his  own,  and  will  turn  their  arms  upon 
the  confederates :  and  what  can  then  stand  in  bis  way  ?  What  should 
hinder  him  irom  being  the  sde  and  absolute  monarch  of  the  west  > 
and  then  it  is  easy  to  read  the  fate  of  protestants. 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  freely  told  you,  what  I  apprehend  will  be  the 
necessary  and  unavoidable  effects  of  a  French  conquest*    I  pretend 
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not  to  prophecy,  nor  to  demonttration  in  such  case« ;  bul'what  I 
h^veaaid,  has  all  the  appearances  of  probabilify,  all  the  deg^et  of 
moral  certainty^  that  any  thing  of  this  nature  can  have :  and  that 
is  the  only  rule  in  these  matters  by  which  wise  meii  are  to  judge 
and  act. 

And  this  has  prepared  a  plain  and  easy  answer  to  your  second 
question^  What  English  subjects  are  bound  in  conscieuce  to  do,  in 
case  the  late  king  should  land  in  England  with  French  forces  to  de- 
mand his  crown? 

Now.  there  are  two  sorts  of  persons  concerned  in  this  question  : 
1.  Those  who  have  not  sworn  allegiance  to  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  but  acycount  the  late  King  James  as  much  their  king, 
as  he  was  when  he  sat  upon  the  throne ;  and  that  their  obligations  to 
him  are  the  same  now  that  ever  they  were.  2.  Those  who  have 
sworn  allegiance  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary :  and  there  are 
two  parts  of  this  question;  1.  Whether  they  are  bound  in  con- 
science to  assist  the  late  king,  if  he  return  ?  2.  Whether  it  be  law- 
ful for  them  to  oppose  him,  and  fight  against  him  ? 

As  for  the  first  part  of  this  question,  and  as  far  as  it  concerns 
the  non-swearers,  I  shall  ask  them  two  or  three  questions,  and 
leave  them  to  answer  them  themselves. 

1.  The  first  question  is,  whether  they  can  think  themselves  bound 
in  conscience,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  to  fight  for  popery 
against  the.protestant  faith  and  worship  ;  that  is  (a^  they  must  con- 
fesSy  if  they  are  protestants)  to  fight  for  heresy  and  idolatry  against 
the  true  faith  and  worship  of  Christ;  or  to  fight  for  Antichrist,  and 
against  Christ  ?  Can  any  consideration  make  this  lawful  ?  If 
nothing  can  (as  I  will  venture  to  take  it  for  granted  that  nothing 
can)  then  whatever  duty  they  may  fancy  they  still  owe  to  their  ab- 
dicated prince,  it  cannot  be  their  duty  to  figbt  for  him,  when  they 
cannot  fight  for  him,  without  fighting  against  Christ  and  his  re- 
ligion :  though  they  must  not  fight  against  their  prince  for  Christ, 
because  Christ  in  such  cases  requires  his  disciples  to  suffer:  not  to 
fight  for  him ;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  that  they  must  fight  for  their 
prince  against  Christ,  to  bring  a  persecution  upon  his  faithful  dis- 
ciples, and  to  contribute  what  they  can  to  extirpate  the  name  and 
the  religion  of  protestuits  out  of  Europe, 

Do  they  think  themselves  bound  in  conscience  to  fight  for  their 
prince,  against  the  laws  and  liberties  of  their  country,  as  well  aa 
against  the  faith  and  worship  of  Christ  ?  Let  the  rights  of  princeabe 
never  so  sacred,  have  the  rest  of  mankind  no  rights,  but  only 
princes  ?  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  justice  due  to  ourselves,  nor  to 
our  fellow-subjects  ?  Have  the  free-born  svbjects  of  England  no 
natural,  no  legal  rights  ?  And  is  there  any  law  of  God  or  man,  to 
fight  for  our  prince,  against  the  laws  and  hberties  of  our  country, 
which  are  the  measures  and  boundaries  of  that  duty  which  we  owe 
to  princes  ?  That  is,  to  fight  for  our  prince,  against  the  rule  of  our 
duty  and  obedience  to  princes;  when  our  prince  and  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  our  country  are  on  contrary  sides,  though  we  should 
{rant  them  (according  to  tbeir  own  principles)  that  we  must  not 
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fight  agtiinst  our  prince  for  our  laws  and  liberties,  yet  no  more  must 
We  fi^t  for  oUr  prince  against  our  laws  and  liberties.  It  is 
abundantly  enough  to  be  passive  in  sucbcase»  ;  but  aniition,  which 
fights  against  its  own  laws  and  Ubertie^,  is  Felo  de  se,  guilty  of  the 
worst  kind  of  self-murder. ,  Can  any  Englishman,  whaterer  opinion 
he  has  of  the  late  king's  right,  think  himself  bound  in  conscience  to 
maintain' his  right,  by  giving  up  his  country  to  France  ?  To  make 
him  king,  and  all  his  subjects  French  slaves  ?  For  can  any  prince 
have  more  right  to  be  king  of  England  than  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land has  to  be  England  ? 

Is  it  not  an  unaccountable  tenderness  and  serupulosity  of  con*- 
science,  to  be  so  concerned  for  any  one  prince's  right,  as  to  sacri*> 
fice  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all  the  princes  in  Europe  to  his  ?  To 
aet  him  upon  the  throne, <o  drive  all  other  priitces  from  theirs  ?  We 
are  citizens  of  the  world,  as  well  as  subjects  of  England,  and  have 
oor  obligations  to  mankind,  and  to^  other  princes  as  well  as  to  our 
own  ;  and  though  our  obligation  to  no  one  other  prince  is  so  gpreat, 
as  to  our  own,  yet  the  pulSick  good  of  mankind,  or  of  a  great  part 
of  the  world,  is  a  more  sacred  obligation,  than  the  particular  in^ 
terest  of  our  own  prince  or  country ;  much  less  then  can  the  right 
of  any  particular  prince,  b^  it  what  it  will^  stand  in  competition 
with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  our  own  country,  and  of  all  Europe 
besides. 

It  is  to  no  more  purpose  to  dispute  with  men  who  do  not  feel  the 
force  of  this  argument  at  the  first  hearing,  than  to  reason  with 
btind  nfen  about  colours ;  they  have  no  sense  left,  nothing  but  a 
ftupid  and  slavish  loyalty :  all  tfamgs,  thot^h  never  so  sacred,  must 
give  place  to  this  ;  the  care  of  rehgion,  the  love  of  their  country, 
their  justice  and  charity  to  all  mankind,  must  vail  to  their  senseless 
mistakeof  the  true  meaning  of  this  word  Loyalty  ;  by  which  they 
will  needs  understand  an  absolute  obedience,  without  hmitation  or 
reserve ;  when,  most  ceitainly,  it  signifies  no  more  than  obedience 
according  to  law.  -  ' 

2. 1  would  ask,  what  they  would  think  themselves  bound  to  do 
in  such  cases,  were  the  late  king  upon  the  throne  again  ?  Unless 
tfa^  have  changed  their  minds  (and  then  they  ate  not  so  steady  to 
principles,  as  they  pretend  to  be)  we  may  very  reasonably  guess, 
What  they  would  do,  by  wh«kt  they  did  while  he  was  upon  the  thrones. 
tt  is  certain,  t*bey  so  much  di6lik«d  his  open  designs  of  popery 
land  Arbitrary  pe^er,  thst  they  opposed  him  as  far  as  they  durst, 
bM  would  )»ot  *Bght  for  him,  to  iieep  him  on  the  throne  ;  nay,  by 
ttreir  eacamples  and  ceunsek,  they  had  soitrfluenced  the  army,  that 
they  would  not  fight  fbr  him  neither ;  and  so  possessed  the  country, 
titet  the  ttobiHty  and  gentry  took  arms,  and  declared  for  die  Prince 
of  Oratige,  which  they  thought  they  might  very  well  do,  when  the 
Khhflips  Would  not  declare  against  him.  This  was  then  thought 
eon!<istent  enough  with  the  High-Tory  lo;^lty;  and  yet,  if  they 
Hf^c/tt  not  then  b»und  to  fight  for  him  to  keep  him  on  his  throne,  I 
tm  at  a  great  loss  to  know,  how  it  comes  to  be  their  duty  now  to 
fight  for  bimy  t6  restore  hnn^o  it.,    He  was  certainly  their  kin^ 
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then,  and  yet  they  would  not  fight  for  bin);  no,  not  to  defend  his 
person,  crown,  and  dignity.  And,  though  they  call  him  their  king 
still,  it  is  certain  he  is  not  king  of  En^and,  whatever  right  they 
may  think  he  has  to  be  so ;  and,  therefore,  to  fight  for  him  now,  is 
not  to  fight  for  the  king,  but  to  fight  to  make  him  king  again. 
But,  to  let  that  pass,  supp6se  him  to  be  their  king,  since  they  will 
have  him  so,  how  do  they  come  to  be  more  oblia^ed  to  fight  for  him 
now  he  is  out  of  the  throne,  than  they  were  to  fight  for  him  while 
he  was  in  it  ?  If  they  think  it  their  duty  to  fight  for  their  king, 
against  the  religion,  the  laws,  and  the  liberties  of  their  country,  it 
was  their  duty  to  have  fought  for  him  then  ;  if  they  do  not  diink 
this,  it  cannot  be  their  duty  to  fight  for  him  now. 

But  they  did  not  expect  what  foUowed ;  they  desired  to  have  their 
laws  and  liberties  secured,  but  not  that  he  should  lose  his  crown: 
I  believe  very  few  did  then  expect  what  followed,  no  more  than 
they  do  now  consider  what  will  follow  :  But,  since  he  would  leave 
his  crown,  who  coi^ld  help  it  ?    For  no  body  took  it  from  him. 

3.  Let  me  then  ask  them  another  question :  whether  they  would 
think  themselves  bound  in  conscience  to  fight  for  hrm,  did  they 
verily  believe,  th^t  if  he  recovered  his  throne,  he  would  as  zealouslj 
promote  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  as  he  did  before  ?  If  they  say 
they  would  not,  they  have  been  at  their  nanputaram  once  already ; 
a  second  oversight,  in  the  same  kind,  would  be  worse  than  the  first. 
If  they  say  they  would,  I  give  them  over,  as  professed  enemies  to 
the  true  religion,  and  the  hb^rties  of  mankind. 

This,  I  hope,  may  satisfy  the  non-swearers,  if  they  will  cooUy 
and  seriously  consider  it,  that  they  are  not  bound  in  conscience  to 
fight  for  the  late  king;  nay,  that  they  are  as  much  bound  in  con- 
science not  to  fight  for  him,  as  they  are  bound  not  to  fight  against 
the  protestant  religion,  and  civil  liberties,  not  only  of  England,  but 
of  all  Europe. 

2.  As  for  those  who  have  sworn  allegiance  to  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary ;  besides  all  the  former  considerations,  they  are  under 
the  obhj^tionsof  an  oath,  not  to  fight  against  their  present  msgesties, 
whose  sworn  subjects  and  liegemen  they  are.  For  let  them  ex- 
pound faith  and  true  allegiance,  to  as  low  a  sense  as  possibly  they 
can,  the  lea^t,  that  they  ever  cbuld  make  of  it,  is  to  live  quietly 
and  peaceably  under  their  government ;  not  to  attempt  any  thing 
against  their  persons,  or  cixiwns ;  not  to  hold  any  correspondence 
with,  nor  to  give  any  assistance  to  their  enemies ;  and,  therefore,  to 
countenance  a  French  invasion,  or  to  assist  the  late  king  in  recover- 
ing the  throne,  which  their  majesties  so  well  fill,  and  which  they 
have  sworn  not  to  dispossess  them  of,  must  be  downright  peijury. 
If  they  be  sure  that  their  oaths  to  the  late  king  still  oblige  them, 
that,  indeed,  would  make  void  the  obligation  of  this  second  oath ; 
but  then  they  must  be  guilty  of  perjury  in  taking  it,  and  by  the 
breaking  of  it  will  declare  to  all  the  world,  that  they  deliberately 
and  wilfully  peijured  themselves  when  they  took  it;  and  let  them, 
remember  this,  when  they  take  arms  against  their  majesties,  and 
let  them  expect  that  recompence  which  tliey  deserve. 
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Those  who  took  this,  only  as  a  temporary  oath,  which  obliged 
them  no  longer  than  till  the  late  king  should  return  into  England, 
again  to  demand  his  crown,  are  guilty  of  perjury,  if  they  keep  it 
no  longer  than  till  they  have  a  promising  opportunity  to  break  it : 
for  this  is  to  mock  God,  and  to  deceive  the  government  by  their  oaths : 
for  no  man  can  think  that  the  meaning  of  the  oath  was  no  more  but 
this  ;  '  I  do  promise  and  swear  to  bear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to 

*  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  till  I  have  power  and  opportunity, 

*  by  the  return  of  King  James  with  a  French  army,  to  jbin  his  forced, 
'  and  to  assist  him  to  recover  his  throne/  Those,  who  will  take  and 
keep  oaths  at  this  rate,  we  must  leave  to  God  :  but  nothing  is  more, 
plain  and  certain,  than  that  the  new  oath  of  allegiance  obliges  all, 
who  have  taken  it,  under  the  guilt  of  perjury,  at  least  not  to  fight 
for  tbeUte  king,  against  King  William  and  Queen  Mary. 

And  here  I  may  very  fairly  conclude,  without  entering  into  a  longer 
dispute  about  the  lawfulness  of  fighting  against  a  foreign  army, 
though  the  late  king  were  at  the  head  of  it ;  for  were  those,  who 
scruple  this,  satisfied,  that  they  ought  not  to  fight  for  him,  their 
present  majesties  have  friends  enough,  who  are  very  well  satisfied 
to  fight  against  him ;  especially  bringing  along  with  him  the  great- 
est enemies  both  to  the  protestant  religion,  and  to  the  civil  liberties, 
not  only  of  the  English  nation,  but  of  all  the  kingdoms  and  states  of 
Europe,  France  itself  not  excepted. 

However,  this  letter  is  large  enough  already,  and  if  I  find  you 
desire  farther  satisfaction  in  this  matter,  especially  about  the  late 
King  James's  declaration,  which  is  lately  come  to  my  hands,  you 
may  expect  a  speedy  account  of  it  in  a  second  letter,  from. 

Sir,  yours. 
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The  time,  I  confess,  has  been,  when  this  treatise  would  blive 
been  a  more  popular  theme ;  the  articles  of  the  surrender,  of  JUne* 
rick  being,  not  long  since,  the  subject  of  no  common  Iqngingis  aAd 
curiosity.  Upon  perusal  of  which,  the  reader,  I  am  certain*  will 
join  with  me  in  this  one  just  remark,  Uiat,  in  all  the  glories  of  our 
deservingly  great  monarch,  mercy  is  one  of  his  most  shining  titles : 
his  enemies  have  met  that  both  unexpected  and  unmerited  clemen* 
cy,  in  his  msgesty's  most  gracious  concessions  towards  them,  that 
plainly  tells  the  world*  the  whole  business  of  hit  arms  was .  to  re- 
claim,  not  vanquish ;  h^  infringes  not  liberty,  even  where  he  makes 
subjection. 

There  is  one  farther  recommendation  to  our  short,  but  g^lous 
history^  vis.  That  what  I  here  present  you,  is  the  work  of  Engliih 
hands ;  and  that,  without  vanity,  the  whole  progress  of  the  late 
English  arms,  in  Ireland,  has  as  mudi  signalised  the  true  British 
valouT,  at  any  of  the  antiquer  monuments  of  our  remoter  recorded 
predecessors.  And,  indeed,  to  crown  all  these  glorious  succeaacB, 
there  seems  to  be  a  oontinued  chain  of  providences  attending  that 
whole  expedition;  for,  not  to  instance  his  majesty's  prodigious 
victory  at  the  Boyne,  with  which  all  tongues  are  already  fiUed  ; 
togetlier  with  that  fiunous  battle  at  Agfarim,  where  fortune,  for 
some  hourt,  stood  dubious ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  conduct  and 
zeal  of  the  renowned  general,  Gindde,  who  chaUeDges  our  no 
common  applause  and  veneration :  perhaps,  nothing  was  more  re- 
markably signal,  than  the  siege  of  Athlone,  affording,  potsibly,  one 
of  the  nirest  laurdt  through  that  whole  scene  of  British  g^ry. 
For  when,  after  oxvr  possession  of  the  hither  part  of  the  town,  the 
enemy,  who  had  broken  down  the  bridge^  had  so  often  burnt  our 
fascines,  and  so  resoldtely  of^posed  our  passage  that  way ;  insomuch 
that  the  general,  despairing  of  approaching  on  that  side,  had  re- 
solved to  draw  ofl^  and  to  pass  the  Shannon  higher  above  the  town, 
though  so  late  in  the  year,  and  the  summer  so  far  advanced,  to  be- 
gin a  new  aiege  on  the  other  side,  in  die  face  of  the  Irish  army  that 
lay  incamped  there  :  it  was,  I  say,  major,  now  Fieutenant  general 
Talmache*s  proposal,  at  a  council  of  war  (in  which  he  very  hardly 
prevailed]  to  head«  as  a  voluntier,  a  select  party  of  1500,  and  wade 
the  river,  to  enter  the  breach :  which  he  executed  with  that  cele- 
rity and  courage,  that  the  storming  and  taking  of  that  important 
place  was  an  action  unprecedented,  and  inimitable ;  with  so  poor  a 
nandful>  to  push  so  bold  a  swords  and  carry  so  intiie  a  victory, 
against  so  great  a  strength  within,  and  the  whole  Irish  army  \mt 
an  hour's  march  without,  was  an  enterprise  ao  hardy,  and  that  so 
purely  and  wholly  his  own,  that  posterity  will  read  it  with  wonder ; 
and  which,  to  his  lasting  fame,  will  supply  as  gallant  a  memorial, 
as  ever  adorned  the  English  annah. 

And  at  the  early  conquett  of  thatgariton  was  the  key,  that^toon 

after^  opened  the  gates  of  Gidway  andLiaaerick ;  andj  consequent, 

the  exiMeditioua  reduction  Kit  Ireland,  so  highly  both  to  the  Kngliah 

nis  in^|e»ty*s  interest,  and  the  advantage  of  chrifiteiHbn, 

I  much  owing  to  that  memorable  action ;  I  may  justly  aaj. 
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thatj  whatever  other  hands  joined  in  the  accomplishing,  the  only 
hand,  that  shortened  the  grdat  work>  was  Tadmaohe's,  and  it  was 
by  his  conduct  and  gallantry,  in  that  eminent  seryice,  that  1691 
saw  that  finished,  which,  otherwise,  had  been  the  subject  of  a 
longer,  if  not  a  more  hazardous  dispute. 


A  UGUST,  1691>  the  genera]  having  resolved  on  the  forming  of 
-^^  the  siege  of  Limerick,  and,  in  ordep  thereunto,  having  given 
orders  for  Capt.  Coal,  with  his  squadron,  to  sail  down  the  Shannon, 
and  for  the  immediate  marching  of  twenty -six  wh(Ae  cannon,  mor- 
tars, &c.  from  AtfaloAe,  to  meet  him  there:  on  the  3d  of  August, 
the  whole  army  passed  the  Shannon  at  Banahar-Bridge,  and  came 
the  ^ame  night  to  Birr,  which  place  ^  distant  from  Limerick  thirty 
ifliles.  The  general  bavipg  received  an  Account,  by  deserters,  that 
Brigadier  Carral  was  posted  with  a  party  of  Irish,  at  a  place  called 
Nenagh,  which  is  a  pass  fourteen  miles  from  Limerick,  gave  orders 
td  Brigadier  Levison,  with  a  detached  party,  to  'go  and  attack  the 
said  place,  who  marched  from  the  camp  early  this  morning,  with 
five  hundred  horse  and  dragoons. 

4th*  Brigadier  L^vison,  with  his  party,  got  yesterday  in  the 
^ening  to  Nenag^;  at  whose  approach,  the  governor  Carral  set  the 
town  on  fire,  and  then  quitted  it  in  great  haste  ;  but  the  fire  was 
soon  put  out  by  eleven  of  our  men,  who  happened  to  be  prisoners 
there,  and  were  left  behind* 

5  th.  This  day»  we  marcthed  from  Birr,  and  marched  to  a  place 
oalled  Burraskeen,  where  we  incamped  the  same  night. 

6th.  This  evening,  we  reached  Nenagh.  Here  we  received  an 
account,  that  Brigadier  lievi&on,  with  his  horse  and  dragoons,  pur- 
sued Carral,  and  his  party,  so  closely,  and  so  far.  that,  within  four 
miles  of  Limeriek,  he  took  all  their  baggage,  amongst  which  were 
two  rich  coats  of  long  Anthony  Carrara,  one  valued  at  eighty 
pounds,  the  ether  at  forty  guineas,  and  about  forty  pistoles  in  gokl ; 
as  also  four  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  large  black  cattle,  and  some 
sheep,  which  the  enemy's  sudden  flight  would  not  suffer  them  to 
carry  off. 

7th.  This  morning,  a  party  marched  from  the  camp  towards  Kil- 
laloo,  in  search  of  ^e  rebels,  who  killed  two,  and  took  about  nine 
prisoners,  which  were  all  of  the  enemy  they  could  meet  with,  and 
iu  the  evening  returned  to  the  camp  with  a  great  prey  of  cattle. 

8th.  Some  pioneers,  under  the  convoy  of  a  good  party  of  horse 
and  dragoons,  marched  this  morning  towards  the  Silver  Mines,  to 
mend  the  rx>ads  for  our  carriages.  A  brigadier,  and  two  of  the  late 
King  James's  horse-guards,  who  deserted  the  enemy,  came  into  the 
eamp  With  their  horses  and  accoutrements,  and  advised  us^  that  the 
ep^my  were  intrenching  themselves  near  Garridc-Inlish. 

9th.  Lieutenant-rColonel  Oxboroqgh,  with  a  lieutenant,  the  ser- 
vants and  accoutrements,  came  over  to  us,  from  the  enemy,  as  also 
did  another  officer  and  eleven  musqueteers,  with  their  ar^s.  A 
nian  and  a  woman  were  this  day  hanged  in  the  campt  tlx«  misk^^^ 
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robbing,  and  tbe  woman  for  murdering  one  of  our  soldiers  near 
Galway.  Mr.  Richards,  secretary,  and  adjutant-general  to  Bat* 
darick  O'Donnel,  who  had  been  with  the  general  in  the  camp  fouf 
or  five  days,  went  hence  this  day  for  Dublin,  to  confer  with  the 
lords  justices. 

10th.  Several  considerable  deserters  came  into  our  camp,  this 
day,  from  the  enemy's  quarters  ;  they  gave  us  an  account,  that 
both  French  and  Irish  were  mightily  surprised  to  find  our  ship* 
in  the  Shannon,  having  been  possessed,  that  the  French  were  masters 
at  sea,  and  that  we  durst  not  adventure  so  far. 

1 1  th.  This  morning  we  decamped  from  Nenagh,  and  the  same 
night  we  came  to  a  place  called  Shalley,  about  two  miles  from  the 
Silver  Mines,  a  very  wild  part  of  the  country. 

12th.  This  day  we  marched  again,  and  came  to  a  small  village 
called  Tulla  ;  here  we  incamped,  and  lay  till  the  15th,  on  which 
day  we  decamped,  and  came  that  day  to  Carrick-Inlisb,  which  i* 
situate  about  four  miles  from  Limerick. 

14th.  This  day  the  general  went  out  of  the  camp,  at  the  head  of 
fifteen  hundred  detached  horse  and  dragoons,  advancing  with  them 
within  sight  of  Limerick,  and,  having  beaten  in  the  enemy's  out- 
guards,  took  a  view  of  their  works  from  the  hill,  where  our  artillery 
incamped  the  last  year.  In  the  evening  the  general  returned  again 
to  the  camp. 

1 5th.  This  day  several  deserters  came  over  to  us,  and  confirmed 
an  account  we  had  before  received,  that  Sarsfield,  with  the  ene- 
my's hprse,  was  retired  to  the  other  side  of  the  Shannon,  being  in* 
camped  in  the  county  of  Clare,  about  four  miles  above  Limerick ; 
and  that  their  foot  were  drawn  in  within  their  intrenchments.  They 
informed  us  likewise,  that  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  was  very  ill,  and 
had  received  the  extreme  unction. 

l6th.  This  afternoon  Sir  John  Hanmore,  with  five  regiments  of 
foot,  from  Cork  and  the  neighbouring  garrisons,  joined  us.  Major- 
General  La  Forest  marched  out  of  the  camp  this  day,  with  a  strong- 
detachment  of  horse  and  foot,  towards  Athlone,  to  meet  that  part  of 
our  artillery  that  were  coming  from  thence,  under  the  convoy  of 
Col.  Lloyd's  regiment ;  these  guns  consist  of  nine  twenty-four- 
pounders,  nine  eighteen-pounders,  and  four  large  mortars,  being 
ai^  addition  to  the  train  of  artillery  we  brought  with  us  from 
Galway. 

17th.  This  morning  three  deserters  came  into  our  camp,  who 
brought  us  the  following  accounts :  that  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  died 
on  the  14<th,  the  ill  condition  of  the  Irish  affairs  having  broke  his 
heart;  that  he  was  buried  at  Limerick  on  the  16th,  and  that  a 
commission  was  produced  ^m  the  late  king,  which  Mr.  Plowden 
(formerly  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland) 
brought  lately  from  France,  appointing  Sir  Alexander  Fitton,  Sir 
Richard  Neagle,  and  the  said  Plowden,  justices  of  Ireland. 

18th.  We  had  an  account  this  day,  that  CoL  Henry  Lutterel  had 
been  lately  seized  at  Limerick,  by  order  of  the  French  Lieutenant 
General  D'Ussoon,  for  having  made  some  proposals  for  a  surrender 
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of  the  place,  and  that  h^  .was  sentenced,  by.  a  court  martial,  to  be 
shot ;  upon  which  the  general  sent  them  word  by  a  trumpet,  that, 
if  they  put  any  man  to' death  for  having  a  mind  to  come  over  to  us» 
he  would  revenge  it  on  the  Irish. 

19th.  This  day  several  notorious  rapperees  were  brought  pri- 
soners into  our  camp.  It  rained  very  hard  this  day,  as  it  likewise 
did  for  several  days  past,,  which  very  much  retarded  the  march  of 
the  artillery,  in  their  way  to  Athlone. 

90th.  This  afternoon  (two  troopers  of  the  late  Earl  of  Tyrconners 
regiment,  and  a  dragoon,  deserted  the  enemy,  and  came  over  to  us. 

21st;  Major  O'Connor,  who  was  governor  of  Banahar,  and  sur- 
rendered it  on  condition  of  marching  out  with  his  men,  hath  since 
been  in  Limerick,  and,  upon  view  of  the  condition  of  that  place, 
and  consideration  of  the  wants  of  the  Irish,  and  their  impending 
ruin,  came  over  to  xis  this  day  ;  also  nine  more  -of  the  Irish  army^  ' 
well  mounted  and  equipped,  came  over  to  us.  This  day  there  came 
into  our  camp  twenty-nine  tin  boats,  which  were  brought  from 
Athlone  to  Killaloo  by  water.  CoU  Lumly,  who  had  been  abroad 
.  as  far  as  Charleville,  with  a  good  party  of  horse  and  dragoons,  re* 
turned  again  this  evening,  with  a  prey  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
black  cattle,  three  hundred  sheep,  and  some  horses. 

22d.  Our  men  were  employed  all  this  day  in  cutting  of  fascines, 
and  making  other  necessary  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Limerick, ' 
whither    the    excessive  rains,    lately  fallen,  still  obstructed  our 
march,  as  also  the  coming  up  of  our  cannon  and  mortars,  which, 
we  were  advised,  were  last  night  near  Birr. 

23d.  One  Sheldon,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Irish  royal  regiment,  and 
.one  Dowdal,  an  Irish  counsellor,  made  their  escape  from  the  enemy 
this  day,  and  came  over  to  us. 

24th.  To  prevent  the  abuses  committed  by  sutlers,  who  had 
about  this  time  excessively  raised  the  rate  of  bread  and  drink,  the 
general  this  day  published  an  order,  and  thereby  settled  the  price  of 
all  manner  of  provisions  in  the  camp,  and  forbidding  all  persons  to- 
exceed  the  rates  so  settled^  on  pain  of  forfeiting  ,  their  goods,  and 
suffering  a  month's  imprisonment  Two  rapperees  were  this  day 
hanged,  being  convicted  by  a  court-martial,  for  burning  of  houses. 
Two  of  Sir  John  Lanier's  troopers,  and  a  north-countgr  sutler,  were 
likewise  condemned :  the  two  first  for  robbing  Capt.  Watts,  an 
officer  in  the  same  regiment,  and  the  other  for  buying  the  captain's 
watch,  which  was  stolen,  and  sold  to  him  by  the  troopers. 

25th.  The  general  having  sent  out  Major  Slundt  with  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  fresh  draught-horses  to  hasten  the  coming  up  of  our 
guns,  &c.  and  ordered  our  ships  in  the  Shannon  to  come  nearer 
Limerick ;  and  being  hiniself,  as  well  as  the  whole  army,  i^ery  im- 
patient in  lying  here,  gave  orders  last  night  for  our  march ;  pur- 
suant to  which,  about  five  this  morning  we  decamped,  and  all 
moved  towards  Limerick,  except  two  regiments  of  foot,  and  an 
^undred  horses,  which  remained  in  our  camp  as  a  rear  guard,  for 
tbe  security  of  our  tin  boats,  and  the  rest  of  our  artillery,  &c.  as 
also  to  wait  for  Major  General.  La  Forest's  couiitv^  w^  yiViXi  w* 
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heavy  cannon,  mortan,  &c.  who  last  night  incamped  within  fedr 
miles  of  us.  Bj  three  this  afternoon  we  came  before*  two  of  the  ea#«  ■■ 
my's. out  forts ;  the  one  an  old  church,  the  other  CromweU-s,  or  ra-^ 
ther  Ireton's  fort ;  the  latter  wellTortified  with  a  very  good  ditch,  and 
lines  of  communication  with  the  town,  and  both  well  manned:  in 
the  former  were  five- hundred  musqueteers,  but  neither  of  them  g^afe 
us  much  trouble,  the  garisons  in  both  running  away  u|ton  our  first 
advance.  On  the  left  of  our  army,  was  a  very  good  fort  built  last 
winter,  guarded  by  six  hundred  men,  which  was  bravely  attacked 
by  eighty  of  our  English  grenadiers,  who,  receiving  a  voQey  of  their 
shot  with  small  damage,  mounted  the  works,  and  carried  the  place, 
and  drove  the  enemy  into  the  covered  way  they  had. from  the  fiMrt 
to  the  town ;  our  men,  having  received  another  volleys  pursued 
them  to  their  next  out-works  to  the  town,  and  m  this  action  killed 
near  an  hundred,  and  took  sixteen  prisoners..  Col.  Dooep  of  the 
Danish  horse,  who  commanded  oi)r  advanced  party  of  horse,  waa 
slain  by  a  chance  cannon-shot :  the  general,  expecting  the  enemy 
would  make  a  sally,  commanded  the  troopers  should  lie  all  night  at 
their  horse's  heads. 

2dtb.  This  afternoon  our  cannon  and  mortars,  with  eight  hundred 
carts  of  ball  and  bombs,  and  eight  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  ar** 
rived  here  from  Athlone.  This  night  we  broke  ground,  and  began 
to  work  on  our  lines  of  communication,  making  our  approachea 
with  very  small  loss. 

27th.  Early  this  morning,  the  Prince  Darmstadt,  with  his  own. 
Col.  Tiffin's,  and  Col.  St.  John's  regiment  of  foot,  and  about  seven 
hundred  horse,  marched  hence  to  reduce  Castle-Connel,  where  die 
enemy  had  a  very'  good  garison  :  another  party  marched  hence, 
with  four  guns  to  take  in  two  or  three  castles,  which  the  enemy 
had  garisoned  down  the  river.  This  night,  the  enemy  fired  so  hard, 
from  two  guns  they  had  drawn  below  the  town,  on  our  left,  that  it 
obliged  our  men  to  move  a  little  farther  off,  till  they  could  be  better 
secured,  tliis  morning,  orders  were  given  for  fitting  a  thousand 
hand-granadoes,  and  six  hundred  bombs,  to  be  ready  against  eight  at 
night.  This  day,  our  fleet,  which  were  ordered  from  Galway,  be- 
ing about  eighteen  sail,  being  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Coal, 
came  up  the  Shannon  towards  the  town,  firing  so  briskly  as  they 
passed  by  the  enemy's  camp  at  Crattalogue,  that  they  made  many 
of  them  run  to  the  adjacent  hills ;  our  ships  came  to  an  anchor, 
about  three  miles  below  the  town. 

28th.  This  morning  the  general  went  on  board  the  fleet,  but 
staid  not  long  there ;  the  weather,  about  this  time,  began  to  be* 
pretty  good.  Carrick-Gunnel  castle,  whose  garison  was  one« 
hundred  and  thirty  men,  and  two  captains,  commanded  by  one 
Archbold,  surrendered  upon  mercy,  and  the  prisoners  were  im- 
mediately put  into  the  provost's  custody;  and  this  night  was  sur- 
rendered likewise  the  castle  of  Ballycullare,  and  another  stronf^ 
castle,  on  the  Shannon  ;  in  all  the  several  castles,  we  took  about 
/i/ne  hundred  prisoners.  Our  men  were  very  busy  all  this  day,  on 
our  Ijne  ofcommuniattian.    This  moming*  oMtW^Yit  it\^v«&  came 
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and  anchored  within  sight  of  the  town,  Capt.  Coal  lying  with  the 
rest  ahout  six  miles  off.  The  Irish,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  them, 
expressed  a  ioighty  jovi  belicTing  them  to  be  French^  and  were  as 
much  troubled.  When  they  found  their  mistake. 

12dth.  lliis  morning,  our  ships  began  to  unload  ammunition,  &g. 
This  evening,  our  liiie  of  communication  was  finished,  the  guns  and 
mortars  were  drawn  down,  and  mottnted  thereon;  and  this  jnight, 
about  eleven,  our  mortars  began  to  play^  andtHirew  above  a  bun* 
dred  bombs  and  caitesses  into  the  town  ;  which,  besides  their  other 
execution,  fired  the  town  in  three  several  places.  Upwards  of  foui^» 
hundred  prisoners,  taken  in  the  three  several  places  nefore-mentionf- 
ed,  were,  this  day,  sent  hence  t6  Clonmdl,  under  a  good  guard  of 
horse  and  dragoons  About  ten  this  night,  to  encourage  the  foot, 
and  to  prevent  their  being  tocfmuch  fatigued,  six  hundred  troopers 
on  foot  were  commanded  down  to  the  trenches,  to  raise  another 
battery,  much  nearer  to  the  town  than  the  first. 

3l8t.  Early  this  mominff,  the'troopers  had  finished  their  battery : 
about  two  this  mnrning,  a  body  of  four  hundred  horse  and  dragoons, 
commanded  by  Brigadier  Levison,  went  hence  towards  the  county 
of  Kerry;  about  eleven  of  the  clock,  ire  played  ieom  our  new  bkU 
tery.  This  night,  two  hundred  of  the  protestaitt  inftabitants  of 
Limerick,  or  thereabouts,  most  of  tbem  women  and  children,  were 
brought  cifffFCUB  an  island  in  the  Shannon,  wh«T  the  IHsh  detainied 
them  prisoners ;  the  manner  of  relieving,  thein  wai  thos  t  M^jor 
Joseph:  Strouid,  who  commands,  in  chief,  the  militia  of  the  county 
of  Cork,  garisoned  at  Ajinaghbeg,  as  he  was  on  the  thirtieth  at 
night  rcuetiffg  bis  guards,  a  captxih-Ucutenant,  coronet,  anda 
trooper,  all  of  the  Irish  arniyy  deserted,  and  came  over  to  him ;  ona 
•f  them  ppaposed  a  piece  of  service,  which  Majar  Stroud  readily  ac^ 
cefted^  which  was,  to  bring  off  some  protestants  from  ^n  island  in 
di*  Shannvn,  called  St  Thomas's  island;  whereupton  the  miyor,  \iu* 
mediately  takii^  with  htm  sixteen  dragoons  with  them,  in  four  cots, 
entered  the  island,  and  biroogkt  off  two  hundred  prot^tantsf  that 
were  in  great  misery,  being  aloiost  starved  for  iprant  of  food,  having 
only  two  amaU  cabbinsto  belter  Aem  from  the  weather,  and  but  a 
little  hay  to  lie-  on ;  they  ako  brought  off  a  prey  of  forty^six  horses. 
Yesterday,  and  this  day,  wa  played  from  onr  cannonbr  and  mdrtars^, 
very  briskly,  with  very  good  execution,  as  we  were  told  by  a  cap- 
tiun,  two  lieutenaiilSy  siid  eleven  diragoons^  who  deserted  the  enetoy 
and  came  ater  to  us  this  evaning.  *    . 

September  1.  This  morning,  Colonel  Wolsey  went  from  ous 
otimpy  witb  ftre  hundred  horse  anidragoons  towards  Killaloo,.  it  be- 
ing reported,  that  Sarsfield  was  moving  that  way.  We  stiU  con- 
tinued to  hotter  and  bombardl  dw  town  verv.  furiously ;  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  of  the  rebels^  who  were  taken  twenty  milei  ofi^ 
were)  la^  night,  brought  prisoners  into  the  camp. 

2id#  This  morning  an  expresS' arrived  in  the  camp,  being  sent  by 
Brigadier  Levisbn  to  the  general,  dated  yesterday,  nea  New-Mar*- 
bet ; :  which  advises,  that,  having  idtelligence  ou  Moisda.'j  «<i«sciks4,« 
wlMft  the  Lord  Merrioa^s  and  the  lovA  Brit^W  %  xe^kscAxtio^  dlV^xvi^ 
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were,  he  inarched  towards  them,  and,  by  one  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning,  fell  in  with  them>  killed  a  great  n^mber  of  them  in  the 
place,  cutting  ofTseveral  intire  trpops,  very  few  escaping,  and  had 
taken  the  Lord  Castle-Conners  lady;  and  divers  other  prisoners ;  as 
also,  a  good  prey  of  cattle.  In  this  action.  Major  Wood  had  his  leg 
broke  by  a  shot  from  the  enemy,  which  was  the  most  of  our  loss : 
our  guns  and  mortars  played  incessantly,  all  last  night  and  this 
day.  A  court-martial  was  this  day  held,  whereof  Uie  Earl  of 
Droghedtth  was  present,  where  a  woman  pretended,  which  she  came 
for  a  protection  for  cattle,  was  condemned  for  persuading  some 
French  soldiers  (whom  she  took  for  papists)  to  desert,  and  go  over 
to  the  Irish ;  several  others  were  also  found  guilty  of  stealii^.  This 
day  we  had  finished  two  batteries  more,  one  of  fourteen  pieces,  the 
other  of  ten,  all  eighteen  and  twent]f(^four-pounden».  Our  lines  of 
communication  being  finished,  we  began  this  day  to  work  on  a  line 
of  circumvallation, 

3d.  By  a  dragoon  of  Col.  Nugent's,  who,  this  day,  came  over  to 
us  from  the  enemy,  we  were  advised^  that  the  enemies  horse  and 
dragoons  were  at  Annahbeg,  about  thiree  miles  above  limerick* 
where  they  lay  incamped ;  that  they  wanted  bread  and  salt^  and 
were  very  ill  clad,  as  was  also  the  deserter.  This  evening,  thegene-^ 
ral  went  to  view  their  camp,  to  make  which  look  great,  the  enemy' 
had  set  up  all  their  sheets  and  blankets,  to  make  a  shew  of  tents. 

4th.  This  day,  the  Princess  of  Denmark's  regiment  joined  us; 
This  evening,  three  hundred  horse  and  dragoons  marched  from 
the  camp  towards  Kerry,  to  reinforce  Brigadier  Levisou,  who  was 
ordered  to  reduce  that  country,  and  all  the  garisons  betwixt  Lime- 
rick and  Cork.  We  were  all  yesterday,  and  this  day,  employed 
in  unshipping  our  guns,  mortars,  stores,  &c.  and  joining  them  to 
the  train,  l^is  night,  we  began  to  work  on  a  new  battery  of  tweii* 
ty-two  guns,  thte  least  eighteen-pounders,  and  eleven  mortars,  from 
eighteen  inches^  three  quarters,  to  seventy  and  an  half  diameter,  on 
the  right  of  the  town,  and  within  carbine-shot  of  the  wall.  Our 
men  worked  some  tjme  unperceived,  but  the  moon  rising  discover- 
ed us  to  the  enemy,  who  played  incessantly  upon  us,  and  killed 
seven  or  eight  men :  however,  we  still  continued  working  thereon* 
This  day,  we  finished  our  line  of  contravallation^  with  four  ib^ts  for 
the  defence  of  it. 

Most  of  this  day,  proving  wet,  hindered  our  working  on  the  great 
battery.  Deserters,  that  came  in  this  day,  informed  us,  that  the 
enemy,  that  were  incamped  at  the  lower  town,  were  regiments  of 
dragoons  to  guaitl  the  fords  of  the  river:  and  with  the  rest,  and 
eight  regiments  of  horse,  they  were  resolved  to  dispute  our  passage* 

6th.  Tlie  rain,  continuing  to  fall  heavily  this  day,  prevented  our 
working  at  the  great  battery,  and  finishing  it  this  night,  as  we  ex- 
pected. By  deserters,  that  came  into  the  camp  this  day,  firom  the 
town,  we  were  informed,  that  Monsieur  D'Ussoon,  the  French 
general,  had  much  ado  to  keep  the  rapperees,  that  came  from' 
Agfarim,  from  mutinying :  that  he  had  promised  them,  that,  if  a 
supply  of  money,  ammunition,- and  provisiotis  came  not  from  France 
^e  days,  he  would  dismiss  them. 
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7th.  This  morning  the  general  having  received  advice,  that  the 
Irish  of  the  county  of  Kerry  were  numerous,  and,  heing  armed,  de- 
signed to  oppose  Brigadier  Levison,  ordered  the  Princess  of  Den- 
mark's, and  another  regiment  of  foot,  to  march  and  join  the  hriga- 
dier.  Soon  after,  we  had  an  account,  that  the  brigadier's  party 
had  taken  several  preys,  in  which  were  above  a  thousand  head  of 
cattle,  a  great  many  horses,  some  of  them  Tery  good ;  as  also 
ahundance  of  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs.  Deserters,  that  came  into 
the  camp  this  day,  told  us,  that  our  bombs  had  set  divers  houses 
on  fire,  but  that  it  was  soon  quenched,  the  buildings  being  most  of 
stone,  and  very  strong;  and  that  the  second  bomb,  that  was  thrown, 
killed  the  Lady  Dillon,  and  wounded  some  others. 
8th.  The  general  resolved  to  attack  Limerick,  on  the  English  town 
side,  which  is  to  our  right;  in  order  to  which,  our  approaches 
were  carried  on,  with  such  celerity,  that,  in  four  days  time,  we  run 
our  lines  so  near  to  the  enemy,  that  we  could  annoy  one  another 
with  our  small-shot.  By  this  day,  we  had  raised  a  line  composed  of 
several  batteries,  viz.  One  to  the  left,  often  field-pieces^  to  shoot 
red-hot  balls  ;  another  of  thirty  guns,  one  battery  of  eight  mortars 
and  of  six,  and  another,  on  Ireton's  fort,  which  much  annoyed  the 
Irish  town,  of  five  mortars,  and  eight  guns,  twelve  and  eighteen 
pounders,  and  a  fort,  to  secure  our  lines  of  battery.  At  four  this 
morning,  we  fired  a  great  mortar,  but  the  shell,  bursting  in  her, 
flung  both  the  mortar  and  carriage  two  yards  off  the  flooring.  We 
soon  discharged  fourteen  twenty -four,  and  three  eighteen -pounder^, 
which*  like  a  volley  of  small-shot,  for  the  closeness  of  firing,  opened 
a  breach  in  the  wall,  at  which,  two  coaches  might  enter  a  breast, 
and  filled  the  counterscarp  with  its  ruins ;  and,  all  this  day,  yve 
continued  to  ply  the  town  with  fire-halls,  carcasses,  and  bombs, 
which  did  them  much  mischief. 

9  th.  Our  cannon  and  mortars  continued  to  plaj  without  inter* 
mission  ;  that  of  our  great  battery  had'  this  day  made  a  breach  in 
the  wall  of  the  English  town,  of  ahout  thirty  yards  wide.  This 
day,  we  finished  another  battery,  which  played  upoH  St.  John's 
g^te,  in  the  Irish  town ;  and,  this  day,  we  began  to  work  on  two 
other  batteries,  one  of  seven  eighteen-pounder^:,  and  the  other  of  six- 
teen twenty-four-pounders.  About  two,  this  afternoon,  a  body  of 
the  enemy  came  out,  and  appeared,  as  if  they  intended  a  saUy,  but 
designed  only  to  secure  a  ditch  that  lay  betwixt  them  and  our  bat- 
teries ;  which  was  no  sooner  known,  out  our  men  marched  down 
upon  them  and  beat  them  hack  into  the  town,  killing  about  thirty; 
with  the  loss  only  of  one  grenadier.  Our  guns  and  mortars  con- 
tinued to  play  into  the  town,  all  this  night,  without  intermission. 

10th.  Early  this  morning,  one  of  the  enemy's  captains  came  %q 
us,  out  of  the  town,  and  gave  an  account,  that  yesterdav>  in  beatinff 
the  enemy  into  the  town,  we  killed  two  of  their  majors,  and  one  dr 
our  hombs  killed  Monsieur  La  Four,  who  was  brother  to  the  gover- 
nor ;  and  that  the  governor  and  officers,  to  keep  up  the  hearts  of 
the  town  and  garison,  assured  them,  that  the  French  fleet  had 
totally  beat   the  English  ^nd  Dutch,   and  forced  those  Enghsh 
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vessels^  with  Capt.  Cole,  into  the  Shannon  ;  but  that  this  day,  or 
within  forty-eight  hours,  a  squadron  of  French  would  come  into  tbe 
river  to  their  relief,  and  wholly  destroy  the  English,  &c.  All  this 
day,  we  continued  firingf,  and  about  six,  at  night,  the  town  appear- 
ed on  fire,  in  many  places.  To  prevent  its  spreading,  the  enemy 
blew  up  divers  houses  and  buildings  ;  notwithstanding  which,  some 
very  considerable  place  continued  burning  with  great  violence^ 
until  two  the  next  momirtg. 

11th.  This  morning  some  officers  of  Sir  Albert  Cunningham's 
regiment  of  dragoons  came  to  the  camp,  with  an  express  from  their 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Echlin,  of  the  loss  of  their  colonel,  and  to  Pf  ay 
the  general's  favour,  to  have  the  regiment.  The  said  colonel  of  Sir 
Albert  Cunningham's  regiment,  being  detached  from  the  camp,  to 
join  the  forces,  for  the  r^ucing  of  Sligo,  and  he  stayed  after  thefn, 
did  follow  with  ten  men  only,  as  a  guard.  In  their  march,  upon  the 
hills  near  Boyle,  they  unhappily  mistook  their  way  in  a  fog,  and 
fbU  into  the  hands  of  two  or  three  hundred  rapparees,  to  whom  they 
sold  their  lives,  at  the  utmost  rate,  killing  about  twenty-five,  but 
were  at  last  overpowered,  and  cut  in  pieces ;  whose  blood  Was 
soon  revenged  by  Baldarick  O'Donnel,  who  was  in  hearing  of  the 
guns,  but  came  too  late,  to  save  the  brave  colonel.  However,  he  kill- 
ed many  of  them,  and  routed  the  rest :  we  continued  to  batter  and 
bomb  the  towu,  all  this  day  and  all  night. 

12th.  All  last  night  and  this  day  we  fired  furiously  into  the  town 
without  intermission,  and  our  breach  was  Widened  seventy  pa^es. 
This  day  we  bcganto  prepare  our  floating'^bridges,  in  ofder  to  pass 
over  the  water,  but,  whether  to  the  island,  or  above  the  toWn,  to 
gain  the  other  side.  Was  at  that  time  a  secret.  This  morning  came 
tons  ten  dragoons, and  an  officer,  deserters  ;  who  said,  that,  in  the 
great  fire,  that  was  in  the  town  on  the  tenth  at  night,  the  bOttibs 
set  fire  to  three  magazines ;  one  of  powder,  which,  in  blowing  up, 
set  fire  unto,  and  burnt  great  part  of  the  English  town,  and  did 
much  other  mischiefs;  the  other  two  of  beef,  biscuit,  oats,  braih!^, 
and  wine,  which  was  all  destroyed,  and  would  be  soon  wafitra 
amongst  them. 

13tn.  All  this  day  we  continued  firing  info  the  town  ;  and  the 
deserters  came  in  this  day,  and  informed  us,  that  our  ball,  botohi. 
carcasses,  &c.  had  ruined  the  greater  part  of  the  English  town. 
Our  cannon  now  mounted  were  sixty  pieces,  none  less  than  twel^- 
pounders.    This  day  the  ^neral  sent  an  express  to  the  queen. 

14th.  This  morning  the  general  sent  two  regiments  towards 
Clonmell  and  Waterfbard,  to  reinforce  the  militiai,  thete  being  m^ny 
prisoners  in  the  latter,  and  the  Irish  in  those  parts  grew  insolent. 
His  excellency  also  sent  money  and  guards  to  support  them,  with 
orders  to  blow  up  and  demolish  Castle  Connel,  and  the  other  custles 
we  had  taken  near  Limerick,  dn  the  Shannon,  and  elsewhere,  to 
prevent  their  being  any  more  nests  of  rebels,  rapparees,  &c.  This 
day,  near  sixty  waggons  of  good  Wool,  taken  fVom  the  enemy,  were 
put  onboard  our  ships. 

15th.  We  continued  all  this  day  to  bomb  and  batter  the  town, 
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and  made  the  breacbes  so  tride,  that  we  eould  plainly  see  into  the 
town,  which  looked  ruinous.  The  etiemy  made  much  sod-works, 
and  a  very  deep  trench,  or  ditch,  With  pallisadoes  and  stockadoes, 
yet  the  men  continued  impatient  to  storm  it.  About  three  this 
afternoon,  the  liord  Lisburne  was  unfortunately  killed,  by  a  cannon 
ball  from  the  town,  as  he  was  coming  out  of  his  tent,  which  he  had 
placed  in  the  trenches.  This  evening  our  cannon  were  thrice  dis- 
charged, and  our  army  made  several  vollies,  iti  demonstration  of 
their  joy  for  the  great  defeat  given  to  the  TXirk?  by  the  emperor's 
forces.  This  night  we  again  fired  the  town,  which  burnt  furiously 
for  two  hours. 

l6th.  The  general  having  resolved  to  pass  the  Shannon,  it  Was 
given  out,  to  amuse  the  enemy,  that  we  were  going 'tb  raise  the 
siege ;  and,  for  the  better  colouring  that  pretence,  a  lafge  mortar, 
and  two  or  three  guns  (which,  by  often  firing,  had  been  rendered 
unserviceable)  Were  drawn  off,  in  sight  of  the  town,  towards  the 
shipping.  About  ten  last  night,  orders  were  given  to  carry  our 
floats  and  pontoons  to  a  place  appointed  for  laying  our  bridge,  about 
a  mile  above  the  English  town,  to  cover  the  workmen,  who  were 
about  six- hundred  in  number.  A  detachment  of  an  hundred  gre- 
nadiers was  sent,  in  four  boats,  over  to  St.  Thomas's  island ;  from 
whence,  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  were  two  or  three  shallow 
fords :  they  lay  there  undiscovered,  till  it  was  almost  morning, 
when  a  trooper,  that  was  patrolling,  first  saw  them,  and  gave  notice 
to  four  regiments  of  the  enemies  dragoons,  who,  with  some  foot, 
were  posted  with  two  parties  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  Clif- 
ford, not  far  from  thence  ;  upon  which,  those  that  lay  nearest  our 
bridge  made  some  shot  at  us.  About  seven  of  the  clock  the  bridge 
was  finished,  and  the  general  immediately  ordered  the  royal  regi- 
ment of  dragoons  to  pass ;  who  drew  up  on  the  side  of  the  river, 
and  made  way  for  the  grenadiers  and  fusiliers,  that  followed;  these 
were  supported  by  fotir  battalions  of  foot,  and  several  squadrons  of 
horse.  In  the  meafi  time,  the  enemies  dragoons  came  down  on 
foot  to  oppose  us ;  but,  as  soon  as  our  men  advanced,  they  took  to 
their  heels,  leaving  their  tents  and  baggage,  with  their  bridles  and 
saddles  (their  horses  being  at  grass,  at  a  place  about  two  miles  off) 
behind  them  ;  we  took  also  two  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  and  Briga- 
dier Maxwell's  standard.  In  this  action  we  had  but  one  man  kill- 
ed, and  the  enemy  not  many ;  for  they  ran  immediately,  and  great 
numbers  of  them  afterwards  took  the  advantage  of  that  confusion, 
and  deserted.  We  took  several  prisoners,  and,  among  them,  a  French 
lieutenant- colonel  of  dragoons,  and  some  other  officers,  who  con- 
firmed what  we  had  heard  before  of  the  burning  the  two  stores  of 
biscuit,  and  one  of  brandy.  By  this  time,  the  main  body  of  the 
enemies  horse,  who  were  commanded  in  chief  by  Sarsfield,  and 
lay  there  incamped  near  the  town  of  Killaloo,  took  the  alarm,  and 
drew  out,  making  a  shew,  as  if  they  designed  to  fight  us  ;  but  it 
proved  only  a  stratagem  to  get  time  to  secure  their  tents  and  bag- 
gage in  decamping ;  which  they  did,  but  in  sreat  confusion, 
marching  away  immediately  towards  the  mountams.     Our  horse 
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returned  to  the  camp,  and  the  foot  were  posted  at  the  head  of  the 
bridge  ;  a  detachment  being  first  sent  to  summon  a  castle,  which  is 
very  advantageouly  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Shannon.  Upo.n 
our  party's  coming  before  it,  they  immediately  capitulated,  but 
were  allowed  no  other  terms,  than  to  be  made  prisoners  of  war. 
The  garison  consisted  of  about  sixty  men ;  soon  after,  we  took  in 
another  post;  both  of  which  proved  of  great  use  to  us. 

17  th.  This  day,  one  Taaf,  a  very  sensible  man,  and  a  captain 
of  the  Irish  royal  regjment  of  foot,  came  over  to  us,  and  informed 
us,  that  our  botnbs  and  cannon  had  killed  great  numbers  of  their 
garison,  and  left  few  houses  standing  in  the  town.  Notwithstand- 
ing our  being  busied  in  passing  the  Shannon,  we  fired  plentifully 
the  last  night  into  the  town,  and  continued  to  do  the  like  all  this 
day.  This  day,  eleven  of  the  enemies  troops  came  over  to  us,  with 
their  horses,  arms,  and  accoutrements,  and,  for  their  better  en- 
couragementy  were  immediately  received  into  our  troops.  This 
evening,  the  standard  and  two  fine  brass  field-pieces,  taken  from  the 
enemy  at  our  passing  the  Shannon,  were  brought  into  the  camp. 

1 8th.  Orders  were  this  day  sent,  by  the  general,  to  Capt,  Coal, 
to  land  some  men  out  of  his  frigates,  to  destroy  all  the  forage  in 
those  parts  of  the  county  of  Clare  near  the  water-side.  ' 

19tb.  These  two  days,  we  were  busied  in  lengthening  our  bridge 
of  boats,  which,  pr6ving  too  short  at  first  laying  over  the  river,  was 
braVely  supplied  by  the  forwardness  of  our  soldiers,  who  marched 
through  the  water,  where  the  bridge  proved  deficient.  This  day, 
some  of  our  militia  brought  into  the  camp  three  notorious  rap- 
parees,  whom  they  took  about  twelve  miles  off. 

20th.  This  day  was  chiefly  spent  in  removing  our  float-bridge 
nearer  the  town,  and  in  raising  a  battery  for  the  security  of  it ;  we 
also  secured  a  pass  to  the  town,  as  likewise  the  pass  of  Annahbeg, 
where  we  went  over  the  last  year.  This  afternoon  the  general  re- 
ceived an  account  from  Brigadier  Levison,  that,  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse  and  dragoons,  he  had  again 
fallen  upon  the  enemy  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  who  where  three- 
thousand  strong,  and  had  with  them  two  in  tire  regiments  of  dra- 
goons;  killed  a  great  many  of  them,  took  divers  officers  prisoners, 
and  quite  dispersed  the  whole  party  ;  so  that  we  were  now  intire 
masters  of  that  county,  which  did  not  a  little  strengthen  the  enemy. 
The  weather  was  now  very  bad,  and  much  rain  for  these  three  days 
past;  but  this  afternoon  it  cleared  up,  and  began  to  be  very  fair 
again. 

21  St.  All  last  night  and  this  morning  our  guns  continued  to 
ulay  furiously  into  the  town.  This  afternoon,  by  an  express  to  - 
ttie  general,  we  had  advice  in  the  camp,  of  the  surrender  of  Shgo; 
the  manner  as  foUoweth :  on  the  10th  instant.  Col.  Michelboum 
marched,  with  a  detachment  of  his  regiment,  and  five-hundred  of 
the  militia  of  the  province  of  Sligo,  two  troops  of  dragoons  of  the 
army,  and  six  field-pieces,  and  incamped  at  Drumchefte,  about 
three  miles  from  Sligo,  of  which  he  gave  an  account  to  the  Earl  of 
<jranard,  by  a  party  of  horse  under   the    command  of   Capt.    ' 
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Vaughan.  .  The  llth  he  advanced  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town^ 
but,  the  weather  being  wet,  he  could  make  no  farther  progress 
chat  day.  On  the  12th  he  drew  out  his  men  to  attack  the  enemy, 
who  at  first  made  a  shew  of  opposing  us^  but  presently  af^er  quitted 
the  works^  which  they  had  cast  up  to  defend  the  entrance  into  the 
town;  our  men  pursued  them,  and,  forcing  the  rest  of  their  out- 
works, beat  them  into  the  great  fort,  with  the  loss  only^  on  our 
side,  of  an  ensign  killed,  and  five  men  wounded.  On  the  13th, 
the  Earl  of  Granard  came  with  the  forces  under  his  command  be- 
fore the  place :  his  lordship  caused  immediately  batteries  to  be 
raised  against  the  fort,  and  insinuated  into  the  enemy  such  appre- 
hensions of  great  cannon  and  mortars,  which  they  were  made  to 
believe  he  had  brought  along  with  him,  that  they  sent  out  to  capi- 
tulate. The  conditions  were  agreed  and  assigned,  much  the  saipe 
terms  as  Galway,  and  the  fort,  which  is  very  strong,  was  accord- 
ingly surrendered  on  the  15  th,  there  marching  out  six  hundred 
men,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Teague  O'Regan.  They  left  in 
the  place  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  Co).  Michelbourn  is  made 
-governor  of  it.  '    .  .  . 

22d.  Early  this  morning,  the  general,  the  Duke  of  Wirtem- 
burgh,  and  Lieutenant- General  Scravenmore,  with  all  our  horse 
and  dragoons  (except  Col.  Coy's  regiment  of  horse,  and  fifly  out 
■of  each  of  the  regiments  of  dragoons  of  the  army)  and  ten  regi- 
ments of  foot,  taking  with  them  seven  days  provisions,  and  four- 
teen guns,  viz.  ten  three-pounders,  and  four  twelve-pounders, 
marched  over  our  bridge  of  boats  into  the  county  of  Clare.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  Major-Generals  Mackay  and'Talmash  commanded 
the  rest  of  the  army,  for  the  security  of  the  works  on  Lempster 
side  of  the  river,  from  whence  we  still  continued  to  fire  day  and 
night  into  the  town ;  whence  also  they  fired  at  bur  men  as  they 
passed  by.  About  twelve  at  noon,  all  our  men  had  passed  tlie 
bridge,  and  were  drawn  up  before  the  town  on  Clare  side,  the 
enemy  playing  upon  them  all  from  the -castle  and  several  toweis, 
both  with  great  and  small  shot,  but  with  little  execution :  and, 
about  two,  eighteen  of  Col.  Matthew^s  dragoons,  being  our  ad- 
vanced party,  were  attacked  by  the  advanced  party  of  the  Irish, 
who  out-numbered  them,  and  both  parties  were  sustained  from 
each  side  till  about  four,  that  the  float  came  up,  when  began  ^ 
Warm  dispute ;  and,  the  place  being  near  the  town,  the  enemy 
j>layed  upon  us  at  the  same  time  with  their  cannon  from  the  castle, 
and  their  small-shot  from  the  walls,  which  neither  dismayed,  nor 
did  much  mischief  to  our  men.  About  five,  the  general  ordered  a 
.detachment  to  attack  the  fort  n^r  Thomond-bridge,  which  com- 
mands both  the  bridffe  and  the  king's  island ;  and,  though  two 
great  detachments  sallied  out  of  the  town  to  support  those  that  de- 
nuded it,  we  carried  it,  and  pursued  the  enemy  over  the  bridge  to  the 
town;  byt  the  besieged,  perceiving  our  men  at  .their  heels,  drew 
up  the  draw-bridge,  leaving  above  six  hundred  of  them  to  the  fury 
of  our  soldiers,  some  of  whom  were  pressed  into  the  Shannon,  and 
the  rest  killed  Vy  our  men.   In  this  action  we  took  twenty -one  com- 
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missioned  officers,  amoDgst  whom  were  Col.  Shelton,  two  lieute- 
nant-colonels»  three  majors,  five  captains,  and  the  rest  subaltenu: 
we  took  also  forty-seven  common  soldiers,  three  brass  gans,  two 
three*pomiders,  and  one  twelve-pounder,  and  five  colours ;  the  ge- 
neral very  well  rewarding  the  softaiers  which  brought  them  in.  We 
lost  not  one  officer  of  note,  but  had  killed  about  two  hundred  of 
common  soldiers :  we  immediately  posted  ourselves  in  all  their 
works  and  forts  on  that  side  the  water.  This  day  one  hundred 
head  of  black  cattle,  taken  in  the  late  action,  and  six  hundred 
more,  taken  by  Brigadier  Levison  in  Kerry,  were  brought  into  the 
camp. 

23d.  All  yesterday,  and  last  night,  our  guns  and  mortars  con- 
tinned  firing  into  the  town.  This  morning.  Col.  Corbet  came  over 
to  us  from  the  enemy,  and  proposed  to  the  general  the  bringing 
over  Tyrconners  and  Galway's  regiments  of  horse,  and,  out  e? 
them«  to  make  one  good  regiment,  to  serve  their  majesties  in  Flan- 
ders. 

24tfa.  About  four  of  the  clock  this  afternoon,  the  enemy  beat 
a  parley  round  the  town^  desiring  to  capitulate  about  the  suiren- 
def. 

25th.*  This  day  tbe  Ettri  of  Westmeath,  Col  Sheldon,  the  Lord 
Galway,  Lord  Dillon,  Nicholas  Purcel,  Esq;  commonly  catted 
Bftron  of  Loughmore,  the  Titular  Primate,  the  Titular  Archbishqi 
of  Cadliel,  Sir  Theobald  Butler,  Major  Cordon,  and  some  others, 
came  to  the  camp,  from  the  enemies  horse  camp,  dined  with  the 
general,  and,  after  a  large  conference,  went  hence  into  the  town. 
The  cessation,  wbieh  began  yesterday,  upon  the  besieged's  parly- 
ing,  continued  till  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

2(^th.  Sarsfield  and  Wahop,  and  two  brigadiers  of  the  Irish 
army>  came  into  the  camp  from  the  town,  and  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion vHth  the  general,  about  the  treaty,  and  in  order  to  it,  that 
bostages  should  be  exchanged ;  accordingly,  in  the  afternoon^  tlite 
EarldT  Westmeath,  Lord  Low th.  Lord  Evagh,  and  Lord  Trimlea- 
toiwn,  came  hostages  from  the  besieged ;  and  in  exchange  of  them, 
the  general  sent  in  my  Lord  Cutts,  Sir  David  Collier,  Col.  Hftn, 
and  Col.  Pyper. 

27th.  This  morning  the  besieged  sent  their  proposals  to  the  ge- 
neral, which  were  so  nnreasona^e,  that  tbe  general  returned  tbem 
With  disdain,  and  ordered  our  bombardiers  and  gunners  to  make 
ready  to  play  again  into  the  town ;  accordingly  all  things  were 
prepared,  when  the  besieged,  apprehensive  of  the  consequenee, 
sent  out  to  know  what  terms  his  excellency  would  propose  to  them. 

28th.  Early  this  morning,  Sarsfield,  Wahop,  Purcel  of  Lough- 
more, the  Titular  Primate,  the  Titular  Archbishop  of  Cashel, 
Garret  IMllon,  Sir  Theobald  Butler,  and  John  Brown>  the  three 
last  counsellors  at  law,  with  several  other  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  came  out  of  the  town  to  the  general's  quarters, 
whither  his  excellency  sent  for  all  our  general  officers ;  where, 
after  a  long  debate,  articles  were  almost  agreed  on  for  the  rendi* 
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tio(i»  not  only  of  Limerick»^  but  of  all  the  other  forts  and  castles  in 
the  enemies  possession. 

•  20th.  We  are  now  in  possession  of  the  Six-mile  Bridge,  and 
other  passes  and  castles  about  Limerick;  but  the  French  and 
Irish,  in  the  town  and  camp,  insisting  on  the  having  the  article^ 
agreed  to  signed  by  the  lords  justices,  as  well  as  the  general,  tWgs 
renfained  in  the  same  posture. 

30th.  The  cessation  still  continuing,  several  of  our  soldiers  went 
into  the  town,  and  the  besieged  came  frequently  into  our  camp  ; 
where  also  Sarsfield,  Wahop,  Sheldon,  and  others  of  their  officers, 
were  this  day  entertained  by  the  Duke  of  Wirtemburgh. 

October  1,  This  evening  the  right  honourable  the  lords  justices 
arnyed  in  the  camp. 

Qd^  This  day  several  Irish  officers  and  commissioners,  appointed 
to  treat,  came  into  the  camp  from  the  town,  and  stayed  with  the 
lords  justices  and  general  till  twelve  at  night;  by  which  time  alt 
the  difficulties^  which  arose  in  settling  the  articles,  being  agreed^ 
they  were  concluded  on,  and  ordered  to  be  fair  drawn  for  signing, 

3d.  This  evening  the  articles  were  signed  and  exchanged ;  but  it 
being  late,  we  only  took  possession  of  the  enemies  out-works,  their 
stone-fort,  and  St.  John's  gate,  on  the  Irish  town  side. 

4ib.  This  morning  four  regiments  of  foot  marched  into  the  Irish' 
town>  which  is  indeed  the  strongest  part  of  Lionerick>  leaving  the 
English  town  for  the  Irish  quarters,  until  Sarsfield,  with  those  who 
were  designed  to  go  with  him,  could  e     shipped  for  France. 

jfth.  The  Irish  having  imprisoned  a  lieutenant  colonel,  for  deny- 
ing to  go  with  them  for  France,  he  was  immediately  enlarged, 
upon  the  generars  taxing  them  with  their  breach  of  articles,  and 
laying  before  them  the  consequence  of  such  their  violation ;  it 
having  been  granted  them  to  take  off  only  such  as  were  willing  to 
go,  without  any  compulsion. 

$th.  This  morning  Col.  Earl's  regiment  marched  from  the  camp 
towards  Cork,  which  place,  with  the  garisons  thereabouts,  is  as* 
signed  them  fpr  their  winter  quarters. 

7tb.  This  morning  the  right  honourable  the  lords  justices,  having 
seen  us  in  quiet  possession  of  the  Irish  town,  set  forward  in  their 
return  to  Dublin. 

Articles  civil  and  military ,  agreed  upon  the  third  Day  of  October^ 
1691 ;  between  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Charles  Porter,  Knight^ 
and  Thomas  Coningsby,  ^^q;  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland ;  and  his 
Excellency,  the  Baron  de  trinckky  lAeutertant^Gentraly  and  CotH' 
manderin  Chief  of  the  English  Army,  on  the  one  part.  And  the 
Right  Honourable^  Patrick,  Earl  of  Lucan,  Pierey  Viscount 
Oalmoy,  Col.  Nicholas  Parcel,  CoL  Nicholas  Cusack,  Sir  Toby 
Butler,  Col.  Gm^ret  JOillon,  and  Col.  John  Brown,  on  the  other 
part.  In  the  behalf  of  the  Irish  Inhabitants,  in  the  City  and 
County  ofLimericki  the  Cawtties  of  Clare,  Kerry,  Cork,  Sligo,  and 
Mayo» 
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I.  THE  CIVIL  ARTICLES. 

IN  consideration  of  the  surrender  of  the  city  of  Limerick,-  and 
other  agreements,  made  between  the  said  Lieutenant  General 
Ginckle*  the  governor  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  the  general  ^ 
the  Irish  army,  bearing  date  with  these  presents,  for  the  surrender 
of  the  said  city,  and  submission  of  the  said  army ;  it  is  agreed, 
that, 

I.  ^npHE  Roman  cathoUcks  of  this  kingdom  shall  enjoy  such  pri- 
-■-  vileges  in  their  exercise  of  their  religion,  as  are  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  Ireland;  or  as  they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  Kiagf. 
Charles  the  Second.  And  their  majesties,  as  soon  as  &e\r  affiiin 
will  permit  them  to  summon  a  parliament,  in  this  kingdom,  will 
endeavour  to  procure  the  said  Roman  catholicks  such'  farther  se* 
curity,  in  that  particular,  as  may  preserve  them  from  any  dis- 
turbance, upon  the  account  of  their  said  religion. 

II.  All  the  inhabitants,  or  residents  of  Limerick,  or  any  other 
garison,  now  in  possession  of  the  Irish,  and  all  officers  and  soldiers/ 
now  in  arms,  under  any  commission  of  King  James,  or  those  au- 
thorised to  grant  the  same  in  the  several  counties  of  Limerick,  Clarei 
Kerry,  Cork,  and  Mayo,   or  in  any  of  them ;  and  all  the  com- 
tnissioned'  officers  in  their  majesties  quarters,  that  belong  to  the 
Irish  regiments  now  in  being,  that  are  treated  with,  and  who  are 
not  prisoners  of  war,  or  have  taken  protection,  and  who  shall  re-' 
turn  and  submit  to  their  majesties  obedience,  their  and  every  of 
their  heirs  shall  hold,  possess,  and  enjoy  all  and  every  their  estates 
of  freehold,  and  inheritance  ;  and  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest, 
privileges,  and  immunities,  which  thcy^  and  every  or  any  of  them, 
held,  eiyoyed,  or  were  rightfully  and  lawfully  intitled  to,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  or  at  any  time  since,  by  the  law» 
and  statutes  that  were  in  force  in  the  said  reign  of  King  Charles  the 
Second,  and  shall  be  put  in  possession,  by  order  of  the  government^ 
of  such  of  them,  «s  are  in  the  king's  hands,  or  the  hands  of  their 
tenants,  without  being  put  to  any  suit  or  trouble  therein ;  and  all 
such  estates  shall  be  freed  and  discharged  from  all  arrears  of  crown - 
rents,  quit-rents,  and  other  publick  <^arges  incurred  and  becoiiie 
due,  since  Michaelmas,  1688,  to  the  day  of  the  date  hereof.  All 
persons  comprehended  in  this  article  shall  have,  hold,  and  enjoy 
all  their  goods  and  chattels,  real  and  personal,  to  them,  or  any  of 
them,  belonging  or  remainflug  either  in  their  own  hands,  or  the 
hands  of  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  in  trust  for,  or  for  the 
use  of  them^  or  any  of  them.     And. all,  and  every  the  said  per- 
sons, of  what  trade,  profession,  or  calling  soever  they  be,  shall, 
and  may  use,  exercise,  and  practise  their  several  and  respective 
professions,  trades,  and  callings,  as  freely  as  they  did  use,  exercise, 
and  enjoy  the  same,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Second  :  pro- 
vided, that  nothing  in  this  article  contained  be  construed  to  extend 
to,  or  restore  any  forfeiting  person,  now  out  of  the  kingdom,  ex- 
cept what  are  hereafter  comprised :  provided  also,   that  no  person 
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whatsoever  shall  have  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  article,  that 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  made  by  act 
of  parliament  in  England,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  their  pire- 
sent  majesties,  when  thereunto  required. 

in.  All  merchants,  or  reputed  merchants,  of  the  city  of  Lime* 
rick^  or  of  any  other  garison,  now  possessed  by  the  Irish,  or  of  any 
town  ^or  place  in  the  counties  of  Clare,  or  Kerry,  who  are  absent 
beyond  the  seas,  that  have  not  borne  arms  siiice  their  majesties  de* 
claration  in  February,  1688-9,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  Uie  second 
article,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  present,  provided  such 
merchants,  and  reputed  merchants,  do  repair  into  thik  kingdom, 
within  the  space  of  eight  months,  from  the  date  hereof. 

IV.  These  following  officers,  viz.  Colonel  Simon  Lutterel,  Cap* 
tain  Rbwland  White,  Morrice  Eustace  of  Gormonstown,  Cheevers 
of  Mayestown,  commonly  called  Mount- Lei nster,  now  belonging 
to  the  regiments  in  the  aforesaid  garisons  and  quarters  of  the  Irish 
army,  who  were  beyond  the  seas,  and  sent  thither  upon  affairs  of 
their  respective  regiments,  or  of  the  army  in  general,  shall  have 
the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  second  article,  provided  they  re- 
turn hither  within  the  space  of  eight  months,  from  the  date  of  these 
presents,  and  submit  to  their  majesties  government,  and  iikke  the 
above-mentioned  oath. 

V.  Thaf  all  and  singular  the  said  persons,  comprised  in  the  se- 
cond and  third  articles,  shall  have  a  gefkeral  pardon  of  all  attain- 
ders, outlawries,  treasons, '  misprisions  of  •  treason,  premunire's, 
felonies,  trespasses,  and  other  crimes  and  misdemeanors  whatso- 
ever, by  them,  or  any  of  them  committed,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  King  James  the  Second :  and  if  any  of  them  are  at- 
tainted'by  parliament,  the  lords  justices,  and  the  general,  will 
use  their  best  endeavours  to  get  the  same  repealed  by  the  par- 
parliament,  and  the  outlawries  to  be  reversed  gratis,  all  but  wri- 
ting-clerits  fees. 

VI.  Whereas  the  present  wars  have  drawn  great  violencies  on 
both  parties,  and  that,  if  leave  were  ^iven  for  bringing  all  sorts 
of  private  actions,  the  animosities  would  probably  continue,  that 
have  been  so  long  on  foot,  and  the  publick  disturbance  last :  for 
the  quieting  and  settling  therefore  of  the  kingdom,  and  avoiding 
those  inconveniences  which  would  be  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  contrary,  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever;  comprised  in  the 
foregoing  articles,  shall  be  sued,  molested,  or  impleaded,  at  the 
suit  of  any  party  or  parties  whatsoever,  for  any  trespass  by  them 
committed,  or  for  any  arms,  horses,  money,  goods,  and  chattels, 
merchandise,  or  provision  whatsoever,  by  them  seized  or  taken, 
during  the  time  of  the  war.  And  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever, 
in  the  second  or  third  articles  comprised,  shall  be  sued,  impleaded, 
or  made  accountable  for  the  rents  or  mean  rates  of  any  lands,  te- 
nements, or  houses,  by  him  or  them  received  or  enjoyed  in  this 
kingdom,  since  the  beginning  of  this  present  war,  to  the  day  of 
the  date  hereof,  nor  for  any  waste  or  trespass  by  him  or  them  com- 
mitted in  any  such  lands,  tenements,  or  bouses ;  ^ivd  \\.  '\^  ^^"^ 
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ai^reed^  that  this  article  shall  be  mutual,  ^ud  reciprocal^  on  both 
sides. 

VII.  Every  noblemap  and  gentleman,  comprised  in  the  said 
second  and  third  articles,  shall  have  liberty  to  ride  with  a  sword, 
and  case  of  pistols,  if  they  think  fit ;  and  keep  a  gun  in  their 
houses,  for  the  defence  of  tne  same,  or  fowling. 

VIII.  The  inhabitants  and  residents  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  %ind 
other  garisons,  shall  be  permitted  to  remove  their  goods,  chattels, 
and  provisions,  out  of  the  same,  without  being  viewed  or  searched, 
or  paying  any  mahner  of  duty  ;  and  shall  not  be  compelled  to  leave 
their  houses  or  lodgings. they  now  have  therein,  for  the  space  of  six 
weeks  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof. 

IX.  The  oath,  to  be  administered  to  such  Roman  catholicks  as 
submit  to  their  nuyesties  government,  shall  be  the  oath  abovesaid^ 
and  no  other. 

X.  No  person  or  persons,  who  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  break 
these  articles,  or  any  of  them,  shall  thereby  make  or  cause  any  other 
person,  or  persons,  to  forfeit  or  lose  the  benefit  of  the  same.  i 

XI.  The  lords  justices  and  general  do  promise  to  use  their  uU 
most  endeavours,  that  all  persons,  comprehended  in  the  above- 
mentioned  articles,  shall  be  protected  and  defended  from  all  arrests, 
and  executions  for  debt  or  damage,  for  the  space  of  eight  moi|t]is« 
next  ensuing  the  date  hereof. 

XII.  Lastly,  the  lords  justices  and  general  do  undertake,  tbi^t 
their  majesties  will  ratify  these  articles,  within  the  space  of  ^ight 
months,  or  sooner,  and  use  their  utmost  endeavours,  that  the  same 
shall  be  ratified  and  confirmed  in' parliament. 

XIII.  Atid  whereas  Colonel  John  Brown  stood  indebted  to  several 
.  protestants,  by  judgments  of  record  ;  which  appearing  to  the  late 

government,  the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  and  Lord  Lucan,  took  away  the 
effects  the  said  John  Brown  bad  to  answer  the  said  debts,  and  pro- 
mised to  clear  the  said  John  Brown  of  the  said  debts :  which  effects 
were  taken  for  the  publick  use  of  the  Irish,  and  their  army  :  for 
freeing  the  said  Lord  Lucan  of  the  said  engagement,  passed  on  the 
publick  account,  for  payment  of  the  said  prolestants,  for  prevent- 
ing the  ruin  of  the  said  John  Brown,  and  for  satisfaction  of  his  ere* 
ditors,  at  the  instance  of  the  said  Lord  Lucan,  and  the  rest  of  per- 
sons, aforesaid,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  said  lords  justices,  and  lieu- 
tenant-General  Ginckle,  shall  interpose  with  the  king  and  parlia<« 
ment,  to  have  the  estates  secured  to  roman  catholicks,  by  articlea 
and  capitulations  in  this  kingdom,  charged  with,  and  equally  liable 
to  the  payment  of  so  much  of  the  said  debts,  as  the  said  Lord 
Lucan,  upon  stating  accounts  with  the  said  John  Brown,  shall  cer- 
tify under  his  hand,  that  the  effects  taken  from  the  said  John  Brown 
amount  unto  ;  accounts  are  to  be  stated,   and  the  balance  certified 
by  the  said  Lord  Lucan,  in  twenty-one  days  afler  the  date  hereof  9 
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Per  the  trae  performance  hereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our 
hands, 

Charles  Porter^ 
Tho.  Coningsby, 
Bar.  De  Gincklcp 
Lucan, 
4  Gallmoy, 

N.  Purcel, 
Present,    •  N.  Cusack, 

Scravenmore,  Theobald  Sutler, 

H.  Maccatf,  John  Brown^ 

F.  Talmash.  Ger,  Dillon. 

n.  The  MILITARY  ARTICLES, 

Agreed  upon  between  the  Baron  De  Ginckle,  Ideutenant' General,  ^hd 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  English  Army,  on  the  one  side ;  and 
the  tlAeutenant'GeneralSf  D*Ussoon,  and  De  Tesse,  Commanders 
in  Chief  of  the  Irish  Army,  on  the  other  side;  and  the  General 
Officers  hereunto  subscribing. 

I.  npHAT  all  persons,  without  any  exceptions,  of  what  quality 
I  -^  or  condition  soever,  that  are  willing  to  leave  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  shall  have  free  leave  to  go  heyond  the  seas,  to  any 
country  (England  and  Scotland  excepted)  where  they  think  fit,  with 
their  faipilies,  household^stuff,  plate  and  jewels. 

II.  That  all  the  general  officers,  colonels,  and  generally  all  other 
officers  of  horse,  dragoons,  and  foot-guards;  troops,  dragoons, 
•oldiers  of  all  kinds,  tnat  are  in  any  garison,  place,  or  post,  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Irish,  or  ineamped  in  the  counties  of  Cork, 
Clare,  or  Kerry,  as,  also,  those  called  rapparees,  or  volunteers, 
that  are  willing  to  go  heyond  seas,  as  aforesaid,^  shall  have  free  li- 
berty to  imbarque  themselves  wheresoever  the  ships  are,  that  are 
m^inted  to  tnpsportthem;  and  to  come  in  whole  bodies,  as  they 
are  now  composed,  or  in  parties,  companies,  or  otherwise,  without 
having  any  impediment,  directly  or  indirectly. 
.  III.  That  all  persons  above-mentioned,  that  are  willing  to  leave 
Ireland,  and  go  into  France,  have  leave  to  declare  it  at  the  places 
and  times  hereafter  mentioned,  viz,  the  troops  in  Limerick,  5n 
Tuesday  next,  at  Limerick;  the  horse  at  their  camp,  on  Wednes- 
day ;  and  the  other  forces  that  are ,  dispersed  in  the  counties  of 
Clare,  Kerry,*  and  Cork,  the  18th  day  of  this  instant^  and  on  no 
'other,  before  Monsieur  Tmneron,  the  French  intendant,  and  Co- 
kmel  Withers;  and  after  such  declaration  so  made,  the  troops, 
that  will  go  into  France,  must  remain  under  the  command  and  dis^ 
cipline  of  their  officers,  that  are  to  conduct  them  thither :  and  de- 
serters of  each  side  shall  be  given  up,  and  punished,  accord* 
mgly. 

.  IV.  That  all  English  and  Scotch  officers,  that  serve  now  in  Ire« 
land,  shall  be  included  in  this  capitulation,  as  well  for  the  security 
h^  their  estates  and  goods,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland^  it 

VOL.  X.  .  I, 
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tbey  are  williog,to  remain  here,  as  for  patting  freely  into  France, 
or  any  other  country  to  serve. 

V.  That  all  the  general  French  officers,  the  intendant,  the  en- 
gineerSy  the  commissaries  at  war,  and  other  artillery ;  the  trea- 
surer, and  other  French  officers,  strangers,  and  others,  whatsoever, 
that  are  in  Sligo,  Ross,  Clare,  or  in  the  army,  or  that  do  trade  or 
commerce,  or  ^re  otherways  employed  in  any  kind  of  statioy  or 
condition,  shall  have  leave  to  pass  into  France,  or  any  other  coun- 
try ;  and  shall  have  leave  to  ship  themselves,  with  all  their  horses, 
equipage,  plate,  papers,  and  all  other  effects  whatsoever;  and  that 
General  Ginckl^  will  order  pa^-porls  for  them,  convoys,  and  car- 
riages hy  land  and  water,  to  carry  them  safe  from  Limerick  to  the 
ships  where  they  shall  he  imharqued,  without  paying  any  thing  for 
the  said  carriages,  or  those  that  are  employed  therein,  with  their 
horses,  carts,  hoats,  and  shallops. 

VI.  That,  if  any  of  the  aforesaid  equipages,  merchandise,  hones, 
money,'  plate,  or  other  moveables,  or  household-stufT,  bejongRuig 
to  the  said  Irish  troops,  or  to  the  French  officers,  or  other  particu« 
lar  persons  whatsoever,  be  robbed,  destroyed,  or  taken  away 'by 
the  troops  of  the  said  general,  the  said  general  will  order  it  to  be 
restored,  or  payment  to  be  made,  according  to  the  value  tbtt  is 
given  in,  upon  oath,  by  the  person  so  robbed  or  plundered ;  and 
9)e  said  Irish  troops  to  be  transported,  as  aforesaid,  and  all  per- 
sons belonging  to  tHem,  are  to  observe  good  orders  in  their  man^ 
and  quarters,  and  shall  restore  whatever  they  shall  take  from  the 
country,  or  make  satisfaction  for  the  same. 

VII.  That,  to  facilitate  the  transporting  of  the  troops,  the  ge- 
neral will  furnish  fifty  ships,  and  each  ship  burden  two-hundred 
tons;  for  which,  the  persons,  to  be  transported,  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  pay ;  and  twenty  more,  if  there  shall  beoccasion,  without 
their  paying  for  them;  and,  if  any  of  the  said  ships  shall  be  of  tester 
burden,  he  will  furnish  more  in  number  to  countervail^  and  also  gife 
two  men  of  war  to  imbarque  the  principal  officers,  and  serve  for  • 
convoy  to  the  vessels  of  burden. 

VIII.  That  a  commissary  shall  be  immediately  sent  to  Cork,  Ui* 
visit  the  transpori-sbips,  and  see  what  condition  they  are  in  for  sail- 
ing ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  they  are  ready,  the  troops,  to  be  trans* 
pcSled,  shall  march  with  all  oonirenlsnt  speed  the  nearest  way,  kt- 
order  to  be  imharqued  there ;  and,  if  there  shall  be  any  more  men 
tp  betransporied»  than  can  be  carried  off  in  the  said  fifty  slifp§|'' 
the  rest  shall  quit  the  English  town  of  Limerick,  and  march  ta 
such  quarteiB  as  shall  be  appointed  for  thtm,  oonveaient  for  their' 
transportation,  where  they   shall  remain,  till  the  other  twentj' 
ships  are  ready,  which  are  to  be  in  a  month's  time ;  and  may^  ipi*- 
barque  in  any  French  ship,  that  may  come  in  the  mean  time. 

IX.  That  the  said  ships  shsdi  be  furnished  with  forage  for  horses, '. 
and  all  necessary  provisions,  to  subsist  the  officers,  troops,  dra-  -^ 
goons,  and  soldiers,  and  all  other  persons,  that  are  shipped,  to  Ve  ^ 
transported  into  France ;  which  provisions  shall  be  paid  for,  as  s(M  - 
as  alt  is  disimbarqued  at  Brest,  or  Nantes,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany^  * 
or  any  other  port  in  France  they  can  make. 
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X.  And,  to  secure  the  return  of  the  said  ships  (the  danger  of  the 
'fteas  excepted)  and  the  payment  for  the  said  provisions^  sufficient 
hostages  shall  be  given. 

XI.  That  the  garisons  of  Clare-Castle,  Ross,  and  all  other  foot 
that  are  in  garisons,  in  the  counties  of  Clare,  Cork,  and  Kerry, 
shall  have  the  advantage  of  this  capitulation  ;  and  such  part  of  the 
ga^Bons,  as  design  to  go  beyond  the  seas,  shall  march  out  with  their 
arms,  baggage,  drums  beating,  ball  in  mouth,  match  lighted  at 

.  both  ends,  colours  flying,  with  all  their  provisions,  and  half  the 
ammunition,  that  is  in  the  said  garison's  town,  with  the  horse  that 
march  to  be  transported ;  or,  if  then  there  is  not  shipping  enough, 
the  body  of  foot,  that  is  to  be  transported  next  after  the  borse. 
General  Ginckle  will  order,  that  they  be  furnished  with  carriages 
ibr  that  purpose,  and  what  provision  they  shall  want  for  their 
march,  they  paying  for  the  said  provisions,  or  else,  that  they  may 
take  it  out  of  their  own  magazines. 

•  XII.  That  all  the  troops  of  horse  and  dragoons,  that  are  in  the 
counties  of  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Clare,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  this 
capitulation ;  and  that  such,  as  will  pass  into  France,  shall  have 
quarters  given  them  in  the  counties  of  Clare  and  Kerry,  a-part 
from  the  troops  commanded  by  General  Ginckle,  until  they  can 
be  shipped;  and,  within  their  quarters,  they  shall  pay  ror  all 
things,  excepting  forage,  and  pasture  for  their  horses,  which  shall 
be  furnished  gratis. 

Xni.  Those  of  the  garison  of  Sligo,  that  are  joined  to  the  Irish 
army,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  this  capitulation;  and  orders  shall  be 
sent  to  them,  that  are  to  convey  them  up,  to  bring  them  hither  to 
Limerick  the  shortest  way. 

XIV.  The  Irish  may  have  liberty  to  transport  nine  hundred  horse, 
ikcluding  horses  for  the  officers,  which  shall  be  transported  gratis  ; 
and,  as  for  the  troops  that  stay  behind,  they  shall  dispose  of  them- 
selves, as  they  shall  think  fit,  giving  up  their  arms  and  horses,  to 
such  persons  as  the  general  shall  appoint, 

XV.  It  shall  be  permitted,  for  Ibose  that  are  appointed  to  take 
care  for  the  subsistence  of  the  horse,  that  are  willing  to  go  into 
FrtBce,  to  buy  bay  and  com  at  the  king's  rates,  where-ever  they  can 
find  it,  in  the  quarters  that  are  assigned  for  them,  without  any 
lett  or  molestation,  and  to  carry  all  necessary  provisions  out  of  tie 
city  of  Limerick;  ^nd,  for  this  purpose,  the  general  will  furnish 
convenient  carriages  for  them,  to  the  place  where  they  shall  be  im- 
barqued. 

XVI.  It  shall  be  lawful  to  make  use  of  the  hay,  preserved  in  the 
stores  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  for  the  horses  that  shall  be  imbar- 
qoed ;  and,  if  there  be  not  enough,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  buy  hay  and 
oats,  where-ever  they  shall  be  found,  at  the  king's  rates. 

XVn.  That  all  prisoners  of  war,  that  were  in  Ireland  the 
twenty-eighth  of  September,  shall  be  set  at  liberty  on  both  side^ ; 
and  the  general  promises  to  use  his  endeavours,  that  the  prison- 
ers, that  are  in  England 'and  Flanders,  shall  be  set  at  liberty 
also. 

1.2 
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XVIII.  The  general  will  cause  provisions  and  medicines  to  be  far- 
nished  to  the  sick  and  wounded  officers,  troops,  dragoons,  and  sol- 
diers of  the  Irish  army,  that  cannot  pass  into  France  at  the  first 
imbarquement ;  and,  after  they  are  cured,  will  then  order  ships 
to  pass  into  France,  if  they  are  wilting. 

XIX.  That,  at  the  signing  hereof,  the  general  will  send  a  ship 
express  to  France;  and  then,  besides,  will  furnish  two  small « 
ship9>  o^  those  that  are  now  in  the  river  of  Limerick,  to  transport 
two  persons  into  France,  that  are  to  i3e  sent  to  give  notice  of  this, 
treaty;  and  that  the  commanders  of  the  said  ships  shall  have. or* 
ders  to  put  a  shore  at  the  next  place  of  France,  where  they  shaU 
make. 

XX.  That  all  those  of  the  said  troops,  officers,  and  others,  of 
'  what  character  soever,  that  would  pass  into  France,  shall  not  be 

stopped,  on  the  account  of  debt,  or  any  other  pretence. 

XXI.  If,  after  signing  this  present  treaty,  and  before  the  arri- 
val of  the  fleet,  a  French  packet-boat,  or  other  transport-^liip, 
shall  arrive  from  France,  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  the  gei^ral 
will  order  a  passport,  not  only  for  such  as  must  go  on  board  the 
said  ship,  but  to  the  ships  to  come  to  the  nearest  port,  to  the 
place  where  the  troops,  to  be  transported,  shall  be  quartered. 

XXII.  That,  afler  the  arrival  of  the  said  fleet,  there  shall1>e  a 
free  communication,  and  passage,  between  it  and  the  abovesaid. 
troops ;  and  especially,  for  all  those  that  have  passes  from  the 
chief  commanders  of  the  said  fleet,  or  from  Monsieur  Tumeron» 
the  intendant. 

XXin.  In  consideration  of  the  present  capitulation,  the  town 
of  Limerick  shall  be  delivered,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  ge- 
neral, or  any  other  person  he  )|hall  appoint,  at  the  time  and  ^ys 
hereafter  specified,  viz.  the  Irish  town,  except  the  magazines  and 
hospital,  on  the  day  of  signing  the  present  articles ;  and,  as  for 
the  English  town,  it  shall  remain,  together  with  the  island,  md 
the  free  passage  of  Thomond-Bridge,  in  the  hands  of  those  of  the 
Irish  army  that  are  in  the  ffarisou,  or  that  shall  hereafter  cqme 
from 'the  counties  of  Cork,  Clare,  Kerry,  Sligo,  and  other  pliu^s 
above-mentioned,  until  there  be  convenience  found  for  their  trans- 
portation. 

«XXIV.  And,  to  prevent  all  disorders  that  may  happen  between, 
the  garisons,  that  the  genersd  shall  place  in  the  Irish  town,  which 
shall  be  delivered  to  him,  and  the  Irish  troopers  that  shall  remain  in 
the  English  town  and  island ;  which  they  may  do,  until  the  troops 
be  imbarqued  on  the  first  fifty  ships  that  shall  be  gone  for  France, 
and  no  longer;  the^  shall  intrench  themselves  on  both  sides,  to. 
hinder  the  communication  of  the  said  garisons  ;  and  it  shall  he 
prohibited  on  both  sides,  to  ofiPer  any  thing  ofiensive,  aiid  the  par- 
tie$  offending  shall  be  punished  on  either  side. 

XXV.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  garison  to  march  oi|t 

all  at  once,  or  at  different  times,  as  they  can  be  imbarqued,  witli^ 

arms,  baggage,  drums  beating,  m^tch  lighted  at  both  ends,  bullet 

-  in  mouthy  colours  flying,  six  brass  guns,  such  as  the  besieged  iyil\ 
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chodse^  two  mortar-pieceSj  and  half  the  ammunition  that  is  now  in 
the  magazinies  of  the  said  place:  and,  for  this  purpose,  an  inven- 
lory  of  all  the  ammunition  of  the  said  garison  shall  be  iQade,  in 
the  presence  of  any  person  that  the  general  shall  appoint,  the  next 
day  after  the  present  articles  shall  be  signed. 

XXVL  All  the  magazines  of  provisions  shall  remain  in  the 
hands  of  those  that  are  now  employed  to  take  cUre  of  the  same,  for 
the  subsistence  of  those  of  the  Irish  army  that  will  pass  into  France ; 
and  that,  if  there  shall  not  be  sufficient  in  the  stores,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  said  troops,  while  they  stay  in  this  kingdom,  and  are 
crossing  the  seas,  that,  upon  giving  account  of  their  number,  the 
general  will  furnish  them  with  sufficient  provisions,  at  the  king's 
rates;  and  that  there  shall  be  a  free  market  at  Limerick,  and  other 
quarters,'  where  the  said  troops  shall  be ;  and,  in  case  any  provi- 
sions shall  remain  in  the  magazines  of  Limerick,  when  tne  town 
shall  be  given  up,  it  shall  be  valued,  and  the  price  deducted  out  of 
what  is  to  be  paid  for  the  provisions  to  be  furnished  to  the  troops 
on  shipboard. 

XXVII.  That  there  shall  be  a  cessation  of  arms  at  land,  and  also 
at  sea,  with  respect  to  the  ships,  whether  English,  butch,  or 
French^  designed  for  the  transportation  of  the  said  troops,  until 
they  be  returned  to  their  respective  harbours ;  and  that,  on  both 
'sides,  they  shall  be  furnished  sufficiently  with  passports,  both  the 
ships  and  men  ;  and,  if  any  sea  commander,  or  captain  of  a  ship, 
or  any  officer,  troop,  dragoon,  soldier,  or  other  person,  shall  act  con- 
trary to  this  cessation,  the  persons,  so  acting,  shall  be  punish- 
ed on  either  side,  and  satisfaction  shall  be  made  for  the  wrong  done ; 
and  officers  shall  be  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Limerick,  to 
give  notice  to  the  commanders  of  the  English  and  French  fleets,  of 
the  present  conjuncture,  that  they  may  observe  the  cessation  of 
arms  accordingly. 

XXVIII,  That,  .for  the  security  of  the  execution  of  this  present 
capitulation,  and  of  €ach  article  herein  contained,  the  besieged 
shall  give  the  following  hostages*— —and  the  general  shall  give 

'XXIX.  If,  before  Uiis  capitulation  is  fully  executed,  there  hap- 
pens any  change  in  the  government,  or  command  of  the  army, 
which  is  now  commanded  by  General  Ginckle;  aU  those,  that 
shall  be  appointed  to  command  the  same,  shall  be  obliged  to  ob- 
serve and  execute  what  is  specified  in  these  articles,  or  cause  it  to 
be  executed  punctuaUy^  and  shall  not  act  contrary,  on  any  ac- 
eoimt  whatsoever. 
October,  I69I.  BARON  DE  GINCKLE. 
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THAT  the  sword  bath  thus  long  been  kept  from  destroyinS 
among  us^  is  a  blessing  which  we  cannot  sufficiently  mdcr- 
^^nd,  unlM  we  consider  the  woeful  desolation  it  hath  made  in-  all 
neighbouring  nations :  nor  are  they  at  all  sensiMe  how  much  Hiey 
owe  to  God,  and  their  majesties,  for  keeping  ns  in  peace,  who  give 
the  least  encouragement  to  this  intended  descent,  which  must  torn 
our  land  itfto  an  Aceldama,  and  will  make  sneh  woeful  hayock  of 
our  lives  and  fortunes,  while  one  party  fights  ibr  safety,  and  the 
other  for  revenge^  that  no  ^e  can  parallel  the  horrid  oonseqaences 
of  such  a  civ'd  war  as  this  will  prove.  And,  if  papists  only  (bliiid^ 
ed  by  zeal  for  their  religion,  and  blown  up  with  hopes  of  absolute 
empire)  encouraged  this  bloody  design,  it  would  be  na  wonder, 
and  could  hare  no  success,  considering  the  general  aversion  of  the 
people  to  them)  and  the  fresh  instances  of  their  inselenoe  and 
cruelty. 

But  alas !  k  appears  that  ma^y,  who  caX  themselves  Pretest- 
ants,  are  engs^ed  in  this  fatal  conspiracy  against  their  retigidn, 
and  their  native  country;  which  is  so  prodigious  and  amazing;  tint 
a  man  wduM  wonder  who  hath  bewitched  these  ^lish  ^alatsans 
to  push  on  their  own  and  the  ehwch^s  ruin :  and  every  one  must 
be  inquisitive  into  the  specious  j^retences  by  which  these  men- are 
induced  to  become  their  own  executioners. 

Now  the  pvetended  motives  are  these  r 

1 .  Repairing  the  injury  clone  to  the  late  kmg. 

2.  Delivering  us  from  the  oppressions  we  suffer  tmd^the present 
king. 

3.  Settling  the  government  upon  its  old  basis* 

4.  Securing  the  Protestant  religion  for  all  future  ages. 

Now  it  becomes  every  true  English  Protestant  to  examine  these 
pretences  very  well,  before  he  venture  on  a  thing  of  so  evil  appear- 
ance and  dangerous  consequence,  as  is  the  joining  with  these  in- 
vaders. # 

•  Vide  the  Gsth  aitide  in  Uie  catalogue  of  pamphlets. 
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Fifst,  It  i»  pretended,  the  late  king  was  unjustly  deprived  of  his 
birth-right  by  his  subjects,  who,  by  nature  and  oaths,  were  bonnd 
to  defend  him  in  the  possession  of  it :  and,  now  that  he  qomes  to 
demand  his  own,  a)l  that  ever  were  his  subjects  must  either  assist^ 
or  at  least  not  oppose  him. 

But  let  it  be  considered,  that  all  the  late  king*b  siifFerings  were 
otwingto,  and  caused  by  the  counsels  of  his  Popish  priests,  and  the 
bigots  of  that  persuasion :  protestants  were  not  the  aggressors  ;  he 
might  have  kept  his  poetsession  to  this  dieiy  undisturbed,  if  be  had 
not  made  such  open  and  bold  attempts  upon  our  laws,  our  religion, 
and  properties ;  so  that  he  was  the  first  and  only  cause  of  his  own 
sufferings:  and  why  should  millions  be  involved  in  blood  and  ruin, 
who  are  perfectly  innocent  of  doing  this  injury?  No  free  nation  did 
e? er  bear  more  or  greater  injuries,  or  endure  such  violences  so  long, 
or  80  patiently  as  we  did :  and,  when  some  stop  was  to  be  put  to 
the  final  roin  of  our  liberties  and  religion,  it  was  done  at  fif^t  by 
petitions  and  complaints ;  and,  when  they  were  despised,  none  but 
d^ensive  arms  were  taken  up  by  some  few,  and  by  a  foreign 
prince,  only  to  cover  their  heads,  while  the  grievances  were 
ftiirly  redressed  ;  not  to  take  away  his  rights,  but  to  secure  out 
own.  Nor  did  the  Prince  of  Orange,  or  these  gentlemen,  dereit 
or  deprive  him  of  his  throne,  but  owned  his  right  by  offering  a 
treaty,  during  the  continuance  of  which  he  disbanded  his  army, 
dissolved  his  government,  and,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  attempted 
to  desert  the  throne,  and  seek  aids  from  an  enemy's  country,  which 
might  secure  him  against  redressmg  any  grievances,  and  enaUe 
him  to  be  revenged  upon  the  injured  complainers*  We  did  not 
make  the  throne  vacant ;  but  the  late  archbishop,  and  other  P^era 
at  OuildhaTl,  believed  he  had  left  it  void,  or  else  they  would  not, 
without  hfs  consent,  have  seized  on  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment, secured  his  chancellor,  taken  possession  of  the  Tower,  and 
offered  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  power  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
He  left  us  in  anarchy,  and  we  provided  for  ourselves  in  the  best 
manner  such  a  junctttre  would  allow.  I  will  not  inquire  now,  whe- 
ther these  sulgiectB,  who  are  so  zealous  for  his  return,  were  not 
bound  to  do  more  than  they  did,  to  keep  him  in  his  throne,  while 
he  had  it;  their  conscience  then  permitted  them  to  look  on,  and  let 
him  sink,  while  his  'security  had  been  far  more  easily  compassed : 
but  they,  who  have  now  these  unseasonabte  pangs  of  their  old  loy- 
rity,  must  consider,  that  a  man  may  leave  his  right  when  he  plea- 
setn,  but  may  not  take  it  again  at  his  pleasure,  especially  not  by 
force,  and  this  most  especially  as  to  sovereign  power.  Somebody 
must  govern,  when  he  wonM  not ;  the  next  undoubted  heir,  in  an 
hereditary  monarchy,  must;  and  whoever  doth  govern  in  chief  in 
this  nation  musrt  be  king,  by  our  constitution,  and  must  have 
power  sufficient  to  protect  himself  and  the  nation  against  all  their 
enemies ;  and  that  cannot  be  without  swearing  new  allegiance. 
Now,  when  a  king  and  oueeh  are  declared,  submitted  to,  ,and 
owned  by  oaths,  and  ail  onler  methodtfrequired  in  such  case,  tlie 
king  is  not  at  Uberty  to  give  up  his  owtf  power,  and  the  protec- 
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tion  of  us,  nor  are  the  people  free  Co  join  with  himthat  deserted 
them,  or  to  venture  their  necks,  or  their  country's  ruin,  to  restoce 
him.    I  dare  say,  that  the  French  king  will  not  grant,  that  the  ci* 
tizens  of  those  cities,  who  were  subjects  to  Spain,  or  the  emperor* 
and  bound  by  oath  to  those  princes  (but  have  now  submitted  to  hinb, 
and  sworn  new  allegiance)  are  obliged  to  venture  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  by  vertue  of  their  old  oaths,  to  restore  those  cities  to  their 
former  masters ;  doubtless,  he  would  solve  their  scruples  with  a 
halter,  if  he  found  they  attempted  it.  Besides,  the  injuries,  as  they 
are  called,  done  to  the  late  king  by  his  own  acts,  if  they  were  ca- 
pable of  reparation,  must  not  be  repaired  with  the  injuring,  yea« 
mining  many  thousand  innocent  persons,  who  n^ust  unavoidably 
lose  their  lives,  and  be  undone  in  their  estates  by  his  returning  by 
force.     The  present  king  and  his  army  are  bound  by  oaths,  doty, 
and  interest,  to  oppose  him ;  so  are  all  now  protected  by  him,  and 
who  have^swom  allegiance  to  him  ;  and  it  is  certain,  all  that  are 
not  perjured  hypocrites  will  do  so  ;  and  then,   what  Englishnum's 
bowels  must  not  bleed  to  consider  what  murders,  burning,  plun- 
dering, and  destruction  he  brings  upon  his  native  country,  who  en- 
courages the  aggressors  ?   If  he  nas  any  kindness  for  us,  whom  he 
calls  his  subjects,  he  would  rather  sit  quietly  under  his  single  in- 
juries, than  wish,  or,  however,  attempt  to  be  restored  by  blood  and 
an  universal  ruin ;  and,  if  he  has  no  pity  for  us,  why  should  we 
be  so  concerned  for  him,  as  to  sacrifice  our  lives  and  fortunes  to  bis 
revenge  ?  He  went  away,  while  a  treaty  was  on  foot,  and  nothing 
but  a  treaty  can  restore  him  fairly ;  which  he  never  yet  offered. 
We  did  not  force  him  to  go  away  in  disguise,  and,  if  he  will  force 
himself  upon  us  again,  by  French  dragoons  and  Irish  cut-throats^ 
we  may  and  must  opppse  him ;  for  our  allegiance  is  now  trans- 
ferred to  another.    Finally,  there  is  no  injury  to  any  but  himself, 
and  those  who  run  into  voluntary  exile  with  him,  by  h^s  being  out 
of  the  possession:  the  monarchy,  the  law,  the  church,  and  pro- 
perty are  all  in  better  estate,  than  in  his  time ;  and  all  these,  with 
innumerable  private  persons,  must  be  irreparably  injured  by  bis 
return  in  an  hostile  manner.    So  that  there  can  be  no  reason  to  re* 
dress  the  sufferings,  he  owes  to  his  own  faults,  by  so  many  publick 
and  private  injuries.    If  it  be  pleaded,  that  he,   who  was  born  to  a 
kingdom,  really  wants  subsistence,  I  reply,  that,  if  he  would  seek 
the  peace  df  Christendom,  and  of  his  late  subjects,  he  might,  bv 
a  fair  treaty  set  on  foot,  not  only  restore  the  exiles,  but  have  a  suf-p 
ficient  and  honourable  maintenance  from  this  government;  but, 
while  the  war,  he  makes  upon  it,  puts  us  to  so  great  expence>  he 
cannot  expect  it,  nor  imagine  we  should  give  him  a  supply  to  ena- 
ble him  to  ruin  us. 

The  second  pretence,  why  we  should  assist  towards  Us  restora* 
tion,  is,  to  deliver  ourselves  from  the  oppression  we  suffer  under 
ihe  present  king : .  and,  to  set  off  this  with  a  better  gloss,  the  late 
reign  is  magnified  by  the  Jesuits  and  their  tools,  and  this  blacken* 
ed ;  freedom  from  taxes  then  is  made  a  rare  instance  of  his  gentle- 
ness, and  the  present  impositions  heightened,  with  all  the  rhetp- 
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^rick  imaginable,  to  represent  this  kingr  as  an  oppressor.  The  flou« 
nshin^r  of  trade  then  is  extolled,  the  decay  of  \t  now  odiously  insi- 
nuated, and  prreat  hopes  are  given  of  golden  days,  upon  the  return 
of  James  the  Just ;  he  is  to  make  us  all  happy. 

Now,  to  answer  this,  there  is  no  need  to  make  a  satyr  on  that 
reign,  or  a  panegyrick  on  this ;  that  is  so  well  remembered,  and 
tills  so  fully  known,  that  all  unprejudiced  people  see  on  which  side 
the  truth  lies.  But  it  is  great  pity  they,  ^ho  have  the  wit  to  in- 
vent or  urge  this  plea,  have  not  a  memory  to  remind  them,  that, 
none  complained  more  of  the  danger  of  law  and  religion,  of  our 
lives  and  fortunes  in  that  reign,  than  many  who  have  this  high  opi- 
nion of  it  now;  the  cruel  severities  in  the  west,  the  high  commis- 
sicMB,  turning  out  of  office  all  good  protestants,  attempting  to  re- 
verse ail  the  penal  laws,  putting  unqualiBed  men  into  all  places  of 
trust,  profit,  and  pqwer,  excluding  the  fellows  of  Magdalen,  and 
putting  in  papists,  with  the  imprisonment  and  trial  of  the  bishops, 
were  thought  oppressions  then  ;  but  now  all  these  are  buried  in  ob- 
livion, and  those  taxes  which  the  late  king,  and  his  ally  of  France, 
with  their  abettors,  alone  make  necessary  to  this  frugal  prince, 
these  are  our  only  grievance,  and  this  king's  unpardonable  crime. 
Thelate  king  had  one  tax,  and  might,  yea,  would  have  had  more 
for  the  glorious  design  of  enslaving  his  subjects,  if  he  could  have 
got  a  parliament  to  his  purpose,  which  he  vigorously  endeavoured  • 
and  it  was,  because  he  was  sure  he  must  satisfy  his  people  in  their 
just  complaints,  whenever  he  asked  a  supply,  that  he  durst  not  ask 
it  of  a  fireely  chosen  parliament;  yet  then  we  were  in  peace  with  all 
nations,  and  now  he  hath  intangled  us  in  a  war  with  tHe  worst  enemy 
in  Europe.  Assessments  then  were  not  needed,  but  toliasten  our 
ruin ;  now  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to  our  safety,  and  made 
^o  by  him,  and  his  complaining  friends.  Yet  still  what  grievances 
are  these  taxes,'  in  comparison  of  what  is  laid  on  the  French  slaves, 
into  whose  condition  we  were  intended  to  be  brought  ?  There  is  a 
vast  difference  between  losing  our  property  for  ever,- and  paying 
some  part  of  our  profits  to  secure  the  rest,  and  our  inheritances  to 
our  posterity,  as  well  as  ourselves.  Besides,  should  we  not  leap 
out  of  the  frying-pan,  into  the  fire,  if,  to  avoid  tolerable  payments, 
we  should  rashl  v  bring  a  fatal  war  to  our  doors,  that  must  last  till 
mere  than  one  naif  of  the  nation  be  destroyed,  and  the  rest  utterly, 
and  almost  irrecoverably,  impoverished  ?  This,  I  am  sure,  is  vo- 
luntarily to  change  our  whips  for  scorpions.  We  have  paid  as 
much  formerly  for  assisting  France  to  ruin  Europe,  and  maintain 
vice  at  home,  as  now  serves  to  deliver  Europe,  and  secure  our  native 
country  and  religion,  from  utter  destruction :  nor  are  the  8um» ' 
considerable,  reckoning  the  abatement  of  chimney-money,  which  we 
have  paid  to  this  government ;  no  country  in  Europe  hath  paid  so 
little  in  proportion  to  our  wealth,  these  last  three  years  of  war : 
and  if  the  late  king  return,  England  must  pay  all  the  sums  borrow- 
ed of  France,  to  maintain  him  abroad,  to  keep  Ireland,  and  to  dis- 
charge the  forces,  that  come  to  thrust  him  on  us,  and  must  stay  to 
complete  the  h»ppy  design  of  setting  up  popery  and  slavery,  the 
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nutiiral  consequences  of  bis  restoration ;  and  it  is  well,  if  arrears  «f 
chimney-money,  and  other  publick  monies,  be  not  called  for,  to 
carry  on  so  glorious  a  work :  so  that,  if  England  rebel  against  the 
present  king,  to  avoid  the  burdens  now  upon  them,  they  expose 
themselves  to  tenr  times  greater  taxes  for  many  years,  and  it  can 
end  in  nothing  but  the  utter  impoverishing  of  the  whole  nation, 
especially,  the  protestant  part  of  it,  who,  by  their  poverty  will  be* 
come  a  more  easy  prey.  As  for  trade,  the  decay  of  it  beg^n  iti  the 
late  king's  time,  and  it  is  the  war  which  he  and  France  hath  engrag- 
^d  us  in,  that  still  keeps  it  at  a  low  ebb ;  so  that  for  the  late  kin^i 
friends  to  expose  the  present  government^  for  this,  is  like  a  con- 
jurer's complainiug  of  the  storms  he  raises.  That  ingenious  history 
of  Bishop  King's,  of  the  estate  of  the  protestants  in  Ireland,  under 
King  James,  makes  it  out,  that  the  late  king  f^red  and  hated  the 
increase  of  trade,  which  made  him  use  all  means  to  hinder  it ;  and 
all  the  world  sees,  that  no  absolute  monarch,  as  he  affects  to  be, 
likes  that  his  subjects  should  grow  rich  by  trade.  But  our  present 
king,  so  soon  as  he  can  have  peace,  will  make  it  his  first  care  to 
promote  trade  here,  as  he  did  in  the  country  he  came  from;  aiid, 
even  in  the  difficult  times  he  had,  trade  hath  been  a  great  part  of 
his  and  his  parliament's  care.  Finally,  if  men  can  remember  the 
times,  that  are  so  lately  past,  when  law  and  right  was  only  the 
king's  pleasure,  dictated  by  mercenary  judges ;  when  no  party  but 
the  papists  flourished ;  when  a  general  consternation  haa  stopped 
all  business,  they  cannot  hope  to  be  happy  by  his  return,  who 
caused  all  these  miseries :  and  they  must  expect,  now  he  hath 
more  perfectlyleamed  the  French  methods,  oi  making  a  king  the 
greatest  of  monarchs,  by  making  his  subjects  the  vilest  of  slaves,  that 
he  will  practise  it  with  greater  industry  and  application  than  ever, 
to  put  it  eternally  out  of  his  subjects  power,  to  protect  themselves 
again :  for  oppressing  his  people,  which  was  but  expedient  before 
will  now  be  thought  absolutely  necessary.  So  that  nothing  can  he 
more  improbable,  not  to  say  impossible,  than  for  England  to  be 
happy  under  him,  that  attempted  to  make  her  miserable  withoot 
any  provocation,  and  must  return  with  the  same  principles  and  de- 
signs, the  same  counsellors  and  interests  he  had  before,  and  with  all 
the  addition  that  revenge,  hatred,  and  fear  can  make  to  an  angary 
and  implacable  mind.  But  it  may  be  said,  his  dear-bought  ex- 
perience of  the  ill  success  of  these  methods  will  make  him  rule  mere 
moderately,  if  he  be  restored  :  to  which  I  reply,  Cahm,  non  ammmn 
miftat.  The  fore-cited  book  of  Bishop  King's  demonstrates,  that, 
after  he  had  lost  England  and  Scotland,  and  a  great  part  of  Irelaod, 
Upon  his  return  hitb^r  from  France,  he  was  more  arbitrary  and  hard 
to  bis  protestant  obedient  subyects  than  ever  he  had  been  before, 
ev^n  though  it  was  against  his  visible  interest,  and  tended  to  dis« 
gtist  ail  the  protestants,  who  would  have  served  him  there.  His  de* 
daring  himself  papist  at  first  here,  and  all  his  actions  since,  shew 
that  he  prefers  his  will,  and  an  obstinate  pursuing  bis  own  melth#dB, 
far  above  his  true  i«iterert ;  whence  it  foUows,  that  we  vainly  ex- 
pect from  one  of  his  temper,  that  either  his  past  experience,  erhia 
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future  interest,  should  teach  him  moderation,  any  lOnge^  than  titt 
he  hath  power  to  oppress  us :  and»  if  he  should,  by  a  thousand  pro^. 
mises  or  oaths,  engage  to  rule  by  law,  his  frequent  breach  of  both 
hath  given  us  no  reason  to  trust  him  ;  and  the  religion  he  professei 
can  so  easily  dispense,  with  both,  that  neither  of  them  give  us  any 
security  from  that  sort  of  obligations.  The  interests  of  popery  and 
France  require  he  should  be  absolute,  and  his  nature  spurs  him  on 
to  it,  and  nothing  but  fear  can  for  a  moment  restrain  him  from  be« 
intt  so.  What  a  shadow  of  a  dream  then  must  this  be  of  protestant 
subjects  being  happy,  under  a  higotted  popish  prince  of  such  a 
temper? 

Thirdly,  Whereas  it  is  said,  we  have  changed  our  old  hereditary 
'monarchy  into  one  merely  elective,  and,  by  degrees,  shall  bring  it  to 
a  commonwealth;  nor  can  any  thing  prevent  this,  which  will  he  of 
&tal  consequence  to  the  church,  but  our  restoring  the  late  king ; 
I  answer,  the  position  is  false,  and  the  consequence  a  mere  sham  ; 
the  government  of  England  always  was^  and  ever  must  be  monar- 
chical ;  that  twelve  years,  when  it  was  endeavoured  to  make  it  other- 
wise, convinced  all  men,  that  all  projects  to  the  contrary  most  come 
to  nothing.  As  for  this  revolution,  it  is  not  likely,  a  parliament 
which  made  an  entail  of  the  crown,  in  a  lineal  succession,  should 
be  for  setting  up  a  commonwealth,  or  altering  the  hereditary  mo- 
narchy. If  it  be  alledged,  there  was  a  great  breach  as  to  the  person 
of  the  reigning  king,  it  is  replied,  he  himself  made  it,  and  they  did 
not  make,  but  find  the  throne  void.  And  there  have  been  greater 
breaches  since  the  conquest,  as  to  the  true  lineal  succession,  and 
laying  aside,  yea,  deposing  the  reigning  king,  and  setting  up  his 
son,  or  a  remoter  person,  which  indeed  was  an  injury  to  die  kings 
so  deposed  ;  but  still  the  monarchy  was  called  and  continued  to  be  , 
hereditary.  In  our  case,  the  king  deserted  us,  yea,' left  us  without 
any  government ;  but  we  applied  to  his  next  certain  heir,  with 
whom,  at  her  request,  and  for  our  safety  and  her's,  by  general 
consent,  a  title  was  given  to  her  husband  and  our  deliverer,  but 
this  only  for  life,  though  he  be  much  nearer  in  blood  to  the  right  of 
succession  than  either  Henry  the  Fourth,  or  Henry  the  Seventh, 
successively  made  kings  of  England.  And  the  saving  the  succession 
to  the  Princess  of  Denmailc,  and  her  heirs,  shews  how  fkr  that  par- 
liament was  from  designing  any  such  thing  as  a  commonwealth. 
We  see  Philip  of  Spain,  who  had  no  title  to  be  king  of  England,  but 
by  his  marriage  with  Queen  Mary,  was  made  king  at  her  request, 
and  in  her  right ;  but  he  had  not  merited  so  much  as  our  king,  and 
therefore  his  title  was  to  cease  at  her  death.  As  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  there  are  so  clear  indications  of  his  birth  being  an  imposture, 
and  the  design  of  forming  that  prefect  is  so  known  to  be  revenge 
on  the  princesses,  lor  adhering  to  their  religion,  and  to  get  more 
time  to  force  popery  and  slavery  upon  us ;  yea,  his  health  and 
Sbrength  make  it  so  unlikely,  he  should  proceed  from  such  crazy 
parents,  that  till  the  parties  concerned  prove  the  affirmative  by  bet- 
ter witnesses  and  clearer  evidence,  ana  the  people  of  England  in 
parliament  own  him  for  the  heir,  we  need  not  go  about  the  un- 
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reasonable  task  of  proving  a  negative.  Wherefore,  since  tbe  breach 
in  the  succession  was  the  late  king's  own  act,  and  only  concerns  hif 
person,  and  a  supposed  unknown  heir,  we  are  not  to  answer  for  that; 
and,  considering  the  hurry  his  unexpected  desertion  put  all  things 
in,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  speedy  settlement,  the  friends  of 
the  old  English  monarchy  have  just  cause  to  rejoice  it  was  made  sd 
near  the  old  foundation,  with  a  small  and  only  temporary  variation 
from  it,  which  was  also  absolutely  necessary  in. that  juncture  of 
aflairs  :  and  it  is  evident,  that  there  are  many  of  the  best  qualitr 
and  interest,  who  hate  the  notion  of  a  commonwealth  in  EhglandL 
and  love  monarchy  as  well  as  any  of  the  late  king's  abettors ;  who 
freely  consented,  and  firmly  adhere  to  this  establishment.  If  it  be 
objected,  that  King  William  was  bred  up  in  a  comnapn wealth,  auid 
inclines  to  that  form  of  government ;  it  is  answered,  he  doth  and 
may  like  it  in  Holland,  but  they  must  shew  some  instances,  that 
his  zeal  for  a  commonwealth  is  as  hot  and  as  blind  as  King  James's 
for  popery,  before  they  can  prove  him  so  desperate  a  foe  to  his  own 
interest,  AS  to  uncrown  himself^  and  make  himself  the  people's  "nut- 
sal,  when  he  is  and  may  be  their  gracious  lord.  If  it  be  urged,  that 
it  is  a  dangerous  precedent  for  future  kings,  to  allow  the  people  a 
liberty  to  take  away  their  prince's  right,  and  set  up  another,  on 
pretence  of  misgovernment:  the  reply  is,  the  late  king  was  the  oc- 
casion of  this  precedent,  l^  first  attempting  to  alter  the  whole 
frame  of  our  laws,  government,  and  religion,  and  then  deserting  us. 
And,  if  it  be  an  ill  precedent  for  the  safety  of  princes,  that  the  ad- 
vantage was  taken,  it  was  however  necessary  to  lake  it  /or  tbe  safe- 
ty of  the  people,  for  whose  good  heaven  made  kings.  Sure  t  am, 
there  are  as  dreadful  consequences  of  arbitrary  tyranny,  as  there  are 
of  rebellion,  witness  the  misery  and  slavery  of  the  poor  French  at 
this  day ;  and  it  seems  as  necessary,  there  should  be  some  pre- 
cedents to  deter  ^princes  from  abusing  their  power,  as  well  as  to 
restrain  the  people  from  abusing  their  liberty :  for  both  tyranny 
and  rebellion  are  great  sins,  and  of  most  mischievous  consequence. 
Wherefore,  this  unexpected  example  may  make  our  kings  more 
just,  and  more  apt  to  rule  by  law,  but  it  can  never  hurt  the 
monarchy  itself,  or  countenance  a  rebellion,  while  a  king  is  in  the 
throne,  that  will  stay  to  hear  and  redress  his  people's  grievances, 
which  will  never  be  denied  by  the  present,  or  any  other  good  kinr. 

The  last  pretence  is  the  most  surprising  of  all,  that  there  is 
no  way  to  preserve  the  church  of  England,  no  nor  the  protestant 
religion,  but  by  restoring  the  late  king,  who,  it  is  said  in  his  de* 
claration,  promises  this  as  liberally,  as  he  did  at  his  first  accession 
to  the  throne. 

If  mankind  were  not  the  oddest  part  of  the  creation,  one  would 
wonder,  how  it  is  possible  for  protestants  to  believe,  that  the  Solves 
design  good  to  the  sheep.  When  the  late  king  was  here,  he  involved 
himself  in  infinite  mischiefs,  and  did  the  roost  odious  things  in  the 
world  to  destroy  the  protestant  religion,  and  especially,  to  ruin  the 
church  of  England ;  and  hath  He  given  any  evidence  of  changing 
bis  temper,  his  principles,  his  zeal>  or  his  methods  ?  He  sbew^  it, 
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Ireland  a  greater  spite  to  pfotestants  than  ever ;  he  bath  lived  in 
France  ever  since,  where  he  hath  seen  how  much  it  tend§  to  adr 
vance  his  dear  absolute  power,  to  dragoon  all  men  into  the  king's 
religion ;  his  only  motives  to  draw  in  this  Frenchified  pope,  to  lend 
him  money  to  invade  us,  is,  by  convincing  him,  he  lost  all  by  his 
zeal  to  restore  popery,  and  by  engaging  he  will  use  his  power  (if  h^ 
can  regain  it)  only  to  promote  the  cathiolick  interest.     His  other 
ally,  the  French  persecutor,  cannot  be  endeared  by  any  better  in- 
terest, till  the  principal  of  the  sums  lent  are  repaid  by  poor  England, 
than  by  assurance,  that  he  will  make  one  kingdom  in  the  world  as 
miserable  by  absolute  empire,  and  forcing  one  religion,  as  France 
now  is;  that  his  barbarity,  cruelty,  and  treachery  may  not  be  the 
infamous  single  instance  of  such  proceedings,  his  promises  to  his 
^ieSy  his  zieal,  his  principles,  and  his  nature  all  engage  him  to 
destroy  the  protestant  religion.     He  attempted  it  when  he  was  not 
half  so  deeply  obliged,  and  can  we  think  he  will  not  pursue  it  now  ? 
It  is  next  to  irenzy  to  think  the  pope  and  king  of  France  furnish 
him  with  nu>ney,  ships,  forces,  &c.  only  to  secure  the  protestant 
religion,  and  church  of  Engand ;  he  must  be  tied,  in  more  than 
ordinary  bonds,  to  endeavour  the  ruin  of  both,  or  no  such  favoufs^ 
ha4  been  shewn  by  such  a  pope,  and  such  a  persecutor  :  it  cannot 
be  ease  to  Roman  catholicks  he  desires ;  they  are  more  at  ease  un- 
der King  William  than  under  any  protestant  king  ever  since  the 
reformation  :  it  must  therefore  be  the  suppressing  all  other  religions, 
and  setting  up  that  alone^  must  engage  Rome,  France,  and  Lucifer 
in  his  restoration.     As  for  his  promises  to  us  in  his  declaration, 
alas!  he  hath  already  given  greater  and  stronger  to  the  pope  and 
trench  king  to  the  contrary ;  and  though  his  interest,  and  the  hopes 
that  some  will  be  so  mad  to  beheve  him,  put  him  upon  renewing 
these  promises  to  England;  yet,  his  confessor  can  soon  resolve  him, 
which  promise  is  to  be^  kept,  whetherthat  pious  catholick  promise 
to  the  holy  father,  and  the  hector  of  that  cause,  or  that  extorted 
one  to  hereticks :  besides,  we  should  remember  the  Italian  proverb, 
God  forgive  him,  who  deceives  me  once  ^  but  God  forgive  me,  if 
one  man  deceives  ine  twice.    No  prince  in  the  world  ever  promised 
with  more  solemnity  than  the  late  king,  to  protect  the  protestant 
religion,  or  the  church  of  England ;  yet  nothing  is  more  clear,  than 
that  he  designed  to  gull  us  only,  not  to  oblige  himself  by  this  pro- 
testation ;  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  break  it  as  soon  as  he 
durst,  and  can  we  be  so  distracted  to  believe  him  again  ?  He  de- 
clared in  Ireland,  that  the  church  of  England  stunk  in  his  nose, 
and  that  he  abhorred  it.  ^  He  cannot  truly  love  either  any  person  of 
that  persuasion,  or  any  other  protestant ;  he  may  flatter  some  of 
them  to  get  into  the  saddle,  but,  when  they  have  mounted  him,  he 
will  ride  over  their  heads ;  his  own  friends  of  the  protestant  religion  • 
are  very  few,  and  his  revenge  on  the  far  greater  number,  who  have 
opposed  his  designs,  will  out-weigh  the  kindness  of  a  few  inconsi- 
derable hereticks,  who  abetted  his  interest,  and  who  will  be  told, 
that  it  was  not  sense  of  duty,  but  despair  of  obliging  his  enemies, 
tiia(  forced  them  into  his  quarrel.  They  had  sufficient  experience 
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after MoDDfiouth's  rebellion  (suppressed  only  by.tbe  cburch  of  Eng^ 
land  men)  how  little  -any  acts  of  those,  he.  counts  hereticks,  can 
oblige  him  ;  his  carriage  in  Ireland  to  the  loyal  protestants  writ  this 
in  capital  letters,  and  it  must  be  supposed,  they  have  drunk  deep  of 
Lethe,  who  can  forget  all  this^    But,  I  pray,  what  is  it  the  church 
of  England  wants,  or  any  other  protestant  ?    This  king  is  as  serious 
amd  sincere  a  protestant,  and  as  true  a  lover  of  that  interest,  as  King 
James  is  a  professed  enemy  to  it ;  and,  why  may  not  he  be  more 
likely  to  preserve  the  religion  he  professes,  than  the  other  to  maio- 
tain  that  religion  which  he  vilely  deserted,  and  mortally  hates  ? 
The  churchmen  say.  King  William  is  too  kind  to  dissenters ;  but, 
hath  he  given  them  any  other  or  more  liberty  than  KJng' James  did  ? 
That  king  begun  with  toleration,,  and  it  was  not  for  a  new  prince 
ill  a  troublesome  state  of  things  to  alter  aiiy  thing  of  that  nature: 
besides,  at  the  same  time,  the  dissenters  do  think  the  present  king 
too  kind  to  the  established  church,  not  considering,  that  it  is  the 
national  religion  which  he  found,  and  keeps  in  possession  of  all  its 
rights,  as  his  duty  and  oath  oblige  him ;  yet,  so  as  the  dissenters 
have  eas^,  and  every  thing  but  empire,  which  from  a  prudent  King 
of  Englantl  they  can  never  expect,  being  not  only  a  less  part  of  the 
nation,  but  so  divided  amongst  themselves,  that  nothing  can 
please  all  parties  of  th^m  ;  and,  therefore,  freedom  to  worship,  in 
their  several  ways,  is  all  the  favour  they  can  be  capable  of  in  the 
best  of  times,  and  so  they  are  most  unreasonable  to  nope  for  more 
now.    Besides,  let  it  be  considered,  that  our  king  is  not  only  the 
head  and  protector  of  the  protestants  of  England,  but  of  all  the  re- 
formed churches  in  Europe^  and  the  French  king,  the  main  whed 
in  this  designed  restoration,  is  so  mortal  an  enemy  to  the  whole  re- 
formation, that  he  desperately  weakened  himself,  and  banished 
30,000  families  of  useful  subjects,  only  to  root  the  whole  profession 
out  of  his  own  dominions :  and  now  can  any  rationally  pretend, 
this  present  king  will  destroy  the  English  church,  or  the  French 
persecutor,  and  his  client,  the  late  King  of  England,  uphold  it  ? 
My  dear  brethren  and  countrymen^  do  not  so  infamously  abnse 
yourselves  to  believe  so  incredible  a  fiction,  so  manifest  a  clieat : 
Alas  !  all  these  good  words  are  only  to  lull  you  asleep,  till  you,  at 
the  peril  of  your  necks,  get  him  power  enough  to  extirpate  you  and 
your  religion  also :  I  doubt  not,  but,  for  a  while,  he  would  main- 
tain the  established  church,  and  renew  his  indulgence, because  he 
can  get  footing  no  other  way  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  foresee  how  short- 
lived all  these  sham-favours  will  be:  they  spring  from  fear,  and 
desire  of  opportunity  to  be  revenged,  and,  so  soon  as  ever  the  fear 
ceases,  and  that  opportunity  comes,  he  will  most  certainly  kick 
down  the  ladder  by  which  he  ascended,  and  pull  off  the  mask,  ap- 
pearing what  he  is  in  his  nature  and  principles,  and  not  what  his 
necessities  have  made  him  seem  to  be.  So  that,  if  this  disguise  be 
credited,  the  persons  imposed  on  will,  and  must  pay,  for  their  ere* 
dulity,  with  the  woefVil  price  of  helping  to  destroy  the  most  pur« 
and  flourishing  church  in  the  world ;  in  assisting  to  re-instate  him» 
"^fighting  forhim,  they  fi^t  against  their  own  religion,  which 
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the  primitive  christians,  for  all  their  heroick  loyalty,  would  not  do, 
and  which  no  man  ought  to  do,  either  for  interest  or  revenge.  For 
my  part,  I  think  true  religion  so  far  above  all  worldly  concerns, 
and  the  preservation  of  it,  so  principal  an  advantage  of  government, 
that  the  prince>  who  will  certainly  suppress  that,  must  be  more  in- 
tolerable than  he  that  Would  take  away  my  liberty,  estate,  or  my 
life;  and  it  must  be  a  damnable  sin  in  me  to  assist  him  in  it,  or 
put  him  into  a  capacity  to  do  it  No  oath  or  allegiance  can  bind 
me  to  this;  it  may  oblige  me  to  suffer,  but  not  to  act  for  such  a  de- 
sign :  wherefore,  for  shame,  let  his  Irish'  and  English  popish  sub- 
jects albne  carry  on  this  impious  design,  who  can 'only  hope  for  ad- 
vantage by  his  restoration,  and  who  are  only  bound  in  conscience 
to'  help  him  ;  neuter  we  must  stand  at  least,  and  that  will  suffice  to 
shew  how  contemptible  a  party  that  is,  which  must  be  set  up  on 
the  nation's  ruin,  and  how  impossible  it  is  for  him  %o  cut  down 
the  protestant  religion  in  England,  without  borrowmg  a  handle 
from  the  tree  he  would  fell.  Take  warning  by  what  b  past,  and 
what  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  your  deserting  this 
king,  or  assisting  the  late  prince,  even  the  ruin  of  this  most  famous 
church  of  England,  and  tne  endangering  the  whole  estate  of  pro- 
testantism through  all  Europe:  in  vain  will  you  complain  of  this 
consequence,  when  it  it  too  late  to  remedy  it ;  your  guik,  shame, 
and  sorrow  will  ^en  only  remain,  for  having  had  a  hand  in  so  de- 
plorable a  mischief;  for  my  part,  I  have  delivered  my  own  soul, 
and  given  you  fair  warning ;  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  open  your 
eyes  in  time^  and  grant  you  a  right  judgment  in  this  and  in  all 
things. 

THE  TRUE.  A  ftp   QWVIVE 

EXPLANATION 

OF  OKI 

KING  JAMES'S  DECLARATION. 

PRINTSO  IS  Tn%nA%  1693. 

QuartOy  containing  Four  Pages. 

J.  R. 
TljTHEBEAS  by  misrepresentation 
^'   (Of  which  ourself  was  the  oecasion) 
We  lost  oiir  royal  reputation ; 
And  much  against  our  e:q>ectation. 
Laid  the  most  tragical  foundation 
.  Of  vacant  throne  and  abdication. 

After  mature  ddiberation, 
We  now  resolve  to  shsun  the  nation 
Into  another  restoration ; 

Promising  i^  ow  wonted  fashion^ 
Without  the  least  equivocation. 


•t 
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To  make  an  ample  reparation. 

And,  for  our  re-inauG;urationy 
We  chuse  ^o  owe  the  obligation 
To  our  kind  subjects  inclination. 
For  whom  we  always  sbew'd  a  passion. 
And  when  again  they  take  occasion 
To  want  a  king  of  our  persuasion, 
WeMl  soon  appear  to  take  our  station 
With  the  ensuing  declaration, 

A  LL  shall  be  safe  from  rope  and  fire, 
■^^  Or  never  more  believe  in  J.  R. 

•    ■  •  * 

I  '  J*   XV* 

WHEN  we  reflect  what  desolation 
Our  absence  causes  to  the  nation 
We  could  not  hold  ourself  exempted 
From  any  thing  to  be  attempted ; 
Whereby  our  subjects,  well  beguiFd, 
^       May  to  our  yoke  be  reconciled. 

Be  all  assur'd  both  whig  and  tory. 
If  for  past  faults  you  can  be  sorry. 
You  ne'er  shall  know  what  we'll  do  for  you. 
For  'tis  oiir  noble'  resolution 
To  do  more  for  your  constitution. 
Than  e'er  we'll  put  in  execution. 
Though  some  before  us  made  a  pother, 
^  England  had  never  such  another, 

No,  not  our  own  renown'd  dear  brother. 

We  have  it  set  before  our  eyes, 
That  our  main  interest  wholly  lies 
In  managing  with  such  disguise, 
'  As  leaves  no  room  for  jealousies. 

And,  to  encourage  foes  and  friends. 
With  hearts  and  hands,  to  serve  our  ends,      ~  ^ 

We  hereby  publish  and  declare, 
(And  this  we  do,  because  we  dare) 
That,  to  evince  we  are  not  sullen. 
We'll  bury  sdl  past  faults  in  woollen : 
By  which  you  may  perceive  we  draw 
Our  wise  resolves  n*om  statute-law. 
And  therefore  by  this  declaration 
We  promise  pardon  to  the  nation. 
Excepting  only  whom  we  may  please. 
Whether  they  be  on  land  or  seas. 

And  further,  bloodshed  to  prevent, 
We  here  declare  otir  self  content 
To  heap  as  large  reward  on  all. 
That  help  to  bring  us  to  Whitehall, 
^tf  erer  (ud  our  brother  dear. 


} 
} 


■} 
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At  his  return,  on  Cavalier  *  '       . 

Or  we,  to  our  immortal  glory, 
Conferr'd  on  n  on -resisting  Tory. 

Thep  be  assur'd,  the  first  fair  weather,  "^ 

We'll  call  a  parliament  together,  ^ 

(Chuse  right  or  wrong,  no  matter  whether)      ^ 
Where  with  united  inclination 
We-ll  bring  the  interest  of  the  nation 
4  Underour  own  adjudication: 

With  whose  concurrence,  ^ell  redress 
What,  we  ourself  think  grievances. 
All  .shadl  be  firm  as  words  can  make  it : 
And,  if  we  promise,  what  can  shake  it? 

As  for  your  church,  we'll  still  defend  it ; 
Or,  if  you  please,  the  pope  shall  mend  it. 
Your  chapels,  colleges,  and  schools, 
Shall  be  supply'd  with  your  own  tools  : 
-     But,  if  we  live  another  summer. 
We'll. then  relieve'em  from  St.  Omer. 

Next  for  a  liberty  of  conscience, 
With  which  we  bit  the  nation  long  since ; 
We'lt.settle  it  as  firm  and  steady. 
As  that  perhaps  :you  haive  already. 

We'll  never  violate  the  test, 
'Till  'tis  our  royal  interest ; 
Or  till  we  think  it  so  at  least. 
But  there  wemust  consult  the  priest. 

And  as  for  the  dispensing  power, 
(Of  princes  .crownsy  the  sweetest  flower) 
That  parhament  shall  so  explain  it, 
As  we  in  peace  may>  still  maintain  it. 

If  other  acts  shall  be  presented; 
We'll  pass  them  all,  and  be  contented : 
Whatever  laws  .receiv*d  their  fashion 
Under  the  present  usurpation, 
ShaU  have  our ,grai;ious  confinnation. 
Provided  stilLwe  see  occasion. 

Our  brotbef'b' Irish  settling  act 
(Which  we,  'tis  true^jpegeal'd  in  fjict) 
We'll  be  cohl'ented  to  restore, 
If  you'll  provide  for  Teaspue  before : 
For  you  yoiirselves  shall  have  the  glory 
To  re-establish  wandering  Tory. 

But  now  you  have  so  fair  a  biddei*,  .     . 
Tis  more  than  time  you  should  copsider. 
What  funds  are  prop>tr to  supply'us  ' 
For  that,  and  what  your  hear&s  save.by  u'sl 
Therefore  c6nsa1t"'your  Polyhymne,  -^ 

To  find  another  rhyme  to.  chimney ;         .        > 
Or,  if  I  bleed,  the  iev\V%  in  me,      .     c ;;        S 
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Andy  ktt  t  project,  in  its  prime. 
Should  be  destroyed  for  want  of  time, 
W^l  soon  refer  the  whole  amount 
Toyour  commUsicmen  of  account. 

llius  having  tortured  our  invention, 
To  frame  a  draiu;ht  of  our  intentiony 
By  the  advice  or  Hun—— ton,  •) 

Wise  ]^y,  F.  ck,  and  Tom  D- — e        Y 

And  of  &  ranks  some  fifty-one  t  ^ 

Who  have  adjusted  for  our  coming* 
All  gimcracks  fit  for  such  a  mumming : 
And  'tis  their  busincH  to  persuade  you. 
We  come  to  succour,  not  invade  you. 

But  afteir  this  we  think  it  nonsense  ; 
'Besides  it  is  against  our  conscience. 
To  troutde  you  with  a  relilion  y 

Of  tyranny  and  violatiooi  ^ 

Or  burdens  that  oppress  the  nation.  -' 

Since  yqu  ean  make  the  best  constnlction. 
Of  what  may  turn  to  your  destruction. 

But  since  our  enemies  wou'd  fright  jou, 
TeHing  out  debl  to  France  is  mighty ; 
As  po^itivdy  we  assure  you, 
As  if  we  swore  before  a  jury ; 
That  he  expects  no  eon^peinationy 
But  what  he  gains  in  reputation 
For  helping  in  our  restoration. 
And  all  must  own,  ihit  know  bis  story, 
How  far  his  interest  stoops  to  g^ory : 
Whose  generosity  is  such. 
We  doi&tnot  hrn  out^  the  Dutch. 

We  onlj^add,  that  we  are  come 
By  trmnpet's  sound,  and  beat  of  drum, 
For  our  juit  title's  vindication. 
And  liberty's  corroboratknu 
So  may  weaver  find  sueoess. 
As  we  design  you  nothing  leis^ 
Than  what  ymi  owe  to  oM  QUEEN  BBSS. 
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.  TO  twm. 
Honourahk  Hqu^e  for  Budress  tf  Grievajnces^ 
BT  ok&jop  rait  CAUf  <mAnauNa^ 

Xoodoos  PrinttdlDrthoiisaoftksfistidsQifsj  sad lold  by ThomAi  Rancvr, 
in  FteeC-strett,  Msr Tunple  Bar.    1^9.    Owrto^  oontainiog  liwr  Pages. 

I. 

I INCE  the  bd»i\  '^nst  men 
Have  to  papef  put  pen^ 
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By  way  of  most  humble  petitioii» 

In  hope  your  good  pleasure 

.Will  once  be  at  leisure 
To  mend  their  now  scurry  coiutttioo. 

Q. 

And  since  you  allow 

That  impertinent  crew. 
Your  patience  to  weary  and  rex. 

With  a  thing^  of  ao  iiioaieiit» 

That  has  small  weight,  or  none  in% 
But's  as  idle  and  light  as  their  icx. 

5. 

We»  humble  fameUcks, 

Divinity's  relicks. 
In  plain  Engliah,  chaplains  domeitick; 

To  make  known  our  grierance 

For  you  to  relieve  once. 
On  your  door  do  our  earnest  request  sti&, 

4. 

Viz.  Be  it  en^ted. 

That  as  we^ve  contracted. 
Our  salaries  may  be  paid  us. 

That  when  we're  disaaiss'd  111, 
We  may  not  go  wUstle, 
As  an  ord'nary  footman  or  maid  docs. 

5.  * 

For  as  to  the  laad  all. 

It  will  be  a  scandal 
To  see  sons  of  Levi  go  diiead-bare ; 

Even  so  to  be  sore. 

If  the  pastor  is  p>oor. 
His  flock  will  ne'er  greet  him  with  bead  baft. 

Next,  when  we^ve  said  grace. 

Let's  at  table  have  place, 
And  not  sculk  among  the  waiters,  ; 

Or  <come  in  with  die  fimit 

To  give  thanlcs,  and  sneak  out, 
To  dine  upon  half  enptf  pfattleri. 

7. 

But  besides  store  of  dishes 

(One  part  of  oar  wishes) 
To  fortify  maw  sacerdotal. 

Eleemosynary  fiink. 

And  leave  to  be  dnmk. 
We  humbly  desivtfyoii  to  tote  all. 

Item>  pray  make  us  able 
To  command  alted  in  stable. 
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When  we  are  ditpos'd  ad  ridendum  ; 

Andy  if  we  want  boots. 

Whips,  spurs,  orsartoots. 
Oblige  surly  groom  straight  to  lend  them. 

9« 

Nor  let  our  great  patrbns. 

Or  their  ruling  matrons. 
Read  the  butlers  a  juniper  lecture^ 

If  sometitaies  they  pass 

To  our  hands  a  stoVn  glass. 
Or  some  little  orts  of  confecture. 

10. 

When  long  we  hav«  scrv'd,     , 
'    And  preferment  desenr'd. 
Let's  notmiiss  ofouir  just  expectations. 

By  every  fop's  letter 

For  his  mend,  thaf  8  no  better. 
Or  our  patron's  miDre  blockhead  relations. 

II. 

For  'tis  cause  of  grieving 

To  see  a  good  living,  ' 

Which  our  thoughts  had  long  been  fix'd  on^ 

Be  giv'n  to  a  wigeon 

With  no  more  religion. 
And  learning  much  less  than  his  sexton. 

12. 

Nor  yet  let  matrimony,  ' 

The  worst  sort  of  simony. 
Be  the  price  of  our  presentation ; 

Nor  to  wed  a  cast  mistress 

When  she's  in  great  distress^ 
Our  requisite  qpali&ation. 

13. 

And  iPt  be  our  chance 

To  serve  against  France, 
At  sea,  on  thelUune,  or  in  Flanders ; 

We  earnestly  sue  t'ye,     . 

That  esjempt  from  all  duty. 
We  may  dine  with  our  pious  commanders*.  . 

14. 

Then  brandy  sood  store, . 

With  several  things  more,  . 
Which  we  sons  o'tH'  church  have  .a  right  in ; 

But  chiefly  w'  intreat, 

Youll  never  forget. 
To  excuse  us  from  preaching  and  fighting. 

15. 

Let  not  a  commission 

8»xhang^.the  condition* 
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Ofhim  that  just  carried  a  halbert ; 

That  a  dunce  of  no  letters 

Should  hector  his  betters, ' 
For  truly  we  cannot  at  allbear't. 

16. 

Nor  when  the  war's  done, 

Let's  be  broke  ev*ry  one,  , 

To  languish  in  rags  and  lie  idle. 

Nor  be  so  ill  serv'd 

To  be  left  to  be  starved. 
And  kept  by  a  bear  and  a  fiddle. 

May  it  therefore  you  please. 

For  your  own  and  our  ease, 
'To  relieve  us  without  hesitation^ 

For  the  grievances  told 

Are  as  frequent  and  old. 
As  any  besides  in  the  nation.  ^ 

18.  '\  .:     . 

Then  on  u3  take  pity. 

And  chuse  a  committee, 
Let  no  other  business  prevent  ye  5 

Our  request  do  not  spurn, 

Nor  vote  it  to  bum 
Wiih  SL  nemine  contradicente. 

To  this  if  you  yield, 

Our  mouths  shall  be  fiU'd 
With  encomiums  of  your  piety ; 

Whose  excellent  fame 

We  will  loudly  proclaim, 
And  worship  next  that  of  the  Deity. 

20. 

When  thus  you  remove 

What  we  disapprove, 
We  all,  down  to  Z  from  the  letter,  A^ 

By  nisht  and  by  day. 

Will  fervently  pray. 
As  in  duty  bound,  &c.  a. 


1*  .^. 
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PETITION 

OP  TBE 

Ladies  of  Lmion  and  fFfstminster, 

TO  Tap 

HONOURABLE  HOUS&  FOR  HUSflABTDS. 

London:  Printed  for  Marj  Wmat^amB^  Um  Foie-aaid  of  the  Petitioneni 
mnd  sold  by  A.  Hoper^  in  FleeUstreet,  1693.    Quarto^  oontainhig  four  pagei. 


Tl^  know  yoa  are  harrassed  with  petitions  from  all  quarterv  of 
**  the  nation ;  for  to  whom  should  the  miserable  subject  apply 
himself  for  a  redress  of  his  just  grievances,  but  to  this  awful  assem- 
bly ?  At  present  you  have  no  less  than  the  safety  of  all  Europe^  and 
that  of  England  in  particular,  depending  upon  your  supplies  and 
assistance;  yet,  yon  sometimes  condescend  to  entertain  your- 
selves with  things  of  far  less  importance.  Give  us  leave,  therefore, 
to  lay  our  lamentable  condition  before  you,  and  to  expect  a  relief 
from  your  generous  appearing  in  our  behajf.  We  demand  nothing 
but  what  is  highly  reasonable  and  advantageous  to  the  state,  no- 
thing but  what  the  laws  of  6rod,  nature*  and  the  end  of  our  crea- 
tion plead  for,  and,  next  to  what  immediately  employs  your  coun- 
sels at  this  juncture,  we  offer  a  matter  of  the  highest  consequenoe 
that  ever  came  within  yoUr  walls. 

You  need  not  be  reminded  with  what  scorn  and  contempt  the 
holy  state  of  matrimony  has  of  late  years  been  treated:  every 
nasty  scribbler  of  the  town  has  pelted  it  in  his  wretched  lampoons ; 
it  has  been  persecuted  in  sonnet,  ridiculed  at  court,  exposed  on  the 
theatre,  and  that  so  often,  that  the  subject  is  now  exhausted  and 
barren  ;  so  that,  if  no  new  efforts  have  been  lately  made  against 
our  sex's  charter,  we  are  not  to  ascribe  it  either  to  the  good  good- 
nature, or  conversion  of  the  men,  but  only  to  the  want  of  fresh 
matter  and  argument.  What  aiBicts  us  most,  is  to  find  persons 
of  good  sense  and  gravity,  considerable  for  their  estates  and  for- 
tunes, so  shamefully  laid  aside  from  their  duty  by  the  feeble  so- 
phistry of  these  little  unthinking  rhiming  creatures;  and  to  see 
that  a  scurrilous  song,  to  the  tune  of  a  ^Dog  with  a  bottle,'  shall  make 
a  greater  impression  upon  them  than  all  the  wholesome  precepts  of , 
the  ap<>i»tles  put  together. 

One,  forsooth,  is  mortally  afraid  lest  his  head  should  ach  within 
a  fortnight,  or  so,  after  marriage  ;<  and  yet  makes  no  conscience. of 
filling  his  carcass  every  night  with  filthy  stummed  wine,  which  in 
aH  piobability  will  sooner  give  him  a  fever,  than  a  wife  confer  a  pair 
of  horns  upon  him.     A  second  professes  he  has  an  invincible  aver* 
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tkm  to  the  squalling  of  children,  and  rocking  of  cradlet,  though 
the  tot  can  sit  a  whole  day  at  Will's,  amidst  &e  eternal  quarrel  of 
the  no-wits,  and  the  endless  disputes  of  the  no-politicians.  A  third 
is  apprehensrre  of  the  thing  called  curtain-lectures,  as  the  nauseous 
iUllows  love  to  talk ;  and  yet  sufih*  themselves  to  be  tamely  rid  by 
<x)mmon,  ungrateful  Hackney-prostitutes.  A  fourth  has  a  great 
respect  to  his  own  dear  person,  and  thinks  that  a  wife  will  drain, 
hini  to  mere  skin  and  bones,  who  for  all  that  so  manages  himself  as 
to  have  occasion  to  visit  Dr.  *  Wall  twice  a  quarter.  Lastly,  the 
grater  sort  exclaim  at  the  caudles,  the  pins,  the  mid  wives,  the  nur- 
ses, and  dther  concomitants  of  wedlock ;  they  pretend  the  taxes 
run  high,  and  that  a  spouse  is  an  expensive  animal ;  little  consi- 
dering that  they  throw  away  more  upon  their  dearly  beloved  va« 
nities  than  would  maintain  a  wife  and  naif  a  dozen  children. 

These  are  the  common  topicks  against  matrimony ;  and  yet,  to 
beliold  the  vanity  of  these  pretences,  they  immediately  disappear 
and  vanish,  as  soon  as  a  good  fortune  comes  in  their  way,  Shew 
the  sparks  biiTt  a  rich  heiress,  or  an  old  griping  alderman  s  daugh- 
ter, and  they  soon  forget  curtain-lectures  and  cuclsoldom,  con- 
ismptions  and  skeletons,  pins  and  caudles,  impertinence  and  con- 
finement, with  the  rest  <rf' their  terrible  objections*  Then  you  hear 
not  a  syllable  of  liberty ;  but,  oh !  wliat  a  blessed,  what  a  comfort- 
able thing  is  a  wife !  nay,  a  widow,  thoush  past  fifty,  and  as  ugly 
as  oiie  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth,  if  she  has  but  store  of  money, 
shall  go  down  as  glibly  with  them  as  the  new  oaths  for  preferment  at 
court,  without  the  least  wry  face  or  remorse  of  conscience ;  and  the 
vain  coxcombs  think  themsdves  as  happy,  as  if  they  bad  got  both 
the  Indies  for  their  possession. 

But  though  the  laity,  not  to  mince  matters^  have  almost  uni- 
vtersally  degenerated  in  this  wicked  age ;  yet  we  bless  Heaven,  that 
our  sex  has  still  found  the  benefit  of  the  clergv,  and  that  the  church- 
men have  been  our  surest  and  best  friends  di  along.  Had  not  these 
pious  gentlemen  taken  pity  of  our  condition,  how  manv  superan* . 
nuated  chambermaids  had  lain  neglected,  how  many  languishing 
farmers'  daughters  gone  tlie  way  St  all  fleth  without  propagating 
their  innd  ?  Whatever  prevarications  they  have  made  in  other  parts 
of  the  Bible,  we  have,  to  our  unspeakabfe  comfort,  found  that  they 
have  kept  constant  to  the  text.  Increase  and  muUiiply;  and  indeed  it 
was  but  reasonable,  thai  tliese  people,  who  are  every  moment  trump- 
ing their  Jure  Dvoino  upon  the  world,  should  by  their  own  example 
support  and  countenance  that  sort  of  life,  which  is  as  much  Jtire 
Dtrtno  as  the  priesthood.  s 

We  never  questioned,  notwithstanding  the  unwearied  attempts  of 
our  adversaries  to  render  mafrii^  contemptible,  both  in  their  writ* 
ings  and  conversation,  but  that  nature,  mere  nature,  without  any 
endeavours  of  our  own,  would  have  reduced  the  men  long  since  to 
a  true  sense  of  their  duty,  had  it  not  been  for  the  two  following  im- 
pedimenta.  The  first  id  wine,  which  we  that  are  maids  have  as 

*  A  Pock-Doctor. 
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roach  reason  to  complain  of  asibose  tbatare  married.  It  is  a  bumiiig^ 
shame,  and  it  hig^hly  concerns  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  to  prevent 
it,  that  the  young  fellows  of  the  town  should  so  scandalously  aban- 
don  themselves  to  the  bottle.  They  ply  their  glasses  too  warmly  to 
tliink  of  any  thing  else;  and,  if  the  liquor  happens  to  inspire  them 
with  any  kind  inclinations,  the  next  street  furnishes  them  with 
store  of  conveniences  to  relieve  their  appetite.  And  this  leads  us 
to  the  second  block  in  our  way,  which  is  the  intolerable  multitude 
of  mistresses,  who,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  publick,  divert  the 
course  of  those  streams,  which  would  otherwise  run  in  the  regular 
channel  of  matrimony.  As  long  as  these  contraband  commodities 
are  encouraged  or  connived  at,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  virtuous 
women  should  bear  a  good  market-price,  or  that  marriage  should 
flourish. 

It  would  look  like  affectation  or  vanity  in  those  of  our  sex,  whom 
the  malicious  world  suppo^s  to  be  conversant  in  nothing  else  but 
books  of  receipts  and  romances,  to  acquaint  so  experienced  and 
learned  a  body  as  yours  is,  how  highly  marriage  was  reverenced, 
and  how  industriously  cultivated  by  the  wisest  gpvemments  in  the. 
world.    The  examples  of  Athens  and  Sparta  are  too.  notorious  to  be 
long  insisted  upon.     Those  were   glorious    places  for  us,  poor 
women,  to  live  in ;  a  man  jthere  could  neither  be  eh  arch-warden  or 
constable,  nay,  nor  be  concerned  in  the  meanest,  most  scoundrd 
parish  offices,  unless  he  was  married.    An  old  musty  batchelor  was 
pointed  at  like  a  monster ;  they  looked  upon  such  a  one  to  be  dis* 
affected  to  the  state,  and  therefore  as  constantly  indicted  him  every. 
quarter-sessions  for  letting  his  talent  lie  unemployed,  as  now  we  do 
Jacobites,  and  false  retailers  of  news.    The  same  policy  wasx>b- 
served  at  Rome,  where  the  Jus  Trium  Liberorum,  the  privilege  of 
those  that  had  got  three  children,  was  one  of  the  greatest  favours- 
the  eraperor  could  bestow  upon  a  subject,  and  was  courted  with  as » 
vigorous  an  application  as  a  knighthood  is  now-a-days.     By.  this 
means  that  victorious  city  arrived  to  the  empire  of  the  world ;  and  - 
we,  if  we  would  beat  the  French  into  better  manners,  must  follow 
the  same  conduct :  but  it  grieves  our  heai'ts  to  consider,  that  in  a 
christian,  and  much  more  in  a  protestant  country,  we  are  forced  to 
stir  up  the  charity  of  well-disposed  persons  by  citing  pagan  ex- : 
amples. 

We  therefore  humbly  petition  you,  that,  for  the  increase  of  their 
majesties  liege  people,  in  whom  the  power  and  strength  of  a  nation 
consists,  and  for  the  utter  discouragement  of  celibacy,  and  all  its 
M'icked  works,  you  would  be  pleased  to  enact. 

First,  That  all  men,  of  what  quality  and  degree  soever,  should  be 
obliged  to  marry  as  soon  as  they  are  one  and  twenty  ;  and  that 
those  persons,  who  decline  so  doing,  shall,  for  their  liberty,  as  they 
are  pleased  to  miscall  it,  pay  yearly  to  the  state,  which  we  leave  to 
your  discretion  to  make  as  great  or  as  little  as  you  shall  think  fit,  one 
moiety  whereof  shall  go  to  the  king,  towards  the  payment  of  his 
army  in  Flanders,  and  the  rest  be  distributed  amongst  poor  house- 
keepers, that  have  not  sufficient  to  maintain  their  wives  and  re8pee-> 
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tlvt  families^  by  such  married  officers  as  you  sball  nominate  and 
appoint.      ,. 

Secondly,  That  no  excuse  shall  be  admitted,  but  only  that  of 
natural  frigidity  or  impotence ;  which>  that  it  may  not  be  pretend- 
ed when  there  is  no  just  occasion  for  it,  and  likewise  that  impotent 
persons  may  not,  to  the  disappointment  of  their  spouses,  enter  into 
the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  there  shall  be  erected,  in  eirery  county  ^ 
in  England;  a  court  of  judicature,  composed  of  half  a  score  expe- 
.rienced  matrons  or  midwives,  who,  by  a  writ  of  De  maritali  supel- 
lectiU  impiciendd,  may  summon,  or  cause  to  be  summoned,  all  such 
people  as  pretend  the  above-mentioned  excuse,  or  are  justly  ^us* 
peeled  thereof,  i 

Thirdly,  Since  it  is  found  by  experience^  that  the. generality  of 
young  men  are  such  idolater^  of  the  bottle,  and  that  wine  is  the 
most  powerful  rival  which  the  ladies  have  reason  to  be  jealous  of, 
that  no  person  whatsoever  shall  be  privileged  to  enter  a  tavern  who 
is  not  married,  under  pain  of  having  his  wig  and  gilt  snuff-box  con- 
fiscated Toties  quoties. 

Fourthly,  That  every  poet,  or  pretender  to  be  a  poet,  or  any  one 
that  has  hired  a  poet  to  write  any  play,  satyr,  lampoon,  or  song,  to 
the  derogation  of  the  matrimonial  state,  shall  be  obliged  to  marry 
before  Lady-day  next  ensuing,  and  to  make  a  solemn  recantation  of 
all,  and  every  wicked  thing  by  him  uttered  in  any  play,  satyr,  song, 
or  Jaippoon,  to  the  derogation  of  the  matrimonial  state ;  that  all 
such  disaffected  papers  shall  be  called  in,  and  publickly  burnt  by 
the  hands  of  twelve  city  clergymen's  wives,  on  next  St.  Valentine's 
day. 

Lastly,  That  to  prevent  the  grievous  multitudes  of^  and  frequent 
resorts  to  misses  and  harlots,  every  person  of  quality  pretending  to 
keep  a  miss,  after  the  commencing  of  this  act,  shall  be  enjoined, 
in  order  to  his  farther  punishment,  to  keep  a  regiment  of  foot  for 
his  majesty's  service  upon  the  Rhine;  or^  in  case  he  chuses  to  dis* 
band  her,  to  dispose  of  her  in  marriage  to  his  footman  and  groom, 
and  allow  them  wherewith  to  set  up  a  coffee-house.  And,  as  for 
the  inferior  harlots,  all  justices  of  peace  and  constables  shall  execute 
t;he  laws  against  them. 

Having  t;hus,  most  noble  patriots,  laid  open  our  grievances  be- 
fore you,  we  doubt  not  but  you  will  take  effectual  care  to  redress 
them.  Could  yon  condescend  so  low,  as  to  debate  about  making 
the  rivers  Wye  and  Lug  navigable ;  and  will  you  not  endeavour,  as 
much  as  in  you  lies,  to  unite  the  male-streams  with  the  female  ? 
Could  you  think  it  worth  the  while  to  take  care  of  the  propagation  . 
of  woods,  the  draining  of  the  fens,  and  the  converting  of  pastures 
into  arable  land ;  and  will  you  not  much  more  encourage  the  pro- 
pagation of  mankind,  the  draining  of  the  superfluous  humours  of 
the  body  politick,  and  provide,  that  so  many  longing  young  ladies 
shall  not  lie  unploughed,  unharrowed,  and  uncultivated  ?  Besides, 
there  was  never  a  fitter  occasion  for  such  a  bill,  than  what  offers  it- 
aelf  at  present:  the  mighty  numbers  of  men  that  our  wars  carry  off 
in  Flanders,,  with  the  litUe  or  no  increase  at  home  to  balance  ib« 
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loM ;  and,  what  ought  to  be  no  femall  argument  with  you,  the  few 
unmarried  sparks  that  tarry  behind,  are  of  late  grown  so  imperioiM 
and'  proud  in  their  demands,  that  nothing  will  go  down  with  tbem 
now  but  an  heiress.  Here  are  an  infinite  number  of  advoeatet  16 
incline  you  to  be  kind  to  our  cause :  wit  and  youths  beauty  tod 
good-nature,  besides  the  publick  advantage,  and  the  proCeaCant 
religion  plead  for  us ;  but,  what  cannot  fail  to  move  even  hearta  of 
man>le,  this  very  petition  is  subscribed  by  ten  thousand  green-sidi* 
ness  maidens. 

That  single  consideration,  we  know,  will  prevail  with  you  to 
espouse  our  quarrel,  to  restore  matrimony  to  its  primitive  splen- 
dor; and,  lastly,  to  destroy  celibacy  as  effectually  as  you  havedOiie 
popery.    Which  will  oblige  ^our  petitioners, 

Asy  in  duty  bound,  ever  to  pray,  &c« 

This  petition  is  subscribed  by  threescore  thousand  hands^  and 
never  a  cracked  maidenhead  or  widow  amongst  them.       « 
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Quarto,  containing  Four  Pages. 

By  the  same  Sollkitor  that  drew  up  the  Petition  for  the  Ladie9. 

T  AST  week  a  petition  subscribed  by  the  unmarried  ladies  cam^ 
-^  before  you,  and  what  reception  it  found  yourselves  know  beat 
It  is  true  we  wondered  to  find  an  army  of  maids,  from  whom  the 
world  usually  expects  modesty  and  silence,  so  emboldened  on  the 
sudden  as  to  petition  for  husbands,  and  that  in  the  face  of  the 
world.  Widows  indeed,  who  lie  under  no  such  restrictions,  are  al« 
lowed  in  all  countries  to  speak  for  themselves ;  and  it  is  but  reason- 
able we  should^  for  few  besides  will  submit  to  the  trouble.  It  iaour 
privilege  to  be  obstreperous,  when  we  are  not  heard ;  and  there  if 
one  of  our  predecessors  upon  record  in  the  New  Testament,  who  by 
virtue  of  her  everlasting  clack,  forced  an  old  musty  gentleman  ci 
the  long  robe  at  last  to  grant  her  request. 

Now  heaven  be  praised,  we  are  not  unacquainted  with  mankindf 
which  the  maids,  we  suppose,  will  not  pretend  to;  and  therefoie 
may  appeal  to  them  without  infringing  the  rules  of  decency:  we 
have  seen  them  in  their  best  and  weakest  intervals.  We  know  what 
weapons  they  carry  about  them,  and  how  often  they  can  discharge 
in  an  engagement.  We  have  in  our  times  had  very  severe  eon* 
flicts  with  them,  and  sometimes  they  were  uppermost,  and  then  tiiey 
fell  on  like  thunder  and  lightning;  but  for  all  that  your  petitioneri 
obliged  them  socm  to  quit  the  fiek),  and  leave  part  of  their  ammiini* 
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tionbdiiiid  them.  Give  us  leave,  good  gentlemen^  to  talk  of  these 
our  combates;  for  we  alirays  fought  upon  the  square^  and  therefore 
have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  a  recital.  As  we  hinted*  to  you 
before^  we  have  been  concerned  in  several  fierce  engagements^  and 
the  men  played  their  sharps  against  us,  when  we  could  only  pro* 
duoe  flats  on  our  side ;  and,  besides,  they  drew  their  heavy  cannon 
upon  us,  while  we  ware  forced  to  lie  by  and  receive  their  shot. 
After  all,  though  we  were  so  disadvantageously  set  upon,  and  the 
blood-shedy  that  happened  on  these  occasions,  was  always  on  our 
4iart ;  yet  when  the  fortune  of  the  battle  began  to  change,  and  de- 
clare herself  in  favour  of  us,  we  never  treated  them  otherwise  than 
christians,;  we  never  nailed  up  their  cannon  when  we  had  it  incur 
possession,  so  to  render  it  unserviceable  for  the  future,  but  gave 
them  time  to  recover  breath  again,  and  furnish  themselves  with  a 
kiew  train  oi  artillery.  Is  not  this  a  generous  and  honourable  way 
of  treating  an-  enemy  ?  In  short,  the  devil  take  that  word  short,  for 
your  petitioners  mortally  hate  it;  but  in  fine,  we  have  been  intimate 
with  the  men,  and  the  men  have  been  no  less  intimate  with  us ; 
but  what  is  the  chief  errand  that  sent  us  here,  we  have  every  woman 
of  us  buried  her  respective  man. 

Not  that  we  value  ourselves  upon  that  score,  fo»r  God  forbid  we 
should ;  but  widows  will  speak  the  truth,  let  the  consequence  be 
what  it  will,  and  should  you  make  ten  thousand  acts,  to  oblige  us  to 
hold  our  tongues,  it  would  signify  just  nothing,  we  should  break 
them  all  in  a  moment,  and  that  with  as  much  alacrity  as  the  vint- 
ners in  town  daily  break  the  adultery  act.  Well  then  we  have  all 
of  us  buried  her  respective  man,  ^hich  we  mention  hot»  heaven 
knows  our  hearts,  out  of  ostentation,  but  with  due  fiTief  and  sorrow. 
We  know  a  man's  value  too  well,  not  to  regret  the  loss  of  so  service- 
able a  creature.  We  had  all  of  us  good  husbands,  at  least  we  will 
say  so  now  they  are  gone  ;  and  though  perhaps  we  had  some  reason 
to  complain  of  them  when  they  were  alive,  yet  we  forgive  them  all 
their  faults  and  infirmities,  for  that  single  good-natured  act  of  dy- 
ing, and  leaving  us  once  more  to  ourselves. 

The  foolish  people  of  Athens,  after  they  had  lost  a  good  king, 
would  have  ^o  more  of  the  kind,  forsooth,  lest  a  bad  one  should 
succeed  him.  But  your  petitioners  are  not  such  a  scrupulous  sort 
of  people :  we,  that  have  had  good  husbands,  are  encouraged  to  try 
once  more,  out  of  hopes  of  meeting  the  same  success;-  and  we,  that 
have  had  bad  ones,  are  not  for  all  that  deterred  from  matrimony, 
but  hope  to  mend  our  hands  in  a  second  bargain.  After  all,  should 
we  be  deceived  in  our  expectations,  the  first  may  afford  to  undergo 
a  Uttle  penance,  since  they  were  so  happy  before ;  and  the  latter, 
beinff  accustomed  of  old  to  bear  burdens,  are  therefore  the  better 
enaMed  to  support  themselTes  under  them: 

The  body  of  your  petitioners,  for  after  so  much  preface  it  is  high 
time  to  come  to  business,  consists  of  four  several  classes ;  viz.  the  old 
widows,  the  young  or  middle-aged  widows,  the  rich  widows,  and 
the  poor  Widows,  and  each  of  them  presents  you  with  a  different 
petition. 
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To  be^iD  then  with  the  old  widow8>  and  that  preheminence  i& 
due  to  them  upon  the  score  of  their  age  and  experience,  they 
humbly  supphcate  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  take  their  miserable 
condition  into  consideration.  Old  people  according  to  the  proverb' 
are  twice  children ;  w.hat  wonder  is  it  then  if  they  still  have  a  han- 
kering after  childish  play-things,  and  long  to  have  their  gums  rub- 
bed with  coral  ?  Pray  do  not  mistake  them,  good  gentlemen,  they 
mean  it  in  a  lawful,  matrimonial  sense,  and  hope  you  will  not  cen- 
sure or  think  the  worse  of  them  for  using  this  freedom.  They  ap- 
peal to  all  the  world  who  it  is  that  most  atand  in  want  of  wann» 
comfortable  things,  the  young  or  the  pld :  that  it  is  the  greatest 
charity  to  relieve  the  last,  needs  no  formal  proof,  all  the  hospitaU 
in  the  kingdom  speak  as  much ;  but  alas  !  in  this  uncharitable  age 
they  do  not  expect  to  meet  with  many  friends.  Upon  this  consi- 
deration they  intirely  submit  themselves  to  the  mejrcy  of  the  house, 
not  presuming  to  carry  their  petition  so  high  as  to  request  you  to 
force  people  to  marry  them ;  but  only  that  yo.u  would,  recommend 
their  case  to  the  i  benevolence  of  those  persons,  who,  having  lired 
wickedly  and  at  large  all  their  life-time,  are  w^illing  to  compound 
for  their  sins,  and  do  acts  of  supererogation  in  the  last  soene  of;it« 
Nor  are  they  difficult,  in  their  choice,  they  will  sit  down  content 
with  any  thing;  and  cripples  with  wooden  legs  will  be  chearfuUy 
entertained,  if  they  have  received  no  damage  in  the  diatinguishing 
part.  ■■•:.'  u 

Next  to  these  come  the  rich  widows  ;  and  they  eamesty  beg  of 
your  honourable  hpuse  that  you  would  make  it  felony,  without  .be- 
nefit of  the  clergy,  for  any  one  to  make  court  to  th^m  before*  the 
mournful  twelve  month  is  expired.  They  are  so  perpetually  pes. 
tered  with  suitors  of  all  complexions,  that  they  can  neither  eat^  nor 
sleep,  nor  pray  for  them.  A  new  favourite  has  not  more  humble 
servants  in  a  morning  at  his  levee,  nor  the  commissioners  of  the 

Eay  office  a  greater  croud  of  surly,  grumbling  seamen  than  they 
ave.  Nay,  som^  of  their  passionate  admirers  have  had  the  impu- 
dence to  accost  them  upon  this  chapter,  as  they  have  been  follow- 
ing their  husband's  corpse  to  the  grave,  in  the  very  heighth  of  their 
sorrow,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  funeral  pomp.  If  you  think  it 
too  severe  to  make  it  felony  in  persons -so  offending,  they  desire  you 
to  commute  the  punishment,  and  oblige  every  person  trespassing 
after  that  manner  to  marry  some  widow  as  lancy  inclines  him : 
which  is  all  the  favour  that  the  poor  widows  beg  at  your  hands. 

And  now  comes  up  the  main  body  of  the  young  and  middle-aged 
widows,  \\ho,  as  they  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  especiuly 
since  the  wars  have  made  such  havock  among  the  husbands,  so  thiey 
crave  leave  to  lay  their  petitions  at  your  feet.  But,  before  they  do 
that|  they  think  it  convenient  to  remove  all  those  popular  slanden 
and  objections,  which  ill-natured  people  have  been  longaccustomea 
to  level  against  widows  in  general;  and,  because  their  adversaries 
shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  their  arguments  are  mangled, 
they  will  urge  them  as  home  as  either  themselves,  or  their  best  ad» 
vocates,  could  do  it  for  them. 
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It  is  in  the  first  place  pretended^  that  widows  want  several  of  those 
recommendations  that  set  off  their  sex,  and  particularly  a  maiden- 
liead>  without  which  no  wife,  they  say,  can  he  acceptiihle ;  that 
they  are  still  trumping-  up  stories  of  their  former  husbands^  pur- 
posely to  confront  their  new  ones,  and  so  excessively  talkative,  that 
nothing  but  deafness  is. an  antidote  against  the  noise ;  that  marry- 
ing a  widow  is  like  splitting  upon  a  rock  where  others  have  been 
shipwrecked  before.  After  this>  they  run  the  metaphor  into  Long- 
kne,  second-hand  gloves,  cloaths  of  another's  wearing,  arid  the 
Lord  knows  what  impertinent  stuff.  But  we  shall  answer  them  all 
in  order. 

.To  begin  then  with  the  loss  of  a  maiden-head,  about  which  they 
make  so  horrid  a  clamour,  we  could  teH  them  sad  stories  of  several 
of  their  .betters,  that  on  the  wedding-night  have  fancied  they  have 
dug  up  this  same  chimerical  treasure,  though  it  was  stolen  many 
months  before;,  nay,  weiiave  a  hundred  and  more  of  our  company 
here,  that,  if  occasicm  were,  could  attest  this  upon  their  own  per- 
sonal knowledge.     So  certain  it  is,  that  ^e  nicest  criticks  among 
the  men  may  be  as  easily  imposed  upon  in  this  afikir,  as  your  pre- 
tenders to  antiquity  in  counterfeit  medals.    But,  if  no  woman  can 
please  them  without  this  imaginary  wealth,  and  indeed  it  is  no 
more,  for  most  people  take  it  upon  trust,  we  see  no  reason  why  a 
young  widow,  may  not  be  as  capable  of  obliging  them  as  the  best . 
virgin  in  the  world.    It  is  but  using  a  few  astringents  before,  and, 
at  the  critical  minute,  crying  out,  *  Fie,  sir,  pray,  sir,  will  you  split 
*  n>e.up  ?    Will  you  murder  me  alive  ?    Can  you  take  any  pleasure 
Mn  what  is'so  painful  to  another  ?'    And  the  sparks  are  satisfied 
they  have  made  a  real  sacrifice,  though,  in  truth,  no  more  blood 
was  shed  in  the .  encounter  than  we  see  upon  the  stage  when  one 
actor  kills  another.    If  this  is  their  dear  diversion,  and,  by  the  bye, 
it  is  a  sure  sign  of. their  ill  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  pleased  but 
at  the  expence  of  the  party,  whom  they  pretend  to  love  so  dearly, 
rather  than  lose  them,, we  promise  them  to  howl,  and  sigh,  and  roar 
ejrery  night  in  the  year,  as  heartily  as  an  ox,  when  he's  led  to  the 
slaughter-house,  and  so  entertain  them  still  with  the  ceremony,  at 
least,  of  their  dearly. beloved  maiden-head. 

'.  In  the  next  placei  why  should  we  not  be  permitted  to  refresh  the 
memory  of  a  dull,  lazy  husband,  with  the  noble  performances  of  his 
predecessors }  The  men,  in  King  Charles  the  Second^s  reign,  took 
the  liberty  to  talk  of  the  glorious  conquests  of  our  former  fighting 
iSipnanchs,  and  yel,  for  all  that,  thought-themselves  as  good  subjects 
aA  any  in  the  kingdom.  If  the  reproof  is  just,  where  a  God's  name 
lies  the  harm :  and  surely  the  wife  must  be .  sdilowed  to  be  the  best 
j«dge  of  that  affiiir.  *  Oh  no,  say  they,  it  is  not  the  horse,  but  the 
'  man,  that  best  knows  whether  he  rides  easy.  Content.  But  does 
'  not  the  horse  likewise  know,  whether  his  rider  carries  true  horse- 
<  iniBiti's  weight,  and  whether  he  sits  even  in  the  saddle.'  If  not,  why 
would  Bucephalus  suffer  himself  to  be  backed  by  none  but  Alex- 
ander the  Great  ?       .  ,      . 

But  then  we  are  excesssive  talkative. '  So  are  they,  and  so  are 
n|^tx)f  our  sex,  but  especi$dly  the  lon^ng  mvAa^  w^wi^^\  ^^^^ 
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rection,  if  it  is  a  sin^  w^  are  of  opinion  it  sits  better  upon  us  than 
upon  them.    This  is  not  aD,  marrying  a  widow  is  like  splitting,  npfon 
a  rock  where  others  have  been  shipwrecked.    Well,  we  are  glad 
however  it  is  like  soniethin|.    But»  since  one  simily  is  best  drove 
out  by  another,  why  not,  like  drinking  in  a  room  where  some  ,ii<^ 
nest  gentleman  has  made  merry  before?    Since  nothing  wfll  ga 
down  with  these  squeamish  creatures  in  the  matrimonial  way  but  a 
spick  and  span  new  virgin,  we  wonder  why  they  do  not  keep. op 
the  frolick  in  every  thing  else ;  why,  as  ojflen  as  they  drink,  thtw  dtk. 
not  call  still  for  a  virgin  glass ;  why  they  do  not  eveiymitaaMhi 
a  virgin  plate :  why  they  do  not  still  pull  out  a  'Wpv  soapbox, 
lie  in  virgin-sheets,  talk  politicfa»  in  m  vifgin''€qffee*hou8d,  and  pur- 
sue their  dearly  bekMred  vavktv  to  the  end  of  the  chapter*    Lastly, 
their  indignytiMi^  rises  «t  the  thoughts  of  Long-lane,  and  M  sedood- 
hand  thingvwiatever.    If  the  sparks  are  resolved  to  be  true  to  their 
araoment,  we  are  well  satis^d  they  must  even  say  good-night  to 
alitbinking,  and  writing,  and  talking :  for  at  present  they  think  at 
second-hand,  and  write  ^pd  talk  at  second-hand ;  and  tiiis  ofajec^ 
tion,  as  terrible  as  it  looks,  is  a  thread-bare  weather-beaten  seeondp 
hand  objection  with  a  witness. 

A  late  monarch,  of  happy  memory,  who  was  inferior  to  none  bat 
Sqlomon  in  natural  pfailosophv,  and  chiefly  in  wiuitniaiBiiiK«Hr 
sex,  was  often  heard  to  say^vtiiat  0li6Mtfi  m  mndRi^head  waa  a 
drudgery  fit  &k  wmmm  fear  porceffa.  We  save  all  that  labour  apd 
pains^iir  tttteneeda  no  great  trouble  to  enter  a  city  when  a  breach 
n  O0ce  made  in  the  walls,  and  our  husbands  have  that  satis&ctioD, 
as  to  see  their  ground  ploughed  up  ready  to  their  hands.  To  con- 
clude aU,  a  widow  is  a  tried  gun,  and  carries  the  tower  mark  upon 
her ;  now  who  knows  but  a  maid  may  split  in -the  proving  ? 

Having  thus  justified  the  state  of  widowhood  against  all  the  ob- 
jections that  are  used  to  be  made  against  it,  we  have  nothing  more 
to  add,  but  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  give  yonr  consent  to  the 
three  following  articles : 

First,  That  all  persons,  who  are  not  of  known  parts  and  abi][ities^ 
may  not  only  be  rendered  nncapable  of  marrying  maids,  or  such  aa 
are  reputed  maids,  but  confined  to  the  choice  of  widows  only.  TUa 
we  request  not  so  much  for  our  own  advantage,  as  for  the  case  of 
the  men ;  for  you  know  several  people  can  muce  a  shift  to  keep  die 
king's  highway,  that  are  not  able  to  leap  a  ditch,  or  break  open  m. 
quickset. 

Secondly,  That  all  persons  resolving  to  marry  before  the  age  «f 
twenty-one,  if  they  have  made  no  natural  experiments  before  that 
time,  shall  be  likewise  obliged  to  take  a  widow,  as  they  do  ptlota,    . 
in  difficult  or  unknown  places.    It  is  an  ancient  but  well  grounded 
complaint,  that,  where  two  maiden-heads  meet,  they  produce  no* 
thing  but  mere  butter- prints,  addle-pated  fops,  and  duQ  senselesa, 
sleepy  boobies.     Now,  if  you  pass  this  into  an  act,  in  all  probability 
it  will  contribute  much  to  the  improving  of  our  present  degenerate 
race,  and  certainly,  if  ever  we  wanted  solid  heads,  it  is  at  this  con* 
juncture. 
Thirdly  and  Lasdy,  That  all  widows,  during  their  widxywhood, 
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may  be  excused  from  the  taxes :  for  is  it  not  hard,  good  gentlemeuy 
to  (ray  four  shillings  in  the  pound  for  empty  hou%es.  We  hope  you 
will  consider  farther  of  these  our  reasonable  supplications. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty,  &c. 
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OSNTLEMEN, 

YOU  are  the  sanctuary  of  the  oppressed;  and  it  is  natural  for 
the  sul^ecty  whenever  he  finds  himself  uiigustly  treated,  to  fly 
to  bit  representatives  for  a  redress.  You  that  have  so  efiectually 
mortified  arbitrary  power,  even  in  a  great  monarch,  will  certainly 
never  cherish  it  in  a  lower  station ;  and  this  inclines  us  to  hope, 
that  the  ladies  will  not  find  that  encouragement  at  jour  handsj 
which  their  vanity  prompted  them  to  expect.  Though  their  peti- 
tion to  you  speaks  in  a  very  sublime  stile ;  yet  for  all  that  they  can 
assume  a  di&rent  sort  of  language  in  other  places.  There  they  not 
only  dispute  the  superiority  with  the  men,  but  even  pretend  to  the 
n^rht  of  conquest  over  them ;  for  their  grandmother  Eve,  they  say^ 
triumphed  over  the  weakness  of  our  gpreat  grandfadier  A&m  m 
Paradise ;  and  no^loubt  on  it  had  insisted  upon  that  artSi^  before 
you,  but  that  your  house,  last  week,  so  punished  the  unpalatable 
doctrine  of  conquest.  To  disarm,  them  of  thia  .illegal  pretence, 
which  is  preiudicial  to  the  liberty  and  privBcm^^f  our  sex;,  we  have 
examined  all  the  old  records,  but  cannot  find  the  ktst  appearanee 
t6  colour  such  a  plea.  At  preaei^  .wc  shall  dismi»  this  point  to 
descend  into  the  particulars  of  ikeir  petition,  and  leave  unto  you, 
at  last,  to  decide  tne  controversy,  now  depending  between  us. 

They  complain,  that  the  holy  state  of  matrimony  has  oi  late  years 
been  very  irreverently  spdten  of;  that  it  has  been  rhymed  to  death, 
in.  sonnet,  and  murdered  in  effigie,  upon  the  staffe.  Now  we  would 
Hot  be  guilty  of  that  ill  breeding,  to  say  that  the  ladies,  all.  along, 
found  toe  matter,  and  the  satyrist  onl  v  found  the  words.  However^ 
we  are  assured  from  all  hands,  that  those  persons,  who  have  taken 
the  greatest  pains  to  expose  that  hdy  state,  were  all  of  them  married ; 
to  prove  which,  we  could  name  a  famous  abdicating  poet;  if  we  were 
minded ;  and  we  hope  the  ladies  do  not  expect  we  should  either  de- 
fend or  condemn  them,  till  we  are  married  ourselves,  and  conse- 
yiently  in  a  capacity  to  judge  on  whidi  ttde  the  truth  lies.    At 
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present  we  know  no  more  of  matrimony^  than  a  mere  land-man 
kno\YS  of  the  sea ;  every  gazette  tells  him  of  ahuudance  of  wrecks  f 
but  for  all  that,  he  will  venture  to  sea,  in  hopes  of  making  fifty  per 
cent,  by  exchange  of  his  commodities. 

£ut>  to  make  amends  for  this  melancholy  scene,  they  very  de^ 
voutly  thank  heaven,  in  the  next  place,  that  their  sex  found  the 
benefit  of  the  clergy,  when  the  laity  had,  in  a  manner,  abandoned 
them.  Pray,  gentlemen,  observe  what  returns  of  gratitude  tlie  ladies 
have  made  their  best  and  surest  cards  the  church-men  for  this  their 
loving  kindness.  One  would  have  thought  they  might,,  at  least,' 
have  allowed  their  ancient  friends  the  first  choice  of  the  vintage; 
it  is  no  more  than  what  the  French  do  to  the  Scotch  merchants  at 
Bourdeaiix,  out  of  respect  to  their  old  alliance  ;  but  we  find  no  such 
thing.  Old  superannuated  house-keepers  with  a  maiden-head  de« 
fu  net,  and  farmers  daughters,  are  the  best  presents,  they  give  the 
poor  church  ;  so  they,  on  this  account,  serve  the  christian  parsons; 
as  their  predecessors,  the  pagan  priests,  did  their  deities,  who  used 
to  compliment  Jupiter  with  the  guts  andgarbidge,  and  reserved  the 
remainder  of  the,  bullock  for  themselves.  After  all,  whether*  this 
happens  by  their  own  fault,  or  no,  the  Levites  are  made  but  a  civikr 
sort  of  scavengers  to  carry  off  the  dust  and  rubbish  of  the  sex,  so 
that  the  ladies  may  spare  their  thanks  to  them  if  they  plea(se  ;  for  it 
is  we,  of  the  laity  only,  that  are  in  their  debt  f6r  this  great  civility: 

After  this,  gentlemen,  the  ladies  are  pleased  to  avouch,  that,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  certain  damned  liquor,  called  wine,  the  men  l^ 
the  mere  impulse  of  nature  had  been  long  since  reduced  to  their 
duty.  Here,  by  the  word  duty,  they  plainly  insinuate  a  conquest ; 
and  therefore  we  humbly  beg  that  their  petition  may  be  sent  to  the 
Palace-Yard,  and  there  served  Secundvm  Usum  Sarum,  In  the  mean 
time,  it  is  a  mystery  to  us,  what  makes  the  ladies  vent  their  spleen 
so  furiously  upon  poor  wine,  which  by  the  bye  never  meant  the  least 
harm  in  its  life  to  the  God  of  Love's  subjects,  unless  they  intend  to 
monopolise  ^W  the  drinking  to  themselves ;  or  else,  since  their  sex 
has  been  so  familiar  with  brandy,  blasphemed  by  the  name  of  cold 
tea,  a  jury  of  red-nosed  midwives  have  pronounced  wine  to  be  a 
feeble  impotent  creature,  in  c<)mparison  of  that.  They  wonder, 
why  the  men  should  scruple  to  marry,  out  of  fear  of  cuckoldom, 
and  yet  not  sCrople  to  drink  stummeii  wine  for  fear  of  a  fever.  To 
which  we  reply/that  the  case  is  extremely  different.  Not  one  man 
in  an  hundred  gets  a  fever  by  drinking ;  at  the  same  time,  scarce 
one  in  an  hundred,  that  is  married,  escapes  cuckoldom.  And^ 
gentlemen,  is  not  that  great  odds  ? 

They  would  have  you  pass  it  into  a  law,  that  every  man  should 
be  obliged  to  marry,  immediately  after  twenty-one ;  and,  in  case 
he  refuses  so  to  do,  to  pay  a  good  round  sum  yearly  for  his  liberty: 
though  we  are  all  of  us  agreed  that  one  and  twenty  is  somewhat  of 
the  soonest  to  begin  at.  For  why  should  a  man  be  forbidden  to 
travel  upon  the  road,  unless  he  sets  out  exactly  at  sun-rising  ?  Yet,  • 
out  of  cbifiplaisance  to  the  ladies,  we  are  willing  to  let  it  pass, 
though  we  are  certain  that  half  the  racers  will  be  foundered  before. 
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thirty,  provided  always  (and  to  be  sure,  they  will  never  mistake 
that  word,  either  in  an  act  of  parliament,  or  out  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
.ment)  that  all  virgins,  or  reputed  virgins,  who  are  passed  the  age 
of  one  and  twenty,  and  have  wherewithal  to  set  up.  some  honest, 
well-chined  younger  brother,  but  tarry  in  expectation  of  striking  a 
country-squire  or  alderman's  son,  shall  be  likewise  amerced  the 
-tame  sum  for  their  maiden-heads.  The  ladies,  perhaps,  will  here  ob- 
ject, that  it  is  hard  to  be  taxed  for  an  invisible  estate ;  but  we  say^ 
No*  We  can  name  them  a  hundred  tradesmen  here  in  the  city, 
that,  since  the  revolution,  have  paid  for  what  they. never  had  ;  those, 
for  instance,  that  have  been  rated  at  four  hundred  pounds^  when 
they  were  not  really  worth  one ;  and  yet  so  valuable  a  thing  is  re- 
putation, whether  we  deserve  it  or  no,  lost  nothing  by  the  bargain. 

They  would  have  none  excused  from  marriage,  but  only  the 
impotent  and  frigid,  which,  by  the  bye,  gentlemen,  is  full  as  severe, 
as  if  you  should  vote  that  all  must  troop  to  the  wars,  but  the  parsops, 
and  desire  you  to  erect  a  court  in  every  county,  cpnsisiting  of  half  a 
score  experienced  matrons,  who  shall  have  full  authority  to  ex- 
amine all  persons,  whom  they  suspect  to  carry  clipped  money  about 
them^  for  fear  they  shouH  put  upon  their  spoases,  when  it  is  not 
Ib  their  power  to  change  it.*  Pray  not  altogether  so  hasty,  fair 
ladies.  Let  your  court  have  some  men  in  it,  and  not  all  women : 
then  we  may  expect  to  have  justice  done  us  ;  for  experienced  ma- 
trons are  too  much  a  party  concerned  to  be  trusted  by  themselves. 
We  demand,  whether  it  be  convenient,  that  only  vintners  and  ale- 
drapers  should  have  the  sole  right  of  determining  measures.  Vint- 
ners never  think  the  measures  small  enough ;  but  it  may  so  happen, 
that  your  experienced  matrons,  Anglis,  your  midwives,  may  be  of 
«  different  opinion,  and  so  think  no  measure  large  enough.  Gen- 
tlemen, do  but  remember  the  Tryers,  under  the  kte  reign  of  Fana- 
ticism ;  they  were  .a  parcel  of  inquisitor- divines  set  up  by  the  then 
no  government,  to  license  all  such  persons  that  were  to  be  dispatch- 
ed into  the  vineyard.  Now  these  conscientious  judges,  if  they  had 
a  quarrel  to  a  man,  certainly  rejected  him,  and  put  him. by,  though, 
perhaps,  he  was  master  of  a  more  unexceptionable  talent.than  se- 
veral others  that  had  passed  the  pulpit-master  hefore  him.  This 
needs  no  application. 

They  complain  of  the  excessive  multitude  of  misses  and  harlots, 
in  and  about  the  town,  who,  as  they  express  it,  divert  the  course  of 
those  streams  that  would  otherwise  run  in  the  regular  channel  of 
matrimony.  It  is  a  sad  truth,  we  confess  it,  the  number  of  these  in- 
teilopers  is  very  grievous  :  and  yet  it  is  as  sad  a  truth,  that  the  pe- 
titioning ladies  have  occasioned  it.  Let  them  but  leave  quarrelling 
about  jointures,  and  carry  a  little  more  christian  conoplaisance  about 
them,'  and  thie  other  fry  would  disappear  in  a  moment:  for  whores 
in  a  state  are  like  copper  farthings  in  the  way  of  trade,  only  used 
for  the  convenience  of  readier  change.  But,  though  these  obdurate 
females  are  really  accessory  to  the  great  increase  of  misses,  they 
would  have  every  person  of  quality  who  keeps  one,  in  his  own  de- 
fence, pay  a  good  swinging  fine  to  the  government.    Is  this  reason- 

,  VOL,  X.  !r 
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able  or  fktr  ?  Would  governor  Walker,  do  ye  thini,  hare  done  Hbe 
a  gentleman,  if  he  had  fined  h\h  heroes  of  Londonderry  for  feeding 
en  horse-flesh,  contrary  to  the  stattite,  when  they  had  nothing  At 
to  help  themselves  with  ?  It  is  the  same  in  aM  cases,  whera  time  it 
no  choice  but  downr^ht  necessity. 

They  would  have  yon  enact,  since  they  find  wine  is  so  ptfeoot 
a  rival,  that  none  but  married  men  should  have  tho  privilef^  of  mi- 
tering  into  a  tavern,  that  is,  modestly  speaking,  of  being  Amth. 
With  all  our  hearts,  gentlemen,  providcMl  alwajra,  that  none  tat 
married  women  shall  be  licensed  to  appear  at  the  theatre, 
late-house,  Whitehall,  or  the  park ;  or,  if  they  do,  that  Miy 
ous  cavalier  shall  have  full  liberty  to  carry  them  ofty  without 
ring  the  fkt^  of  poor  Sir  John  Johnson. 

To  present  you  at  one  view,  with  the  merits  of  the  eausf.  The 
ladies  are  weary  of  lying  alone,  and  so  are  we.  TIley  would  fhiti  ta 
ailin^ntageously  married,  and  so  would  yonr  humble  servants.  T%e 
quarrel,  therefore^  on  their  sid^,  is  unjustly  begun.  They  look  upon 
us  to  be  theii^  adversaries,  whereas  wc  have  (he  same  kind  iMlli- 
nations.  to  their  sex,  as  any  of  our  fbre-fhthers;  the  .same  dmiitiay 
the  same  wishes,  by  the  same  tol^en,  we  heartily  believe  they  iMfe 
equal  beauty,  a^d  equal,  if  not  superior  eharais  to  any  oCtmi^  siKk 
befoi^  them.  But  as,  in  a  Knig  tract  of  time,  innorations  eanMt 
foil  to  start  vp ;  so  die  ladies,  either  presuming  on  thellr  emm 
strength,  or  on  the  inadvertency  of  the  men,  have  trun^peA  vp^  ae- 
veral  new  doctrines  upon  us.  A  courtship,  as  theladicto  are  pleaacri 
to  order  it,  is  now  the  greatest  penance  any  man  In  the  wovM  esm 
undergo.  We  must  swear  as  ipany  oaths  as  would  serve  one  of 
hh  majesty's  largest  ^arisons  Ibratw^e-menth,  till  we  are  bc|ieif«d. 
We  must  treat  them  Tike  goddesses,  Ik  prostrate  at  th^ir  fhet,  malK 
presents  so  expensive  ai^i  numerous,  that,  perhaps,  the  wi^*^  por- 
tion will  scarce  make  amends  fbr  what  tjie  mistress  extorted  ftomnB. 
Because  Jacob  could  serve  two  apprenticeship^,  for  his  RacM, 
they  imagine,  that  we  must  do  the  same;  not  considering,  that  the 
race  of  toie  Methuselahs  and  patriarchs  is  quite  extinct,  and  tiiftt 
this  Old  Testament-lover,  were  he  in  our  circumstances,  whebegiii 
to  decay  at  thirty,  would  have  taken  wiser  and  better  measurea. 

These  are  our  sentiments  upon  this  subject :  and,  as  we  do  qycft 
doubt  the  justice  of  this  honourable  house^  so  we  little  question, 
but  thdji  our  cause  will  prevail*  la  a  word,  \ei  love  be  encouraged^ 
and  cru^y  and  co^yness  be  j^unishied* 

Aod  four  petitioiAers,  u  uk  duty  kfiwo^  shall  ^er  ]^raf . 


(     lf9     ) 
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TTIRGINS  and  batchelors,  or  rather  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for 
T  that  is  your  safer  name,  and  so  we  would  advise  yoti  to  title 
youEselres,  we  have  received  both  your  addresses)  and  both  your 
suitff  fie  before  us.  We  confess  that,  to  do  you  equai  rights  you 
both  plead  strongly,  and  pray  heartily :  howev^,  the  fervour  of  the 
suppliant  does  not  always  argue  the  honesty  of  the  petition.  Ttie 
tuoftt  unreasonable,  most  unjust  things  m  the  world,  m^y  be  as  vigo- 
rously prayed  for  ^s  the  best.  A  man,  in  his  angry  moments, 
may  as  zealously  wish  to  see  his  honest  neighbour  hanged,  as  be 
fver  wished  in  a  fit  of  sickness  to  he  saved.  The  same  tradesman's 
wife,  that  at  morning  service  could  think  of  nothing  but  Abraham's 
bosom,  before  night,  perhaps,  h^s  alter^  her  note,  and  prayed  with 
^ater  vehemence  to  meet  her  gallant. 

The  merit,  therefore,  and  not  the  oratory  of  the  plea,^  is  thebusi- 
BCM  of  our  examination.  But,  before  we  descend  to  particulars,  we 
must  so  far  join  with  you,  to  own  your  cause  (that  we  may  use  your 
oWn  phcase)  a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  ever  earme 
within  our  walls.  For  hymen  and  love,  generation  and  progeny, 
the  fulfilling  of  the  great  first  commandment,  '  increase  andmuUi- 
ply,'  is  indeed  an  importance  so  hiffh^  that  not  only  the  present  race 
ofmankind,  the  now  occupants  of  the  world,  but  even  the  3^  un- 
born, are  concerned  in  it. 

Having  therefore  duly  weighed  the  whole  controversy  between 
the  petitioners  and  remonstrancers,  we  must  declare  our  ready  ten- 
derness, and,  without  partiality,  favourable  inclinations  both  to  the 
jcomplalnts,  and  complainants,  the  aggrieved  petitioners:  fer  hav- 
ing considered,  that  long  customs,  out  of  the  memory  of  man,  are, 
by  the  British  constitution^  equivalent  to  the  most  binding* laws; 
we  find  upon  search,  that  England  has  been  always  the  heaven  of 
women,  and  also,  by  another  customary  female  claim,  that  a  woman 
never  loses  her  honour ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  practised  de- 
fejqence  and  complaisance  to  the  sex  is  an  unalienable  right.  Upon 
the  said  premises  duly  considered,  as  we  sit  here  not  to  destroy 
fundamentals,  but  to  support  them,  we  must  aUow  a  great  many 
unquestioned  prerogatives,  ^  their  just  and  natural  right ;  a  fair 
Magna  Charta  on  the  soft  sex^s  side. 

Nevertheless,  not  to  come  to  any  conclusive  determination, 
Cattsa  inaudita,  we  think  it  h'^ghly  concurrent  with  our  own  honour 
and  justice,  to  discuss  the  main  points  in  dispute  between  the  ladies 
and  batchelors,  before  we  come  to  any  final  decision  on  either  side. 

First  then,  we  cannot  but  take  notice  that  the  batchelors  very 
unjustly  charge  the  petitioners  with  difficult  courtship :  thejprfttepdt- 
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ed  servitude  of  tedious  Jacob-prenticeships,  &c.  being  in  the  wboltf 
a  most  notoriously  false  and  malicious  suggestion.  For  how  can 
any  mail  in  his  right  wits  believe  that  ten  thousand  green  sickness- 
maidensy  subscribers  to  the  petition,  can  be  those  hard-hearted  , 
Rachel  mistresses,  as  if  life,  health,  and  love  were  so  little  dear  to 
them,  that  they  would  rather  die  martyrs  to  oatmeal,  loam,  and 
chalky  than  accept  such  able  doctors  and  such  pleasant  physick  for 
their  recoveries,  in  that  only  Elixir  Vitce,  man  and  matrimony. 

Nay,  do  not  the  whole  body  of  petitioners  most  frankly  and  gei»- 
rously  avow,  both  for  their  majesties'  and  the  nation's  service,  their 
ready  inclinations  and  desires  of  recruiting  the  yearly  Flandrian 
mortality,  by  au.  immediate  consummation  and  propagation.  Is  not 
the  fair  Festival-sheet  hung  out,  with  all  the  heartiest  bridal  com- 
pliment, of 'Wake,  sleepers,  rise  and  eat?'  And  can  the  ungra&ful 
Jbatchelors  talk  of  seven  years  courtship,  after  such  endearing  invi- 
tations !  But,  however,  if  by  chance,  once  in  an  age,  they  meet 
with  a  thick-shelled  bitter  almond,  must  the  generality  of  the  sex, 
the  tender  pistachoes,  requiring  not  half  the  cracking  labour,  and 
with  ten  times  the  sweeter  kernel,  be  falsly  reproached  and  reviled  ? 

And  whereas  the  batchelors  ridiculously  object  their  fear  and 
dread  of  entering  into  the  matrimonial  state,  from  the  suggested 
frailty  and  brittleness  of  the  weaker  vessels :  to  obviate  the  folly  of 
that  fear,  and  the  shallowness  of  that  argument,  we  declare,  Nemine 
contrddicente,  the  fair  sex,  not  to  diminish  their  value,  to  be  .true 
precious  porcelane,  and  it  lies  only  in  the  gentle  usage  and  t^o^r- 
ness  of  the  handling,  to  preserve  them. 

And  we  farther  declare  this  petition  of  the  longing  ladies,  notwith- 
standing the  scurrilous  batcoelors  ridiculing  and  censorious  re- 
flexions, to  be  as  honest  a  supplication^  as  a  prayer  for  daily  bread ; 
for  every  thing  would  live. 

And  whereas  one  gre^t  bar  to  matrimony  are. the  common  pre- 
tensions of  good  husbandry,  in  ch using  rather  to  buy  at  Hackney, 
than  keep  a  milcher  of  their  own ;  as  thereby  endeavouring  to 
avoid  the  expensive  concomitants  of  wedlock.  Now,  as  these  un- 
thinking remonstrancers  never  consider  the  dangerous  risques  of 
their  own  Latiiudinarian  principles  and  practices,  in  incurring  the 
hazard  of  coming  to  Sassapiralla  and  Guiacum,  and  the  rest  orthe 
dry  drugs,  infinitely  more  expensive  than  the  objected  matrimonial 
sweetmeats  and  caudles,  gossipings  and  christenings,  &c.  the  con- 
fectioners a  much  easier  than  the  apothecaries  bill,  and  one  Dr. 
Wall  a  heavier  incident  charge  than  two  Chamberlains. 

We  therefore  think  fit  to  lay  before  their  eyes  the  too  common 
too  threatening  malevolence  of  those  malignant  ascendants,  viz. 
Venus  in  the  lower  house^  and  Mercury  in  the  upper  one ;  and 
withal  advise  them  to  reflect,  that  the  nursery  of  a  whole  fire-side 
is  not  half  the  expence  of  rearing  of  galloping  runners  into  stand- 
ing gouts.  We  could  likewise  further  convince  them,  that  the  uni- 
versal havock  of  all  the  maims  and  cripples,  from  French  chain- 
shot  and  splinters  got  betwixt  wind  and  water,  is  much  the  vaster 
hospital  rent-charge^  than  the  pensions  of  Chelsea  and  Chatham. 
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However,  if  no  counsel  nor  precept  can  reduce  them  from  their 
infamous  reprobation  to  the  honourable  state,  we  hereby  enact  ihift 
punishment  of  their  apostasy,  that  they  live  in  their  sins,  and  die  in 
their  shame ;  and,  as  the  last  public^  brand,  be  utterly  debarred 
€ven  that  common  civiUty  of  bribing  the  searchers,  and  softening 
the  bill  of  mortality,  by  slurring  a  shame-faced  consumption  upon 
a  scandalous  rot. 

.  But  to  begin  our  examination  into  the  petitioners  greatest  and 
loudest-tongued  grievance,  the  multitude  of  misses;  and  all  the 
fatal  influences  from  those  reigning  ascendants ;  that  not  only,  as 
the  petitioners  modestly  complain,  divert,  but,  as  we  may  safely 
add,  poison  thos^  wholesome  streams  which  would  otherwise  run  in 
the  regular  channel  of  matrimony ;  we  shall  hefre  subjoin  our  power 
and  authority  for  accomplishing  a  thorough  reformation  in  this  par- 
ticular; \f  ith  the  following  inflictions  and  punishment  for  the  dis* 
couragement  and  suppression  of  the  said  notorious  vice  and  en- 
ormity. 

Whereas  therefore,  to  the  scandal  of  the  age,  it  has  been  often 
experienced,  that  a  witty  and  beautiful  spouse  has  been  abandoned 
for  a  bard-favoured  dowdy  miss ;  under  no  other  shadow  of  excuse, 
than  the  pretended  discovery  of  having  found  a  fiddle  abroad,  and 
therefore  slighting  the  unmusical  instrument  at  home.  Now,  in  ut- 
ter detestation  of  such  abominable  pretences,  and  such  unnatural 
■conjugal  abdication,  together  with  the  manifest  justice  of  Lex  Tali- 
pnis,  we  do  hereby  license  and  authorise  the  aforesaid  fair  abandon- 
ed, as  well  for  the  alleviation  of  doleful  widowed  nights,  and  virgin 
sheets,  as  for  the  support  of  the  family,  possibly  in  no  small  danger 
from  such  neglect  and  desertion,  to  borrow  the  assistance  of  some 
dignified  younger  brother,  to  raise  heirs,  Sec.  without  incurring  the 
pranainire  of  elopement ;  or,  upon  non -readiness  and  failure  of 
such  honourable  supply,  to  have  free  leave  to  take  up  with  some 
coarser  domestick  menial,  though  but  to  the  homely  tune  of  Drive 
on.  Coachman. 

And,  in  like  manner,  it  is  resolved  and  ordered,  that  all  those 
ramblers  and  strays  under  that  misleading  ignis  fatunsy  the  sweet 
sin  of  variety,  that  shall  therefore  grasp  at  out-lying  nluralities, 
though,  possibly,  naturally  so  weak-gifted,  as  to  be  scarce  suffici- 
ently qualified  for  due  incumbence  at  home,  shall,  for  the  said  wO- 
ful  ofience  of  non-residence,  incur  the  penalty  of  sequestration^  to 
be  supplied  by  a  curate,  from  the  choice  of  the  parish. 

And  whereas  the  fair  complainants  too  loudly  inveigh  against 
their  powerful  rival,  wine,  and  the  present  too  spreading  idolatry  of 
the  bottle,  and  the  dangerous  concomitants  thereof:  which  the 
Imtchelors  endeavour  to  soften  and  sweeten,  by  insinuating  the 
juice  of  the  grape  no  ill-naeaning  enemy  to  the  Ood  of  Love's  subjects. 
For  adjustment  of  the  dispute,  be  it  resolved,  that  wine  be  no  far- 
ther encouraged  than  as  amorum  famulus,  a  good  servant  but  a  bad 
master  ;  to  be  indulged  and  cherished  as  a  moderate  grace-cup ,; 
to  make  love  chirp,  but  not  sleep  ;;  and  be  used  for  sauce  and  relish^ 
not  for  souse  and  pickle.    Be  it  therefore  enacted,  tbat^  iot  due 
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punishment  of  tho«e  violent  claret-hunters,  that,  by  abuse  of  this 
lawful  and  limited  indulgence,  do  outrun  all  bounds,  to  the  mdciihfg 
a  toil  of  a  pleasure,  and  a  tedious  tiresome  fox-chace  of  it ;  it  may 
and  shall  be  lawful  for  the  sweet  neglected  Venus,  like  the  OM 
modest  Diana,  to  punish  all  such  capital  ofifenders  with  the  front  of 
an  Acteon  ;  it  being  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  wilfbl 
neglect  of  family  duty,  and  all  fal^e  measures  of  due  bencTolenc^^ 
fall  as  justly  under  parliamentary  censure  and  lash  as  the  iklse 
packing  of  butter. 

And  whereas  the  crying  shame  of  the  daily  scandalous  i^kiifies, 
the  licentious  scurrilous  pamphlets,  doggrel  and  play-house  farces 
upon  the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  is  no  small  grievance  of  die 
petitioners :  this  honourable  committee,  as  fully  impowered  to 
search  papers  and  records,  have  found  the  said  libels  to  be  wholly 
matter  of  malice  and  calumny,  the  generality  of  the  authors  being 
either  some  scribbling>  aspiring,  slighted  pretenders  to  some  fiiir 
disdainful  Celia ;.  and  therefore,  in  pure  spight  and  revenge,  pdted 
and  persecuted  with  satire  and  lampoon,  for  no  other  sin  but  her  be- 
ing deaf  and  invincible  to  ditty  and  sonnet;  and  thereupon  the 
whole  honouraUe  state  of  wedlock  maliciously  vilified,  with  the 
outcry  of  dry  meat,  for  no  other  reason,  but  that  themselves  arc 
thrown  out  of  the  chace,  and  excluded  the  game  :  or  otherwise,  if 
aiieh  wedlock  railing  be  the  venom  and  gall  of  any  married  author, 
w<e  conclude  it  the  product  of  some  very  hard  bargain,  as  possibly 
some  old  tapped  leaky  broach  at  home,  and  thereupon  his  palate 
wholly  depraved  and  sowred  with  this  nauseous  draught  of  lees. 
Nevertheiess,  all  the  said  villainous  ribaldry  and  libels,  as  hatched 
and  contrived  for  sowing  sedition,  and  fomenting  schism  within  the 
peaceable  and  united  ecclesiastical  provinces  c?  hymen  ftnd  kMre, 
we  do  hereby  adjudge  and  sentence  to  the  old  doom  of  kimtieo 
cemburtndo. 

And  whereas  our  fair  petitioners  enforce  their  suit,  from  our  con- 
descension to  the  humble  debates  of  cutting  the  rivers  Log  and 
Wye,  &c.  Be  it  therefore  resolved  and  ordered  accordingly,  that 
the  present  Virgin  Shallows,  hithertoof  no  farther  use  than  the  dM^ 
ing  a  poor  water-mill,  &c.  be  dug  into  deeps  and  channels,  and 
made  navigable  for  traders  and  voyagers^  and  so  rendered  usdtel  to 
the  publick  for  the  serviceable  bearing  of  bulk  and  buKhen. 

Provided  still,  that  all  the  fair  bridal  pretenders  shall  bring  their 
whole  loaf  to  the  spousal  board,  and  not  have  any  of  the  Inasing 
crust  pared  off  by  any  hungry  sharper  for  breakfast,  before  the 
good  man  in  black  has  said  grace  for  the  nuptial  night  suppar, 
with  the  rest  of  the  usual  ceremonies  of  ^  Fall  to  in  God's  name/ 

But  if,  by  any  frail  mischance,  an  unhappy  falling  fair,  under 
pretence  of  a  pure  untouched  domestic  utensil,  shall  bring  a  erased 
pipkin  into  play,  she  shaH  be  obliged,  by  a  true  and  thorough  refor- 
mation, and  engagement  of  hef  ^ture  more  steady  uprightness,  t« 
give  security  that  a  cracked  maidenhead,  like  a  broken  bone,  skill 
be  the  strongest  where  it  is  set  again,  or  otherwise  to  forfeit  all  right 
and  befiefit  of  our  favour  and  protection. 
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Litstly,  Be  it  ordered,  in  favour  to  the  pcititioners  proposed  supply 
towards  recruiting  the  human  dearth  4nd  scarcity  mkde  by  th[e 
hungry  devourer.  War,  that  a  clause  be  inserted  to  root  out  of  all  the 
female  physick-gairdens,  and  indeed  from  out  the  >vhole  common- 
wealth,  thost'  dangerous  plants  called  Cover-Shame,  alias  Savin« 
and  other  anti-conceptivt  weeds  and  poisons,  those  notorious  restor- 
atives of  slender  shapes,  and  tender  reputations,  to  the  loud  and  cry- 
ifig  shame  of  '  kwe  lost,  and  a  good  thing  thrown  away/ 

As  for  wh^t  relates  to  the  chaplains,  we  are  willing  to  allow 
them  plenty  of  meat,  drink,  and  tobacco,  the  most  zealous  part  of 
their  supphcationy  nay,  to  sit  down  at  table  with  their  patrons^ 
provided  they  do  not  take  upon  them  to  censure  the  management 
«f  the  family.  But,  whereas, they  petition  to  be  freed  from  any 
obligation  to  marry  the  chamber-maid,  we  can  by  no  means  assent 
to  it ;  the  Abigail^  by  immemorial  custom,  being  a  Deodand,  and 
bekMaging  to  h^y  church. 

We  thank  the  poets  for  their  good-will  to  the  government,  as  ap- 
pears by  their  proposal  to  raise  a  fund  of  six-hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  supp9rtof  it;  but  do  not  think  it  convenient  to  raise 
any  money  either  out  of  them,  or  the  ribbon-weavers.  The  only 
tax  we  lay  upon  them,  is  to  canonise  all  our  heroes  that  die  in 
Flanders,  and  to  record  their  victories  in  verse.  And  this  will  be 
BO  burdensome  employment  for  them. 

And,  lastly,  as  for  the  widows,  provided  they  will  engage  never 
to  talk  bawdy,  and  qtM)te  the  sayings,  or  praise  the  valour  of  their 
dead  husbands,  we  will  grant  all  and  every  clause  in  their  petition, 
vi£.  The  old  widows  shall  have  their  gums  rubbed  with  coral. 
The  rich  shaQ  be  indulged  a  twelve-months  rest.  The  poor  shall 
have  the  forfiritures  they  be|;  for ;  and  the  young  receive  full  satis- 
fiurtioQ  in  their  three  articles; 
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Cr  THAT  HERO   OF    POLITICAL  LEARKINO, 

NICHOLAS  MACHIAVEL> 

The  second  Tacitus.    MS. 

IJICHOLAS  Macbiavel  is  cried  down  a  villaio^  though  many 
^^  think  he  deserves  a  better  title. 

Who  intends  to  express  a  dishonest  man,  calls  him  a  Machia- 
vitian ;  they  mi^  as  well  say,  be  was  a  Sirafibrdian,  or  a  Marl- 
boriiin;  thus  men  embrace  tbe  first  apparitions  of  virtue  and  vice, 
and  let  the  substance  pass  by  untouchea. 

He  was  not  only  an  Italian;  but  a  courtier. 

lie  was  secretary  to  the  state  of  Florence,  of  which  he  wrote  aa 
e|[|iidlent  and  impartial  history. 

He  lived  in  the  days  of  Pope  Alezandftr  the  Sixth*  being  familiar 
with  his  sou  Caesar,  and  what  those  princes  were,  is  sufficiently 
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known;  no  times  were  fuller  of  action^  nor  shewed  the  instability  of  - 
worldly  honours  more^  than  the  occurrences  that  happened  in  Italy 
in  his  time,  j  .         . 

Now  from  a  man  wholly  employed  in  court  aflairs,  when  it' was 
^  thought  a  madness  to  look  beyond  second  causes,  worse  things  might 
'  have  been  with  better  reasofn  expected,  than  these  so  bitterly  cob- 
demnedj  which  are  indeed  but  Aie  history  of  wise  impieties,  beipg 
before  imprinted  in  the  hearts  of  ambitious  pretenders/ and,  by  huB 
made  legible  to  the  meanest  understandings  ;  yet,  he  is  more  blam- 
ed for  this  fair  expression,  than  they  are  that  daily  commit  far 
greater  impiety;  than  his  or  any  pen  else  is  capable  to  express. 

Most  of  the  estates  of  Italy  did  in  his  time  voluntarily,  or  were 
compelled  to  change  their  masters ;  neither  could  that  school  teach  ' 
him  any  thing  more  perfectly,  than  the  way  to  greatness;  nor  he 
write  a  more  acceptable  treatise  than  Aphorisms  of  state. 

He  saw  the  kingdom  of  Naples  torn  out  of  the  house  of  Aiy<m, 
by  Ferdinand,  and  the  people  kept  in  tyranny  both  by  the  faUier 
and  the  son. 

'  He  saw  the  no  less  mad,  than  disloyal,  ambition  of  Lodowick, 
Duke  of  Milan,  who  took  the  government  upon  him,  out  of  die 
hands  of  yrung  Galeas,  with  as  much  treachery  and  cunning  as 
Francis  Sforza,  father  to  Galeas,  had  ddtie  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

He  beheld  Charles  the.  Eighth,  king  of  France,  brought  into  ^ 
Italy,  by  the  said  Duke  of  Milan,  to  keep  the  people  at  gaze,  whilst 
he  poisoned  his  nephew,  who  was  to  expect  the  dukedom;  when  he 
was  of  age. 

He  saw  the  descent  of  Charles  winked  at  by  Pope  Alexander  the 
Sixth,  in  hopes  to  raise  a  house  for  his  son  Cssar,  out  of  the  mins 
x>f  some  of  the  princes,  in  which  he  was  deceived ;  for  the  Freiich 
king  made  himself  master  of  all  Italy,  entered  Rome  twice,  put  the 
Holy  Father,  to  take  sanctuary,  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  to 
subscribe  to  such  conditions,  as  the  victorious  king  was  pleased  to 
prescribe  him;  upon  which  his  holiness  came  out,  and  though 
Charles,  in  shew  of  reverence,  did  kiss  his  foot,  yet  he  took  his  son 
Caesar  for  hostage,  to  secure  the  performance  of  his  promise,  though 
he  covered  it  with  the  name  of  Ambassy,  ever  to  reside  with  the 
king,  in  token  of  amity. 

And  after  Csesar  made  his  escape,  the  holy  father,  contrary  to 
his  oath,  made  a  league  against  the  French  king. 

He  was  an  eye-witness  of  an  amity,  contracted  between  the  vicar 
of  Christ  and  his  known  enemy,  the  Turk ;  with  whom  he  agreed; 
for  money,  to  poison  his  brother^  who  was  fled  hito  Christendom^ 
for  fear  of  his  brother  Bajazet^  then  reigning,  and  was  under  the 
pope's  protection  at  Rome ;  he  saw  the  French  king  lose  all  Italy, 
within  the  small  time  he  had  gained  it» 

He  saw  both  Pope  Alexander  and  his  son  overthrown,  by  one 
draught  of  poison,  prepared  by  them8e.lve8  for  others ;  of  which  the 
father  died  presently,  but  the  son,  by  reason  of  youth,  and  anti- 
dotes,  had  leisure  to  see  what  he  had  formerly  gotten  torn  out  of  his. 
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bands,  and  he  forced  to  fly  to  his  father-in-law^  the  King  of  Navarrej 
in  whose  service  lie  was  murthered. 

He  was  an  observer  of  ambitious  practices,  of  princes ;  of  the 
domestical  impiety  of  the  pop^/ who  was  corrival  with  his  two  sons, 
in  the  love  of  his  own  daughter,  the  Lady  Lucretia,  whom  they  all 
three  enjoyed ;  which  brai  such  a  hatred  between  the  brothers^ 
that  Caesar,  being  jealous,  that  the  other  had  a  greater  share  in 
her  affection,  killed  him  one  ni^t,  and  threw  him  into  the  Tyber, 

.He  observed  that  men  in  soft  raiment  might  be  found  at  court,  - 
but  their  consciences  seared  and  hard. 

He  saw  how  princes  never  kept  their  promises  so  exactly,  as  not 
to  fail,  when  they  see  a  greater  profit  falling  out,  another  time,  by 
breaking  them. 

Is  not  falsehood  and  deceit  their  true  dialect,  nay  cozenage,  re- 
duced into  so  necessary  an  art  amongst  them,  so  that  he,  that  knows 
not  how  to  deceive,  knows  not  how  to  live  ?  Let  any  one  judge,  that 
reads  their  stories. 

Breach  of  faith  in  private  men  is  ac(x)unted  dishonourable  and 
damnable,  but  kings  claim  a  largen  character^  by  reason  of  their 
universal  commerce ;  and,  as  aml^jsadors  ought  to  be  excused,  if 
they  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  their  country,  because  they  represent 
their  masters  persons,  with  far  greater  reason,  then,  may  they  do 
it,  that  employ  them. 

Many  governments  are  like  natural  bodies  ;•  outwardly  they 
shew  a  comely  structure,  but  search  into  the  int  rails,  from  whence 
the  original  and  true  nourishment  proceed,  and  there  will  be  found 
nothing  but  blood,  filth,  and  stench. 

His  fortune  is  to  be  commiserated,  that  he  in  particular  should 
bear  the  infamous  marks,  which  belong  to  the  vilest  statesmen  in 
general.  -  ^ 

It  was  his  profession,  to  imitate  the  behaviour  of  princes^  were  it 
never  fb  unseemly  ;  nay,  religion  itself  cannot  condemn  the  specu- 
lation of  ill,  in  ministers  of  state,  without  laying  herself  and  pro- 
fessors open  to  all  injury. 

What  are  chronicles,  but  registers  of  blood,  and  projects  to  pro- 
cure the  spilling  of  it?  The  princes,  there  named,  put  in  red  let- 
ters, yet  hone  blames  them  that  write  them. 

Who  could  advise  better  than  this  Florentine,  a  member  of  the 
Koman  church  ?  And  he  is  iii  that  regard  to  be  less  blamed,  for 
discovering  the  wicked  practices  of  ambitious  men,  because  he  had 
as  much  converse  with  the  pope,  then  in  being,  as  any  man,  and 
with  whom  all  impieties  were  as  familiar  as  the  air  he  breathed  in. 

If  any  can  pretend  a  just  quarrel  with  Machiavel,  they  are  kings  ; 
for  as  it  is  the  ordinary  course  of  light  women,  to  find  fauk  with 
the  broad  discourse  of  that  they,  maintain  their  power  by.:  so 
statesmen  may  best  Uame  the  publication  of  those  maxims,  that 
they  put  in  practice;  with  more  profit -and  security. 

If  the  unjust  stewatd  was  comm'ended  for-  his  worldly  wisdom, 
what  doth  he  say  more  of  Caesar  Borgia,  than  that  he  was  a  politick 
t^ant  ?    And  if,  without  leave  of  the  text,  be  proposes  him^  for  an 
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example,  yet  it  is  of  ill ;  and  who  is  more  fit  to  be  a  pattern  of^  or 
to  villainy,  than  one  of  the  same  coat  > 

If  the  fives  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  or  the  Fourteenth,  were  ex- 
aminedy  it  will  be  found  they  acted  more  ill  than  Machi^vel  wrote, 
or,  for  ought  is  known,  ever  thou$rht;  yet  the  first  hai^  wisdom  in- 
scribed on  his  tomb,  and  the  last  is  cried  up  for  a  ^nreat  statesnoan. 
And  did  not  they  always  kiss  their  crucifix,  afler  the  doin^-of  a  dis-* 
honest  thing,  pronouncing  a  sentence  or  two,  that  discovered  the 
complexion  of  their  heatts,  they  might  have  passed  for  as  honest 
men,  as  their  wise  ancestors,  or  any  princes  in  their  times,  who  now 
lie  quiet  in  their  graves ;  a  favour  this  man  is  denied,  by  ignorant 
and  ungrateful  posterity. 

He  being  to  make  a  grammar  for  the  understanding  of  tyranni- 
cal government,  is  he  to  be  blamed,  for  setting  down  the  gene  al 
rales  in  it? 

He  instructs  wise  princes  to  dispatch  their  ungrateful  actions  by 
deputies,  and  those  that  are  popular  with  their  own  hands. 

ypon  how  great  disadvantage  should  a  good  prince  treat  widi  a 
bad,  if  he  were  not  only  familiar  with  the  paths  of  wickednear,  but 
knew  other  ways  to  shun  them,  and  how  to  undermine  the  treacher* 
o^  practices? 

He  hath  raked  the  truth  too  fisir,  in  many  things,  which  makes 
hini  smeU  as  he  doth  in  the  nostrils  of  ignorant  people ;  whereat 
the  better  experienced  know  it  is  the  wholsome  savour  of  the  court, 
especiaUy  where  the  king  is  of  the  first  head. 

He  would  have  men  prepared  to  encounter  the  worst  of  men ; 
and  therefore  he  resembles  him  to  a  man  driving  a  flock  of  sheep, 
into  a  comer,  and  did  there  take  out  their  teeth,  and  instead,  gave 
each  of  them  a  set  of  wolves  teeth;  so  that,  whereas  one  shepherd 
was  able  to  drive  a  whole  flock,  now  each  sheep  had  need  of  a  par« 
ticnlar  shepherd,  and  all  little  enough. 

He  was  of  an  honourable  family  born  at  Florence,  and  the  writer 
hereof,  heing  about  the  year  l64'2>  at  Florence,  made  what  inqnarf 
he  could  after  his  reputation,  and  found  that  he  left  a  good  mast 
hehind  him,  as  of  a  pious,  charitable,  sincere,  good  man,  as  any  in 
that  city. 

By  James  Boevey,  Esq ;  at  Cheam  in  Snnej^ 

Anno  Saliitis  1692, 
Mtatis       71. 
♦Cheam,  in  Surry. 

On  the  North  WaU,  m  a  fair  Marble  Monument ^  is  this  Inscr^ftion : 

In  Memory  of 

James  Bovey,  Esq; 

>vho  was  buried  near  this  place,  January  the  19,  l695. 

And  also  of  Margarctta,  his  Wife, 

buried  August  the  Sd,   1714. 

In  the  7<M  Year  of  her  Age. 

*  VldeArti.  AnI.  Sarrey)  ^M»  11.  |>.  115. 
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N.  fi.  The  copy  of  this  discotiTse,  which  wM  in  the  Harleian 
Library,  being  imperfect,  we  hkve  been  obliged  with  that  which  is 
here  printed,  being  the  author's  original  MS.  by  Pieter  ThooipsoOt 
Esq;  the  present  worthy  High  ShcHff  of  Swrrcy* 


AN 

ACCOUNT 

OP    TII£ 

LATE  TERRIBLE  EARTHQUAKE   IN  SICILY, 

WITH   MOST  OF  ITS  PAKTlCUIiAaS. 

Done  from  the  Italian  Copy,  printed  at  Romi. 

I 

Lonloii :  Printed  for  Richard  Baldwin,  near  the  Oxford-Arois,  in  Warwid^ofauMy 

1693.    Quarto,  containing  thirty-six  Paget. 

THE  TRANSLATOR  TO  THE  READER. 

THIS  account  of  the  late  terrible  earthquake  in  Sicily ,  I  thought, 
deserved  to  be  put  in  English.  I'he  author,  who  is  a  priest,  has 
wrote  it  in  a  very  plain  style ;  and  I  have  ventured  to  leave  out  se- 
veral things  that  are  in  the  original,  especially  that  relate  to  mira- 
cles, and  other  fopperies  bis  profession  leads  him  to  believe.  A« 
to  the  rest,  I  have  translated  it  as  near  the  Italian  as  I  can,  and 
with  the  saiqe  simplicity  of  expression,  which  is  more  to  be  valued 
in  accounts  of  this  nature,  than  flourishes  of  rbetorick.  / 

iHE  late  earthquake,  that  fell  out  in  Sicilv,  is  of  so^tonishing 
a  nature,  as  can  be  easilie^  imagined  than  expressed ;  and 
such  a  one  as  can  hardly,  if  at  all,  be  paralleled  in  any  precedioff 
age.  It  is  true,  that  island  has  been  often  the  scene  of  such  kiiia 
of  tragedies,  and  the  irruptions  of  mount  MUaa  have  been  no  news 
in  the  world  for  near  two  thousand  years  past:  but  whether,  as  an 
effect  of  the  anger  of  heaven,  or  of  the  craziness  of  this  globe  of  the 
earth,  which  eeeros  to  begin  to  yield  to  the  injuries  of  ticae,  as  all 
other  things  do ;  certain  it  is,  that  this  last  earthquake,  for  the 
suddenness  of  it,  and  the  mighty  deaolatious  it  hasproduced«  isUie 
■loat  astonishing  <Hie  that  ever  was. 

Philosophers  will  be  inclinable  to  search  for  the  natural  causes  of 
Aich  a  phcenomeiion,  in  the  quality  and  temper  of  the  summer  that 
went  before :  and  1  am  willing  so  far  to  humour  them,  as  to  aufipoae^ 
thatthe  many  great  rains  and  intense  heatsy  succeediag  so  often 
«nie  another  tins  last  summer  m  all  the  southenoi  parts  of  &\diy^ 
might  contribute  to  this  afRrightfdl  irruption :  for  the  iiapeveepti«' 
hie  chasms,  thereby  made  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth*  ni^ht  pio- 
^My  give  rocmi  for  the  vapours  of  the  atmoiphere»  to  inaiauale 
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themseWes  into  those  subterraneous  cavities,  which  afterwards  di* 
lating  themselves,  and  requirinp^  greater  room,  must  needs  fprcc 
their  way  through  all  obstacles  that  penned  them  in.    ' 

But,  leaving  this  disquisition  toothers,  it  would  seem  this  eartih-' 
quake  carried  along  with  it  some  more  than  ordinary  marks  of  an 
immediate  stroke  of  heaven.  And  as  seldom  the  divine  .vengeance 
exerts  its  power  upon  us  mortals  in  any  national  calamity,  without 
giving:  us  some  previous  warnings ;  so  this  late  stroke  was  ushered 
in  with  unwonted  presages,  of  which  it  were  hard,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  give  any  natural  cause,  though  perhaps,  I  be  as  little  a  to- 
tai;y  to  superstition,  as  any  man  can  be,  notwithstanding  the 
world  is  pleased  to  tax  our  order  with  it ;  yet  the  strangeness  of  one 
or  two  omens,  that  preceded  this  earthquake,  may  justly  prevail 
with  me,  to  give  here  a  short  account  of  them. 

Passing  over  that  mighty"  loud  warning  from  mount  iEtna,  that 
happened  for  three  days  togt^ther  in  June  last,  which  is  always  re- 
marked as  a  forerunner  of  some  irruption,  either  of  the  mount  it- 
self, or  of  some  part  thereabouts ;  this  following  strange  phcenome- 
non  fell  out  at  Syracusa,  on  the  fifteenth  of  May  before. 

About  two  hours  before  sun  setting,  the  atmosphere  being  very 
clear,  the  heavens  appeared,  on  a  sudden,  all  on  fire,  without  any 
flashes  of  lightning,  or  the  least  noise  of  thunder,  which  lasted 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  About  which  time  were  seen  in  the 
air,  as  it  were  perpendicularly  above  the  city,  two  rainbows,  after 
the'  usual  manner,  with  points  towards  the  earth,  and  a  third 
transversed ;  the  colours  of  all  three  being  extremely  bright.  This 
was  by  all  spectators  thought  the  more  supernatural,  that  during  - 
the  whole  time  these  rainbows  appeared,  there  jvas  not  one  single 
cloud  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  horizon. 

In  July  thereafter,  atCatanea,  the  nearest  town  to  mount  iEtna, 
there  fell  out  another  as  surprising  presage.  In  the  church  of  the 
Minims  there,  one  father  Baletti  lies  buried;  a  man  who  wa*  be- 
lieved by  the  people  of  that  country  to  have,  by  his  prtiyers,  stop- 
ped the  progress  of  that  fearful  irruption  of  i£tna,  which  happened 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.  The  story  goes,  that  a 
flood  of  bituminous  matter,  like  burning  oil,  being  thrown  out  of  the 
mountain,  was  carried  down  with  a  mighty  rapidity,  to  the  very 
gates  of  Catanea,  bearing  every  thing  before  it  in  its  way.  Every 
body  expected  to  be  immediately  devoured  by  this  sulphureous 
inundation,  when  this  holy  man,  by  his  exorcisms  and  })rayer8|  in 
presence  of  all  the  people,  put  a  stop  to  its  career.  Now  this 
tomb  being  ever  since  held  in  greatest  veneration  by  the  people  of 
Catanea,  and  notwithstanding  his  name  was  never  in  the  calendar; 
yet  daily  prayers  and  ofTerings  ceased  not  to  be  offered  at  his  shrine. 
It  fell  out,  as  I  have  said,  in  July  last,  that  one  morning  when 
the  doors  of  the  church  came  to  be  opened,  the  statue  of  the  saint, 
that  was  placed  upon  his  monument,  was  fallen  down,  and  lay  flat 
on  the  ground.  This  was  at  first  thought  to  be  but  an  ordinary  acci- 
dent ;  but  the  statue,  every  time  it  was  set  up  upon  its  basis  again, 
for  seven  or  eight  nights  together,  was  constantly  found  fallen  down 
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to  the  ground  in  the  morning,  and  at  last  was  forced  to  be  laid 
flat  upon  the  tomb,  in  which  posture  it  lay  till  this  late  destruction 
both  of  it,  and  the  town  itself. 

A  third  presage,  that  seemed  to  foretel  this  earthquake,  hap- 
pened in  a  little  village,  within  three,  miles  from  Catahea,  named 
Alari,  where  used  to  grow  as  good  wine  as  any  in  Sicily.  In  Fe- 
bruary last,  about  sun-setting,  all  the  people  of  the  country  about 
saw,  as  they  thought,  this  village  all  in  flames.  The  fire,  they 
imagined,  began  from  less  to  more,  increasing  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  together,  and  then  all  the  houses  of  the  village  appeared 
as  in  one  flame,  which  lasted  for  about  ^ix  minutes,  till  it  seemed 
to  decay,  for  want  of  more  fewel,  A  great  many  .people,  that 
lived  near  the  village,  when  they  saw  the  fire  first  begin,  came  run- 
ning to  it,  to  do  the  friendly  office  of  helping  to  extinguish  the 
fire ;  and,  all  along  th^  road,  till  they  were  almost  within  the  very 
Tillage  itself,  they  imagined  they  saw  the  fire  extend  itself  more  and 
mpre;  but,  being  entered,  they  found  all  was  a  deception  of  the 
si^ht,  if  not  a  presage  of  that  calamity  that,  some  months  after, 
b'efel  the  place. 

Bat  I  come  to  the  dreadful  earthquake  itself,-  a  greater  than 
which  we  read  not  of,  in  either  ancient,  or  modem  history.  It  is 
here  indeed,  that  I  can  neither  give  myself,  nor  others-,  the  satisfac- 
tion I  could  wish,  there  being  so  many  little  places,  and  even  some 
considerable  towns  destroyed,  where  there  are  no  inhabitants  lefi 
to  give  us  an  account  of  the  manner  how  these  placJes  were  swallowed 
up;  so  that,  of  these,  we  can  have  no  other  narrative,  but  what 
people  at  a  distance,  and  in  a  hurry  themselves,  for  fear  of  sinking 
into  the  same  ruin,  have  been  able  to  give  us. 

This  earthquake  diffused  itself  into  all  these  three  districts,  or 
divisions,  into  which  the  island  of  Sicily  is  ordinarily  divided; 
'  which  are,  1.  Valli  di  Noto,  comprehending  principally  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  island ;  2.  Mazaro,  containing  the  western  and  sou- 
thern parts ;  and^  3.  Mono,  which  confines  itself  to  the  north  and 
north-east  parts  of  the  island.  The  greatest  shaking  reached,  from 
mount  -SEtna,  all  along  to  Cape  Passaro,  the  Pachynus  of  the  an- 
cients. In  all  this  vast  tract  of  land,  nothing  stood  the  shock,  but 
all  fell  under  the  weight  of  a  general  ruin. 

It  was  on  the  seventh  of  January,  1 693,  about  ten  at  night,  that 
mount  ^tna  began  to  utter  those  hideous  roarings,  which  commonly 
usher  in  some  tragedy  of  the  nature  of  what  followed.  Those  loud  bel- 
lowings  continued  till  the  ninth,  when,  about  twelve  of  the  clock,  they 
began  to  cease,  or  rather  fall  lower.  Within  an  hour  after,  the  in- 
habitants of  Catanea,  which  was  the  next  town  to  the  mountain, 
began  to  perceive  a  shaking  under  them,  about  three  minutes  to- 
gedier.  This  did  little  other  hurt,  than  affright  the  people,  and 
give  them  fears  of  some  further  hurt.  It  was  remarkable,  that,  dur- 
mg  the  three  minutes  this  shake  continued,  and  an  hour  before, 
there  was  not  the  least  noise  heard  from  mount  ^tna,  but,  within 
less  than  a  minute  after  the  shake  was  over,  not  only  did  the  noise 
redouble,  infinitely  more  terrible  than  it  had  been  before,  but  the 
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whole  top  of  the  mountain  anpeared  all  in  flaoG^s,  which,  the  wind 
blowings  from  the  weatwaro,  carried  with  it  a  vast  quantity  o£ 
burnt  ashes,  which  have  always  been  found  to  be  the  ordinary  atr- 
tendants  of  those  flamy  irruptions.  It  is  not  certain  how  far  thia 
shake  of  the  ninth  diffused  itself,  but  it  is  probable^  that  more  or 
less  of  it  was  felt  through  most  of  the  south  parts  of  this  Island ;  ftir 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  Mineo,  Palaonia,  Raf^osay  and  the 
town  of  Licodia,  felt  all  of  them  the  same  shake,  and  at  the  very 
same  minute  of  the  day,  as  Catanea  had  done. 

All  this  was  but  the  forerunner  of  the  horridest  shake  of  aXi, 
which  fell  out  on  the  eleventh.  This  affected  the  whole  island^  but 
very  unequally ;  and,  by  the  exactest  computation  that  can  lie 
made,  the  whole  period  of  it  lasted  not  above  six  minutes,  fieom 
Messina  northwards,  to  cape  CoiO|  the  farthest  point  of  Sicily /to 
the  south. 

Catanea  is  thought  to  have  been  the  first  that  fett  under  die 
weight  of  this  heavy  calamity.  This  city,  which  is  as  ancient.^ 
most  in  Sicily,  seated  in  a  pleasant  and  rich  soil,  inhabited:  by  se- 
veral of  the  gentry  thereabouts,  endowed  with  an  university,  |U9d 
containing  about  twenty-four  thousand  souls,  was  sunk  out  ofskrfat 
in  a  moment.  There  happened  some  fisherboats  to  be  at  tba^  tine 
in  the  bay  that  lies  south  of  the  town,  and  within  a  league's  disK 
tance,  who  give  an  account,  that  they  saw  the  city  sink  diown,  with 
die  noise,  as  it  were,  of  some  thousand  pieces  of  great  ordnance 
discharged  all  at  once.  After  it  was  thus  vanis&ed  out  of  their 
sight,  uie  fishermen  say,  that,  some  minutes  thereafter,  to  the 
eastward,  near  niiere  the  city  stood,  there  rose  up  a  little  mountaihf 
which,  lifting  itself  up  several  times  a  considerable  height  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  ground  thereahoutSy  sunk  at  last  likewise 
out  of  their  sight.  The  fisberimen  do  likewise  declare,  that,  during 
all  this  horrid  tragedy,  which  they  saw  be&l  the  city  Catanea,  they 
themselveB  were  every  moment  expecting  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
bay,  by  reason  of  the  strange  violent  agitations  of  the  sea ;  and 
jBcarce  was  this  heaving  up  of  the  imaginary  mountain  on  the  south- 
side  of  Catanea  over,  but  they  fdt  Sie  sea  caJm.  It  is  thought 
there  have  not  escaped,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Catanea,  above  two 
thousand  in  all :  those,  that  escaped,  came  away  either  after  the 
shaking  of  the  ninth,  or  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  ;  and  the 
hideous  roaring  of  mount  .Mna,  which  used  to  be  the  forerunner 
of  some  calamity  on  that  side,  gave  them  warning  to  flee :  but  they 
were  the  better  sort  of  people  only,  that  had  the  opportunity  ti^ 
make  so  happy  an  escape,  the  rest  falling  under  the  univers^i^ 
ruin.  In  the  place,  where  Catanea  stood,  appears  now  at  a  dis- 
tance a  great  lake,  with  some  great  heaps  of  rubbish  appearing  here 
and  there  above  the  water. 

I  had  almost  forgot  one  circumstance  very  remarkable^  which  the 
fishermen,  that  were  in  the  bay  of  Catanea,  at  the  time  of  this  last 
shake,  do  positively  affirm.  They  say,  that  both  before,  and  some 
minutes  after  the  earthquake  happened,  mount  .£tna  appeared 
mere  tha^i  ever  in  flames,  and  the  noise  was  greater  than  it  had 
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been  since  it»  first  irruption  of  the  sefenih.  But,  a  few  nhuitCB 
after  Catanea  was  swallowed  ap^  there  was  neither  flancB  to  be 
seen,  nor  the  least  noise  to  be  heard  for  the  space  of  five  or  six 
boors  together*  And  then  the  mountain  began  a«new  again  to 
roar  and  throw  out  flames  more  duski^  and  smc^y  than  at  aaj 
lime  before. 

The  same  shake,  that  utterly  destroyed  Catanea,  did  lay  in  heaps 
more  than  half  of  Saragosa,  the  ancient  Syracusa.  Thia  oty,  oooe 
ikhe  greatest  of  Sicily,  and,  if  we  will  bdieipe  some  ancient  bisborians, 
paHicnlarly  Strabo>  the  largest  onee  in  the  world,  nay  contend 
with  any  in  Europe  fcr  antiquity,  baring  been  the  seat,  for  a  great 
many  ages,  of  a  flourishing  oomoionwesdtb,  and  the  seeoie  of  a  great 
many  warlike  actions.  It  retained  s^itt  some  marks  of  its  ancknt 
greatness,  and,  with  die  advantM^es  of  a  rich  soil,  and  pleasant 
aitiNition,  and  a  strong  castle  to  derend  it,  might  contain  aho«t  shr* 
ti^  thousand  peopk.  This  ancient  city  siifiered  muck  by  the 
shake  of  the  nintli,  most  of  the  best  buildings,  and  the  greatest  Mrt 
of  the  castle  being  r^it  in  sereral  places.  Upon  tbe  tenth  at 
night,  it  underwent  another  considerable  shake  with  a  mighty  tera<* 
pest  of  wind,  so  that  the  great  beH  hi  ooe  of  its  churches  was  heard 
•ereral  tines  to  flN^e  a  sound;  thrcMigh  the  Tioknt  tremblmg  of 
the  steeple.  A  great  many  were  kined  by  the  Ml  of  bouses  ^ 
little  this  shake  and  tempest  happened ;  andnaKist  that  were  aUr, 
or  had  the  opportunity,  fled  out  of  town  that  night,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  t»eir  safety. 

But  the  shake  of  the  elerenth  brought  wi^  it  a  sodden  and  in- 
evitable destruction,  throwing  down,  in  a  moment,  more  than  tw 
parts  in  three  of  the  whole  city,  and  burying  in  its  rabbisb  abo«« 
■four  parts  in  five  of  the  pe<^e  that  were  l«ft.  The  least  computation 
that  can  be  made  of  the  loss  of  the  inha^tants  of  it,  is  aibeS^  seipen 
thousand,  the  rest  escaping,  as  I  have  said,  the  night  before,  and 
•ome  bundveds  were  d^ged  out  of  the  miqs  alWre,  but  lame  and 
bruised,  so  that  few  of  them,  it  is  thought,  will  reco?er.  lfo«t*of 
the  magistrates,  and  people  of  be^  fashion,  ran  into  the  great  c^urcfa 
for  shelter,  where  they  met  with  death  by  the  fall  of  the  stone  roof 
and  the  steeple  both  together. 

The  city  of  Noto  had  yet  a  worse  fate  than  Syracnsa,  scarce  any 
part  of  it  now  standing.  This  placois  one  of  the  ancientest  of  Sicily, 
and  once  contended  for  the  preheminence  with  Syracusa  itself.  It 
is  situate  on  a  very  high  rock>  almost  inaccessiMe  on  aH  sides,  but 
by  o«e  narrow  passage ;  having  under  the  cape  Passan,  one  of  tlie 
best  and  laigest  harbours  of  the  whole  island,  and  being  the  knf 
of  Sicily  on  that  side.  The  mighty  hardness  of  the  rock  on  whiefa 
Noto  stood,  seemed  to  secure  it  from  the  hazard  of  earthquakeoy 
but  it  felt  that  shake  on  the  ninth,  with  more  violence  than  any 
other  place  of  the  island,  ^h^t  of  the  eleven^  laid  it,  ki  a  mo^ 
ment,  in  heaps,  the  manner  whereof  we  cannot  attain,  by  reason 
none  of  the  inhabitants  are  left,  but  some  few  that  left  the  place  6n 
tfie  ninth  .    There  is  seen  yet  standing  a  part  of  tile  lAiureh  of  a 
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Benedictme  monastery,  and  scarce  any  more  of  the  whole  town  $ 
the  inhabitants  being  computed  about  seven  thousand  «ouls. 

Augusta,  a  city  well  situated,  having  a  large  prospect  into  the 
sea,  and  adorned  with  very  large  and  safe  harbours,  a  place  of  good 
trade  for  corn;  thb  place  suffered  considerably  by  the  shake  of  the 
ninth ;  many  of  the  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  about  sixhundred* 
were  bruised  to  death  with  the  fall  of  the  houses.    On  the  ■  tenths 
there  was  another  shake,  which  obliged  most  of  the  people  of  note 
to  betake  themselves  to  the  castle- for  their  security,  which  proved 
as  unlucky  to  them,  as  the.  great  church  had  been  to  them  of  S]rra- 
cusa ;  for,  there  happenmg  great  flashes  of  lightning,  which  seem- 
ed to  set  the  whole-  heavens  on  fire,  one  of  them  fell  on  the  maga- 
zine of  powder  kf  pt  there,  and  blew  up  the  castle  and  all  the  people 
within',  amounting  to  about  eleven  hundred.     The  shake  on  the 
eleventh  put  an  end  to  the  catastrophe,  by  overturning  the  town, 
and  burying  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  in  it ;  so  that  there  scarce 
remains  any  thing  of  the  ancient  Augusta,  but  the  name.     The  in- 
habitants were  reckoned  near  six  thousand,  of  whom  we  have  ac- 
count of  none  left. 

Lentini,  the  ancient  Leontium,  famous  for  the  beautiful  lake  on 
which  it  stood,  a  place  of  about  three  thousand  families,  and  a 
place  of  tolerable  trade  by  fishing  and  salt-mines,  underwent  the 
misfortune  of  its  neighbour,  and  aqcient  rival,  Syracusa.  The  shake 
of  the  eleventh  reduced  it  to  ashes,  and  it  is  not  known  if  any  of  the 
inhabitants  be  saved.  There  are  now  to  be  seen  several  great  heaps 
of  earth  in  the  lake,  where  there  was  none  before :  and  the  peasants, 
who  live  on  the  other  side,  opposite  to  the  place  where  Lentini  stood, 
have  reported,  that  since  this  earthquake,  the  lake,  which  was  for- 
merly clear  and  limpid,  and  wonderfully  stored  with  all  variety  of 
fish,  is  now  become  brackish,  and  of  a  salt  and  bituminous  taste, 
and  vast  number  offish  are  found  every  day  dead  upon  the  shore. 

Some  better  fate  had  Calat'girone,  a  pretty  town,  containing 
above  seven  thousand  people,  and  well  built,  most  of  hewn  stone. 
The  shake  of  the  ninth  was  very  little  perceptible  there ;  and  that 
of  the  eleventh  was  much  less  than  any  where  within  some  miles  of 
it.  It  was  not  so  little,  but  that  it  overturned  about  the  fifth  part 
of  the  town,  and  two  monasteries,  and,  it  is  thought,  destroyed  in 
all  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  souls. 

Minco  felt  both  the  shakes  of  the  ninth  and  the  eleventh,  and 
there  seemed  but  little  difference  betwixt  the  violence  of  either,  or 
the  damage  each  did.  At  both  times  several  houses,  and  a  pretty 
large  church,  were  overturned,  and  it  it  is  thought  near  four  thou- 
sand of  the  inhabitants  are  perished.  It  was  remarkable,  that  the 
time  of  the  shake  of  the  ninth,  the  heavens  about  this  town  were 
very  serene,  scarce  a  cloud  appearing  above  the  horizon :  but  that 
of  the  eleventh  was  attended  with  a  mighty  storm  of  thunder,  light- ^ 
ning,  and  hail,  which  lasted,  above  six  hours  together. 

Monreal,  commonly  called  -Morreal,  received  some  damage  in 

its  buildings,  and  some  few  of  the  inhabitants  perished  by  their  fall. 

,  The  shake  of  the  eleventh  did  greatly  shatter  the  cathedral  church* 
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which  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  beautifullest  structures  in  the  world. 
The  dome,  which  stands  above  the  high  ^Itar,  fell,  and  crushed  in 
pieces  four  curious  pillars  of  brass,  with  several  statues  of  saints  of 
as  good  workmanship  as  any  in  Christendom.  Neither  was  the 
archbishop's  palace  free,  it  being  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  it  burnt  down. 

Palermo,  the  seat  of  the  Viceroy,  felt  little  or  nothing  of  the  shake 
of  the  ninth,  though  several  small  shakings  they  had  had  some  days 
before.  But  that  of  the  eleventh  was  almost  as  terrible  as  in  any 
other  place,  except  Catanea,  Syracusa^  and  Augusta.  A  great 
many  houses  were  shattered,  and  $om&  fell  to  Ijie  ground.  The 
cathedral  suffered  extremely  in  its  roof,  and  a  church,  belonging 
to  the  Cartnetite  monastery,  was  totally  destroyed.  The  Viceroy, 
with  all  his  family^  and  the  archbishop,  retirea  a-board  the  gallies 
in  the  harbour,  whercj  by  the  violent  motion  of  the  water,  they  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  be  swallowed  up  :  some  part  of  the  great 
mole  built  of  stone,  that  secures  the  port,  being  shattered  within  a 
few  feet  of  their  galley.  It  is  said,  there  were  not  above  one  Hun- 
dred people  in  all  killed  at  Palermo,  and  those  mostly  that  lived  in 
a  suburb  built  of  wood. 

The  town  of  Pasceni,  it  is  not  known  whether  the  shake  of  the 
ninths  or  the  eleventh,  destroyed  it.  It  was  a  pretty  place,  consist* 
ing  of  about  two  hundred  families,  and  those  thought  the  richest  of 
any  little  town  of  Sicily,  by  reason  of  the  goodness  of  its  wine  and 
silk  exported  thence  to  the  sea  in  considerable  quantities.  Now 
there  is  not  one  single  house  leit  standing,  nor  one  single  person 
saved.  A  new  lake  takes  up  now  that  spacious  valley  on  the  east- 
side  of  the  town,  which  was  all,  hitherto,  coyered  with  the  best  of 
vines  ;  and  the  water  thereof  is  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  a  bitu- 
minous taste. 

Patuzolo,  a  bigger  place  than  Pasceni,  though  not  so  happily 
situated,  nor  so  rich,  fell  under  the  same  fate  with  it.  None  of  the 
inhabitants,  for  any  thing  is  yet  known,  were  saved,  the  number  of 
which  might  probably  amount  to  about  one  thousand  people  at 
least. 

Furla,  a  town  about  the  bigness  of  Pasceni,  and  seated  on  a  rising 
bill  amidst  quarries  of  stone,  much  of  the  nature  of  marble,  was 
nothing  more  fortunate,  we  having  no  other  account  of  its  ruin, 
but  what  those,  who  saw  it  at  a  distance,  could  give.  It  may  be 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  several  parts  of  the  mountain  about.  Fur- 
la,  the  rocks,  which  formerly  were  almost  as  white  as  Genoa  marble, 
in  the  chinks  that  the  earthquake  made  amongst  them,  the  stones  are 
now  of  a  burnt  colour,  as  if  fire  and  powder  had  been  used  to  rent 
them  asunder.  The  fountains  of  fresh  water,  wherewith  these 
mountains  abound,  have  lost  their  clearness,  and  have  both  a  sul-* 
phureous  smell  and  taste.  The  inhabitants  of  Furla  were  reckon- 
ed to  be  near  a  thousand  souls. 

A  town  much  greater  than  any  of  the  three  last,  Sciorti,  situated 
io  a  pleasant  valley,  and  a  rich  soil,  where  the  best  rock  salt  is  dig^ 
ged,  was  likewise  totally  demolished  by  the  shake  of  the  eleventhy 
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fend  now  nothing  hist  ttet  het^  of  rubbish;  and,  which  it  stfantoe, 
a  church  belonging  to  a  Benedictine  nunnefy,  yet  intire,  are  to  M 
seen,  where  Sciorti  once  stood.  We  know  of  none  of  the  inhabitenfts 
that  have  saved  thettiselves  fVom  this  cailamity,  and  they  are  reckos- 
ed  to  amount  to  two  thousand  souls. 

The  same  fate  befel  Militel1o>  no  inconsiderable  toini>  whereof 
the  inhabitants  were  esteemed  pretty  rich,  by  the  means  of  one  of 
the  most  considerable  inanuiWctuiie»  tf  silk  that  was  in  Sicily.  It 
is  probable  this  place  Was  destroyed  befbre  the  shake  of  the  de- 
Tenth ;  for  the  country  people^  who  dwell  on  the  neighbouring 
ridge  of  mountains,  do  affirm,  that  it -Was  not  to  be  seen  upon  Hie 
eleventh  in  the  morning :  bilt  at  whslt  precise  time  it  was  swidlowed 
up,  they  cannot  tell,  seeing,  for  three  dsiys  before^  they  could  not 
nee  so  far  as  Militello,  by  reason  of  ft  thick  fbg,  which  continued 
from  twelve  of  the  clock  of  the  eighth  dny,  till  the  morning  of  the 
eleventh.  It  is  scarce  to  be  imagined  what  a  surprising  dkange 
this  place  has  undergone :  fbt  ft  Considerable  part  of  the  mofrntain, 
that  lay  t>n  the  ndrtl^ide  of  the  town,  Ims  been^  through  the  videnoe 
of  the  earthquake,  torn  ftisunder,  ai;d  the  one  half  has  ovenrhdni- 
ed  the  town :  there  being  a  vast  chasm  now  to  be  seen  betwixt  it, 
ftnd  the  othet  pftrt  of  the  itoountain  that  remained  still  in  its  first 
posture.  Mililello  might  probably  coiitftin  aboitt  sit  thousand  peo- 
ple, whereof  no  one  is  len  tti  give  tidings  how  its  ciiliunity  eane 
libout. ' 

Luochela  had  not  altogether  to  bftd  a  fate  as  the  former.  This 
place  felt  the  shake  of  the  ninth  very  severely>  insomuch  that  a  grcttt 
part  of  the  houses  fell  by  it.  The  inhabitftnts  Over  and  above  this, 
and  some  former  shakes,  had  another  prt>gno6tick  of  the  ruin  tihat 
was  coming  on  the  plkce^  whh^h  influenced  ft  considerable  n«m- 
ber  of  them  to  leave  the  town  upon  the  ninth  at  night.  There  wag 
an  old  cftstle,  which  stood  Updn  a  rising  ground,  M>aut  two  oiiles 
fVom  Luochela^  said  to  hftte  been  built  by  the  Romftns  in  the  tiiae  of 
the  PnniCk  war.  This  castle  was,  in  the  view  of  the  pei^  of 
Luochela,  swallowed  up  in  a  moment,  and  no  remftining  veatlge 
was  to  be  seen  where  it  stood  ;  but,  instead  thereof,  there  gttahtd 
up  a  pt6dtgidU8  quantity  of  waters,  which>  in  (s  few  hoilrs^  made  up 
a  very  considerable  kke  Where  the  cattle  had  stood.  So  that  it  is 
to  the  afflrightflil  vIeW  of  this  caiile's  being  overturned,  thut  more 
than  the  half  of  the  pebpte  of  the  town  5we  their  safety,  as  hating^ 
fled  the  towh  upon  sight  thereof.  The  test  i»f  th«  town  and  inhii^ 
bitants  were  utterly  desth>yed  i>n  the  eleventh  r  und  now  tfa^e  i^ 
mftins  nothing  but  vast  heaps  of  fubbilli  where  the  town  formerly 
itnod.  Luochela  mi^ht  probably  tNmtain  tw«  thditsatid  peeple, 
Whei^of  neftr  the  half  ftte  destr6yed« 

Pftlonia,  ft  vervi^t^  little  t(ywiii  tery  wt^  built,  ftnd  endi^ed 
With  nne  of  the  beatiAiAilest  chutehes  in  the  wMe  island,  felt  se- 
veral shakes,  of  which  those  of  the  ninth  and  elet^enth  were  tbe 
tmxft  terrible.  The  church  Wak  «hfttteyed  in  &  thousand  places;' 
and  the  dome  wfts  on  the  ieleventli  thfbWn  4own,  which  broke  tte. 
Iiigii  )riltar  to  pieces,  ted  cnrtbed  t»  ^tmiih  mne  thfee  hmidred  f$^ 
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^le,  with  the  priest  that  was  sajing  masf .  There  was  4ittl9  other 
damage  done  in  Palonia ;  most  of  the  people  haring  hetaken  them- 
iehres  to  the  fiekU,  upon  the  accident  that  befel  the  dome  of  Uie 
ohurch :  so  that  the  loss  has  not  heen  so  great^  neither  in  the  fall  of 
hornet  nor  death  of  people, '  in  Palonia^  as  it  was  in  most  other 
lomM  aboof  it 

JBttchino,  a  considerable  village,  escaped  very  near  as  well  as  the 
towfi  of  Palonia,  most  of  the  houses  being  thrown  down  ;  but  scarce 
mny  of  the  people  kified,  though  some  much  bruised. 

Scodia,  a  burgh,  about  the  bigness  of  the  other,  was  greatly  sfaa« 
ken  on  the  eleventh,  and  about  one  hundred  and  Mij  pe<^le  killed 
by  the  fall  of  the  church  in  the  time  of  mass.  Wjthin  a  mile  of 
this  village,  there  was  a  lake  about  two  miles  about,  and  very  deep. 
The  shake  of  the  ninth  was  seen  clearly  to  occasion  the  lessening  of 
Ihe  water  of  the  lake,  so  that  it  was  dry  for  some  paces  round  the 
iiaiiks.  But  so  strange  was  the  efiect  of  the  shake  of  the  eleventh 
upon  this  lake,  that  near  the  midst  of  it,  there  opened  a  large 
chasm,  which  swallowed  up  all  the  water,  and  left  the  whole  chan- 
nel dry  land,  which  continues  so. 

Another  village,  called  Chi  vramonte,  hndyet  a  worse  fate.  The 
shake  of  the  ninth  shattered  the  houses ;  but  that  c^  the  eleventh 
overturned  them  altogether,  and  buried  the  inhabitants  in  their 
ruins,  which  were  computed  to  be  between  three  and  four  }iun- 
dred. 

IVf onieniiso  was  considerably  shaken,  both  on  the  eleventh  nanA 
ninth ;  bat  the  only  loss  of  the  people  was  of  about  two  hundrtd 
that  Aedinto  the  castle,  standing  upon  an  eminence  for  shelter, 
Who  were,  with  tkit  cuttle  itself,  buried  in  the  ground,  and  the 
place  where  it  stood  is  now  a  peel  <^f  water  of  a  brinish  taste.' 

The  beautiful  town  of  Vizzini  underwent  a  fortune  like  that  of 
Cutanea.  Scarce  any  place  seamed  more  secure  from  such  acci- 
dents than  it ;  for  it  lay  on  a  rising  hill,  made  vp  of  nothing  but 
hardest  stones,  of  the  nature  of  marble ;  yet,  oh  the  ninth,  and 
.iome  days  before,  it  felt  several  shakes,  which  did  no  great  diMoaage, 

a  reason  of  the  buildings  being  all  of  stone.  However,  the  inM- 
Ants  began  to  fear  the  worst,  and  most  of  the  people  of  quality  -. 
and  fashion  went  out  of  town,  and  settled  themselves  in  tents  upon 
^e  hill  above  the  town ;  but,  thiuking  the  hazard  was  orerr  as  fmd- 
vkg  no  shakes  all  the  tenth,  they  returned  home  on  the  eleventh 
m  th^  morning,  and  within  some  hours  thereafter,  they  and  the 
town  were  swdbwed  up.  The  inhabitants  were  reckoned  to  amouat 
10  three  tho«»and  five  hundred  souls. 

The  large  village  of  Modica,' containing  about  one-thousand  four- 
hundred  people,  was  so  auddenly  swallowed  up  on  the  ninth,  that 
fto  one  person  escaped^  and  It  was  indeed  the  only  place  of  the 
whole  island,  that  received  not  its  full  ruin  by  the  shake  of  the  ele>- 
vetith.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  Modica  has  been  laid  m 
heaps  bv  earthquakes ;  for  within  these  hundred  years,  it  has  twice 
diattgM  its  seat ;  though,  tBi  now,  the  people  wete  all  so  happy  as 
l»^MVe  themselves^  Md  to  seek  for  neif  seats^ 
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Within  two  miles  of  this  place,  there  runs  a  small  river  along  a 
very  narrow  and  fruitful  .valley,  which  in  some  places  admitsof  hig^ 
cataracts^  through  the  great  inequality  of  the  channel.  By  the 
shake  of  the  eleventh,  there  is  a  hill  thrown  over,  or  rather  athwart 
one  of  these  cataracts,  for  about  twenty  paces  breadth,  so  that  ia 
that  place,  the  river  is  not  to  be  seen,  but  creeps  under  the  hill, 
and  comes  out  again  in  its  own  ordinary  channel  below.  The  same 
accident  has  happened  to  several  rivulets  in  Sicily ;  the  earth  heing 
torn  from  the  brink,  and  thrown  over  the  rivulet,  as  it  ivere,  in 
form  of  a  vault,  or  natural  bridge. 

The  villageBisenti  felt  all  the  shakes  that  happened.  But  received 
no  other  damage  than  the  fall  of  some  of  the  houses,  and  the  bruit- 
ing to  death  of  about  a  hundred  persons. 

Francofonte,  a  very  pretty  town,  and  well  inhabited,  but  built 
most  of  timber^  received  little  damage  by  the  earthquake,  though  it 
shook  down  some  houses ;  but  what  the  earthquake  did  not, .  the 
lightning  and  thunder  did :  for  never  was  there  seen  so  terrible  a 
storm  of  both  these  last,  than  Francofonte  felt  for  three  days  toge- 
ther.  The  spire  of  the  steeple,  which  was  built  of  wood,  and  co- 
vered with  lead,  was  burnt  down,  and  the  nunnery  of  the  Carme- 
lites was  almost  utterly  destroyed,  and  that  so  suddenly,  that  five  <^ 
the  nuns  were  stifled  to  death  in  their  beds.  If  the  wind  had  been 
high,  as  it  was  not,  certainly  the  whole  town  had  been  burnt  to 
ashes;  but  by  reason  of  the  calmness  of  the  wind,  and  the  care  of 
the  inhabitants^  there  were  not  above  twelve  or  fourteen  houses 
burnt. 

Carlontini,  a  town  of  good  trade,  and  very  well  inhabited,  was 
greatly  shaken  on  the  ninth,  several  houses  being  thrown  doWA> 
and  the  people  buried  in  their  ruins*  On  the  tenth,  the  bishop  ai^ 
magistrates  exhorted  the  inhabitants  to  remove  out  of  the  town  to 
the  fields,  for  even  then  were  some  small  tremblings  of  the  earth 
felt  almost  every  half  hour.  The  people  began  to  get  out  of  toim 
on  the  tenth,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  most  were 
gone  with  the  best  things  they  could  carry  with  them ;  when  the 
shake  of  the  eleventh  overturned  the  whole  town  in  a  moment,  with 
what  remained  of  the  inhabitants.  The  place  might  contain  about 
four  thousand  people,  and,  it  is  thought,  about  a  sixth  part  have 
perished  in  the  earthquake. 

There  scarce  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world  a  more  beau- 
tiful town  than  Ragusa :  its  situation,  buildings,  churches,  monas- 
teries, and  territories  about  it,  combine  to  make  it  a  sort  of  ter- 
restrial paradise.  It  felt  a  great  many  small  shakings  on  the  eighth* 
with  a  mighty  tempest  of  lightning  and  thunder.  The  shake  of  the 
ninth  did  some,  but  no  great  hurt ;  but  that  of  the  eleventh  over- 
turned the  town  house,  a  very  superb  edifice,  two  churches,  and  a 
great  many  houses.  One  street,  the  biggest  of  the  town,  and  in- 
habited by  the  best  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the  place,  was 
overwhelmed  in  less  than  the  second  of  a  minute,  the  earth  sinking 
down,  and  leaving  a  vast  chasm  where  the  street  was.  Qne  of  the 
churches  sunk  after  the  manner  the  street  had  done,  but  the  other 
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fell  down.  It  is  not  yet  known  how  many  people  perished  in  Ra- 
gusa ;  but  the  least  calculation  that  has  been  made  of  them,  amounts 
to  eight  thousand  souls^  of  whom  the  citizens  of  the  best  quality 
make  up  a  great  part  of  the  number.  There  are  to  be  seen  from 
the  brink  of  the  cliasm  I*  mentioned,  the  tops  of  some  of  the  houses, 
a  great  way  below  the  superfice  of  the  ground ;  and  out  of  this  ca* 
vity  there  comes  a  sulphureous  smell,  like  to  choak  any  body  that 
comes  near  it.  One  of  the  churches  that  are  ruined  was  that  of 
Sancta  Barbara,  famous  through  all  Sicily,  for  the  miracles  done 
at  the  shrine  of  thi&t  saint,  and  in  which  was  some  of  the  best 
sculpture,  especially  that  of  the  altar-piece,  that  could  be  seen<  in 
any  place  of  the  christian  world. 

The  town  of  Scodia  felt  the  shakes  of  the  ninth  and  eleventh,  as 
fiercely  as  any.  Yet,  which  was  strange,  the  town  itself  received 
no  damage  ;  but  the  bishop's  palace,  a  very  beautiful  and  new  buil- 
ding, was  overturned  on  the  ninth,  and  about  twenty-four  persons 
perished  in  its  ruins.  The  bishop  had  not  gone  out  but  an  hour 
be;fore,  having  held  a  meeting  of  his  diocese  in  the  chapel  of  his 
palace  in  the  morning,  so  that  he  and  they  were  all  saved. 

Specafurno,  a  town  of  a  considerable  bigness,  lying  on  the  south 
side  of  a  hill,  all  planted  with  vineyards,  and  very  well  inhabited, 
fell  under  the  common  calamity.     The  shake  of  the  ninth  did  it  ' 
but  little  hurt,  only  the  convent  of  the  Capuchins  was  destroyed ; 
but  all  the  tenth,  from  morning  till  night,  there  never  was  heard 
so  violent  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  as  if  heaven  and  earth 
had  been  mixing  together.     By  the  lightning,  the  town-house,  a 
very  regular  building,  was  burnt  down  to  the  ground,  with  several 
other  houses.    .Some  few  of  the  inhabitants  fled  out  of  the  town  on 
the  tenth  at  night,  and  so  escaped  the  destruction  that  befel  the 
rest  upon  the  eleventh.     That  shake  brought  over  the  whole  town 
in  a  moment's  time;  and  there  now  remains  nothing  but  vast  heaps 
of  rubbish  where  Specafurno  stood.     To  the  south  side  of  .the 
town,  about  a  mile,  there  lies  a  very  pleasant  fresh  water  lake, 
abounding  with  fish,  wbicl?  now  is  almost  all  dry  land ;  only  what 
water  remains  in  one  end  of  it,  is  of  a  brinish  taste,  and  of  a  black 
colour,  the  fish  b^ing  all  dead  on  the  shore.     It  is  remarked  by  the 
peasants  that  live  on  the  hills  about  this  town,  that  the  thunder 
and  lightning  which  happened  on  the  tenth,  has  so  far  burnt  all 
the  vines,  that  they  expect  no  grapes  to  grow  on  them  next  year : 
not  only  so,  but  they  smell  a  sort  of  sulphureous  smell,  an4  feel  a 
kind  of  a  bituminous  dew  upon  the  ground  all  thereabout.  ,  The 
people  that  perished  in  Specafurno,  are  computed  to  amount  to 
three  thousand  five  hundred  at  least,  there  being  about  three  hun- 
dred only  that  saved  themselves  by  a  timely  flight  the  day  before. 

Sicily  could  not  brag  of  a  better  built  town,  and  a  place  of 
better  trade,  considering  its  distance  from  the  sea,  than  the  town 
of  Scichilo  was.  This  place  seemed  to  be  designed  by  natiire  to 
fall  by  an  earthquake,  for  within  these  .fifty  years,  it  has  been  in 
hazard  eight  times.  Five  years  ago  it  had  «  very  considerable 
shake,  which  damaged  several  oC^lpie  bouses,  and  ovecturci^^ 
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cburcfa  decKcated  to  St.  Roch.  But  all  this  was  nothing  to  what 
hefeX  it  in  this  last  e«rthq«ake.  The  trembling  of  the  eaith  began 
to  be  felt  on  the  eighth  at  nighty  and  within  twentj-foor  hours 
time,  there  snceeeded  above  twenty  shakes  one  after  another,  the 
last  still  exceeding  the  first  in  violence.  At  last,  the  shake  of  the 
eleventh,  instead  ef  overturning  the  town,  as  in  most  other  plaoat, 
'  the  earth  here  sunk  down,  and  in  less  than  two  moments,  the  town 
vanished  out  of  sight. .  In  its  room,  there  is  now  a  stinking  pool  of 
water,  where  the  dome  of  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  with  a  part 
of  the  steeple  of  St.  Salvator,  stands  above  the  water*  It  is  thought 
there  was  no  one  saved  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  pleasant  town ; 
and  they  were  calculated  to  be  about  the  number  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  souls.   , 

There  stood  a  very  strong  castle,  built  afler  the  Godiick  fashioD, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Cantelmi; 
it  is  n&w  all  in  heaps,  and  about  thirty  people  buried  alive  in  them* 
Cefamero,  a  village,  containing  about  two  hundred  houses,  and 
fieated  on  a  rising  ground,  was  much  shaken  on  the  eighth,  nindt, 
and  tenth ;  but  the  shake  of  the  eleventh  overturned  the  chm^sh, 
whither  most  of  the  people  had  fled  for  shelter,  and  to  implore  the 
aid  of  St.  Cadiarine  of  Sienna,  whose  chapel  there  was  held  in  the 
greatest  reverence ;  they  were  all  crushed  to  death  with  the  faO  of 
the  itx^,  being  of  lead^  and  little  other  damage  done  in  the  village 
itself.  It  is  thought  there  were  near  two  hundred  people  perishra 
in  the  church,  and  about  twenty  in  the  village. 

Sainto  Crbce,  another  village,  something  bigger  than  Cefamem, 
was  as  ill  shaken  as  the  other,  though  Uiere  were  not  so  many 
people  killed.  The  church  here  stands  intire,  and  only  the  housei 
that  were  made  of  timber  have  su^red,  and,  in  them,  near  m 
hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  the  rest  having  fled  to  the  fields  wtthoot 
the  town. 

The  little  town  of  Giamontano  was  greatly  shaken  on  the  ele»* 
venth,  that  whole  quarter,  that  lay  nearest  Uie  river,  being  quite 
overturned,  and  all  the  people  killed ;  the  rest  of  the  town  esci^)e^ 
only  a  smaH  hospital^  near  the  south  gate,  wss  sunk  into  the  ground, 
with  the  people  in  it,  which  might  amount  to  forty*  Those  that 
perished  in  the  quarter  nearest  the  river,  were  about  three  famndred 
and  fifty  sotds. 

The  tower  tj/f  Licodia  underwent  very  near  the  same  fate.  AB 
the  houses  of  timber  were  overwhelmed  by  the  shake  of  the  ele- 
venth, and  in  them  about  three  hundred  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
houses  of  stone  stand  yet,  though  much  shattered,  and  the  dome 
of  the  church  was  burnt  down  by  lightning  the  day  before*  Ihtxe 
is  one  thing  more  remarkable  fiillen  out  near  this  town :  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  ^m  it,  there  is  a  pretty  high  steep  hill,  fhmous  for 
pine  trees  of  a  vast  bigness,  tttat  grow  upon  it :  the  lightning  and 
thunder  has  burnt  down  and  scoraied  most  of  those  trees,  and  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  there  is  a^vulcano  opened,  out  of  which  there  as- 
cends constantly  a  ^ry  thick  fmoke,  which  is  the  more  strange,  in 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  iHpd  of  in  that  part  of  Sicily  Ixsfor^. 
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Jaci,  a  ¥cry  big  t^vrp,  was  groaily  slia^tQrec!*  ^spaqis^y  in  t)ia 
All  of  (wo  ctiDrchea  on  tka  nintb»  tke  tUaaa  ^ imne  servjcq.  Maay 
of  the  haufcs  of  the  town  wera  oyamifn^  on  the  elavfnth,  ti)g(it\i^ 
with  tw<^  convenU ;  and  particularly  that  9f  Mi«  MiRiiB4,  wb»re 
was  kapt  St.  Peter's  aat,  in  whieh  bievl^k  that  i^ait  quantity  af 
ish  mentiope^  in  the  gospel.  By  th^  faU  9f.  the  housas  ai>4 
churches,  there  perished  in  all  abaut  tw<»th9Msan^  peapl^,  wheiiaef 
mora  thaa  the  half  died  by  the  fall  (rf*  iha  two  ch^rcbas* 

La  Motta,  a  village,  the  most  iamous  of  the  wbola  is}aQ4.  aad  tha 
ordinary  rettremem  in  tha  snaftflser  lime  of  the  aitizeas  of  Pal^raDo^ 
was  totally  oTertumed  on  the  ninth,  and  now  there  remains  no 
vestige  of  it,  a  salt  pool  succeeding  in  its  place.  The  inhabitants 
were  reckoned  to  be  about  two  hundred  people. 

The  last  place  of  Sicily  I  shall  name,  that  felt  this  earthquake, 
was  Messina,  a  city  of  great  trade,  superb  buildings,  and  great 
riiQb^  The  shake  of  .the  ninth  was  here  &lt  so  sensib)y>  thii,t  it 
struck  a  terror  iixto  the  inhabitants,  and  more  than  half  of  them 
forsook  the  city,  and  betook  themselves  to  the  fields.  Those  that 
remained  beUx^  themselves  to  their  devotions,  ai9^  9l\  the  churches 
were  thronged  with  the  multitudes  of  people^  young  and  old,  that 
iloeked  to  them.  The  archbishop  of  Measina  had  ordered  forty- 
eight  hours  prayers  to  be  said  through  tha  whole  aity,  and  several 
relicks  to  be  carried  in  procession^  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 
On  the  eleventh,  the  whole  city  was  so  terribly  shaken,  that  twenty- 
M  palaces  were  orerturned,  and  a  great  mcmy  of  the  timber 
houses.  Every  body  expected  immediate  death,  and,  in  vast  mul- 
jtitudes,  run  to  the  cathedral,  where  the  archbishop  of  Messina 
preaefaed,  and  s&id  mass,  and  ihereaiUr  grave  absabitiaiPy  as  did  fti 
the  priests  thraugh  the  rest  of  the  eity  by  the  anihbisbop's  com- 
,BMnd.  After  ahaahition  gtveo,  every  hedy  ina4e  the  he^t  of  tbA 
way  they  cmild  to  escape  from  tine  emmuHk  dapft#«  an4  be^ok 
themselvea  to  the  fields,  where  they  were  aiet  eiit  ^f  hA^Pard  t|N»Hf  b 
tba  vii»kiiee  of  the  thunder,  iigbtaaing,  ami  raiii^  that  f^ti»wd 
three  days  together.  The  arehhishop  retired  with  thu  ^9t»  mi^  a4 
kat,  the  peo^  did  set  ap  tieula  te  pnslfipt  them  fffin  the  piiwri^ 
of  ^6  weather.  There  are  but  few  peapk  killed  i9  Me89i«ia»  bi4 
most  of  the  churches  are  shattered  mfflre  ^  }fm»  wi  the  shafel  qt 
the  archbishop's  pakee  <iferturiiad« 

This  mightj  stroke  of  Gad  was  net  only  oa  the  )a^,  bait  waa 
fek  also  en  the  sea.  Far  sereral  ships  a^d  si|iaU#r  vess^  wjara 
Arowned  all  ak>Bg  the  caMt  af  the  ialaM>  aiid  eve^  ia  harbowf^,  bfF 
the  violent  agitation  of  the  water.  Neither  watS  there  ever  #ee9  m 
high,  and  so  impetuous  a  tide  as  that  of  the  tenth,  heing  aboee 
three  feet  higher  is  aiMst  p0rta>  than  ever  was  heafd  ^f  before. 

ki  daort,  a  nior»  astonisbifig^  a  more  univeiaal)  or  a  Hs^rs  awi^ 
Aeitr«£ti(Mi,  was  never  kaown.  And  SMjt  th^it  was  we  af  th« 
htwittfaliest,  rich«rt,  aad  frutt&iUest  iiliiiids  i^  the  w«f)d»  is  mw  a 
heap  of  mbbi^,  and  a  coatuiaed  desol^MMi. 

It  is  impoMihle  ta  naahe  a  computatiJINf  the  iffHnense  lasses  of 
money,  merchandise,  howei,  aad  landi*  U  aaif  m^itl]r  tie  com* 
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putedto  at  least  six  millions  of  ducats ;  and  it  will  take  an  age  to  re* 
pair  the  damages  it  has  pnat^e.  Tlie  number  of  the  inhabitants  that 
perished  in  this  afTrightful  calamity,  may  be  safely  reckoned  to 
come  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  souls,  over  and  above  a 
vast  number  bruised  by  the  fall  of  churches  and  bouses,  whereof 
many  are  dead  since^  and  some  continue  yet  in  hazard,  which  may 
amount  to  twenty  thousand  more. 

This  terrible  earthquake  has  communicated  itself  to  the  island 
of  Maltha  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Calabria  on  the  other  ;  and  the 
desolations  it  has  made,  in  both  those  places,  are  very  great. 


•      A 

COMPENDIOUS  HISTORY  OF  THE  TAXES  OF  FRANCR 

AMD   OF  THB  ' 

OPPRESSIVE  METHODS  OF  RAISING  THEM. 

London,  printed  by  J.  M.  and  B  B.  for  Richanl  Baldwin,  near  the  Oxford 
Arms,  in  Warwick  Lane,  1694.     Quarto,  containing  forty  Pages. 

Tq  the  Right  HonourMe  Thomas  Earl  of  Stamford^  Lord  Gray  of 

Groobyt  SfC, 

*MT  LORD, 

nPHE  design  of  thi^  treatise  being  only  to  inspire  the  Englith 
^  nation  with  a  greater  love  of  their  liberties,  by  representing, 
in  its  true  colours,  the  miserable  slavery  to  which  France  is  re- 
duced, it  could  not  properly  be  addressed  to  any  other,  than  to  a 
publick  assertor  of  the  publick  liberty.  But,  amongst  the  several 
competitors  for  that  glorious  title,  I  think  I  may  with  justice  say, 
no  person  has  so  good  a  claim  to  it  as  your  lordship :  your  being 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  a  scaffold  erected  for  your  tryal,  are 
demonstrations  that  they,  who  then  conspired  the  ruin  of  England,, 
looked  upon  your  lordship  as  a  principal  bulwark  that  obstructed 
their  design ;  and  therefore  did  their  utmost  to  remove  you,  in  order 
to  their  farther  progress.  Your  lordship's  sufferings,  for  the  na- 
tion's safety,  intitled  you  to  the  general  thanks  of  the  kingdom  ; 
though,  I  must  not  say,  your  lordship  was  the  only  nobleman  that 
was  struck  at  by  the  persecution  (not  to  say  tyranny)  of  those 
times. 

But  whosoever  recalls  to  mind  the  transactions  of  1686,  must, 
withal,  remember  the  important  services  wherewith  you  signdised 
yourself,  for  the- rescue  of  this  nation.  You,  my  lord,  amongst  the 
illustrious  undertakers,  durst  shew  a  good  example,  by  appearing 
the  first  in  arms^  and  displaying,  in  open  field,  the  colours  of  li- 
berty, thereby  giving  lif(»b  that  famous,  but  languishing,  associa- 
tion, when  it  hsul  been  almost  cast  away  in  a  storm  at  sea. 
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trhis  is  a  glorious  circumstance^  and,  must  be  dlowed^  peculiar 
to  your  lordship. 

There  are  some  persons  in  the  world,  who  appear  very  zealous 
for  their  country,  and  for  their  princes ;  and  yet  have  been,  so 
unhappy,  as  not  to  escape  the  prejudices  of  having  their  zeal  beea 
thought  to  have  chiefly  centered  on  their  private  interests.  What 
your  lordship  has  done,  leaves  uo  room  for  any  such  suspicion; 
for  nothing  ca^  be  found  more  disinterested. 

You  have  vigorously  asserted  the  right  of  your  country,  and  as 
vigorously  expressed  your  zeal  to  their  majesties^  in  contributing 
BO  much  to  the  placing  the  crown  on  their  heads,  and  afterward'^y 
your  fidelity,  in  that  great  share  which  it  is  well  known  your  lord- 
ship had  in  its  further  settlement,  by  the  recognition  bilL 

You  have  done  all  to  an  eminent  degree,  and  all  this  too  at  your 
own  expence :  for,  hitherto,  your  great  and  noble  services  have  only 
been  their  own  reward. 

What  I  have  as  yet  mentioned,  concerning  yoUr  lordbhip,  has 
been  only  with  relation  to  publick  affairs,  and  the  service  of  their 
present  majesties  ;  but  what  could  I  not  say  of  those  shining  qua* 
lities  and  virtues  which  are  conspicuous  in  your  lordship,  and 
render  you  eminently  valuable  to  all  those  who  have  the  honour  of 
being  personally  acquainted  with  you? 

These  are  particulars  I  could  easily  enlarge  upon,  without  fear- 
ing any  other  censure  than  that  of  your  own  modesty,  which  I  am 
unwilling  to  offend  ;  but  justice  obliges  me,  at  least,  to  sa«y,  that 
what  your  lordship  has  performed  for  the.  publick,  deserveth  the 
gratitude  that  distinguished  the  first  age  of  the  Koman  common- 
wealth ;  and  will  be  admired,  so  long  as  people  retain  any  sense  of, 
and  love  for  liberty. 

These,  my  lord,  must  needs  be  the  sentiments  of  all  true  Eng- 
lishmen ;  since,  even  natives  of  other  countries  are  charmed  with 
so  extraordinary  a  merit,  for  which  I  cannot  but  express  the  greatest 
veneration,  though  I  was  bom  and  bred  up  in  a  country  wh(>lly  in- 
fected with  servitude.  Wherefore,  upon  so  just  an  occasion,  I 
thought  it  my  duty,  as  it  is  my  ambition,  to  profess  myself,  with 
all  imaginable  respect  and  sincerity. 

My  lord, 

Your  lordship's  most  humble 

And  most  obedient  servant. 

.  HOW  very  great  the  tyranny  is,  that  the  French  king  exercises 
over  his  subjects,  I  hope  this  English  nation,  in  general,  are  not  to 
learn  now ;  because  so  many  learned  pens  have,  in  their  various 
excellent  ways  of  writing,  endeavoured  to  acquaint  all  the  world 
with  it.  This  I  must  confess  ;  but  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot 
forbear  to  say,  that,  in  my  opinion,  none  of  those  admirable  authors 
have  hit  upon  the  true  turn  of  it.  For  though  it  is  pl|in  and  ma- 
nifest, that  the  French  king  could  never  have  built  so  many  beau- 
tiful and  costly  palaces,  never  have  bought  so  many  towns,  cor- 
rupted and  bribed  into  his  interests  so  tnany  men  in  all  the  courts 
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of  Europe,  aiMJ  kept  such  numerous  armies  as  he  has  in  pay,  with- 
out vast  sums  of  money  ;  and  that  that  money  could  he  no  other 
than  thehlood  and  sweat  of  his  peopk :  yet,  in  my  judgment,  such 
a  consequence,  how  natural  and  plain  soever  it  be  in  itself,  is  not 
iitted  fer  all  capacities.  This  very  consideration  alone  has  obiigsdl 
me  to  take  another  method;  and,  that  I  may  the  better  convince 
all  men  of  the  excessive  tyranny  of  Lewis  XIV.  I  will  not  make 
use  of  the  pathetical  figures  of  rfaetorick,  but  only  set  before  t^ 
«yes  of  this  nation  a  compendious  history  of  the  taxes,  which  the 
French  king's  subjeets  are  forced  to  pay  to  their  insulting  master ; 
and,  if  I  am  not  extremely  mistaken,  these  will  give  us  a  true  aiid 
impartial  idea  of  the  gentleness  of  the  French  government,  which 
is  so  much  talked  of,  and  so  much  admired  by  the  enemies  of  the 
felicity  of  England. 

Though  the  execution  of  my  design  may  seem  at  first  pretty 
easy,  yet,  when  it  is  narrowly  and  thoroughly  examined  into,  it  wiif 

.  be  found  attended  with  innumerable  difficuhies;  and,  I  dare  say, 
that  the  matter  I  design  to  handle  now,  is.not  only  an  original,  h«t 
also  a  very  dark  mystery,  almost  impenetrable  to  strangers,  aiMf 
much  unknown  to  tne  greatest  part  of  Frenchmen  themselves.  It 
is  not  then  to  he  expected,  that  I  should  be  nicely  exact  in  every 
particular;  that  is  what  I  dare  not  promise:  but  what  I  engage 
myself  to  do  is,  to  advance  nothing  in  these  papers,  but  what  fhall 
be  most  (iertainly  true,  and  which  I  have  set  down,  as  they  have 
occurred  to  my  mind,  without  having  any  regard  to  the  antiquity 

^  of  tiie  taxes  I  speak  of.  Another  difficcdty  which  has  been  insu- 
perable to  me,  is  a  genuine  translation  of  die  names  which  the 
French  have  given  to  those  impositions :  for,  as  England  has  al* 
ways  vigorously  preserved  her  liberties,  the  very  words  which  ex- 
press the  servitudie  and  slavery  of  ot;her  nations,  are  wanting  in  her 
language.  O  fortunate  island  !  mayest  thou  for  ever  continue  in 
that  hi^py  ignorance. 

Article  I.     Of  the  Taille. 

THE  taille  is  a  tax  or  subsidy^  which  was  formerly  graiited  to 
the  kings  of  France,  by  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom,  upon 
some  extraordinary  and  emergent  occasions :  but,  in  process  of 
time,  it  became  a  t&xjvre  dvQino,  and  was  continued  in  succession 
by  arbitrary  power.  Lewis  the  eleventh,  who  was  the  first  that 
openly  invaded  the  liberties  of  his  subjects,  was  also  th^  first  that 
raised  this  tiax  without  the  coneeot  of  the  three  estates;  and  who 
Blade  it  successive  likewise.  The  taille  is  threefold;  viz.  real, 
personal,  and  mixed.  B^l  is,  when  it  is  only  imposed  upon  landji* 
as  in  some  pasts  ^  the  province  of  Guienne,  where  a  man  must 
pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  king  for  every  acre  of  land  he  is  pos* 
aeased  of.  Personal  is,  wh^  it  i»  assessed  upon  aay  persouAl  efh 
tate;  that  k,  among  the  Fmich,  the  money  that  a  man  is  su|^. 
posed  to  have  in  his  own  bands,  or  to  be  worth  in  lands^  and  houses 
in  hk  industry,  art>  or  aUUty,  t0  get  mm^.    Las4!^,  the  nixed 
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it  to  denominated,  because  in  some  fwrU  of  that  kingdom  the  lands 
are  not  only  assessed  so  mnch  per  acre,  but  the  proinietor  besides 
is  ta:sed  for  his  money,  art,  and  ability.  This  explanation  I  thought 
necessary  for  the  better  understanding  of  my  subject. 

The  real  taille,  though  very  burthensome,  yet,  however,  it  is  the 
least  keavy  upon  the  people :  for,  if  a  man  has  but  forty  acres  of 
land,  he  cannot  be  assessed  for  ftfly ;  whereas,  in  all  provinces  of 
France,  except  Guienne,  the  taille  being  every  where  personal,  or 
mixed,  a  man  is  assessed  for  what  he  has,  and  for  what  be  has  not, 
that  being  at  the  discretion  of  the  intendants  of  tbe  proviiices,  or 
some  otbsr  officer,  called'  Eleus,  who  are  only  appointed  for 
tiM>se  things.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  abundance  of  people  are 
assessed  much  more  than  what  tfaew  yearly  rent  is  really  worth ; 
and  a  cobler,  or  other  poor  fellow,  that  bath  nothing  in  tbe  world 
to  live  on  but  tbe  benefit  of  his  arms,  shall  yet,  notwithstanding, 
be  t$xed  four  or  five  crowns  a  year.  Were  it  not  beyond  my  de- 
sign, I  could  easily  give  you  many  instances  of  the  extreme  hea- 
viness of  this  tax ;  but,  for  brevity  sake,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  this :  that  a  baker,  of  Gonesse  near  Paris,  was  assessed  for 
his  personal  estate,  though  he  had  not  an  inch  of  land,  twelve 
Inmdred  French  crowns  a  year;  that  is^  two  hundred  seventy 
pounds  sterling.  This  is  a  pattern  by  wb'ich  we  may  readily  judge 
of  the  whole  piece. 

To  say  positively  what  the  whole  sum  amounts  to,  that  is  im- 
posed upon  the  kingdom  for  this  t^ilk,  it  is  in  a  manner  impossible ; 
tor  the  French  king  doefi  increase  or  diminish  it,  according  as  he 
hnnself  pleaseth ;  that  is  to  say,  according'  to  the  expences  he  sees 
himself  obliged  to  be  at.  Anno  l684,  when  I  was  in  France,  the 
said  sum  amounted  to  forty  millions  of  French  livres,  that  is,  above 
tivree  millions  sterling :  but  if  we  consider,  that  at  that  time  the 
French  king  had  peace  with  all  the  world,  we  may  easily  beliere 
that  this  tax  excels  now  fifty  millions  and  above.  '  How  this  tax 
"  is  imposed  and  levied,  all  inquisitive  persons,  I  hope,  will  be  gl^d  to 
know;  and  therefore,  for  their  satisfaction,  I  will  relate  it  as 
phrioly  as  the  darkness  of  the  matter  will  permit. 

The  king  resolvetb  first  in  his  council  what  sum  of  money  is  to  be 
levied  on  his  subjects ;  then  commissions  are  issued  forth  to  tbe 
general  treasurers  of  the  generalities  of  the  kmgikym,  to  give  them 
power  to  levy  the  iram  agveed  upon.  These  commissions  bemff 
'  reoerved,  the  treasurers  make  a  divtsien  of  the  sum  to  be  levied^ 
proportionable  to  the  extent  of  the  several  elections  under  them; 
which  division,  or  repartition,  is  sent  to  the  king,  who  thereupon 
sends  a  commission  to  the  officers  of  each  election,  by  which  they 
afe  ordered  and  enabled  to  raise  such  a  sum  in  their  respective 
districts.  These  officers  meet,  and  make  the  registers  of^  taxes, 
wkereivt  each  town,  borough,  hamlet,  or  parish,  is  assessed.  Each 
perish  has  one  of  those  registers  sent  to  it,  whereupon  the  inha- 
bitants make  choice  of  ooe  or  more  of  them  to  raise  the  sum  as- 
sessed by  tte  officers  of  the  elections.  These  are  called  collectors, 
aod  tkey  tax  eiMdi  mhabitaiit  according  to  his  estate :  btrt,  though 
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they  are  forbidden  to  do  it  out  of  any  ill  will  ot  malice^  yet  they 
will  ease  their  friends,  though  they  crush  others :  and  this  is  the 
cause  of  a  great  many  mischiefs,  and  of  divers,  families  being  ab- 
solutely ruined  by  these  unjust  stewards. 

The  kingdom  of  France  being  so  very  great,  it  is  not  forty  or 
fifty  millions  that  would  rqin  its  inhabitants,  were  that  sum  but 
equally  shared  ;  but,  as  I  have  already  observed,  some  being, eased* 
whjcn  others  are  overcharged,  and  this  misfortune  coming  upon 
every  man  in  his  turn,  the  collectors  being  changed  so  every  year, 
it  happens  that  at  last  all  become  poor  and  miserable.  Well,  we 
have  now  seen  how  that  tax  is  imposed ;  let  us,  in  the  next  place^ 
see  how  it  is  levied.  Should  I  say  that  the  manner  of  collecting 
the  taille  is  very  near  as  grievous  as  the  taille  itself,  I  should  say. 
nothing  but  what  is  very  true,  though  at  first  it  seems  almost  in* 
credible.  To  clear  therefore  this  point,  I  shall  observe  to  you  only, 
that  the  people  being  grown  very  poor,  they  cannot  exactly  pay  aU 
that  they  are  assessed;  and  upon  failure  thereof,  which  roust  be 
quarterly,  the  general  ,receiver  or  treasurer  of  each  election  inuner 
diately  sends  an  ofRcer,  called  Porteur  de  contrainle,  or  <x)tnmi8r 
sary,  to  quarter  upon  the  collectors  or  inhabitants  of  such  a  parisb, 
which  is  so  in  anrear,  with  two  or  three  men,  whose  pay  amounts 
to  thirteen  or  fourteen  shillings  a  day,  where  they  remain  till  they 
have  other  orders  from  the  receiver,  which  he  never  grants  but 
upon  full  payment.  And,  though  thi?  way  of  levying  is  rude  and 
severe,  yet  it  is  very  gentle,  if  compared  with  what  they  do  in  some 
provinces  of  France,  where  the  receivers,  instead  of  commissaries, 
make  use  of  soldiers,  whom  they  quarter  at  discretion  upon  j^bose 
who  make  the  least  default  in  payment.  And  this  is  nothing  less 
than  dragooning.  It  is  also  worth  our  remark  to  observe^  that 
when  an  inhabitant  is  become  so  poor^  as  he  is  utterly  unable  to 
pay  his  tax,  or  suppose  that  the  collector  should  prove  a  rogue,  and 
play  away  the  king's  money,  the  other  inhabitants  are  bound  to 
answer  for  each  of  these  disasters. 

There  are  some  provinces  in  France  that  are  not  liable  to  the. 
taille;  for  those  of  Burgundy,  Britanny,  and  Languedoc  are  free 
from  it,  at  least  as  to  the  name :  for  truly,  at  the  bottom,  they  pay 
too  as  well  as  the  rest ;  but.  with  this  only  difference,  that,  instead 
of  taille,  their  subsidy  is  called  don  gratuit,  a  free  gift  ^f  the  estates 
of  those  provinces.  What  those  of  Burgundy  give,  I  cannot  tell  at 
present ;  but  the  free  gifts  of  Britanny  and  Languedoc  amount 
every  year  to  above  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  English 
money.  Those  who  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  France,  will  likely  fall  into  a  great  mistake  at  the  first  reading 
of  this,  and  fancy  to  themselves,  that  the  states  of  those  provinces 
are  like  the  parliament  of  England ;  but,  lest  I  should  give  any 
occasion  for  so  great  an  error,  I  think  it  necessai^  to  explain  my- 
self. The  truth  is^  that  the  states  of  Languedoc  and  Britanny 
were  formerly  like  those  of  England,  but  now  they  are  only  a  sha- 
dow of  what  they  have  been.  They  meet  every  year,  and,  upon 
their  meeting,  the  governor  of  the  provinces^  or  some  other  great 
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lord,  demands  from  them,  in  the  name  of  the  king*,  three  or  four 
nailKons  of  livres,  more  or  less,  as  the  king  pleaseth.  His  speech, 
for  the  formality  sake,  is  indeed  taken  into  consideration ;  but  the 
sum  must  be  granted,  with  this  only  shadow  or  remain  of  autho- 
rity, that  they  grant  somewhat  less,  perhaps,  by  fifty  crowns,  than 
the  king  hath  demanded,  Tiiis  is  all ;  for  they  have  no  power  to 
meddle  with  any  other  affairs.  After  such  a  digression,  .which  I 
have  thought  necessary  for  my  reader's  information,  give  me  leave 
to  resume  the  thread  of  my  discourse. 

Some  towns  also  are  free  from  the  taille;  but  instead  of  that 
they  pay  some  other  duties,  more  than  an  equivalent  with  that 
horrid  tax.  Those  duties  are  called  entries;  but  they  deserve  to 
be  considered  apart  by  themselves  in  another  article,  which  will  be 
no  less  curious,  or  useful  to  be  known.  Where  the  taille  is  per- 
sonal, the  noblemen  and  chief  magistrates,  as  counsellors  in  par- 
liament, are  also  free  from  it,  at  least  as  to  their  personal  estate ; 
but  their  lands  are  assessed,  as  well  as  those  of  other  men,  except 
jseven  or  eight  acres,  and  provided  they  plough  them  themselves, 
that,  as  the  king  is  resolved  to  lose  nothing,  it  happens  that  their 
farmers  are  a  great  deal  more  taxed  than  other  men ;  and  I  re- 
member thereupoi),  tJiat  a  farmer  of  a  manor  at  Villeneuve  St. 
George,  called  les  Bergeres,  about  four  leagues  fi'om  Paris,  was 
assessed  every  year,*  nine  hundred  livres,  though  he  paid  but  five 
hundred  to  his  landlord.  Monsieur  deCommartin,  counseHor  of 
state. 

These  are  the  observations  I  have  thought  fit  to  make  upon  the 
taille,  which,  I  hope,  will  give  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  it.  I  will  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  consequences  of  it :  for  it  is  not  of  this 
monster,  like  that  of  the  naturals,  that  those  die  without  any  issue, 
but  this  has  a  numerous  posterity.  The  first  is  the  taillon,  which 
is  an  additional  tax,  and  that  was  raised  at  first  by  Henry  the 
Second,  anno  154'9,  towards  the  increase  of  the  pay  of  bis  gens 
d'armes,  who  then  lay  billette4  in  villages,  and  to  enable  them  to 
pay  their  hosts  whatever  they  had  from  them.  The  poor  country- 
men thought  then  to  have  got  a  little  ease ;  but  soon  after  they 
became  as  much  oppressed  by  their  unruly  guests  as  ever:  so  that 
whatever  had  been  pretended  to  them,  for  their  ease,^  proved  only 
a  trick  to  drain  their  purses  the  more.  Now  every  body  knows, 
that  the  custom  of  billeting  the  gens  d'armes,  in  villages,  has  been 
laid  aside ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  taillon  is  still  continued,  and  so 
the  people  are  bound  to  pay  it,  which  amounts  to  above  the  third 
part  of  the  taille. 

The  other  children  of  that  monster  are  the  contributions  which 
the  French  king  raises  upon  his  subjects,  and  a  subsidy  for  the 
winter  quarters  of  his  soldiers.  To  explain  this,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that,  in  time  of  war,  the  French  king  is  obliged  to  quarter 
his  troops  upon  the  frontiers,  as  also,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part 
•f  tbtm,  in  time  of  peace,  because  of  the  numerous  garisons  he  i« 

*  Sixty-ai|»«  poanfU  tout  shUling:!  and  tix-pence  sttrlifif.  - 
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forced  to  have.   Now,  to  keep  them  in  pay,  there  is  a  general  «•- 
sessment  laid  upon  most  of  the  towns  of  the  kingdom,  wheireiby 
they  are  forced  to  pay  the  subsidy  called  the  winter  quarters,  mt 
the  rate  of  five-pence  a  day  for  each  private  centinel ;  and  because 
the  country  people  are  bound  to  contribute  oats  and  hay  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  horse  that  are  garisoned  in  the  towns,  wkm 
the  troops  are  in  Flanders,  or  in  other  frontiers^  tber  tarn  Ukmtmf 
forced  to  convert  those  oats  and  hay  into  mfxaigf  ;  aodt  tlMi  is  cdkd 
contribution,  which  brings  to  the  kiiif^a  gr^t  sum  of  money; 
those  commodities  being  vahied  at  the  discretion  of  those  officers . 
who  are  appointed  for  that  purpose.    Now,  what  sum  that  subsMjr 
or  contributions  produce,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  ;  biit  it 
cannot  but  be  Tery  great,  considering  the  vast  number  of  soldiers 
that  the  Freivch  king  has  in  pay,  and  the  numbers  of  the  towns  he 
has  in  France. 

And.  yet,  how  chargeable  soever  that  subsidy  is,  the  French 
soldiiers  are  such  insulting  and  sawcy  guests,  that  the  people  wo«U 
pay  twice  as  much  more,  if  they  could  but  free  themsdves  from 
those  troublesome  visits.  And  this  insolence  is  countenanced  hf 
the  government  so  much  the  more,  because  of  the  great  admnttge 
the  king  receiveth  by  it,  many  towns  paying  more  to  be  free  from 
their  winter  quarters,  than  they  do  for  me  uille;  which  thtfy 
should  not  do,  were  these  soldiers  kept  under  as  severe  a  disctpliae 
as  they  are  in  England^  and  only  quartered  in  pnblidc  heoMa. 

AaTxCLB  n.     Of  the  Gahdk^ 

THIS  is  not  so  much  a  tax  laid  by  the  French  king  upon  his  peo- 
ple, as  it  is  the  engrossing  of  a  trade  to  himself,  whereby  his  subjects 
are  forced  to  buy  the  salt  from  him  at  his  granaries,  and  at  his  own 
price.  How  great  a  profit  he  maketh  of  tbat  commodity,  few  peo- 
ple know;  and,  I  am  afraid,  that  few  will  believe  what  I  am'  going 
to  say  upon  that,  subject:  For  though  we  are  used  to  hear  of  the 
great  and  advantageous  returns^  that  our  merchants  receive  from  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  compared  to  what  the 
French  kin^gets  upon  his  subjects  by  this  gabelle. 

How  common  salt  is  in  France,  those  that  have  travelled  in  the 
Fays  d*  Aunix,  or  Xaintonge,  cannot  be  Ignorant  of;  but,  for  those 
who  have  not  seen  the  salt-marshes  of  that  country,  I  hope,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  let  them  know,  that  a  certain  measure,  called  Muyds 
de  bosse,  weighing  five  thousand  two  hundred  pounds,  is  bought 
therie,  at  some  times,  for  three  shillings  and  six  pence,  and  never 
dearer  than  four  shillings  and  six  pence  of  English  money.  It  is 
there  that  the  French  king  buys  that  commodity,  to  sell  it  again  to 
his  subjects,  in  all  the  provinces  of  his  kingdom,  except  Poidoo, 
Xaintonge,  Guienne,  and  Britanay,  where  the  gabcJk  is  not  as  yet. 
imposed.  There  may  be  also  some  other  tracts  of  land  free  mm 
that  tax,  but  they  are  very  inconsiderable. 

Now,  to  understand  what  profit  he  maketh  upon  that  merchan- 
dise, it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  muyds  de  bosse  contains  fifty- 
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two  other  meaBurei,  called  minots^  that  is,  one-hundred  pounds 
weight;  and  that  each  minot  ii  sold^  at  th^s  time^  in  Paris,  at  the 
king's  granaries,  £c»r  sixty-four  livres:  so  that,  there  being  fifty-twb 
minots^  in  each  muyds  de  bosse,  as  I  liave  said,  it  follows,  that  the 
itme  quantity  of  salt  that  the  French  king  buys  for  four  shillings  and 
fix  pence,  at  utmost,  is  sold  to  his  subjects,  at  his  granaries  in  P^ris, 
for  three-thousand  three4iundred  and  twenty  eight  livres ;  that  is, 
two-hundred  and  lifty-six  pounds  sterling.  It  is  true,  it  is  not  sold 
at  that  rate  in  all  the  provinces  where  the  gabelle  is  imposed ;  but 
there  is  a  very  inconsiderable  difference;  and  now  every  where  near 
Paris,  as  in  Normandy,  &c.  it  bears  the  same  price. 

I  do  not  question,  but  that,  at  the  first  sight  of  so  extravagant  a 
price,  many  peqsle  will  be  apt  to  think,  that  I  impose  upon  their 
credulity ;  but  there  are  so  many  considerable  witnesses  of  what  I 
aay,  in  this  kingdom,  it  is  very  easy  for  any  man  to  enquire  into  the 
truth  of  this  matter.  I  must  only  give  you  this  caution,  that,  in  time 
of  peace,  the  minot,  which  is  now  sold  for  sixty  four  livres,  was  then 
bought  for  forty-four  pounds,  but,  with  this  diflerence  alone,  the 
wh<Je  account  is  but  pure  matter  of  fact. 

How  necessary  soever  the  commodity  of  ssilt  be,  that  high  price 
would  discourage  many  people  from  making  use  oif  it;  but,  to  pre- 
vent that,  there  are  such  good  orders  made  that  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  it.  First,  The  importing  of  foreign  salt  is  forbidden,  upon 
pain  of  death :  so  that,  let  the  salt  of  ^he  king's  granaries  be  never 
•o  dear,  yet,  because  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  French  are  forced 
to  buy  it.  Secondly,  Salt  is  imposed  upon  the  people  there,  as  the 
taille ;  so  that  each  family  must  take  every  year  a  certain  quantity 
of  it,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  their  fainilyand  estate;  and  so, 
let  them  be  never  so  willing  to  eat  their  bread  and  meat  without  salt, 
yet  the  king  will  lose  nothing  by  it. 

This  is  the  reason  that  some  provinces  are  said  to  be  liable  to  the 
salt  of  gransrries,  and  others  to  the  salt  of  imposition.  To  understand 
this  distinction,  it  must  be  observed,  than  in  Peiris,  and  some  other 
cities  and  countries,  salt  is  not  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  as  the 
taille;  and  that,  if  they  buy  any,  it  is  out  of  necessity,  and  not  from 
any  other  violence.  But  in  Normandy,  Picardy,  Champaigne,  Anjou, 
ana  other  places,  there  are  officers  appointed  to  examine  each  fami- 
ly, and  to  assets  th^m  a  minot  more  or  less,  .according  to  their  num- 
ber and  estate.  Let  people  say  what  they  will/  as,  that  they  are  so 
poor,  as  that  they  are  unable  to  pay  it,  they  must  take  the  quantity 
msBCssed;  and,  it  they  do  not  pay  it  within  six  months  after,  diey 
must  tti^pect  a  military  execution;  and  God  knows  how  severe  that 
is» 

A  m^n  «o  compelkd  to  buy  a  commodity,  which  is  a  great  deal  too 
doar  for  his  purse,  wouM  gladly  sell  it  again,  could  he  find  a  fttvouf- 
nblt  opportunity.  And  there  is  nothing  in  this^  but  what  is  very  na- 
tural; but  there  art  such  penalties,  both  for  the  buyer  and  seller, 
tbot  it  is  very  dangerous  for  either  of  them  to  drive  on  such  a  trade. 
The  first  oifetice  i»  punished  with  a  fine;  but,  in  case  the  offender 
be  unable  to  pay  it|  he  is  condemned  to  the  penalty  of  the  second 
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offence,  which  is  corporal;  viz.  To  be  branded  with  a  redflower- 
de-lis  tipon  the  cheek,  or  the  shoulder.  And  so  hard  a  punishment 
ought,  one  would  think,  to  deter  any  nian  from  offending  twice. 
Yet  there  are  some  who  offend  a  third  time ;  and  those,  upon  convic- 
tion, are  sent  slaves  to  the  gallies,  were  it  only  for  a  pound  of  salt, 
given,  sold,  lent,  or  bartered.  The  same  punishment  is  inflicted 
upon  the  Faux  Sauniers ;  that  is,  a  sort  of  people,  who,  invited  by 
the  high  price  of  salt,  convey  it  secretly  from  Poictou  and  Britanny, 
into  the  provinces  liable  to  the  gabelle. 

The  fishermen,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coasts,  would  have 
a  very  officious  neighbour,  were  they  but  suffered  to  make  nae  cf 
salt-water:  but,  to  hinder  it,  there  are  watches  appointed;  and, 
were  a  man  once  convicted  for  having  made  use  of  it,  he  would  be 
n6  less  severely  punished  than  a  Faux  Saunier. 

How  heavy  that  cursed  gabelle  is  upon  the  French  nation,  will 
appear,  I  hope,  by  what  I  have  already  said.  But  yet,  were  it  fairly 
managed,  it  would  not  however  be  intolerable ;  for  it  is  certain,  that 
the  cheats  and  knaveries,  committed  on  that  account,  are  more  to  be 
feared  than  the  imposition  itself.     This  tax  robs  a  man  but  of  his 
money  ;  but  the  managers  of  it  can  deprive  him  both  of  his  reputa- 
tion, life,  and  estate:  for  the  tools  of  slavery  and  arbitary  power  be- 
ing always,  and  every  where  alike,  I  mean  covetous,  base,  unmerci- 
ful, and  treacherous,  it  happens,  many  times,  that,  under  colour  of 
searching  a  man's  house  upon  pretence  of  forbidden  salt,  they  will 
hide  some  themselves  in  a  comer,  where  they  are  sure  to  find  it  again 
upon  a  second  visit;  and  this  is  sufficient  to  fine  a  man,  perhaps, 
more  than  he  is  worth  in  the  world.     But,  if  a  man  should  have  an 
enemy,  who  is  so  base  as  to  bribe  the  officers  of  the  salt  into  his  in- 
terests, and  oblige  them  to  serve  that  trick  thrice  upon  him,  which 
he  can  do  for  a  little  sum  of  money,  that  man  shall  be  sent  a  slave  to 
the  gallies,  which  is  a  punishment  worse  a  thousand  times  than  death 
itself.    This  observation  is  not  grounded  only  upon  a  bare  pera^ven- 
ture,  but  there  are  many  examples  of  it ;  and,  were  it  not  for  fear  of 
bringing  a  disgrace  upon  some  families  that  are  now  in  England,  I 
could  produce  very  good  authorities. 

1  have  said,  that  the  provinces  of  Poictou,  Xaintonge,  Britanny, 
and  Guienne,  are  free  from  the  gabelle;  and,  perhaps,  some  will 
wonder  at  it ;  and,  should  I  omit  to  say  what  I  know  upon  that  point, 
likely  enough  I  should  be  blamed.  That  distinction,  in  my  opinion, 
is  grounded  upon  three  reasons : 

First,  Britanny  being  united  to  the  crown  of  France  but  since 
Charles  the  eighth,  who  married  the  heiress  of  that  fine  duchy,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  have  greater  privi- 
leges than  others.  And  so  I  may  say  the  same  thing  as  to  Poictou 
and  Guienne,  those  countries  being  formerly  subjected  to  the  crown 
of  England.  But  as  for  Xaintonge,  or  Pays  d'Aunix,  truly  there  if 
another  particular  reason :  for. 

First,  Would  it  not  be  too  severe,  nay,  and  inconsistent  too  with 
the  French  king's  interests,  to  impose  the  gabelle  in  that  very  pUot 
where  the  salt  is  made? 
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Secondly,  If  we  consider  how  common  and  general  the  insurrectir 
ons  were  in  Britanny  and  Guienne,  in  1674,  when  the  French  kin^ 
attempted  to  put  that  hurtfaensome  excise  upon  them,  perhaps  we 
shall  find  a  reasonable  caus^  to  conclude,  that,  if  the  gabellebe  not 
bfitroduced  in  those  provinces,  it  is  purely  because  the  inhabitants- 
are  no  ways  disposed  to  suffer  it.  Their  insurrection  was  so  great, 
that  they  were  forced  to  give  over  that  design ;  and,  had  the  confe- 
derates but  made  use  of  that  favourable  oppoi  tunity,  it  might  have 
proved  of  fatal  consequence  to  the  grandeur  of  that  prince. 

Thirdly,  Though  these  reasons  seem  very  probable,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  have  in  a  measure  contributed  to  the  ease  of  those 
provinces ;  yet  I  take  the  French  king  to  be  so  great  an  enemy  to 
every  thing  that  has  but  the  shadow  of  liberty,  and  so  jealous  of  his 
arbitrary  poiyer,  that,  I  do  verily  belieye,  he  would  have  crushed  the 
pretended  privileges  of  those  provinces,  and  imposed  upon  them  the 
gabelle,hadhe  not  been  kept  from  it  by  other  considerations.  What 
they  were,  I  cannot  tell,  except  those  great  sums  of  money  which 
those  counties  have,  finance,  from  time  to  time,  presented  to  the 
king ;  at  least,  I  know  this,  that  they  were  given  for  that  end,  that 
so  they  might  be  free  from  that  territle  tax:  and  1  see  no  cause  why 
I  may  not  conclude,  that  this  is  the  principal  reason,  why  they  have 
not  yet  undergone  a  fate  that  is  common  to  all  the  other  provinces 
of  France. 

Now  an  excise  that  is  so  heavy  and  burthensome^  would  bring  in- 
to the  king's  coffers  a  world  of  money,  were  he  not  forced  to  be  at 
such  vast  expences;  first,  in  transporting  of  salt  from  the  place 
where  it  is  made,  into  other  provinces ;  and,  secondly,  in  maintaining 
above  twenty  thousand  men,  that  are  employed  about  raising  the 
gabelle,  or  for  watching  over 'the  Faux  Sauniers,  and  others^  who 
would  cheat  the  king  otherwise,  in  all  probability. 

Articlb  III.    Des  Aides,    Of  Aids. 

LES  Aides  are  an  excise  upon  wine,  which  is  very  considerable ; 
bnt,  for  the  better  understanding  of  it,  I  must  in  the  first  place, 
ti^ll  you  something  of  the  measures  that  are  used  in  Paris.  We 
had  so  great  a  trade  at  Bourdeaux  for  wine,  that,  I  believe,  very  few 
are  ignorant  of  what  the  measure  is  the  French  call  there  a  tonneau ; 
but  in  Paris,  and  the  environs  of  that  city,  they  speak  only  of 
inuyds,  which  is  the  third  part  of  a  tonneau,  and  contains  about 
two  hundred  and  eighty  pints,  Piiris  measure,  which  is  about  as 
many  London  quarts.  And  now,  after  this  explanation,  I  will 
proceed. 

When  the  proprietors  of  the  vineyards  about  Paris  have  sold 
their  wine,  they  are  obliged  to  declare  it  at  a  certain  office,  which  is 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  in  a  convenient  place,  and  to  tell  the  of- 
ficers, or  clerks,  at  what  price  they  sold  it  per  muyd,  and  to  pay  one 
enny  per  *  livre,  besides  an  additional  duty  of  sixpence  hal^pen- 

•  The  Treoch  livre  is  eighteen  pence  ttcrliiig* 
YOL.  X.  y 
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ny  per  muyd.  The  wine-coopers,  or  whoever  have  bought  that  wine 
to  be  carried  into  Paris,  are  forced  to  make  a  like  declaration  at  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  to  pay  the  like  sum,  viz.  one  penny  per  livre, 
and  sixteen  pence  half-penny  per  muyd  for  the  additional  duty. 
But  here  we  must  take  notice,  that  this  second  office  has  a  greater 
power  than  the  first;  for,  by  their  own  authority,  they  may  arbitra- 
rily put  what  price  they  please  upon  the  wine,  which  very  much  in- 
creases the  duties  upon  it ;  and,  God  knows,  they  seldom,  if  ever, 
fail  of  this.  But,  over  and  above  all  these  impositions,  they  pay 
for  the  duty  of  entry  twenty -two  livres  per  muyd  to  the  king,  be- 
tides some  other  duties  to  the  town-bouse.  Wine  being  thus 
brought  into  their  cellars,  they  then  must  pay  yearly  to  the  king 
eight  livres  one  sous^  or  penny  halfpenny,  for  having  the  liberty 
to  sell  it  again :  and,  when  they  sell  it,  they  must  make  again  the 
like  declaration  as  before,  and  pay  the  like  sums.  As  these  duties 
and  declarations  were  too  frequent,  the  wine  coopers  used  formerly 
to  conceal  the^rue  price  of  wine ;  but  now  they  dfare  not  do  it,  for 
fear  of  being  catched :  for  the  excisemen  knowing  the  general 
price  of  *wine,  as  well  as  the  wine  coopers  themselves,  and  hav  iig 
power  to  take  it,  paying  to  the  coopers  the  price  he  has  put  upon 
it  in  his  declaration,  they  would  run  the  risque  of  suflfering  gitat 
loss  and  damaee. 

We  have  hitnerto-  seen  what  the  duties  are  that  the  wine-mer- 
chants pay ;  let  us  see  now  what  those  are  that  are  imposed  upon  the 
vintners,  I  mean,  those  who  sell  wine  by  retail.  It  is  not  free  for 
any  man  in  Paris  to  set  up  a  sign  and  sell  wine,  as  it  is  in  London : 
I  mean,  after  he  has  served  an  apprenticeship,  the  time  appointed 
by  the  customs :  this  liberty  must  be  obtained  from  the  French  kin^; 
and,  for  it,  a  man  must  pay  yearly  eight  livres  one  sous,  or  penny 
half-penny  ;  this  is  called.  The  duty  of  sign.  Resides,  they  werefinr- 
merly  obliged  to  give  the  eighth  part  of  the  money  they  received  for 
the  sale  of  their  wine ;  but,  because  this  was  too  troublesome,  as 
well  to  the  king^s  officers,  as  to  the  vintners  themselves,  they  made 
an  agreement  to  pay  eight  livres  one  sous  half-penny,  for  eyery 
muyd  of  wine  they  sell,  let  it  be  good  or  bad.  This  is  what  tfae 
French  call  le  huiticme,  and  in  what  duties  that  great  excise  upon 
wine  doth  consist,  call  l€9  cAdesy  I  think  now  not  improper  to  re-«a- 
prtulate,  all  those  duties,  that  we  may  see,  in  one  view,  what  tlMj 
amount  to. 

And,' the  better  to  illustrate  the  matter,  I  must  put  a  price  upoe 
the  muyd  of  wine,  and  see  what  money  comes  to  the  king  by  tihc 
sale  of  that  muyd,  that  is  somewhat  like  our  hogshead,  but  a  litlk 
lairger,  containing  about  two-hundred  and  eighty  quarts.  The  com- 
mon price,  about  Paris,  was,  ia  time  of  peace,  eighteen  or  twenty  H* 
vres  per  muyd,  but  now  it  i^  four  times  as  dear  again.  Supposing^ 
however,  for  our  purpose,  that  a  muyd  of  wine  be  sold  in  the  vipe- 
yards  for  eighteen  livres,  that  is,  near  twenty-seven  shillings  of  pfnr 
money,  the  proprietor  must  pay,  in  the  first  place,  two  shillings  and 
ten-pence  half-penny,  for  the  first  duty  of  the  declaration ;  the  like 
sum  must  bepsdd  by  the  wine  merchant  at  the  gates  of  the  city« 
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supposing  the  officers  to  be  honest  (but,  if  they  will  put  a  hi  jobber 
price  upon  it^  for  it  absolutely  (kpends  on  their  roguery,  or  capri« 
cio^  I  cannot  say  nothiniv  to  that)  and  twenty-two  livres,  besides,  for 
the  duty  of  entry ;  so  that  it  is  inanif<est,  a  hogshead  of  wine,-  which 
W&s  so^d  for  twenty-sevei^  shillings  sterling,  pays  to  the  ktng,  be* 
sfdea  tome  duties  to  the  town-house,  thirty -eight  shiUings  and  nine 
pence. 

These  are  the  duties  of  the  first  sale :  now  let  us  suppose,  that  the 
same  muyd  be  sold  tp  a  vintner.  As  the  wine  merchant  must  get 
something  to  live,  he  cannot  sell  it  for  less  than  sixty  livres,  having 
laid  out  forty-three  already,  besides  the  expences  of  the  carriage ; 
upon  which,  he  must  pay  again,  for  the  declaration,  one  penny  per 
livre,  and  the  additional  duty,  which  comes  to  five  shillings  and  ten<^ 
pence  half-penny ;  and  the  vintner,  besides,  being  obliged  to  pay 
^ght  livres,  one  penny  half-penny  ;  it  followeth,  that  the  kingre- 
cemth,  from  this  second  sale,  twelve  livres  and  seven-pence,  that  is, 
nineteen  shillings  and  six  pence  one  farthing,  of  our  English  money^ 
which,  being  joined  to  thirty^nine  shillings  and  nine-pence  of  the 
fii«t  sale,  it  appears,  that  a  muyd  of  wjne,  sold  at  first  for  twenty- 
seven  shillings,  pays  to  the  king,  two  poundis,  nineteen  shillings,  and 
three-pence  farthing. 

Now,  it  is  not  only  in  Paris  that  these  aides  are  imposed,  but  all 
the  provinces  of  this  kingdom, -except  Languedoc,  Ouienne,  Limo- 
sin,  and  Britanny,  are  liable  to  this  excise.  Indeed,  the  entries  are 
not  so  considerable  in  the  other  towns,  as  they  are  in  Paris ;  but  they 
pay  every  where  the  huitieme,  that  is,  the  eighth  part  of  the  price 
for  their  wine.  And  as  to  the  countries,  because  there  c^n  be  no 
chity  of  entry  laid  on  them,  th^y  buy  therefore,  in  lieu  of  it,  ano-' 
ther,  which,  in  my  opinion^  is  much  worse.  As  soon  as  ever  the  vin- 
tage is  over,  the  rats  de  cave,  cellar  rats  (so  the  people  call  the  offi- 
cers for  the  aides)  go  into  every  man's  cellar,  be  he  of  what  sort  soe- 
ver, and  take  an  exact  account  of  the  wine  they  have  in  them :  and, 
three  months  alter,  they  make  a  second  search,  to  see  what  is  be- 
come of  that  wine ;  and,  if  any  bias  been  sold,  they  must  straight 
prodMce  the  acquittances  of  the  offiice,  which  is  appointed  for  the  de- 
claration of  the  price,  and  of  the  additional  duty,  which  I  have  al- 
ready explained.  And  as  for' wine  which  has  been  drank  in  the  fa- 
miiy,  they  pay  anottier  duty,  called  le  trop  hen,  that  is  to  say,  too 
mudi  druttk;  and  this  tax  amounts  to  eight  livres,  or  twelve  shil- 
lings sterling.  Now,  this  visit, coming  quarterly,  must  needs  be  vety 
troublesome :  but  is  not  this  an  undeniable  proof  of  tlie  fatherly  care 
the  French  king  takes  of  his  people  ?  Perhaps,  they  would  otherwise 
make  an  immoderate  use  of  the  creature ;  but  this  duty  indoctri- 
nates them  to  be  sober,  in  pity  to  their  purses. 

I  had  forgot,  .the  province  of  Normandy  must  also  be  excepted ; 
though  others  pay  only  the  eighth  part,  but  this  pays  the  fourth  of 
a&  the  liquors  that  are  sold  in  publick  houses,  as  wine,  beer,  cyder, 
aqtiavite,  and  the  like;  sothat,  if  a  quart  of  wine  should  be  soldfot 
two  shillings,  the  king  must  have  six-pence  out  of  vl,  \iwdi^«>  ^  qIOc«x 
duties  of  entry,  &c,  which  I  have  before  mentioxiei.    tViea^  ^>iNa«J* 
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of  entry  are  different  one  from  the  other,  almost  in  every  town  ;  but 
at  Rouen,  the  capital  city  of  the  province,  they  amount  to  fifteen  li- 
vres  per  muyd,  Uiat  is,  twenty-two  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling. 
I  cannot  say  positively,  what  it  is  they  pay  for  cyder,  or  beer,  but» 
as  much  as  I  can  remember  of  it,  it  is  about  the  fourth  part  of  what 
they  pay  for  wine.  It  is  likewise  to  be  observed,  that,  because  Nor- 
mandy produces  no  wine,  and  there  are  excessive  customs  every 
where  upon  the  frontiers  of  that  province,  as  well  as  the  sea-ports; 
therefore^  instead  of  the  quatrieme,  or  fourth  part,  the  king  receives 
above  one  half. 

When  I  said,  that  the  duty  of  entry  for  wine  amounts,  at  Paris, 
but  to  twenty  two  livres,  or  thirty-three  shillings  and  nine-pence 
sterling,  it  is  to  be  understood,  of  the  most  common  wine;  fot  the 
best  pay  a  great  deal  more.  The  muscadine,  for  instance,  payt  two 
pounds  ten  shillings,  and  the  aquavite  three  pounds,  sixteen  shil« 
lings,  and  sixpence :  but  I  must  observe  to  you,  that  the  aquavite 
pays  a  double  duty,  that  is,  the  fourth  part  instead  of  the  eighth. 

Though  Britanny  be  a  pays  d'etats,  as  the  French  call  it,  yet  it 
hath  a  terrible  excise  there  upon  wine.  Such  are  the  great  and  lit- 
tle duties  of  the  states,  which  come  to  a  hundred  Uvres,  or  seven 
pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  nine-pence  sterling,  per  tonneau^ 
Bourdeaux  measure,  that  is,  four  hogsheads  of  wine,  containing^  in 
all,  about  eight  hundred  and  forty  of  our  London  quarts;  And, 
though  this  excise  is  raised  upon  wine,  sold  only  in  pubUck  houses, 
and  no  where  else,  yet,  about  six  years  ago,  was  it  let  to  farm  &r 
three  millions  of  livres,  which  amounts  to  two  hundred  thirty  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  sixty-nine  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  sixpence 
sterling,  whereof,  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  livres  are  paid 
to  the  king,  and  the  other  five  hundred  thousand  are  to  bear  the 
charges  of  the  states  of  the  said  province.  Over  and  above  these 
duties,  there  is  another,  called  impost  and  billot,  belonging  only  to 
the  king,  which  brings  every  year  into  his  coffers  five  hundred  thou- 
sand livres.  This  duty  consists  in  thirty-four  shillings  and  seven- 
pence,  which  the  king  takes  there  upon  every  ton  of  wine.  He  hath 
also  a  custom  of  three  shillings  ana  nine-pence  upon  every  ton  of 
wine,  brought  to  Britanny  by  sea :  so  that  all  these  duties,  when 
compared  together,  make  it  plainly  manifest,  that  the  excise  i|poa 
every  ton  of  wine  amounts  to  nine  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  six- 
pence, which  is  more  than  the  price  of  the  wine.  This,  I  thinly  is 
sufficient  to  explain  the  matter  I  was  to  make  out,  viz.  wherein  ctm* 
sisted  the  excise  upon  wines,  which  the  French  call  les  aides  ;  but,  to 
have  it  more  clearly  understood,  I  would  again  desire  the  reader,  to 
read  it  with  care  and  attention. 

Article  IV.     Of  the  Entries. 

THIS  is  a  general  excise  upon  every  thing  that  comes  to  Paris; 
for  nothing  there  is  ffee,  but  air,  besides  the  river,  which  runs. 
through  the  middle  of  the  city.    I  wish  I  could  be  as  particular  up^ 
oif  ibis  article,  as  I  hare  been  upon  the  others  \  but  it  cannot  reason* 
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«b1y  be  expected,  that  the  memory  of  a  man  is  able  to  supply  him, 
for  such  an  undertaking;  however,  I  will  do  my  endeavour  to  ex* 
plain  it,  as  well  as  I  can. 

In  the  entries  of  Paris  and  Rouen,  there  is  included  a  duty,  which 
the  French  call  Piefourchie,  that  is,  an  excise  upon  all  cloven-foot« 
ed  beasts ;  as  oxen,  sheep,  swine,  and  the  like.  They  pay  for  eve- 
ry ox,  at  this  time,  nine  shilling  sterling ;  for  a  cow,  seven  shil- 
lings and  sixpence ;  three  shillings  and  four-pence,  for  a  calf,  or  a 
hog ;  half  a  crown  for  a  sheep,  and  five  groats  for  a  lamb.  I  say, 
at  this  time,  for  in  times  of  peace,  this  duty  was  not  so  high  by  one 
half.  There  is  a  duty  too  upon  fowls,  which  is  four^pence  per  livre, 
let  unto  farm,  near  twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 

The  imposition  that  is  laid  upon  timber,  and  other  wood,  fit  for 
work  and  service,  is  lett,  or,  at  least,  was  so  some  years  ago,  for  fif- 
teen thousand  three  hundred  eighty-four  pounds,  twelve  shillings 
sterling,  per  annum.  • 

That  upon  fire-vrood  amounts  to  much  more;  but, indeed,  I  can- 
not now  remember,  nor  learn,  how  mnch  the  just  sum  is :  but  this  I 
can  say,  that  they  pay  one  shilling  and  three-pence,  for  every  load 
of  fire- wood ;  and  whosoever  will  consider  the  largeness  of  the  city 
of  Paris,  the  number  of  families  in  it,  and,  that  they  bum  no  sea- 
coal,  cannot  but  agree,  that  this  tax  must  bring  in  a  vast  sum  of 
tnoney  to  the  exchequer.  1  .must  plead  the  like  excuse,  as  to  the  du- 
ties of  entry  laid  upon  charcoal,  and  hay,  and  both  salt  and  fresh  fish ; 
but  the  reader  may  easily  guess,  that  they  are  not  in  any  dispropor- 
tion to  those  I  have  already  mentioned. 

Eggs,  butter,  cheese,  and  all  manner  of  herbs,  pay  four-pence 
per  livre,  that  is,  four  shilliiigs  per  pound. 

If  all  the  money,  accruing  from  those  impositions,  were  brought 
into  the  king's  treasury,  it  would  amount  to  a  vast  sum.  But  it  must 
be  observed,  that,  from  time  to  time,  the  French  king  createth,  to 
use  the  French  phrase,  many  employments  en  Titre  d'Office,  that  is, 
hereditary  employments,  to  be  overseers  of  the  sales  of  certain  com- 
modities, with  a  privilege,  that  no  body  shall  sell  what  they  sell 
themselves;  and,  besides,  they  take  for  their  own  use  one  part  of 
the  duties  that  are  laid  upon  some  certain  commodities.  Some  jrears 
ago,  there  were  forty-four  Jurez,  so  they  call  them,  created  all  at 
once,  to  sell,  or  appraise  fowls,  and  each  of  them  paid  down  above 
three  thousand  pounds,  and,  to  repay  themselves,  they  took  three 
half-pence  per  livrc.  A  like  number  was  created  for  fish,  with  the 
same  salary.  Those  for  hay  are  far  more  numerous,  but  then  they 
are  not  altogether  so  dear,  for  they  may  be  bought  for  two  thousand 
three  hundred  seven  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  sixpence.  Those 
upon  charcoal  cost  above  three-thousand  pounds,  but  they  are  not 
many ;  but  those  upon  wood  are  innumerable ;  and  I  am  very  well 
informed,  that  the  French  king  has  received,  out  of  those  offices  for 
wood,  near  two  millions  four  iiundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
Now,  to  repay  themselves^  they  are  allowed,  as  I  have  said,  some  du- 
ties ;  but  the  king,  very  often,  demands  from  them  some  ready  mo- 
ney, and  this  increaseth  their  duties  so  much  llie  tswst^,  «cA\%^i»»' 
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reaiDD,  that  all  manber  of  things  are  grown,  gradatim  in  Patis,  to 
such  an  excecsWe  price ;  for  there  is  a  general  excise  upon  all  thingi 
that  come  into  that  city,  even  to  the  very  ashes,  and  old  (ees  of  wine; 
and  the  duty,  laid  upon  them,  was  lett  at  twelve -hundred  tweqty- 
three  pounds,  one  shilling,  and  sixpence 

And  this  duty  of  entry  is  not  particular  only  to  Paris ;  for  it  is  imv 
posed  upon  most  parts  of  France,  with  this  only  difference,  that  the 
duties  are  not  exacted  so  high,  every  where.  One  example  of  thii^ 
I  hope,  will  be  sufficient: 

At  Caen,  in  Normandy,  a  place  well  known  to  our  Englishmen, 
they  pay,  for  every  pound  of  butter,  a  half-penny. 

For  a  load  of  iire- wood,  ten-pence. 

For  a  load  of  timber,  thirteen  shillings  and  four- pence. 

For  a  load  of  hay,  one  shilling  and  eight-pence. 

For  a  horse-load  of  wood,  as  they  use  in  that  country,  two-pence 
half-penny. 

For  a  horse-load  offish,  three  shillings  and  five-pence. 

For  the  load  of  a  man,  or  woman,  of  fish,  eight-pence.     And, 

For  a  horse-load  of  com,  one  shilling. 

-  r 

Article  V.     Of  the  Km^s  Demesn  and  Customs, 

I  have  but  very  little  to  say  upon  these  heads,  for  I  do  not  look  on 
them  to  be  an  effect  of  arbitrary  power.  All  crowns  in  the  world  mui^t 
have  a  sufficient  revenue,  either  in  lands,  or  customs^  to  supppjt 
them ;  and  so  has  the  crown  of  Fr^tnce.  But,  as  the  French  kings 
have,  within  this  last  century,  very  much  enlarged  their  primitive 
power,  it  is  no  wonder,  if  they  have  increased,  hkewise,  their  ancient 
patrimony.  The  duty  joined  to  the  deme^n»  which  I  take  to  be|ty- 
rannical, }%  that  called  Lods  &  veiites;  that  is,  a  certain  sum  of  mo* 
ney,  which  people  are  forced  to  pay,  whenever  they  sell  their  estates, 
or  any  part  of  them.  .  Indeed,  this  duty  is  not  in  all  places  alike; 
in  the  country^  where  the  customary  law  of  Paris  is  recieived,  the 
buyer  is  obliged  to  pay  the  king  the  twelfth-penny :  that  is  to  saj^i 
out  of  twelve  thousand  pounds,  one  thousand ;  but,  at  Troyes  )ii 
Champaign,  they  pay  three  shillings  and  four-pence^  out  of  eveiy 
pound;  and  that  duty  is  paid,  the  one  half  by  the  buyer,  s^nd  the 
other  half  by  the  seller.     This  is  very  hard. 

This  tax,  for  truly  it  deserves  no  better  a  name,  is  not  of  the  creatir 
on  of  this  French  king.;  but,  about  twelve  years  ago,  he  created  an- 
other very  like  it;  for  he  ordered,  that  all  people  should  pay  the 
same  duty,  whenever  they  bartered  their  lands,  as  if  they  had  sold 
them  for  ready  money.  This  was  harder  yet  than  the  other ;  and 
never  were  the  French  king's  subjects  so  much  harrassed  an4 
plagued  upon  account  of  any  tax,  as  they  have  been  of  this ;  for 
they  have  been  forced  to  pay  the  arrears  thereof,  if  I  may  so  caD 
it,  having  been  called  to  give  an  account  for  these  twenty  years  last 
past. 

The  tra^tes  foraines,  or  customs,  are  a  duty  laid  upon  all  commo;- 
i&iies,  that  are  exported  firom  France,  or  imported  into  it.  But  thiii» 
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in  iUelf,  is  not  very  surprisiDg;  since  9oine  such  duty  as  this  is  ge- 
nerally over  all  the  world,  and  is,  no  doubts  the  slightest  of  al|  taxes; 
yet  the  French  king  has  raised  it  to  such  a  vast  degree,  that  it  is  be- 
come absolutely  tyrannical  and  slavish.  I  will  give  you  but  one  in- 
stance,  viz.  upon  sugar,  which  pays  three- pence  per  pound.  An- 
other observation,  I  shall  make  upon  these  customs,  is,  that  the  fol- 
kwing  provinces,  to  wit,  Britanny,  Poictou,  Xaintonge,  Giiienne, 
Languedock,  Provence,  Dauphine,  Lorrain,  and  the  new  conquests, 
being  looked  upon  all  of  them  as  foreign  states,  there  is  another  cus- 
tom upon  all  commodities  that  are  exported  or  imported  into  these 
provinces,  which  is  so  severe  and  rigorous,  as  if  they  were  exported 
mto  Holland.  Why  these  provinces  should  be  accounted  foreign 
states,  I  could  never  hear  any  other  reason  given,  but  that  formerly 
they  were  subjected  to  some  particular  princes,  and  not  to  the  crown 
of  France ;  but  pray,  was  not  Normandy  ruled  by  her  own  dukes, 
as  well  as  Aquitain  t 

Article  VI.     Of  several  Taxes,  and  Creations  of  Offices. 

THE  offices  of  counsellors  in  parliament,  in  France,  are  not  dis- 
posed of  like  those  in  England ;  for  these  are  given  gratis,  but  the 
others  are  sold  by  *the  French  king.  There  is  also  another  con- 
siderable difference  between  them,  viz.  that  the  place  of  a  judge, 
here,  \s,quam  diu  bene  se  gessefit ;  whereas  the  employments  of 
counsellors  in  parliament  in  France  are  hereditary:  but  this  must 
be  observed,  that,  to  keep  those  places  to  their  families,  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  every  year  a  duty,  which  is  called  paulette,  from 
one  Paulet,  who  was  the  first  that  contrived  this  tax.  This'  duty 
amounts  to  fifty  pounds  per  annum  for  each  counsellor ;  and^ 
besides  all  this,  they  are  forced  likewise  to  make  a  loan,  or  rather, 
a  gift  to  the  king,  every  five  years,  which  is  nine  times  as  much  as 
the  annual  duty ;  and,  should  tbey  fail  performing  these  condi- 
tions, they  presently  lose  their  right  of  inheritance.  Whenever  a 
counsellor  dies,  or,  by  any  resignation,  his  son  comes  into  his 
place,  he  must  pay  another  duty,  which  amounts  to  the  eighth  part 
of  the  price  of  the  place,  whatever  it  be ;  so  that  if  the  place  be 
valued  at  fifty  thousand  crowns,  he  must  pay  above  six  thousand. 
There  is  an  oflGlce  appointed,  for  the  receiving  of  this  money,  and 
for  the  sale  of  vacant' places,  called  Le  bureau  des  parties  casuelles. 

The  decimes,  or  tenths  of  the  clergy,  is  a  tax,  which  all  the 
clerjfymen  of  the  kingdom  pay  to  the  king  out  of  their  livings. 
This  tax,  at  first,  was  granted  the  kings  of  France,  upon  pretence 
of  a  war  against  the  infidels ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  beg^n 
in  1189.  It  was  very  inconsiderable  at  first,  as  appears  by  its 
very  name,  and  granted  only  for  a  certain  time ;  but  succeeding 
kings  have  found  out  a  way  to  raise  it,  and  not  only  so,  but  to 
make  it  perpetual.  This  present  king  especially,  the  most  inge- 
nious and  exquisite  prince  in  the  world,  for  increasing  his  revenues, 
has  raised  it,  as  he  hath  done  other  taxes,  according  to  his  own 
pleasure;  and  from  the  tenth  he  has  brought  it  xv^  Xksw  \.^>J^^ 
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fourth  part;  so  that,  if  a  curate  hath  a  living  but  ofahutidred 
pounds  per  annum,  he  must  pay  every  year  to  the  king  twenty* 
five  pounds  of  it,  besides  what  he  is  obliged  to  contribute  towards 
the  free  gift,  that  the  clergy  make  every  five  years  to  the  king.  If 
the  clergy,  who  are  favourite:»,  be  so  much  oppressed,  what  must 
be  the  condition  of  the  laity  ? 

The  paper  and  parchment  marked  was  imposed  in  the  year 
1672.  And  they  are  so  called  from  a  flower  de  luce,  wherewith 
thiey  are  stamped;  all  indentures,  bonds,  agreements,  leases;  in  a 
word,  all  manner  of  writings,  except  private  letters,  and  bills  of 
exchange,  must  be  written  upon  this  paper  or  parchment  only, 
otherwise  they  are  void  in  law.  The  paper  is  divided  into  sheets, 
half  sheets,  and  quarters  of  a  sheet.  The  whole  sheet  is  sold  for 
three-pence, -the  half  for  three  half-pence,  and  the  quarter  for  three 
farthings.  The  parchment  is  dearer,  for  you  must  give  twenty- 
pence  for  a  skin.  Now  whosoever  considers  the  great  extent  of 
France,  must  needs  agree,  that  this  must  bring  in  a  mighty  sum 
of  money. 

At  much  about  the  same  time,  that  this  paper-tax  was  imposed^ 
there  was  another  tax  found  out,  called  Controlle.  Now  to  rightly 
understand,  what  this  is,  I  must  observe  to  you,  that,  whereas  law- 
suits generally  begin,  here  in  England,  by  arrests,  they  begin  in 
France  by  a  summons,  to  appear  before  the  judges.  This  summons 
inust  be  controlled,  that  is,  viewed  and  signed  by  an  officer,  called 
comptroller,  whose  fee  is  five  pence. 

All  the  silver  and  gold  plate  that  is  made,  throughout  the  king- 
dom, must  be  also  stamped  with  the  king's  mark,  and  the  goldsmith 
pays  for  that  three  shillings  and  four-pence,  for  every  mark,  that  is, 
for  every  eight  ounces.  This  duty  was  yearly  set  to  farm  for  twen- 
ty-five thousand  pounds. 

«  Pewter  must  be  also  stamped  with  the  king's  mark,  which  costs 
one  penny  per  pound. 

The  stockings  coming  from  foreign  countries  are  also  marked^ 
and  the  king  hath,  for  his  mark,  two-pence  per  pair. 

So  are  also  all  hats,  and  the  duty  upon  them  is  ten-pence  a  piece. 

Iron, steel,  copper,  and  leather  must  be  also  marked;  but,  indeed^ 
I  cannot  positively  say  now,  what  the  duty  is. 

Every,  hackney-horse,  in  the  kingdom,  pays  yearly  to  the  king 
two  crowns. 

The  new  tax  upon  chocolate,  tea,  and  coffee,  was  let  yearly  at 
thirty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pounds,  four  shillings 
and  sixpence. 

In  many  provinces  of  France,  as  in  Normandy,  &c.  the  pigeon- 
houses  are  assessed  in  ten  years ;  some  of  them  pay  twenty-five 
crowns,  others,  more  or  less  according  to  the  bigness  of  them.      ^ 

The  French  nubility  and  gentry  being  obliged,  or,  at  least,  used 

to  spend  more  than  their  yearly  revenue,  it  often  happens,  that  they 

contract  so  many  debts,  as  makes  them  forced  to  sell  their  estates. 

Now,  if  their  noble  manors  are  sold  to  any  merchant,  or  other,  un- 

jSerfbe  quality  of  a  nobleman,  they  must  pay,  every  twentieth  year, 
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n  whole  year's  rerenue  to  the  king^  and  this  is  what  the  French  caA 
Francfief.  ^ 

There  is  another  duty  all  over  the  kingdom,  called  Barrage,  which 
is  paid  by  the  waergoners  and  carrien,  and  this  wag  employed  for 
the  repairing  of  bridges  and  highways.  Now  the  king  hath  appro- 
priated it  all  to  his  own  use,  under  the  promise,  that  he  himself  would 
take  care  of  the  pavements,  bridges,  &c.  But,  he  has  kept  his  word 
herein,  as  religiously,  as  he  hath  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen. 

Every  house  in  Pans  was  assessed  at  a  certain  sum  for  the  poor, 
and  the  scavenger's,  as  they  are  here  in  London;  hut  the  king  hath 
obliged  the  proprietors  of  ench  house,  to  redeem  that  tax,  by  paying  . 
«  certain  sum  into  bis  coffers,  and  he  hath  taken  upon  him  Ihe  care 
of  keeping  the  poor,  and  of  cleansing  the  streets;  but,  how  he  hath 
performed  what  he  had  promised,  we  may  learn  from  publickintcUi- 
^nces,  wherein,  we  are  told,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Pans  have 
been  now  lat<^ly  assessed}  upon  the  account  of  the  poor. 

Besides  the  duties  of  the  custom-house,  there  is  a  kind  of  tax  upon 
tobacco,  I  say,  a  kind  of  tax:  because  it  is  rather,  in  reality,  an  en- 
grussing  of  the  trade  of  that  commodity.  There  are  a  company  of 
people,  ihat  pay  to  the  kmg  a  sum  of  money  yearly ,  to  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  seilin;^  tobacco,  and  that  at  their  own  word.  This  sum  a- 
mounts  to  about  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

All  people  who  let  lodgings  furnished  in  Paris,  and  all  the  inn- 
keepers,  upon  high  ways,  have  been  taxed  within  these  three  months. 

Though  the  counsellors  in  parliament  be  very  numerous,  yet  the 
French  king  hath  lately,  I  mean,  since  the  beginning  of  this  war,  in«-- 
creas«'d  their  number  an  eighth  in  each  parliament,  who  have  paid 
ready  money  for  their  places,  each  of  them  an  hundred  thcyusandli- 
vres,  that  is,  seven  thousand  six  hundred  ninety -two  pounds,  six 
«hillini;s,  and  one  penny  halfpenny  sterling;  and,  over  and  above 
this  sum,  they  pay  the  annual  duty,  as  well  as  others ;  and  each  of 
them  have  been  taxed,  since  that  time,  twelve-thousand  livres,or  nine 
hundred  seventy-six  pounds  eighteen  shillings  sterling. 

The  French  king  hath  erected  enTitre  d'office  the  mayors  of  all  the 
-cities  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  because  this  place  is  hereditary,  and 
those  in  possession  of  them  are  free  from  quartering  of  soldiers,  and 
other  publiek  charges,  besides  the  honour,  they  have  be^n  sold  very 
dear.  I  will  give  but  an  instance :  the  mayor  of  Caen  in  Normandy, 
which  is  not  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  France,  has  paid 
abuut  four  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Those,  wko  sell  any  brandy  by  retail  in  their  shops,  or  in  the 
streets,  at  a  half-penny  a  glass  (as  they  use  in  most  parts  of  France) 
have  been  erected  also,  since  this  war,  en  Titre  d'office,  and  have  paid 
twenty-three  pounds,  one  shilhng,  and  sixpence. 

A  very  poor  sort  of  people,  called  Criers  of  old  shoes,  hats,  and 
rags,  have  also  been  erected  en  Titre  d'office,  and  each  of  them 
haspaid  seven  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  sixpence. 

The  barbers,  who  were  peruke-makers,  were  erects  en  Titre 
^'office  in  1672,  and  then  they  paid  one  hundred  M.^-tVvceft 
pounds  eighteen  shillings:  and,  aoon  after,  tioft^  \i«^  ^otc^^a 
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pay  a  like  sutn  ;  and,  sioce  this  war,  they  have  been  taxed  a-new, 
each  of  them  at  thirty-eight  pounds,  seven  shillings,  and  tix- 
pence. 

I  will  not,  however,  say,  that  in  all  the  cities  of  France  they 
have  paid  so  much  :  for  I  would  have  this  be  understood  of  Parii 
only ;  for,  in  the  other  cities,  they  have  paid  proportionable  to  their 
trade.  Another  observation,  I  must  make,  is,  that  the  very  coun- 
try-village barbers  have  been  forced  to  take  letters  of  license  frooi 
the  king ;  and,  I  suppose,  no-body  will  think  that  they  are  granted 
gratis,  when  they  are  so  forced  upon  them. 

The  French  king  begun  by  the  peruke  makers  to  tax  tradesmen  ; 
for,  in  a  little  while  after,  all  the  other  tradesmen  and  artificeri 
throughout  the  kingdom  were  assessed  likewise.  To  be  particular 
in  this  point  would  rec]uire  a  volume,  and  so  I  must  content  my- 
self, for  brevity's  sake,  with  one  example,  which  shall  be  of  the 
weavers  of  Paris,  the  moat  miserable  tradesmen  in  France,  who 
were  assessed  at  seven  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  sixpence. 

All  officers  of  justice,  as  judges,  attornies,  registers,  bailifip^ 
notaries,  &c..  have  also  been  taxed,  every  one  of  them,  accord* 
ing  t6  the  fees  of  their  several  respective  places. 

The  packers  have  been  also  erected  en  Titre  d'office,  but  I  can- 
not yet  tell  what  they  paid. 

Every  month  produces  some  new  found  out  offices ;  and,  about 
a  year  ago,  the  porters  were  erected  en  Titre  d'officcv  under  the 
title  of  Bouteurs  a  port,  that  is,  with  the  privileges  of  unloading 
the  boats  laden  with  wine,  and  some  other  commodities.  They 
paid  each  of  them  about  eight  hundred  pounds  sterling,  'and  they 
are  allowed  about  five  pence  per  ton.  This  will  look  somewhat  ro- 
mantick,  at  least,  very  surprising ;  but  it  must  be  considered,  that,, 
these  places  being  hereditary,  and  of  a  great  revenue,  a  man  can 
make  no  better  use  of  his  money,  than  in  purchasing  of  them. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  war,  the  French  king  has  created 
some  officers  for  funerals,  called  Criers.  When  any  persons  die, 
these  officers  are  appointed  to  take  care  of  their  ^funerals,  which 
they  make  at  what  expence  they  please,  for  nobody  can'  oppose* 
them,  under  a  very  great  penalty.  They  are  allowed  for  their 
trouble  a  certain  sum  of  money ;  and,  besides,  they  enjoy  some 
privileges  and  immunities,  as,  from  quartering  of  soldiers,  and 
other  parish-charges. 

There  is  a  world  of  other  duties,  taxes,  and  offices,  which  it 
would  be  too  tedious  to  relate,  and,  in  a  manner,^impossible.  But, 
I  hope,  what  I  have  said  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  man  of  brains 
and  sense,  that  is  not  of  a  resolved  and  obstinate  inflexibility,,  that 
this  French  king  hath  carried  his  tyranny,  as  well  as  his  pre-' 
rogative,  to  a  deg^ree  unknown  unto  all  former  ages.  I  will  therefore 
leave  this  subject,  after  this  short  remark,  that,  in  the  new  conqjuests, 
people  are  no  better  treated,  than  in  France.  The  brewers  in  Mons 
have  been  lately  erected  en  Titre  d'  Office,  and  have  been  forced  to 
pay  a  hundred  crowns  a*piece;  a  man  cannot  be  admitted  into 
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holy  orders  wHhout  paying  four  cnawnt,  nor  contract  matrimony 
widkout  a  licence,  which  costs  ten  shilling*. 
'  I  had  almost  forgot  mentioning  one  thing,  which  is  even  more 
intolerable,  than  the  heaviest  tax  I  have  yet  spoke  of,  I  mean,  the 
raiBtiig,  or  lessening  the  current  coin;  and,  to  explain  my  meamng, 
I  must  observe  to  you,  that  when  the  French  king  is  at  a  pinch 
for  money,  then  he  raises  his  coin  as  high  as  ne  pleaseth  ;  and  af- 
lerwards  he  lesseneth  it  when  he  hath  no  such  need.  Thus  lonis 
d'cliri  are  risen,  at  this  time,  from  eleven  to  fourteen  livres,  and  his 
c^owtls  in  proportion ;  so  that,  whenever  this  war  shall  be  at  an  end, 
people  will  lose  four  shillings  and  six|>ence  in  every  louis  d*or, 
and  sooner  too,  if  this  war  contmues.  For  the  king,  by  his  royal 
edict^  will,  as  he  hath  already  done  ^eveial  times,  set 
h  tower  ^-alue  upon  the  same  pieces,  and  command  them  all  to  be 
bttMlght  into  the  mint,  by  a  certain  stated  time,  under  severe  pe- 
niiltjes^  to  he  new  stamped,  and  then  afterwards  he  will  raibe  the 
price  as  high  as  he  pleases ;  by  which  means  he  will  get  a  vast  pro- 
fit himself,  to  the  depression  and  ruin  of  his  people.  One  int^tande 
will  serve  to  clear  up  this :  The  louis  d'ors,  w  lich  are  current 
now  at  fourteen  livres,  will  be  valued  but  at  twelve,  and  they  must 
be'  carried  to  the  mint,  wb^re  the  king  will  pay  them  in,  at  that 
price,  with  his  new  stamped  coin :  and,  some  time  after,  those 
very  louis  d'ors,  with  the  new  royal  stamp  shall  be  worth  four- 
teen and  fifltpen  livres,  or  whatever  other  higher  value  the  king  is 
pleased  to  put  them  at. 

I  must  not  forget  neither  the  five  millions  of  livres,  that  the  city 
of  Paris  is  now,  at  this  day  obliged  to  pay  to  the  king,  as  we  may 
•ee  in  our  Grazette.  This  forced  payment,  which  amounts  near  to 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  is  a  little  hard,  considering 
the  other  taxes,  which  that  city  is  charged  withal. 

Article  VU.     Of  the  French  King^s  yearly  fUvenve,  and  how  it  is 

collected, 

NOTWITHSTANDING  all  the  taxes  I  have  already  mentioned, 
and  the  many  others,  which  I  have  here  omitted,  yet  the  French 
king's  yearly  revenue  amounts  not  to  so  great  a  sum,  as  one  would 
be  easily  tempted,  at  first,  to  imagine.  I  have  been  often  told^ 
that  it  came  to  above  an  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  livres;  but, 
after  a  narrow  inquiry  mto  it,  I  found,  that,  at  the  death  of  Mon- 
sieur Colbert,  it  came  only  to  an  hundred  thirty-three  millions, 
two  hundred  thousand  livres,  or  ten  millions,  two  hundred  forty- 
aix  thousand,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  pounds,  aixteen  shiUingSf 
and  sixpence  of  our  English  money.  Now,  when  we  consider, 
that,  since  this  war,  the  French  king  hath  raised  his  taxes  higher 
than  ever  they  were,  and  created  many  offices  and  employments, 
we  shall  be  apt  to  think,  that  his  revenues  must  needs  be  so  much 
the  more  increased  ;  but  yet,  if,  at  the  same  time,,  we  do.  but  re- 
flect upon  the  lamentable  decay  of  bis  trade  \ti  iiJkv'dXVMv^^      "v^ 
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sbaU  find,  upon  a  serious  examination,  that  the  increasing  of  bi§ 
taxes  can  hardly  make  amends  for  the  loss  of  his  customs,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  his  revenue  is  much  about  what  it  was  at  the  time  I 
speak  of. 

But,  perbaps,  somebody  will  say,  bow  can  the  French  king  keep 
such  great  armies  in  pay,  if  his  yearly  revenue  be  no  more  ?  The 
answer  to  this  objection  is  very  easy  to  any  one,  who  knowsy  thai 
twenty- thousand  horse  stand  this  nation  in  more,  than  an  hundred 
thousand  cost  the  French  king.  Our  sin|jrle  troopers  have  near  tPfo 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  day,  and  the  French  have  hardly,  fiyc 
pence;  our  foot  foot-soldiers  have  eight-pence,  or,  at  least,  aixr 
pence  in  the  field,  and  the  French  have  only  six  farthings  and' the 
ammunition-bread. 

Here  I  could  very  well  put  an  end  to  this  discourse,  but  that  I 
think  myself  obliged  to  remove  one  objection  more,  which,  I  know> 
some  peciple  will  be  apt  to  make  against  me,  viz.  That,  if  tbe 
French  pay  yearly  but  ten  millions,  and  England  five,  we  lie 
under  harder  circumstances,  than  they  do,  since  France  is  twice  4S 
big  as  England,  at  least. 

This,  1  confess,  seems,  at  first,  to  be  a  very  specious  and  cofwir 
derable  objection ;  but,  in  answering  of  it,  I  would  desire  my 
reader  to  make/  with  me,  these  following  remarks :  First,  it  is  a 
truth  beyond  contradiction^  that  the  taxes  laid  in  England,  how 
heavy  soever  they  may  seem  to  be,  are  but  for  one  year,  and  thes^, 
too,  laid  on  as  by  our  own  consent ;  but  those  in  France  have  been 
made  perpetual,  by  the  grand  imposer  on  his  subjects  estates,  and 
liberties,  for  above  these  twenty  years.  This  is  a  very  notable  differ- 
ence.  Secondly,  it  must  be  observed,  that  all  taxes  in  France,  except 
the  taille,  are  let  to  farm,  whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  they  must 
produce  more  than  what  the  king  receives:  for,  as  a  farm,  in 
any  country,  must  not  only  produce  enough  to  make  the  farmer 
able  to  pay  his  landlord  his  rent,  but  also  to  repay  his  expences, 
and  maintain  himself  and  his  family:  even  just  so  it  is,  in  relaticm 
to  the  taxes  that  are  laid  on  the  French,  but  with  a  far  more  com- 
fortable difference  to  the  farmers  of  the  French  king's  revenues, 
I  mean,  to  those  who  have  the  least  finger  in  them :  for  they,  in  a 
short  time,  become  so  vastly  rich,  that  the  greatest  lords  in  France, 
as  the  Marshal  de  Lorges,  and  several  others,  have  thought  them- 
selves happy  in  marrying  their  daughters. 

These  farmers  advance  money  to  the  king,  and  then  they  repay 
themselves  out  of  the  people's  pockets,  and  God  knoweth  with 
what  vexations  and  tyrannical  oppressions,  for  they  are  impowered 
to  do  whatever  they  please.  Those,  who  have  computed,  as  near 
as  possible  they  could,  how  many  men  are  employed  in  the  levying 
the  king's  revenues,  do  assur-e  us,  that  they  are  above  eighty  thou- 
sand, who  are  kept  at  the  people's  chaises,  the  keeping  of  whom  is 
dearer  by  far,  than  the  barely  maintaining  of  an  hundred  thousand 
•pldiers:  but  a  man  must  have  seen  this  to  believe  it. 

Now,  whosoever  will  consider  these  things,  will,  no  doubt, 
t^ree  with  me,  that  the  French  nation  groans  under  a  very  slavish 
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End  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage,  and  that  they  pay  a  great  deal 
iBore«  than. what  appears  in  the  books  of  the  royal  treasury.  I 
was,  one  day,  discoursing  in  France  upon  this  point  with  a  very 
feftmed  man,  and  one  that  very  well  understood  this  business ;  and 
he  told  me,  that,  upon  a  very  modest  computation,  he  had  found, 
thut  the  kingdom  of  France  paid'  yearly  above  two  hundred  thou- 
■and  miliions,^  upon  account  of  the  king's  taxes,  that  is,  above 
fifteen  millions,  three  hundr^  eighty*four  thousand,  six  hundred 
fifteen  pounds,  seven  shillings,  and  six-pence  sterling.  Tho'  I 
will  not  absolutely  rely  on  my  iriend's  account,  yet  this  small 
treatise,  I  hope,  will  be  enough  to  convince  any  unprejudiced  per- 
son, that  it  is  not  altogether  improbable. 

1  will  only  now  desire  my  readers  to  peruse  this  little  book  with 
care,  and  then  to  consider  how  much  they  are  obliged  to  those,  who 
are  indefatigable  in  their  labour  and  industry  to  bripg  this  nation 
under  the  dreadful  tyranny  of  France. 
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IN   TWO    PARTS. 

Being  a  proposed  Method  for  the  more  speedy  and  effectual  furnishing  their 
Majesty's  Royal  Navy  with  able  Seamen  and  Mariners:  And  for  saving  those 
immense  Sums  of  Money,  yearly  expended  in  attended  the  jSea  Press.  In 
order  to  prevent  those  many  Mischiefs  and  Abuses  daily  committed^  by 
disorderly  Press-Masters,  both  at  Sea  and  Land,  to  the  great  Prejudice  of 
their  Majesties,  and  Injury  of  the  sabject.  By  George  Everett,  Shipwright. 
London,  Printed  in  the  Year  1695.    Qaarto.    Contsiniag  twenty-four  Pa^ei. 

To  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Lords  Sfiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons  of  England,  assembled  in  FarUament^ 

With  Submissiion, 

IN  humble  re»pect  to  hia  Majesty's  most  gracious  speech,  I  do 
most  humbly  offer  these  following  proposal,  for  the  encourag- 
mg  of  seamen,  in  order  to  furnish  their  Majesties  Royal  Navy  on 
all  occasions :  Wherein  is  briefly  set  forth  the  great  hardships  and 
■ufferings  of  those  employed  in  the  sea-service^  together  with  pro*, 
per  remedies  to  prevent  the  same;  whereby  their  Majesties,  and 
the  publick,  may  save  those  immense  sums  of  money  yearly  ex- 
pended on  such  occasions ;  the  seamen  be  happy  and  easy  in  such 
service ;  the  merchants  enjoy  a  free  trade,  without  interruption ; 
the  whole  nation  be  happy  under  the  present  influence  of  a  war, 
many  grievances  attending  thereon  be  redressed,  vice  punished, 
virtue  promoted,  our  enemies  terrified,  and  oursdves  encouraged, 
by  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  to  prosecute  this  so  great  and 

gorious  uiidertakipg,  and  thereby  regain  our  former  honour  of 
sing  master  of  the  British  leasi  to  the  ;;Vorf  ot  \)[k^\t  "^il^^^Nj^fi^^ 
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and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  whole  nation  :  most  humbly 
begging  your  honours  to  pardon  this  my  undertaking,  to  pain  bj 
my  errors  with  patience,  «nd  to  correct  all  that  is  amiss  with  pni-' 
dance,  and  to  consider  my  former  proposals,  humbly  offered  for 
the  saving  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum  in  building  and 
repairiuff  the  royal  navy ;  which,  by  his  Majesty^s  order  of  the  33d 
of  March  last^  was  referred  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Ldfdf' 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  an<C  at  the  writing  hereof,  k 
yet  lying  under  their  lordships  consideration.  All  whicb,  out  of 
a  hearty  and  zealous  inclination  of  serving  their  Majesties,  eadthiC 
publick,  I  do  most  hiimbly  recommend  to  your  honours  comridei^ 
ation,  as  the  only  physicians  under  God,  from  whom  a  redress'  df 
our  grievances  is  desired  and  expected,  in  hopes  of  your  favoura- 
ble acceptance  and  encouragement  thereof,  for  the  service  of 
their  Majesties,  the  benefit  of  the  subject,  and  the  good  and  welfkrt 
of  the  whole  nation ;  most  humbly  prayinor,  that  a  cotnmittas 
may  be  appointed  to  examine  and  consider  the  same  ;  and  that  I 
may  be  admitted  to  give  reasons^  and  answer  to  all  objections.  I 
humbly  submit  myself. 

Your  honours  most  faithfol  and  obedient  Mrtant/ 

George  Everett. 

PART  L 

FORASMUCH  as  it  is  altogether  needless  to  give  an  accoilnf  of 
the  particular  charge  of  the  nation,  in  impressing  seamen  for 
their  Majesties  sefvice,  that  being  already  performed  by  others; 
and  it  being  well  known,  that,  after  .all  the  charge  and  trouble, 
therein,  many  of  the  most  able  and  fitting  for  sea-service,  do  lie  lufk- 
ing  and  concealed,  taking  an  opportunity  to  make  a  voyage  or  two 
to  Newcastle,  or  otherwise,  as  they  see  most  convenient  for  their  own . 
advantage,  to  the  great  hindrance  of  their  Majesties  service,  the  dis- 
couragement of  others  belonging  to  the  fleet,  and  great  prejudice 
of  many,  who,  being  unfit  for  sea  service,  are  forced  to  supply  ia 
such  case. 

Proposal  I.  For  remedy  thereof,  upon  the  especial  ^probatioft 
of  the  honourable  Admiral  Russel,  and  several  other  eminent  perscott. 
of  known  experience  in  maritime  ^flairs,  it  is  humbly  proposed, 
^  That  in  every  sea*>poirt  town,  according  to  the  greatness  tbereoC 
an  officer  or  officers,  being  persons  of  known  integrity,  and  good 
repute,  may  be  erected  and  settled,  for  taking  and  keeping  a  x^ 
sister  of  seamen  and  mariners :  and,  to  that  end^  the  cnurchwar-. 
dens  and  overseets  of  the  poor  of  every  parish,  within  ten  miles  of 
any  sea-coast,  or  navigable  river,  within  this  kingdom,  shall, 
within  fourteen  days  after  notice  given  by  proclamation,  be  swom. 
duly  to  enquire  and  take  a  list'ofallseamen  and  mariners,  inhabitim 
and  residing  within  tbeir  respective  parishes,  being  between  tb^ 
ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  andftballd^. 
liver  the  same,  under  their  hands,  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to 
wbicb  they  do  belong }   which  said  sheriff  shall,  within  twelve 
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days  after  the  receipt  thereof,  transmit  a  copy  of  the  satne  to  the 
next  port-oflSce,  where  the  same  shall  be  carefully  entered  alpha- 
betically, for  every  parish  and  county  distinctly,  in  a  book  or  books 
for  that  purpose  to  be  provided/ 

%*  This  cannot  be  accounted  any  great  trouble,  there  bf^ing  in 
every  parish  four  or  six  such  officers  at  least,  who,  dividinor  them- 
selves, with  their  beadle,  who  is  generally  acquainted  with  all  the 
parishioners,  may  perform  the  same  effectually  in  one  day. 

%*  Neither  can  it  be  accounted  troublesome  to  the  sherilfs,  it 
being  not  expected  to  be  more  than  once  d  year  at  most ;  and  may, 
by  their  directions,  be  performed  by  their  servants :  And,  being 
a  national  concern,  ought  to  have  a  national  assistance^  which  will 
partly  be  effected  by  such  officers  changing  places  every  year. 

Proposal  2.  '  And  that  all  masters  of  ships,  and  other  vessels, 
using  the  sea,  or  trading  from  port  to  port  coast- wise  (except  such 
vessels  as  are,  or  shall  be  employed  in  the  home  trade  of  fishery,  for 
supplying  the  several  markets  of  this  kingdom)  shall,  at  the  beginning 
of  their  voyage,  and  before  they  depart  the  first  port,  give  tato 
that  port- office  a  true  list  of  the  names  of  all  seamen  and  mariners 
retained  to  serve  on  board  their  said  ships,  or  vessels,  together 
with  their  age,  and  what  outward  marks  may  be  found,  as  also 
their  place  of  residence,  or  habitation,  if  any  such  they  have ; 
which  being  performed,  the  said  masters,  if  not  restrained  by  em- 
bargo, or  other  order,  may,  with  their  company,  have  liberty  to 
proceed  on  their  intended  voyage,  both  out  and  home,  without 
danger  of  being  impressed  ;  one  of  the  said  officers  first  giving  a 
certificate  uiider  his  hand  and  seal,  as  a  protection,  for  the  use  of 
every  seaman  thereunto  belonging,  being  between  the  age  of  sixteen 
and  sixty  years,  as  aforesaid;  and  also  a  duplicate tiieredf  to  the 
master,  for  which  he  shall  pay  unto  the  said  officer,  if  a  coaster, 
two  shillings  and  sixpence,  and,  if  a  trader  to  foreign  parts,  five 
shillings  perfiead  for  every  person  therein  nominated ;  which  said 
monies  may  be  allowed  for  and  toWatds  the  maintenance  and  en- 
couragement of  such  officers/ 

*«^  JBy  the  aforesaid  means  it  niay  be  possible  to  obtain  a  foil 
register  of  all  the  seamen  of  England,^  and  thereby  know  who  is  in 
service,  and  who  is  not ;  wberdby  the  royal  navy,  upon  aU  occa>- 
sions,  may  be  readily  manned  wil!h  able  seamen,  and  no  hiding- 
place  left  for  deserters,  t>r  others;  and  the  head-money  propdsed 
win  be  gladly  paid,  to  avoid  those  great  perils,  and  k«ses,  whioh 
too  ofteti  happen,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  their  Majesties,  and 
all  others  concerned  at  sea,  by  means  of  the  sea-^ress. 

Proposal  3.  *  And,  upon  return  of  the  said  ship,  or  vessel,  to 
her  port  of  delivery,  or  unlading,  that  then  the  said  thaster  there- 
of shall  be  further  obliged  (if  belonging  to  a  ship  or  vessel  using  the 
coast-trade)  within  four  days;  or,  if  a  mercrhant-'ship  trading  to 
foreign  parts,  within  ten  days,  or  more,  ms  may  be  thought  con- 
trenient,  to  pay  such  his  ship's  company,  in  the  presence  of  «ne  of 
the  aforesaid  officers,  at  a  place  and  day  \rre&i»d«  K\As  '"^'^ 
bappen  that  any  change  or  alteration  Ikathbeew  xnnAe  ^wis^^^ 
$aid  tompanjr,  damg  the  said  voyage,  flual  «t«o.  «aft  «i^tD?M^«^ 
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do  f^ve  an  account  to  the  said  officer,  who  may  be  impowered  to 
make  enquiry  therein ;  and  whosoever  of  the  said ,  company, 
shipped  outward  or  homeward,  appeareth  not  in  person  to  receive 
his  wages,  at  such  time  and  place  prefixed  (without  some  lawfuf 
cause  or  let  shewed  to  the  contrary,  being  such  as  may  be  allowed 
by  the  directors  of  such  office,  or  officers)  shall  lose  and  forego  his 
whole  wages,  one  half  to  the  use  of  their  Majesties,  and  the  other 
to  the  chest  at  Chatham,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  thought  conve- 
nient' 

\*  And  the  said  officers,  being  impowered  to  make  enquiry,  as 
aforesaid,  will  cause  masters  to  be  more  cautious  how  they  do  im- 
prison and  pack  their  seamen  o£Pin  foreign  countries ;  an  abuse  too 
much  practised,  even  to  the  ruin  of  many  families,  which  bring 
much  poverty  on  the  nation,  especially  about  rivers  and  sea-port, 
towns; 

Proposal  4.  ^  And,  if  it  should  happen,  that  any  of  the  said  ships, 
or  vessels,  should  deliver,  or  unlade  at  any  other ^port  within  tais 
kingdom,  that  then  the  officer  of  such  port  may,  by  the.  master^i 
duplicate  (he  being  obliged  to  produce  the  same,  or  otherwise  by  a 
copy  of  the  register  from  the  other  first  officer)  be  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed, in  all  respects,  as  aforesaid/ 

,  %*  For  conveniency,  a  copy  of  all  registers  may  be  transmitted 
from  all  ports  to  Yarmouth  and  Portsmouth,  for  the  ready  dis- 
patch of  all  such  affairs;  but  more  especially  to  the  port-office  of 
London. 

Prop.  5.  *  And  that  every  officer,  in  his  respective  place  (at  the 
time  of  paying  such  seamen,  as  aforesaid)  snail  then  cause  all 
such,  as  are  fit  for  their  Majesties  service,  to  be  forthwith  sent  on 
board  some  ship  belonging  to  the  fleet,  as  occasion  shall  require ; 
the  charge  thereof  to  be  paid  by  their  majesties :  and  all  such,  as 
are  so  sent  on  hoard  their  majesties  ships,  shall  have  equal  benefit 
'With  those  seamen  who  do,  or  shall  enter  themselves  as  voluntiers/ 
***  By  such  means,  there  will  be  a  constant  supplying  of  the 
royal  navy  with  able  seamen;  and,  by  this  means,  such, 
who  use  to  steal  a  voyage  or  two,  will  unavoidably  be  brought  into 
their  Majesties  service,  without  prejudice  to  any  ;  which  will  bean 
encouragement  to  others  bel<Higing  to  the  fleet,  and  will  prevent 
the  pressing  of  tradesmen  from  meir  business. 

ftop.  6.  *  And,  as  every  merchant-ship,  or  vessel  hath  a  car(>en- 
ter  or  two  belonging  unto  it,  who  for  great  wages  go  voluntarily 
to  sea,  their  Majesties  ships  may,  by  the  means  aforesaid,  be  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  able  shipwrights,  the  most  experienced  and 
fittest  for  sea-service. 

Prop.  7.  *  And,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  the  said  officers  shall 
present  their  Majesties  with  a  general  list  of  all  seamen  and  ship- 
wrights, so  sent  on  board  of  every  particular  ship;  and,  if  thought 
convenient,  shall  have  an  additional  allowance  from  their  Majesties 
of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  head,  as  an  encouragement  and 
JDaiajtenance  for  such  their  service* 
Prop.  8,  'And  whatsoever  officer  or  s\i\pm«i«Ut  offendcih  hereui» 
^ODtrury  to  the  true  intent  and  meauiBg  thexeoSi  ^^(ox&€>X 
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]M>Qpd6  to  the  iid6  of  .their  majesties^  pounds  whereof  may- 

hye  allowed  to  the  informer/ 

*^*  This  charge  cannot  be  accounted  great ;  for>  by  this  means^ 
the  prodigious  expence  of  hiring  smacks  and  ketches  to  attend  the 
press  will  determine ;  and  one  thousand  men  and  boys,  commonly 
employed  therein,  may  be  at  liberty  to  serve  their  majesties  on 
board  the  fleet,  besides  the  charge  allowed  and  expended  by  cap-' 
tains  and  lieutenants,  on  such  occasions, 

\*  And  the  seamen  and  shipwrights  belonging  to  merchant- 
ships,  being  so  secured  for  their  majesties  service,  may  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  selling  and  disposing  of  what  they  have,  as  an  adventure 
oh  board  their  respective  ships,  together  with  the  happiness  of  re- 
ceiving their  wages,  and  providing  themselves  with  apparel  and 
other  necessaries  fit  for  sea  service,  and  be  sent  on  board  the  fleet 
like  men ;  who  otherwise,  after  a  long  and  tedious  voyage,  with- 
.  out  recruit  or  money,  are  forced  on  board  their  majesties  ships  in 
»  poor  Und  ragged  condition,  which  is  one  main  occasion  of  sick- 
ness and  distempers  on  board  the  fleet ;  and  for  such  reasons 
many  refuse  to  go  to  sea,  and  others  forsake  their  ships,  in  foreign 
nations. 

%*  And  by  such  means,  as  aforesaid,  merchant  ships  at  sea, 
and  under  convoy,  may  be  secure  from  the  rage  and  ill  usaee  of 
some  cotnmanders ;  who,  if  denied  their  unreasonable  demands  for 
light  or  convoy  money,  do  often  cause  the  seamen  to  be  impressed ; 
whereby  such  ships.or  vessels  are  too  often  disabled,  and  the  ships 
apd  goods,  with  the  small  and  helpless  number  of  men  left  on 
board,  doofien  miscarry,  or  perish  at  sea;  whereby  the  merchants 
lose  their  goods,  their  majesties  lose  their  customs,  the  subjects 
Ipse  their  lives,  the  owners  their  ship,  or  vessel,  and  many  become 
widows  and  fatherless  thereby ;  which  brings  great  complaints  and 
poverty  throughout  the  nation. 

PART  11. 

Proposal  1.  '  And,  as  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  English  jiar  . 
^tion  doth  so  pauch  depend  upon  the  strength  and  good  conduct  of 
the  royal  navy,  so  it  may  be  highly  necessary  atJiuch  time,  when 
the  common  enemy  is  so  potent  and  powerful,  that  all  due  en- 
couragement be  given  to  seamen  and  mariners ;  and,  to  that  end, 
it  is  most  humbly  proposed,  that  no  offices  belonging  to  th^  fleet 
be  bought  or  sold,  but  that  every  person  may  be  preferred  accord? 
ing  to  his  deserts  and  merits. 

Prop.  2.  *■  That  the  said  seamen  be  allowed  their  full  sh^re  of 
all  prized  that  shall  be  taken,  and  that  some  law  be  passed  to  prer 
vent  embezzlements  therein;  and  that  those  persons,  in  what 
station  soever,  that  ^hall  endeavour  to  defraud  them  of  such  parts- 
and  shares,  as  have  by  custom,  or  may  hereafter  be  allowed,  shall 
(being  convicted  thereof)  forfeit  his  said  office,  or  employment. 

*Prop.  3.  '  That,  if  any  seamen  be  dismembered  vin  their  iSkA.-  -^ 
je^ies  service,  such  smart-money,  as  hath  been  fotm^xV]  sKv»«^^i 

tot.  xr  Q,  .....' 
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lyay  tie  adviuioed^  and  be  forthwith  dolj  paid.  And  further,  tfenff 
tbere  may  be  an  additional  allowance  made  ibr  all  luclf  {ten^idfiei^, 
as  shdH  he  duNneiabered  m  their  nn^estieB  facirice. 

Pn^4*  *  Tbat,  if  any  s^mea  he  killed  iw  tlnoi*  mvjesiiids  s«r^ 
^\e^f.  ^ttbehounty-nioiiey,.  gcneira^  allowed  on  such  occasion^, 
be  fordiwith  paid  to  those,  wba  tftall  produte  a  jittt  i^igbt  tb  ni^ 
ceive  the  same. 

Prop.  5.  '  That  all  profaoenew,  whid»  having,  by  Idog^  oustoift, 
gotten  the  ascendant  on  boArd  the  fleets  be  forthwith  suppressed 
and  abolished;  aad  all  offenders,  being*  officers,  may  be  dnsf^lacdl^ 
an4  Qtb^rn  veceive  Mch  puntshnstnt,  as  iiia^  be  appointed  hf 
aiKkhorit^'  of  parliament. 

Prop.  6«  '  And  Ihat  no  seanaiD  or  mijnnttf  that  bath  serfed 
tw«tr^  moiidia  i»  any  of  their  majesties  ship^,  shaK  be  Mmed 
ovtTr.  tQ  serve  on*  board  any  other  of  their  m^esti^es'iMpft,  befove 
be  be  paid  att  wages,  dueto  that  time. 

Pr«pw  7«  ^That  wben>  aad'  sa  oftew  » thettf  mnjestiesv  by  dieif 
royal  proalamatidn,  shall  require  the  service  of  such  seatoen,  en^ 
h»ai4tbe;royalnam,..by  such  a  day  or  time  prefixed  that  all  aMe  , 
seamen,  who  shall,  in  obedience  thereunto,  voluntarily  enliep 
themsdvea,  byapplyittg  tb  the  next  port^>flkceir^  or  officer^  shall 
hs>  allowed;  during  the  whole  vojage>  twenty»ei(|Kht  8hinin|is  (Mf 
miMithiaooordingtoithe/Courerof  the  navy;  and  diat  so  omn  itt* 
any  efi  their  ms^estie»  ships)  sbaAl  arrive  in  tor  amy  harbour,  tbhiy 
up;  for  stay  lime,  that  then  the  seamen"  and^  mavinei^  thefennto 
belongings  shall  be  forthwith  dischargeidf;  and  that  all  Wagi^,  to 
them  thentdue  fof  such  service^,  b^  fuyy^paid^  not  in  tickets^  but  in 
meney :  and^lf  the  voya^beleng,  that  then  their  wives  orfriiendl, 
having  a  lawful  power  to  receive  the  santej  may  be  paid  six  months 
fmpes  out,  of  every  nine  months  that  such  ship  shall  be  abroad; 

rrop.  8.  "  That  all  such  seamen,  bow  belonging  to  the  rojral 
navy,  as  shall  be  continlied  on  board  the  fleet,  at  such  time  as  the 
service  of  othefs  shall  be  required  by  prdclamation  as  aforesaid,  may 
have  and  receive  the  full  benefit  of  sucb>  as  shall  then  enter  then^ 
sel%<ts»vohmtiers; 

Pfopi  9i  *  That  there*  Be  one  cferk  at  the  navy-office,  to  attend 
aWaeeidaftfallnf^tiess  thaf  may  hstppen'tbucfainrg  thepriemises-,  and- 
that  be  be*  allowed;  by  their  majesties;  fiffy  pounds  per  atinum/ta 
aris^i^  and  receive  money  fdr  alV  such  persons,  as  8hatt'empl<^ 
hki^iiw  such  occasion;  and  that  Ae"  msy  be'alfovi^'sik-pence  pr 
twilnsLp^nce  per-pound^  ^  shalFbea6ou^  fit,  for  ail  such  mooej 
as  he  shall  so  receive ;  and  the  said  cleit,,  making  default  thereiOj^ 
tohs^  dispkeed,  and  sufl^r  such  fine,  €(r  other  punishment,  asttio 
pafKameitt  shaU  think  fit.' 

%*  By  such  payments,  as  afbte^aid,  settmen  may  be  inabVed*  Ca 
pto^Hdbfor  themselves  and  fiimilfes,  and' to  pay  their  debts;  whictt 
is^one  meanv  t^  make  money  plenty,  thrudghout  the  nation,  and 
will  eneouragethem,  when  occasion  shall  require,  freely  and  dadiy 
taemt^er  themselves  into  their  majesties  service,  without  the  charge 
oSbm^  pressed,  or  continued  in  pay  for  th^  whole  year.  Ao^ 
Ae/iy  certain  ofsueb  provision,  mtide  tot  the  m%Ai^iexAXMA  o€  tKem- 
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kIkb  and  fitiibilia,  it  wd!  malx  them  Kbid  ancl  daring,  ncA  bejtag 
jfiiid  to  look  death  iii  the  very  face  of  thetr  en^niei. 

%*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  for  want  ofsuch  payment  ui  afbre- 
■aid,  the  seamen  are  creally  injured  aifd  discoiirlgpd ;  first,.  ei~- 
M^ially,  vhen,  instead  of  i^oney,  ttiey  are  piit  oS*  With  ticketiL 
«hiUt  many  of  tliem,  and  their  famTlics,  ij'anting  fodd  and  raiment, 
4K  compelled  to  sell  such  tickets  at  nne-third  part,  and,  sometimes, 
«^'>half  loss ;  so  tha^,  ttrerebv,  the  seamen's  pay  is  very  small  and 
msiMVRcani ;  who,  after  hraring  exposed  tbemseti'es  to  the  greatest 
raArers,  are  eo  cut  ofP,  heing'  but  as  stByes'  and  drudges  to  the 


^/mSim  ticket -buyers,  and  their  upholders  j  vrbo,  for'supplying 
&lim  BO  Withf  money,  do  carry  away  the  ^atesi  part  of  their 
nbobr,  when' many  of  their  poor  familieii' ire  ready  to  perish.     Se^ 


.-_,,  the  pa^in^  such  their  wa^es  oii  Beard  the  fleet,  at  sucb 
nihe  its  diey  are  ready  to  sail,  is  very  inj^Ho'us  both  to  sedmeh  and 
otiiers ;  for,  by  such  means,  they  have  not  the  oppi^unit'y  to  serve 
iftenfigelves  or  families,  but  are  oblWed  to  buy  al|  ttieir  necei'sariM 
otrteiard  the  cotnmon  hicrleVs  o^  bbomhoalg,  and  they  noi  manjjr) 
'Hba,  TOi'ki'ng  it  theii'  business  to  attend  tfie  fleet,  do,  by  their  ex- 
ftHtioti,  bring  away  the'  greatest  part  of  thti  seamen's  wages.  So 
that' a  ETeal  part  of  the  .treasure  of  the  nation,  which  ought  to  Be 
divided  amongst  all,  iaUs'into  the  biinds  of  a  fen  private  persons; 
iMbertaU,  if  such  ^paymeiVt  were  to  be  made  oii  shore,  as  aforesaid, 
tliey  nlaj  have  thi^benefit  to  bujr  all  they  want  a^  the  hest  hand, 
tiopay  their  debts,  arid  reheVe  their  families.  And,  by  this  means, 
th  such';  money  would',  as'  frOth'  a  fouDtain,  lileasantly  distil  itseu 
iiita  s6  ma'iiy  silver  sti^ams,'  until  it  retUms  ^gain  to  its  first  nse  ^ 
4blb)i'  woiild*  be  a  gr^'t  encoul^geinent  to  seamen,  and' all  other 
ttieir  maJestn^B^;o<M^ubjfectsi  who,  beiri^  now  obliged  ^ogive  ih^'^ 
^d  their  fathilies,  tredit,  are  forced  to  nt  down  by  loss,  which  is 
<ine  gr^at  cause  of  the  dei^iy  aiid  detriment  of  trade.  . 

*^*  If  it  should  be  objected,  tbat  paying  the  seamen  ihett' 
wages  on  shore,  upbn  the  dischak-ge  df  their  service,  as  aforesaid,, 
\}m  cause  them'  to  desert  theii'  majesties  service,  it  is  humbly 
nisWered,  that,  there'  being,'  ih  England,  a'  sufficient  number,- 
t6'  s^imi'  both  {titlr  itiaSesties  royal  navy  arid  merchants  ships,, 
at  one  time,  as,  by  sufficient  lestin^ony,  did  appear  this'  last 
■Ani'm^ri  it'  iy  iiilposBible  to  belieV^'  the  toya\  fleet  shoiild  ever 
itiixi^  seahitfn,  if  |^>d  payment  wais  to  be  made,  and  encourage* 
lAifi^  gi\~en,  as"  afbrestfd,  fbr  these  rei^ons  following:  First, 
tBiiJ^,'  bfeiWg  in  suich  seiVice,  aii  more  secure  fronj  ll»e  eriemy,^ 
tB'lii'iii'mercHantssbipB.  Secondly,  Irciltg  allowed  thirteen  months 
to'fliy  Vekr,  (Htfioiil  after-claps,  or  jjajing  damaj;e?,  whjch,  i^ 
tAjrSiafttW  shipii,  often  cuts  off  oile  mohtffs  pay  in  three.  Thirdly', 
ifscsB^of  thtnrraaiestie^hsp^^n  t(>'be  Idst,  the  seamen's  wages' 
>mid^  pmA'.  PoiiithV  i^ii|;  oilt  of  all  danger  of  being  impressedy 
dnHhgjhe  T^dle  voyfsM:  by  meahs'wfa^rebf,  in  mercbanu  ships, 
tlWy-  oKen  ]mk  bbtbtUeir' Wages'  and  adventure,  fifthly,  havinjL 
a'prbi^ect  in  ihaking  dUvdtagcj  by  talking  of  ptvici.  ^^x)^&-^,u^, 
loki  a  ofeitilMM  Happea,  lUihtt-moTi^y'  \i  A\«r«&,  NtNoi  »■  i«»>'1 
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pension,  durici^  life.  Seventhly,  if  killed  in  fight,  a  considerabk;^ 
bounty-gift  is  bestowed  on  their  families,  according  to  the  greatness 
t()ereof;  when  seamen,  in  merchants  ships,  running  all  risques,  as 
aforesaid,  fall  short  of  these  so  great  advantages.  , 

Prop.  10.  '  Furthermore  it  is  proposed,  that  if  any  difference, 
should  happen,  within  the  term  of  the  said  voyage^  between  the 
master  pf  such  merchants  ship,  or  vessel,  and  any  of  the  seamenj. 
belonging  thereunto,  for,  or  by  reason  of  any  wages  due,  or  goods 
damaged,  by  leekage  of  the  ship,  or  vessel,  such  differences  may  be 
determined  by  such  officer,  as  aforesaid ;  who  may  be  imppwered 
to  call  to  his  assistance  two,  three,  or  more,  honest  and  indifferent 
men,  being  sufficient  house-keepers,  who  may  have  power  to  hear 
and  determine  all  such  differences,  as  aforesaid,  which  would  b^  of 
great  advantage  to  poor  seamen ;  who)  by  reason  of  poverty  and 
the  press,  being  not  in  a  capacity  to  maintain  or  attend  a  suit  of 
law,  are  often  ruined  and  undone.  .     ., 

\*  If  it  should  be  objected,  that  this  may  prove  prejudiciid  lo 
the  government,  it  is  humbly  answered,  that  the  seamen  in  general, 
by  such  injuries,  and  for  such  reasons,  as  aforesaid,  are  not  in  a 
capacity  to  go  to  law  ;  so  that,  where  nothing  is,  nothing  can  be 
Expected. 

%*  So  that  by  thus  civilly  impressing  of  some,  and  paying  aD4. 
encouraging  of  others,  as  aforesaid,  it  may  be  presumed,  their 
majesties  royal  navy  may,  at  all  times,  be  readily  and  plentifully 
provided,  with  the  most  able  seamen  and  mariners,  on  all  occa? 
sions,  and  all  extraordinary  charge  of  impressing  and  maintaining 
them  on  board  the  fleet,  in  the  winter-season  (which,  by  Captain 
St.  Lo,  was  commuted  at  five-hundred  and  four-thousand  pounds 
for  one  winter-season,  besides  sixty -thousand  pounds,  expended  for 
conduct,  bounty,  and  impress-money)  avoided  and  saved,,  as  well 
how  as  in  former  times.  And,  to  this,  all  the  seamen,  and  fafthful 
people  of  England,  will  say  Amen. 

%*  If  arty  objection  should  be  made,  that,  in  manning  the  royal, 
navy,  according  to  the  methods  of  this  second  proposition,  their . 
itiajesties  affairs  may  be  prolonged  or  prejudiced  thereby,  then  it 
is  humbly  proposed,  that  a  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  aforesaid       . 
register,  as  followeth.  ..    ,         J 

'  Prop.  1 1. '  That  the  right  honourable  the  lords  commissioners  of.  ^ 
the  Admiralty,  calling  to  the  port-officers  of  London  for  a  generiil 
li^t  of  all  seamen  in  each  county,  taken  as  aforesaid,  may  dir«c^ . 
their  warrants  to  the  several  sheriffs  of  the  counties  aforesaid,  rep 
quiring  them  to  direct  their  precepts  to  the  several  constablds  of 
each  parish,  as  aforesaid,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  churchr 
wardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor,  shall  forthwith,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  cause  such,  and  so  many  as  are  required,  by  an  equal 
<]fUota,  to  appear  before  the  next  port-officer,  who  shall  dispose  of 
them  on  board  their  majesties  ships,  as  shall  be  most  meet  and' 
convenient  for  their  majesties  service;  and  such  as  press  men,,  to  - 
be  allowed  but  twenty-four  shilhngs  per  month.     And  what  sca- 
^^A^c^eper^hall  abscond  from  their  habitation,  or  u^ual  place  of 
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being,  at  such  time  as  the  seririce  of  their  majesties  shall  require 
them  on  boarB  the  fleet,  shall  suffer  imprisonment,  or  as  the  par- 
liament shall  think  fit.  And  that  the  port-officbr  do  then  forth- 
with pay  unto  the  said  constables,  for  travelling*  'and  other  neces- 
sary charges,  the  sum  of  two  shillings  and  six-pence  per  head,  for 
every  person  by  them  delivered,  or  produced  as  aforesaid;  and  that 
the  said  port-officer  be  allowed  the  same  (with  other  necessary 
charges),  for  sending  such  on  board  the  fleet,  out  of  their  majesties 
treasury/ 

By  what  hath  been  proposed,  I  hope»  it  will  appear,  that  the 
impressing  of  seamen,  and  othefs,  by  sea-officers,'  may  be  wholly 
laid  aside,  which  hath,  hitherto,  been  very  chargeable  to  their 
maljesties,  and  injurious  to  the  subjects,  as  is  briefly  summed  up  as 
followeth. 

1 .  That  several  vessels,  employed  in  that  service,  after  having 
laid  twelve  or  fourteen  days  in  the  river  of  Thames,  on  that  oc- 
casion, have,  by  the  ill  management  of  some  lieutenants,  thereunto 
belonging;  been  sent  on  board  their  majesties  ships  with  twenty  or 
thirty  men  at  one  time,  who,  being  not  fit  or  useful  in  such  ser- 
vice, have  been  often  discharged,  and  turned  ashore ;  by  which 
means,  their  majesties  treasure  hath  been  vainly  'expended,  and 
many  landmen  and  tradesmen  have  been  often  carried  from  their 
habitations  to  the  Downs,  Portsmouth,  and 'Plymouth, 'to  their 
great  charge  and  prejudice. 

.2.  That  the> impressing  and  detaining  seamen  in  their  majesties 
service,  on  such  hard  terms  as  before  specified^  causeth  inahy  to 
defer  their  majesties  service,  who,  by  such  means,  come  to^n  uif- 
limely  exit.  And  many  seamen  there  be,  who,  having  families, 
will  rather  expose  themselves  to  such  vile  and  shamteful  ends,  than 
leave  their  families  to  perish  for  want  of  food  and  raiment. 

3.  Many  other  inconveniencies  there  be  attending  the  present 
discipline  of  the  navy;  as,  paying  the  fleet  at  Portsmouth,  ^^ 
whereby  their  majesties  affairs  are  often  retarded,  and  the  seamen^ 
whose  wives  or  friends  are  yery  populous  about  the  river  of  Thamesi 
do,  by  travelling  and  attending  at  such  remote  parts,  often  exbend 
more  than  they  receive,  whereby  many  families  are  ruined  and 
'undone :  and  inany  others  there  be,  who,  for  want  of  money,  are 
Obliged  to  take  up  all  they  want  upon  trust,  paying  one  shilling  f6r 
"the  valcff  of  nine-pence,  losing  thereby  251.  per  cent,  and,  by  sell- 
ing their  ticket^  as  aforesaid,  they  generally  lose  30,  40,  or  501.' 
per  cent,  so  that,  by.  a  modest  computation,  their  whole  loss 
amounts  to  60l.  per  cent,  out  of  their  small  wages.  '  * 

4.  The  turning  of  seamen  over  from  one  ship  to  another,  after 
having  been  in  such  service,  one,  two,  or  three  years,  without 
"money,  produceth  the  same  effect  as  the  former; 

''    5.  Foir  the  aforesaid  reasons,  the  seamen,  -their  wives  and  friends^ 
are  at  a  great  charge  and  trouble,  by  petitioning  and  attending  the 
admiralty  and  navy-board,  on  such  occasions,  who  spend  great 
part  of  their  time  in  hearing  and  examining  these  ^wd%\»^\>NL^ 
^ievances. 

Q  3 
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6.  Wbereas  if  tcamep  wprp  paid  and  encourage^,  ^i  ftfprri^i^, 
these  QiischlefB  aad  disorden,  wifb  maiijr.  othen,  fl>cc,B^ip9^d  )t)j 
Kverai  indirect  prsctic,«e  pf  Gt|vk>  of  Ihe  navy,  &c,  ^pufdwofl 
cease  and  be  atiollslied. 

7.  Andi  for  promotJiiR  ibe  sanK)  it  ii  further  jpropoaed,  t)ift» 
suitable  fup'd  of  money  ^e  raised  and  set  a-part  for  nich  utri  ap3 
purposes:  and  ii'  the  same  shouU  fail,  or  fall  short  of  whtt  if 
intended,  that  then  ihcy  may  be  supplied  nith  such  funds  as  shdt 
be  appropriated  to  pay  merchaat-dealers  and  tradesmen,  who^ 
hfiug  under  no  compulsion  in  making  agreement  for  their  cqm- 
inodities,  'are  in  a  capacity  to  ^elp  themtelreg. 

e.  And  if  a  sufficiency  of  mon^y  canpot  be  raised,  as  arMctaid, 
^h9t  then  it  ipay  lie  borrowet(j  and  suppose  at  lOl.  per  cent,  per 
aoDum,  yet  will  be  of  so  great  use  in  answering  these  epdi,  raat 
jt  is  presumed  their  majesties  will  thereby  save  2Q0.0001.  per  an- 
num, or  more  :  but  if  the  late  ingenious  proposals  to  supply  their 
piyesiies  with  money,  at  31.  per  cent,  per  annum,  be  put  inti> 
jiractice,  the  advantages  accrumg  to  their  m^esties  by  this  pn^ 
posed  method  will  be  much  greater,  mfi  ibe  doubts  and  objection* 
that  may  arise  touching  the  insufficiency  of  ma^ipg  ^ucb  (tnlvrly 
^yments,  as  afbresaiC  will  be  removed. 

f).  T&ua,  by  preferfiog  frugality,  and  abolishirg  extrayiu»iicy, 
thf  ir  ipajesties,  with  the  v^uiil  funds  generfilly  raised  and  atlow^ 
for  such  occasions,  will  soon  be  in  a  capacity  pf  payjug  apd  prqj- 
tfiding,  with  r^ady  money,  all  thing«  nece^sai^  for  the  capying  on 
Ae  war;  apd  tfie  enemy,  taking  notice  cf  our  industry  and  ^f 
Jities,  th^  uiijal  forerunners  of  great  action*,  will  be  thereby  dji; 
qoiM^e^,  41  i^ey  are  certain  presageB  of  tht4r  approaching  dpW^T 

10.  And  that,  by  sj^p))  melons,  the  general  trad?  of  the  pltim 
^jU  be  better  supplied  at  hi^e,  and  secured  ^ffroad ;  and  toe 
uU)Jecl^  thereby  >Pab)[?d  and  en(x>urfiged  to  giyc  spppli^s  to  ca^ 
on  tf)e  wnr,  9od  ^lielr  m^jestip*  thereby  be  the  Jbettcf  suppcrfe^ 
tp  prosecute  anijl  continue  ^|ie  pame. 

11.  ilius  bar^Dg,  at  I  fjumhly  conppirc,  prflpo^fd  q  fp^-anif 
f«iaJD  m^tt^  tp  prpyeot  thosR  evils  occffion^d  by  \Up  Ka  pi^efiy 
^^ich,  jf  put  in  practice,  I  dare  affirm,  will  be  a  u^fui  ii^tf^ 
V^Oft  tf>  ranquisb  and  overcome  all  our  encniies,  bot^  ^FfIE^  ^4 
^i^gaes^icjc ;  it  bejng  observably,  that,  since  my  f<^ipcr  ISPPf^J^ 
n^defWp^ribrniingof  shipwrights  work,  the  impresting  ft  ^^4r 
f(t^p  far  ^at  oerricc  hath  b^en  little  practised. 

ta  all  that  hatb  been  most  humbly  offered,  I  h^V^  M^ifl4 
^Tpvity  mpie  tha|i.curiosJty,  my  design  beiog  to  Eorre  n>y  cpoptryt 
nfhef  than  to  she?  my  ^kjll  in  learning ;  and  tber^foff  flp  preseijt 
the  same^  not  as  t^e  la^ur  of  rpj  fipare  mipvte;,  bnt  ^  ^^  fl*^ 
of  a  laboiiouB  hr^p,  ihj^t  hath  ^pd  ^i'l  b*  alqays  rja^y  ^  serve 
I^,elr  m^^gtje^  ^nd  the  gosepmqnt  upon  all  occ^siops.    I  slia^ 

gly  of^r  tbeif  ipllq^iog  quefiep^  most  humbly  praying  they  way 

/•  Wbetoec  the  nstiOD,  andet  Ute  present  circums^pn  qi  f 
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war,  can  long  continue  a  suitable  supply  of  money  to  carry  on  the 
same,  under  the  pernicious  eflPects  of  extraragancy  ? 

2.  Whether  mojiey  raised  in  parliament  with  Qare^  ^  collected 
with  trouble,  and  paid  with  tears,  requires  not  the  tiiost  serious 
thoughts  and  endeavours  of  all  its  disposers,  for  converting  Ihe 
same,  in  all  circumstance!,  to  the  most  useful  and  advantageous 
pvirppses  ?  . 

3.  Whether  the  king  exposing  his  royal  person,  in  so  many 
dangers  abroad,  for  promoting  |he  hl^ppinets  and  weli-being  of  the 
nation,  doth  not  expect  the  due  assistance  of  all  other  his  officers 
and  subjects,  indispensably  tf>  use  their  ulosost  endeavours  for  the 
full  accomplishing  his  royal  purposes  ? 

4.  Whether  the  saying  thos^  kpnieose  sums  of  mf)9eyf  ai.llfott- 
said,  will  not  settle  the  niiods  of  thfeir  inf\j^^^^^^  ?^^  subjects,  and 
stop  the  mouths  of  the  most  disloyal  aiid  restless  spirits,  who  raise 
animosities  amongst  us,  and  instil  wicked  notions  into  the  minds 
«f  their  majesties  subjects,  reprinting  the  government  as  under 
an  unsettled  condition,  and  groaning  under  oppression,  by  reason 
of  great  taxes,  and  a  lingring  and  expensive  war,  and  a  want  of 
trade,  and  raising  their  expectations  of  a  sjpeedy  chanrci  who 
finding  their  hopes  defeated,  by  an  unanimous  resolution  of  rooting 
^t  the  evils  ^easioning  the  same,  can  have  no  fiiture  pretence  tn 
fueb  calumniating  veflexlons  on  the  govetiiaient  for  brmnng  to 
pass  their  eiril  purposes  ? 

5.  Whether  the  buying  and  selling  of  pifblick  places  be  not  an 
undoubted  inlet  to  bring  &eir  majesties  enemies  into  suqh  stations, 
being  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  go^empient  ? 

'  $.  Whether  it  will  not  be  ibr  their  mitlestiefl^  ated  the  natiWs 
interest,  to  advance  persons  to  places  of  trast  according  to  their 
merits,  and  not  permit  those  to  be  jdiseountenanoed,  and  to  labour 
under  diftculties,  who  eapose  frauds  and  extravagancies,  andpm^ 
|K)fe  proper  remedies  for  4be  eure  of  those  ervik  ?  Andw^thef 
the  brow  beating  and  discouraging  those,  who  endeavoor  to  make 
taeh  disoovertes,  is  not  an  effeiotual  meanti  to  prevent  all  ethers 
from  appearing  in  «ich  like  cases  f  Much  move  mig^t  be  tMcff, 
!Whicby  da  brevity-sake;  is  oinitfted.  I  shall  htimbly  eooekide  with 
•the  fcAtowJDg  adancffiitioD  of  king  Henry  tb*  fbuitb.  Who,  upon 
hit  ^eatb  be4»  spolie  to  his  son  as  fplUMweth  9  ^  So  long  as  English*^ 
irion  have  wealth,  ao  k)Bg  shaH  thou  have  obedieiioe  firom  thehi.; 
hiiti  when  they  are  poor,  they  are  tben  ready  ht  eetnttiotiont  anil 
fishellioiis/  Fnona  whkh»  and  s^ll  other  evils,  good  Lord 
us,  both  now  and  for  evermore. 
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SOME  PARTICULAR  MATTERS  OF  FACT 

KBLATINO  TO  TBS 

'ADMINISTRATION  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  SCOTLANlJ, 

I 

UNDER  THE  DUKE  OF  LAUDERDALE. 
Folio,  containing  one  shfiet 

-Humbly  oftred  to  your  Majesty's  Consideration,  in  Obedience  to  your 

Royal  Commands. 


L  'T^HE  duke  of  Lauderdale  did  grosly  misrepresent  to  your 
-L  m^esty'the  condition  of  the  western  countries,  as  if  they 
had  been  in  a  state- of  rebellion,  though  there  had  never  been  any 
opposition,  made  to  your  majef^ty's  authority,  nor  any  resrstane^ 
offered  to  your  forces,  nor  to  the  execution  of  the  laws.  But  he, 
purposing  to  abuse  your  majesty,  that  so  he  might  carry  on  his 
sinister  designs  by  your  authority^  advi/wd  your  majesty  to  raise  an 
army  against  your  peaceable  subjects ;  at  least,  did  frame  a  letter, 
which  he  sent  to  your  mi^esfy  to  be  signed  by  your  royal  hand,  to 
that,  effect ;  which  being  sent  down  to  your  council,  orders  were 
thereupon  giTen  out  for  raising  an  army  of  eight  or  nine-thousand 
men,  the  greatest  part  whereof  were  Highlanders ;  and,  notwith- 
standing that,  to  avert  this  threati^ning,  the  nobility  and  gentryof 
that  country  did  send  toEdinburgh,  and,  for  the  security  of  the 
peace,  did  offer  to  engage,  that  whatsoever  should  be  sent  to  put 
the  laws  in  execution*  should  meet  with  no  affront,  and  that  thc^ 
would  become  hostages  for  their  safety :  yet  this  army  was  marcha) 
and  led  into  a  peaceable  country,  and  did  take  free  quarters,  ac- 
cording to  their  commissions;  and,  in  most  places,  levied  greAt 
sums  of  money,  under  the  notion  of  dry  Quarters,  and  did  plun* 
der  and  rob  your  sulig^ts ;  of  which  no  rearess  could  be  obtained, 
(hough  complaints  were  frequently  made ;  all  which  were  expresly 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  '    ' 

II.  In  the^  quarters,  it  was  apparent,  that  regard  was  only  had 
to  the  duke's  private  animosities;  for  the  greatest  part  of  those 
places,  that  were  most  quartered  on  and  destroyed,  had  not  been 
guilty  of  any  of  the  field-conventicles  complained  of;  and  many 
of  the  places,  that  were  most  guilty,  were  spared  upon  private 
considerations. 

III.  The  subjects*  at  that  time,  were  required  to  subscribe  an 
exorbitant  and  illegtil  bpnd*  which  was  impossible  to  be  performed 
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by  them :  that  they,  their  wives  and  children,  and  servants,  should 
live  orderly  according  to  law,  not  go  to  conventicles,  nor  .entertain 
vagrant  preachers^  with  several  other  particulars ;  by  which  bond, 
those  that  signed  it  were  made  liable  for  every  man's  fltult,  that 
lived  upon  their  ground. 

IV.  Your  majesty's  subjects  were  charged  with  laborrows,  de- 
nounced rebels,  and  captions  were  issued  out  for  seizing  their  per^^ 
eons,  upon  their  refusing  to  sign  the  aforesaid  bond  ;  and  the  no- 
hility  and  gentry  there,  who  have  ever  been  faithful  to  your  ma^ 
jesty,  and  bad  appeared  in  arms  for  suppressing  the  last  rebellion, 
were  disarmed  upon  oath.  A  proclamation  was  also  issued,  for- 
;bidding  them,  upon  a  great  penalty,  to  keep  any  horses  above  four 

pounds  ten  groats  price. 

V.  The  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  ihire  of  Aire  were^  also  inw 
dieted,  at  the  instance  of  your  majesty's  advocate,  of  very  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  whereof  some  did  import  treason.  These 
indictments  were  delivered  them  in  the  evening,  to  be  answered  by 
them  the  next  morning  upon  oath ;  and,  when  they  did  demand 
two  or  three  days  to  consider  of  their  indictments,  and  craved  the 
benefit  of  lawyers,  to  advise  with  in  matters  of  so  high  concern- 
ment, and  also  excepted  to  their  being  put  to  swear'  against  them- 

'Selves,  in  matters  that  were  capital  '(which  was  contrary  to  all  law 
.and  justice)  those  their  desires- were  rejected,  though  the  like  had 
never  been  done  to  the<greatest  malefactor  in  the  kingdom  :  and  rt 
was  told  them,  they  must  either  swear  instantly,  or  they  would 
repute  them  guilty,  and  proceed,  accordingly. 

VI.  The  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  knowinff  themselves  innocent 
'of  all  that  hflid  been  surmised  against  them,  did  purge  themselves, 
•by  oath,  of  all  the  particulars  that  were  objected  to  them,  and 

were  thereupon  acquitted:  and,  though  the  committee  of  the 
council  used  the  severest  manner  of  inquiry  to  discover  any  sedi- 
tions, or  treasonable  designs,  which  were  pretended  as  the  grounds 
•of  leading'  in  thajt  army  into  those  countries,  yet  nothing  could 
ever  be  proved  :  so  false  was  that  suggestion  concernini^  a  rebellion 
then  designed,  that  waa  offered  to  your  majesty,  and  prevailed 
with  you  for  sending  the  aforementioned  letter. 

VII.  The  oppressions  and  quavterings  still  continued.    The  no- 
blemen and  gentry  of  those  countries  went  to  Edinburgh  to  repre- 
.sent  to  your  council  the  heavy  pressure,  that  they  and  their  people 
•lay  under,  and  were  ready  to  offer  to  them  all,  that  in  law  or  rea- 

Im  could  be  required  of  them,  for  securing  the  peace.  The  coun- 
il  did  immediately,  upon  their  appearing  there,  set  forth  a  pro> 
-clamation,  requiring  them  to  depart  the  town  within  three  days, 
'Upon  all  highest  pains ;  and,  when  the  duke  of  Hamilton  didpeti- 
ttion  for  leave  to  stay  two  or  three  days  longer,  for  some  veryur- 
'gent  affairs,  that  was  refused  him. 

VIIL  When  some  persons  of  quality  had  declared  to  the  duke 
'4if  Lauderdale,  that  they  would  represent  their  condition  to  your 
-majesty,  if- they  could  not  have  justice  from  your  mmx^Xst^^^w 
tj^eventibg  that^i  a  proclamatioiii.  was-  aet  forlli,  to>D4dd[\xk%  a&.>^Ei& 
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MAjecU  to  depart  the  kingdom  wU^out  licence,  tk&t  ao  yxmr 
jetty  might  not  be  acqunintied  with  ibe  siiid  condiiioD  of  your  inh* 
jectfl,  from  makiog  their  appUcations  to  your  m^esty,  no  lets  coo^ 
lYary  to  yoor  tmitUf^  tsae  interett  (who  must  alwayi  be  the  re- 
fuge of  your  people)  than  to  the  natural  right  of  the  subject* 

The  K>rmei^  particulars  relate  to  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
great  numbers  of  your  subj^U  all  at  opqs:  what  follow  have  la- 
deed  only  fallen  on  some  single  penons,  yet  are  such,  that  your 
whole  people  apprehend,  they  may  be  aU>  upoo  the  slightest  occap 
^lionsy  bnought  under  the  like  mischiefii. 

].  He  council  hatbj  upon  many  occasions,  proceeded  to  a  new 
-kind  of  punishmepl,  of  decl^riog  men  iQcapalble  of  all  publidk 
trust;  concerning  *vhich,  your  Majesty  m^y  remember  what  com* 
plaints  die  said  duke  mad^  when,  during  the  earl  of  Middleton's 
administration^  he  himself  wa«  put  under,  and  incapacitated  by  am 
net  of  parliament  The  wor^  of  his  paper  against  the  earl  of  Miil- 
41e(0B  are  [incapacitating]  which  was  to  whip  with  scorpions*  a 
Imnishment  to  rpb  men  of.  their  hoQCur,  asid  to  lay  a  lasting  stain 
•upon  them  and  their  posterity,  And^  if  Ibis  was  complained  af, 
when  done  by  tb^  hi^^esti  cpurfc  ct  parliamont,  your  M^esty  may 
easily  conclwe>  it  cann^  Hhs  done  in  aaylpwar  court;  foqt  yet, 
aotwithstaading^  it  is  become  of  late  years  an  ordinary  sentence  in 
eouncit,  whei>  the  least  cpmpiaiots  are  brought  against  any^  wilfa 

■whom  the  doke  of  Lauderdale  and  his  brplher  are  afiended. 

■  .    _  ■         « 

huiatieet  of  this  are  : 

The  dedacing  thirteen  worthy  citizen^  of  iEdipburgh  incapable  of 
publick  trust,  against  whom  n^  complaint  was  ever  made  to  this  day, 
as  your  Majesty  wil)  p^r€fim  My  a  paper  more  fulfy  coocerQing 
that  afiair.  Tbp  true  fsau^  of  it  wai,  that,  those  men  being  ta  die 
magistracy,  the  duke  i^nd  bis  brolher  eould  uot  get  a  vast  bribe 
from  them  out  of  the  toifrn's  mo^ey,  which  was  afterward^  obtaiaad# 
when  they  were  rempved. 

The  provosts  pf  G)afigow*  Aberdeen,  fpd  Jedburgh  were  put  undar 
the  same  sei^tence  for  ^igqiqg  a  latter  to  vour  Alt^sty,  in  the  oaa* 
^ention  of  the  boroiighs  with  the  r^st  of  that  body  (  which  letter 
was  advised  by  bias  who  is  now  your  Majtsly's  advocate,  as  Asit 
vhieb  had  nethiog  in  it,  whieb  ^uld  briug  them  under  any  gniU; 
and  yet  those  three  were  aingled  out  ft  t)ie  whole  number*-  pad 
incapacitated,  besides  gn  high  fine  and  a  tog  iaaprisoomeai,  as  <o 
your  Majesty  will  more  Cully  appear  by  ai¥>thcr  paper* 

dir  E^trick  Holme  of  Folwpith,  being  aent  ]^  the  shirt  of  Bea^ 
wic^  to  complain  of  soma  illegal  procei^gs,  and  tft  oja^in  &  l«gtl 
ren\edy  to  them,  whicb  hf  did  my  in  ibr  coanmoa  forpi  of  law* 
was  also  declared  incapable  of  pubUck  tmsli  basidea  nianjr  naon4|p 
ittqpyrimnmeht 

The  provost  of  LialyUigo,  b^ing  oampl^iaed  af  fov  mot  funMshhig 

amne  of  yonr  forcea  with  baggage  horsea*  was  caUed  b^f>ra  thp 

soaasH;  ahfll  bm^ause  he  said  Uteywemaoibquad  ia  lawiQfiiiM|i 


puUic^  tf  gj?,  f^  wap  jbcif fa  fined  ait4  i^nprnpije^. 

There  are  alio  fifty  of  the  town  of  St.  Johnslon's  i(iCBpfeil«tcd 
ppp?  a  (rery  Bli(^t  pre^ew*,  »o  tlMit  i^ }»  sepy  itppoM^le  fer  Jl(«n 
Pt  find  »  M^cierit  nviaber  9f  citifcaaiot'^i^a^fifffy  i^li^ 
*oVP- 

8.  Yo^f  fMlyecU  ^re  foqietj^*  upon  ffigitt,  and  *P(n|^[PI^  opon 
up  grounds  iini^if(on)Ed.  and  ofjien  kppt  piw^en  iqaajr  )i)onti)f  ^qi^ 
yean,  it<M^in)f  being  qbje(it|cd  tp  tpe^,  fiifl  fi^  reqi^ired  (p  cntfr 
theipnelie?  piifooerpi  which  is  contrerr  to  1%v.  It  ^at  ip  ())f 
fonner  article  expressed,  that  many  of  tbete  pereon,  declared  1% 
i^Pfible  of  publit^  tni^t>  did  aH^  P*^^  impniqp^ent ;  and,  be^dea 
tbewinBtancet,lieH^9I^ffe()^^a]p^u[nlngndf  whswerainienUoyalty 
and  g^9^  wrrifiep  ^e  weQ  j^QoVif  t<>  y«ir  M^e>ty,  fr^f  reqoir^  to 
enter  huniKlf  a  prisoner  ii)  tjie  csstje  of  Ai^nib^rbui ;  miieit  he  fra* 
liept  one  yjcar  &nd  a  haif>  m^  Ifaf  10*4^  f  *:lote  pciaotier  for  niuf 
ipontba,  and  yet  notbiifg  w.«<  ever  otyected  ^>  him,  tp  thia  ^ay,  t^ 
jiiilify  th*t  uBage. 

Ttie  Iprd  CardroH  wa*,  Sof  |iis  Ifidy's  keepipg  tw'>  conT^nticlea  m 
)ier  own  houfve.  at  niiich  be  WM  "9^  pi%*^t,  fitted  one  hundred  and 
ten  pounds,  and  hatb  now  been  kept  priaoner  four  years  in  the  ca«tlf 
oS  ^inbVrgbi  where  he  ftjll  remain?,  although  he  bath  oflen 
pm'tjoQed  f^  bn  liberty;  and  sir  Patpct  Holme  hath  been  qow  f 
fccoqd  time  alippat  one  yepr,  and  nolhipg  is  yet  laidto  hiachargfi. 

besides  tfaf  M  illegal  iinpri8onpn^'>M>  the  olScerB  of  your  Majei^jV 
forces  c^rryfrei)i)eptlywiifcant4^ith  them,  for  apprebending  perr 
poQp  that  Are  under  no  legal  ceniure.  nor  have  bfen  so  ipncn  ff 
citpd  tp  appear;  which  bath  put  many  of  yogr  ifibjectf^  ufk4Fr 
great  fe^rs,  «pecially,  vpon  ^^bat  waf  ^tiftt  in  council  t))m: 
years  a^:  capt.  CarstHyres,  a  man  now  weU  enough  knoivn  to  ypif ^ 
'M*Jeaty,dideptTapoi|e  Kirkton,  an  outedmlnistCT',  iiitoljii  Ghap:)ber 
ft  Edinburgh,  and  did  violently  abuse  bim;  and  designed  tp  l)aTp 
^EtorteJ  some  monpy  frvjn  him,.  T^  noise  of  this  ooqiing  to  (hp 
earsofoneEiaily,brother-ia-law  tp  the  said  Kirktoa,  b«  panic  to  tfie 
|louie>  aad  beariog  him  cry  murder,  murder  1  fqrc^  i^p  ^^| 
pbamber  door,  where  be  fpund  his  brptfaef -in-law  attd  t^«  piptam 
grappling;  the  captain  pretended  tobave  awarrapt  agaipstlfirktqp, 
Upd  Baily  desired  him  to  phew  it,  and  prpqiis^,  that  all  obedience 
lliould  be  given  to  it :  but,  the  captain  refusiag  to  do  it,  Kirkton  wag 
reicued.  This  was  only  debTF"ng  a  tnan  front)  ihe  h^nds  of  a  robber, 
ir^icfa  nature  obliged  all  men  tp  do ;  especially,  when  joined  with  ^ 
ggfu  a  relation.  The  paptaiq  complaiDed  of  this  to  the  (wuncil,  and  th^ 
tor^  Hatton,  with  others,  were  appointed  to  ^xaroipe  the  witnesses : 
|lid,  ^hen  it  was  brought  b^lore  tne  council,  the  ^^^P  of  HamiltpQ, 
^rU  pjf  Moretpn.  Dumfries,  and  Kincf  rden ;  th^  lord  Cocheren  ; 
and  Sir  Archibald  Primrose,  then  lord  register,  d£»ired>  'bat  tli^ 
report  of  the  examination  might  be  re^d  j  hu^  thMi  ootferying 
Itor  ends,  if  as  denied.  And,  thereupon,  tbpv  lords  ^jipefC^  tji^ir 
wipipi),  thftt,  siiH»Car*t*j[Tesdi<lBPt»bFT  »i'SW«B^«t,'i»i«Ni^ 
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Majesty's  authority  in  Baily,  so  to  rescue  the  said  Kirkton;  yet 
Baily  was  for  this  fined  in  six-thousand  marks^  and  kept  long  it 
prisoner. 

Those  lords  were,  upon  that>  so  represented  to  your  Majesty,  that, 
by  the  duke  of  Lauderdale's  procurement,  they  were  turned  out  of 
the  council,  and  all  command  of  the  militia.  And,  it  .can  be  made 
iappear,  that  the  captain  had,  at  that  time,  no  warrant  at  all  against 
Kirkton,  but  procured  it  after  the  violence  committed  ;  and  it  was 
antedated,  on  design  to  serve  a  turn  at  that  time.  This  manner  of 
proceeding  hath,  ever  since,  put  your  subjects  under  sad  apprehen- 
sions. « 

There  is  one  particular  further  ofiered  to  your  Majesty's  consi- 
deration, concerning  their  way  of  using  prisoners. 

There  were  fourteen  men  taken  at  a  field  conventicle,  who,  with- 
out being  legally  convicted  of  that,  or  any  other  crimes,  were  se- 
cretly, and  in  the  night,  taken  out  of  prison,  upon  a  warrant  signed 
by  the  earl  of  Lynlythgo,  and  the  Ibras  Hatton  and  Collington,ieitid 
were  delivered  to  capt.  Maitland.  who  had  been  page  to  the  duke 
of  Lauderdale,  but  was  then  a  French  Officer,  and  was  making  his 
levies  in  Scotland,  and  were  carried  over  to  the  service  of  the  French 
king,  in  the  year  1 676.  .  f 

3.  The  council  hath,  upon  many  occasions,  proceeded  to  most 
unreasonable  and  arbitrary  fines,  either  for  slight  bfil^nce»,  or  for 
oflS^nces  where  the  fine  is  regulated  by  law,  which  they  have  never 
considered,  when  the  persons  were  not  acceptable  to  them.  So  the 
lord  Cardross  was  fined  in  one-thousand  one-hundred  and  eleven 
pounds,  for  his  lady's  keeping  two  conventicles  in  his  house,  and 
christening  a  cbildbyanouted  minister  without  his  knowledge.  The 
provost  formerly  mentioned,  and  Paily,  with  many  more,  were  also 
fined  without  any  regard  to  law. 

The  council  hath,  at  several  times,  proceeded  to  the  taking  of 
gentlemen's  dwelling  houses  from  them,  and  putting  garisons  in 
them,  which,  in  time  of  peace,  is  contrary  to  law.  In  the  year 
1&15,  it  was  designed  against  twelve  of  your  Majesty's  subjects; 
and  was  put  in  execution  in  the  bouses  of  the  earl  of  Calender,  the 
lord  Cardross,  the  lady  Lumsden,  &c.  and  was  again  attempted  in 
the  year  1678,  in  the  houses  belonging  to  the  lairds  of  Cbsnok, 
^lagan,  and  Rowall,  which  were  possessed  by  soldiers,  and  declared 
garisons.  Nor  did  it  rest  there,  but  orders  were  sent  from  the 
council,  requiring  the  countries  about  their  houses,  to  furnish  them 
for  the  soldiers'  use,  and  to  supply  them  with  necessaries,  much 
contrary  to  law.  It  was  against  this,  that  sir  Patrick  Holme  came 
to  desire  a  remedy ;  and,  common  justice  being  denied  him,  be 
used  a  legal  protestation,  in  the  ordmary  form  of  law,  and  was, 
thereupon,  kept  for  many  months  a  prisoner,  and  declared  incapable 
of  all  publick  trust,  &c. 

^  There  is  another  particular,  which,  because  it  is  so  odious,  is  un- 
willingly touched ;  yet  it  is  necessary  to  inform  your  Majesty  about 
ft;  for  thereby  it  will  appear,  that  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  aifid 
bis  brother,  have,  in  a  most  solemii  matiner,  V>tqV€w  l\\^  i^ublick 
fa/tb,  that  was  given  in  your  Majeaty's  name. 
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V  One  Mitchell  being  put  in  prison  upon  great  «uspicioii  of  bii 
having  attempted  fo  murder  the  late  archbishop  of  8t.  Andrews, 
and  there  being  no  evidence  against  him,  warrant  was  given  by  the 
duke  of  Lauderdale,  then  your  Migestjr's  commissioner,  and  your 
CQunciU  to  promise  him  his  life,  if  he  would  confess ;  whereupon,  he 
did  confess ;  and  yet,  some  years  after  that,  that  person,  who,  in^ 
deed,  deserved  many  deaths,  if  there  had  been  any  other  evidence 
against  him,  was,  upon  that  confession,  convicted  of  the  crime,  and 
the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  his  brother,  being  put  to  it  by  binj, 
did  swear,  that  they  never  gave,  or  knew  of  any  assurance  of  lire 
given  him :  and  when  it  was  objected,  that  the  promise  was  upon 
record,  in  the  council  books,  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  did,  in  open 
court,  where  he  was  presnt  only  as  a  witness,  and  so  ought  to  have 
been  silent,  threaten  them,  if  they  should  proceed  to  the  examination 
of  that  .act  of  council,  which,  as  he  then  said,  might  infer  perjury 
on  them  that  swore ;  and  so  did  cut  off  the  proof  of  that  defence^ 
which  had  been  admitted  by  the  court,  as  good  in  law,  and  suffici- 
ent to  save  the  prisoner,  if  proved.  Thus  was  that  man  hanged 
upon  that  confession  only,  though  the  promise,  that  drew  it  from 
him,  doth  appear  upon  record,  and  can  be  proved  by  g€>od  and 
clear  evidence.  And  from  this  your  Majesty  may  judge,  what  credit 
may  be  given  to  such  men. 

We  do  not,  at  present,  enlarge  on  other  particulars,  though  of 
great  importanc^e  ;  such  as  monopolies,  selling  places  and  honours, 
turning  men  of  known  integrity  out  of  their  employments,  to  which 
they  had  a  good  and  just  righl'  during  their  lives :  the  profits  of  one 
of  the  most  considerable  of  these  being  sequestered  for  some  time, 
and  applied  for  the  duchess  of  Lauderdale's  use :  the  treating  about, . 
and receivng  of,  great  bribes  by  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lauder- 
dale, and  the  lord  Hatton,  and  particularly  from  the  towns  of 
Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Lynlythgo,  and  many  others,  fpr  procuring, 
from  your  Majesty,  warrants  tor  illegal  impositions  within  these 
towns ;  the  manifest  and  publick  perverting  of  justice  in  the 
session ;  besides,  the  most  signal  abuses  of  the  mint  and 
copper  coin/ that  are  most  grievous  to  •all  your  subjectSr  But 
the  number  of  these  is  so  great,  and  they  will  require  so  many  wit- 
nesses to  be  brought  hither  for  proving  them,  that  we  fear  it- would 
too  much  trouble  your  Majesty  now  to  examine  them  all ;  but  your 
Majesty  shall  have  a  full  account  of  them  afterwards. 

One  thing  is  hiimbly  offered  k>  your  Majesty,  as  the  root  of  these 
and  many  other  oppressions,  which  is,  that  the  method  of  govern- 
ing that  kingdom  /or  several  years  hath  been,  that  the  lord  Hatton 
and  his  adherents  frame  any  letter  that  they  desire  from  yo<^  Ma- 
jesty to  your  council,  and  send  it  to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  who 
returns  it  signed;  and  this  is  brought  to  the  council ;  upon  which, 
if  at  any  tfme  a  debate  ariseth  concerning  the  matter  of  that 
letter,  as  being  against,  or  with  law  ;  and  when  it  is  proposed,  that 
a  representation  of  that. should  be  made  to  your  Majesty ;  then  the 
lord  Hatton,  in  his  insolent  way,  calls  to  have  it  i^ul  \.^  \)ci^  q^<&<&- 
tion,  as  if  it  were  a  crime  to.  have  any  vramLUl  evlV^t  4^$^%^^  9>^ 
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•  A  TiiAKSBATrOll  Olfr^  67  Tfifi  A'A'THOtOGl^/ 

Quisftds  trot,  pufhdi  n»rif  friMNJeiUfey^  Hilary  4^0. 
Fiom'a- broftiMde,  printed  at  London,  in  tlie  yetdr  1 696;. 
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WORTttY  tliftt  iliflti  «6^  'sca^  AliMlty; 
Alid  l^b'  tfiitt'  dfttdi  Wti^^  all' mtlM  pltltigitt^  IH 
Who  ibufid  out  letti^SjrsI,  ^itd  did  id^artV 

Iti  dhtfitictm  ^hm  iuMligentiE^; 

Arid  to  ^xi^esg  ih^'iAhid's  niost  hidden'  sf^^ia^. 

TU^  Indtan  sla^,  M  8iri^>  ihi^f  wdtider  #eli; 

Hbw  th«  dumb  ^^n  ccnild  bia  titeft  i^Veah 

Th^  8tlii5id  ^Md  atiiiiir'd^tlHi  sifera  daus^ 

or  th^  tb^gu^^  dc>ffiih«W^<  i^thbiit'bdt)  <yf  Tbice ; 

TiiBliAemf  by  a ^h  it?  <!!cmld'  ^ei\l 

And  all  the  sobl^s'abstnis^flft  nMibhs  t^l)  r 

Th^  p^h,  liki!  ^Ibut^sba^oit^^^ltepe'r's  feif^, 

Witb  bladk  diidW^iclr  ti^a61^itf  ii^flly  dbi^trace/ 

Ai^iitied  6d)y'  by' tbiii  b^dtil  <ttii1U* 

FlUd^d' fi'oiii'tbcf  g^se - tbftt!  sHVM  tbeCilpitbl; 

FiW  i»rititfg^«abkfirpi^«i>'8yia<;d  stiift^ly'd; 
Tin  p^dittJftif  attd^NH6tScfcifed«  iifet^^dH- 
f4ft^'mtA,tWskiaM  be&risj'^^r  flbrkty'd  atid  (i^M, 
:ify  tbclM  iMfbr'tteib^of  <yHP,  tb^'riittid-^ri^fiU': 
Biif  after  tiiAlt^si^lieti^  ^y  did"  ^^ 
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CompoftM  of  rags  well  pounded  in  a  mill. 
Proof  against  all  but  fire»  and  the  moth's  spoil. 
What  poor  beginnings  tbetfft !     The  silk-worm  there    , 
Had  nought  to  do^  no  silken^lbieadff  were  here; 
Bht  rajgfs,  troia  doors  picked  part,  from  dung-hills  part, 
Mash'd  in  a  mill,  gave  rise  to  this  fine  art; 
Which  in  an  instant  gives  a  speedy  birth 
To  Virgil's'  books^  the  rarest  work  on  eartli* 

But  still  an  art  from  heaven  was  to  come,, 
(From  thenee  it  cdme>  M%  n»ittcfr  to  cdnitOtM ; 
Which  could  transcribe  whole  books  without  a  hand ; 
Behold  the  press !  see  how  the  squadrons  stand ! 
In  all  his  fights  the  Romm  ^Tctde, 
With  half  the  skill,  ne'er  did  his  troops  divide ; 
Nor  Philip's  son>  who  with  his  force  o'er-run, 
AM  itiow'cl  the  countries  of  the  rising  morn : 
Not  the  least  motion,  from  their  post,  but  all 
Work  &ard;  ^ti  wait  the  welcome  sigiiaFs  drit; 
The  lietters  allturB'<iibutes*^in  iron  bounds 
Never  prove  vocaf,  till  in  ii^k- they  'i^  dpoWn^d;- 
The  lab'ri  ng  engines*  tbeif  still'  silimce  breakv' 
And*  straight  they  render  u^  their  ehargeand*  spoilt : 
l9ow,  drunk  with  t^e  Gai|talian'  flood,)  they  sihg^ 
Ahna  virumq. ;  gods>r  &tid'  god-like  kings-: 
Six  hundred  lines  of  M^aro's^  quicit  as  thought, 
fieyond'the  nimblest  runnlng^hand  are  wrought  ^ 
Much  fairer  too  the^charactleri'dd  show  ;* 
For  grace,  fam'd  Cdokquer^s  peny  its  head  moit  boi^,    ■ 
Three-thousand birthsatoihcto^  yoa  see.  which* sobn* 
O'er  ev'ry  country  soatter'd^aiie,.  aiidithrbwn,^ 
In  ev'ry  tongue  with  which  fatnes^ali^  aii^  knowii*: 
These  types  immortalise  wbero^e'cr  ih^  c<«n^ 
And  give  learn'd  writers  a  morer>lasting.  doooii 
Court  rites,.  Galenick  pretepts^  Moser  rules,' 
Are  printed' off,  the  guided  iof4€imM!d:8ehol>lir: 
What  wondersf would  antlqoityf  hare  tr/d. 
Had  they,  the  dawn  of  tftitiinventibn^'fipyc^f* 
^e  oflSces  of.  Tiillj!  Were  tbe.fifst 
That  came  abroad  tntbia^ew^iiiilidnVldt«tt, 
Imperiarl  Mentz  herself  w^ukkdudior  pto^;-  ^ 

An^  Venice  cries,>8he  did ihii  art'  tfi(»pYo<^e$  y 

Kot  ancient  ci  ties*  nA>re  fed  iiotiiei<8itl^e;  V 

Goddess!  preservei^from  tfcfeteieth'of  tlii^; 
Who  keeps  our  fiMiiw  still  fifMbiid^ybiftbfiir^fliM'^ 
What  man  was^  he  wiia  Ibos^tbe  Oods-ibMvi  gtM'di 
Worthy.  aipaangtbe(«tafift^fa«maipl«ifei 
Lilce  head  oi  NUe^ unknown;.  tby^buij^Mg^rfft^ 
U  bid,  for  ever  |m4><  iYont> japi^al  e^i 
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Silk,^  July  17  p  1696. 

THE  discourse,  which  happened  in  our  company  last  night,  has 
obliged  me  to  write  this  letter  to  you.  I  am  astonished  to  see 
such  paradoxes  of  iniquity  set  up,  and  to  preyail  so  unreasonably 
among  men  who  think  themselves  the  greatest  masters  of  reason. 
To  think  polygamy'and  fornication  lawful ;  nay,  as  some  have  main- 
tained (for  there  is  no  stop  in  wickedness),  even  adultery  too. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  matter;  but  men,  having  their  appetites 
unbridled,  by  any  restraint  or  disciphne  of  religion,  have  given 
them  a  loose,  ai'e  resolved  to  pursue  whithersoever  they  go ;  and 
invent  the  best  arguments  they  can  to  defend  them,  my,  some 
come  at  last  to  believe  what  they  have  at  first  offered  in  jest^  and  to 
try  what  it  would  do.  And  it  is  a  just  judgment,  and. often  threat- 
ened by  God,  to  gite  tho^e  up  to  follow  their  own  imaginations,  who 
have  no  pleasure  in  his  ways;  but,  instead  of  loving  them,  and  set- 
ting themselves,  with  the  full  force  and  strength  of  their  minds,  care- 
fully and  diligently  to  follow  them,  and  to  take  pleasure  in  them, 
do,  on  the  contrary,  delight  to  rally  them,  and  to  hear  arguments 
set  up  against  them,  which  is  a  sure  intimation  of  a  dislike  of  them, 
and  consequently  a  contempt  of  him  who  enjoined  them;  nay,  a 
hatred,  of  him;  for  We  cannot  love  him,  and  hate  his  laws.  We 
never  saw  him,  and  know  him  only  by  his  laws,  and  that  light  of 
himself,  which  he  has  given  us  therein.  Therefore,  when  we  would 
transgress  the  plain  letter  of  the  law,  as  all  the  world  has  ever  under- 
stood it,  we  can  never  be  sure  but  that  we  are  in  the  dismal  tium* 
her,'  and  under  the  heavy  curse  of  the  haters  of  Grod,  unless  we  can 
briiig  ail  authority  which  will  out-balance  that  upon  which  the.  letter 
of  the  law  does  stand.  Now  all  the  world  has  hitherto  understood 
that  both  fornication  and  adultery  are  forbidden  under  the  gospeU 
And  what  is  it  |vhich  our  modem  wits  have  to  oppose  to  this?  Why, 
(forsooth !)  as  you  have  heard  some  of  them  say>  that  the  same  word, 
in  greek,  signifies  adultery  and  fornication,  which  is  a  great  mistake, 
ciberwM  than  as  it  is  in  English,  and  ir  all  languages;    TheUe  are 
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general  words  which  compreh^end  both,  as  whoredom,  undeanness, 
and  the  like.  But  there,  are  likewise  particular  words,  which  distin- 
gnish  the  particular  species  of  these  from  one  another;  and  yon 
have  these  reckoned  up  distinctly,  Gal.  ▼.  19,  adultery,  fornication, 
uncleanness,  lasciviousness.  And  the  words  adultery  and  fornica- 
tion are  as  much  distin^ished  in  the  Greek  as  in  the  English ; 
/«e»;(i/»  is  adultery,  and  ^ttia  is  fornication.  And  this  poor  and 
fiilse  criticism  is  sufficient  to  carry  those,  who  have  strong  inclina- 
tions, to  the  hazard  of  their  souls,  against  the  received  and  current 
testimony  of  the  whole  world ;  whereas  they  would  not  venture  a 
penny  against  a  crown,  were  there  half  that  odds  against  them. 

Let  me  next  recollect  to  you  the  arguments  they  brought  for  their 
pretended  opinion  from  reason.  I  call  it  pretended  opinion^  be- 
cause, though  men  endeavour  to  amuse  themselves,  that  they  be  not 
stopped  in  the  hot  pursuit  of  their  lusts,  yet  I  cannot  believe,  that, 
in  cool  thoughts,  any,  who  has  eyer  learned  the  first  prinriples  of 
Christianity,  can  persu.-ide  himself  (especially  upon  a  sick-bed)  that 
any  fornication  and  nncleanness  can  be  allowed  in  the  gospel,  which 
Inquires  the  utmost  purity,  not  only  of  the  eye,  but  of  the  heart. 
However,  let  us  hear  their  reasons.  They  urge  from  justice,  that 
there  is  no  wrong  to  any  third  perspn,  where  both  the  parties  are 
sirigle. 

But  this  argument  will  have  no  effect,  unless  they  can  annul  the 
commands  of  God^  which  forbid  it:  because  we  are  bound, 
and  that  in  the  strictest  justice,  to  obey  God's  commands,  even  in 
things  which  are  indifferent  in  their  own  nature.  It  was  death  to 
neglect  circumcision,  and  other  legal  institutions.  God  sought  to 
kill  Moses  himself,  for  neglecting  to  circumcise  his  son,  Exod.  ir. 
24.-  , 

2*  The  argument  is  false,  that  there  is  no  wrong  done  to  any 
third  person  in  fornication :  for  it  is  a  great  wrong  to  the  parents, 
relations,  at^d  whole  family.  Let  any  man  judaic  of  thi«,  by  the 
resentment  he  would  have  against  any  who  should  debauch  his  mo- 
ther, daughter,  or  sister,  and  against  them  so  debauched. 

3.  If  there  was  no  wrong  to  any  other,  yet,  if  it  be  a  sin,  it  is  the 
greatest  wrong  to  the  person  and  themselves,  to  damn  their  souls. 
Audit  is  the  highest  injustice,  as  to  this  world;  it  riiins  their  repu- 
tation, and  this,  especially  in  women,  is  not  only  a  shame  (if  they 
should  be  content  to  bear  with  that)  but  it  is  a  real  loss,  and  hin- 
drance of  their  fortunes :  and,  though  it  should  not  be  known,  it  is  a 
great  injustice  to  the  man  who  shall  marry  such  a  woman.  If  any 
man  think  little  of  this,  let  them  consider  how  they  would  take  it  to 
marry  another  maa's  whore ;  and  let  them  do  as  they  would  be  done 
to.  But  there  is  yet  a  greater  injustice,  and  that  is,  to  the  person 
herself;  for  she,  that  is  once  debauched,  is  laid  open  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  others;  and,  when  forsaken  by  her  first  lover,  seldom  returns 
to  her  virgin  modesty,  but  seeks  out,  or  is  found  by  some  other ;  and 
often  goes  on  to  common  prostitution;  all  whicfti  is,  in  justice, 
chargeable  upon  her  first  corrupter.  And  \f,  aA  tsvvk^  \sfc\wi^»^^ 
reason,  wbj  DUires  desired  the  converaiov)  ot  to*  "Vwe^xc^^,  '^^'^  ^^'^ 
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iQhariiy  to  iheir  iouk  (ier  that  ia  noit  found  in  kell),  but  because  hb 
pupifiJumentf  wer«  increased  to  the  same  degree  that  his  evil  exam- 
ple did  spread  upon  earth,  by  which  we  must  suppose  bis  brethren 
and  nearest  acquaintance  to  be  chieafl  j  infected^  thts  will  be  a  leiri* 
Ue  oonsideration  to  those  who  do  corrupt  others. 

Wl^t  I  have  said,  as  to  fornication,  Uiat  is  betwixt  two.  single 
persons,  will  operate  inore  strongly  against  that  new  notion  of  adul- 
tery which  you  heard  advanced,  viz.  That  adidteriusB  is  ptari,  ad  o^ 
tcrina  tkonmif  i.  e.  to  go  to  anodier's  bed;  and  therefore  that,  be* 
iwixt  a  single  and  a  married  person,  it  is  adultery  only  in  the  single 
'  person  who  invades  the  bed  of  another. 

But  this  poor  quibble,  upon  the  Latin  word,  aduheriumy  is  bsl  in 
the  preek  original  of  the  text,  jnotp^tU.  But,  as  to  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  if  the  single  person  invades,  the  married  does  defile  and  betray 
the  bed  of  another ;  and  moreover  adds  the  breach  of  the  solemn  vow 
Xo  God,  which  is.^uacted  in  the  office  of  matrimony.  Besides,  if  one 
be  guilty,  both  must;  because  it  is  a  sin  to  be  accessary  to  the  sin 
pf  another. 

Wretched  are  these  shifts,  which  men>  bent  to  their  own  destnHN 
ivmt  have  found,  out  tjo  delude  themselves  I  but  they  will  stand  thtm 
iono  sl^d .  at  tta«  bar  of  the  great  tribunal;  no  nor  qualify  tbeir 
desponding  consciences  upon  their  death-bed;  upon  whicn  men 
iMiTe  a  notion  of  sinful  pleasures,  when  they  are  to  be  for  ever  aepa- 
mtid  froqi  than,  very  difienent  fh>m  that  which  tbey  had,  whik 
they  were  in  the  ptirsuit  of  ibem ;  and  those  argumeatip  which  then 
appealed  favourable  to  the  gratification  of  their  lusts,  wUl  now  he 
seen  in  their  true  colours,  to  he  nothing  but  deceit  and  iatal  delusi^ 
en;  like  premises  which  are  said  to  be  made  to  witches  by  their  f«r 
miliars,  which  are  not  discovered,  till  their  death,  to  have  a  double 
iQfiening ;  a  false  one  to  delude  them  with  hopes  while  they  lived ; 
but  the  true  one  always  verified  in  their  destruction,  whea  H  is  .too 
tele  to  prpf^nt  it. 

When  men  sin  out  of  humafi  mfirmity,  thene  ia  a  sting  of  conscit 
ence  always  remains ;  which,  by  the  Messing  of  €k)d«  may  sosde  tktm 
brother  reclaim  them;  chough  it  ia  the  most  extreme  danger. and 
mftdDesSy  to  go  on  in  our  sins  trusting  io  this ;  for»  when  habka  anr 
gfown  strongs  i&  is  the  utmost  difficidty  to  return  from  theoL-  '  €aA 
tlie  Ethiopian  chai^hie  skin^  or  the  leopard  his  spots?  Thejaongr 
f»  nUp  do  goo4  that  are  accustomed  lo.  do  evil,'  Jer.  xiii.  2J. 

]P«it  somei  tot  get  lid  of  that  torriWe  monitor^  a  woumied  eoanost 
^me,  (when  they  .are  resolved  not  to  part  with  tksir  vioss)  4a  atudy 
»pd  giddily  eatch  at  arguments,  <»  alter  the  natmn  of  ftheir  shi 
(wlii^  ewmot  be  altered)  and  so  oome  at  laat  to  pefauftdia  Ihessh 
selvea  the/t  they  are  persuaded  of  the  lawfohiess,  at  laaa^  tolemhleneas 
of  a4wling  sin;  whioh  therefojpe  tbgiy  vaMgo^if  not  withontaU 
rehmtaneek  yet  with  less  thwii  they  hftd  befiwe ;  and  tiieteten  tUob 
this  a  happy  oonquest. 

BuftaVss!  itdsai  miserable,  one  over  ihemasfarea;  and  their  <:eodir* 

liftn  then  is  most  desperate^  for  this  m  a  comptsag  of  lh0t.ptm«i«» 

fd08i  9n4  tittg^i^  Mrcpent«ss.ai*Ke\unim«  faooa^that  wm^w^uA 
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thiy  thitok  not  t^  be  a  sin^  or  can  find  excuses  for  rt,  inch  ts^  kr 
fbe  pfeient,  »hall  satisfy  them ;  at  least  stop  the  mouth  of  a  cla- 
tnorous  cottscienee.  Baiaam  sought  such  an  excuse^  and  be  found 
k ;  and  '  he  that  seeks  shall  fin^^  in  this  wicked  sense,  as  well  as  in 
the  contrary  sense  of  whieh  oui'  Satiour  spoke  it« 

And  now  let  me  reason  a  little  whh  you  upon  the  merits  of  this 
«a«se.  Ood  is  a  spirit,  and  therefore  spirit  is  more  real^  mof  c  substantial 
than  body  ;  and  the  true  pleasure  is  indeed  but  spiritual,  in  that 
livr  degteer  by  Wbkh  our  spirit  or  soul  partakes  of  pleasure  by  the 
xaeAation  of  the  body;    or  the  body  only  by  the  powers  of  tbe 
ioul^  which  enliven  atvd  actuate  It ;  knd  from  which  it  receives  its 
iaflsation;  and  therefore,  when  our  soul  is  ^ne,  the  body  is  no 
i#nj|er  sefisible  either  of  pleasurte  or  pain ;  because  the  soul  acts  no 
'Mora  by  it.    But  those  pure  tDala,  which  act  without  the  incum- 
hffance  of  bod^s,  hare  a  perception  aauch  noOire  quick  and  deli«- 
Cate,  than  can  be  conveyed  by  such  gross  and  elementary  bodies^ 
•a  oars  are  rendered  since  the  fall.    And  therefore  the  happiness^ 
Which  is  lak)  up  for  us,  is  to  be  freed  firoM  the  dull  and  terrestrial 
hodies;    and  to  have  spirutual  bodies  given  tons,  fashioned  like 
tMto  Chirist's  g)oii€>«s  body.    This  is  onr  utmost  happinesii^,  and 
^ritbar  att  o«r  endeavours  should  tend.    And  this  is  the  great  end 
of  our  religion,  to  wean  us  fnom  the  body  i   to  fit  and  prepare  us 
Ibr  the  spiritual  state  ^  for  we  must  be,  in  some  sort/  made  like  unto 
it  before  we  enter  into  k ;   «nd  that  is  to  be  done,  while  we  aire  in 
this  life.    Now,  of  all  sins^  tho^  of  the  flesh  afe  the  most  oppoeile 
to  the  spiritual  enjoyirieiM,  and  therefore  the  flesh  io  to  be  kept 
ftnder,  even*  in  our  lawforl  allowances ;  w«  B»ay  sin  hf  exoeas  m 
Amms;  how  ffla!ch  less  then  are  forbididen  pleaautcs  to  be  alk>wed 
of?    For  aD  theae  do  pfoeeed  from  ^ii  inordinate  affeelfon ;  whidi 
df  itself  ia  a  sin.     Tknerefore,  takhig  this  matter  froflft  the  boltooi^ 
yen  9ee  the  reason  of  the  sevew  pr<%ifbitiofiia  against  tise  sina  of  the 
iasb;  they  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  spiritual  estate;  tbojr 
do,  the  most  of  aU  other  sins,  inOapaeltate  as  fVom  the  spiritual 
Mighty  they  pait  m  inta  a  frante  qtnte  opposite  to  it  ^  and  that  ia, 
to  cSsd/  whom  the  pafe  hearts  unS  minds  do  only  see  (Bititbk  r <  s.) 
Imt  he  iS'  snifitsiafly  discerned.    11l«vefoi^o  it  ie  said,  Ouh  v.  t7« 
"^fkttt  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spuit,  dnd  the  spirit  agahisl  tfaa 
lash;  aad  these  are  coartrkry  the  one  to  tbe  other.    And  1  feL  n* 
ll«  I>ssvly  beloved,  I  beseech  you,  sai  strangers  andf  pilgritns^  ah** 
iMM  ll^otMflMhly  IdfsM,  which  wsr  against  the  sOiA.'    Observe  thty 
war  against  tie  sidul  ^  atftd  the  reason  why  w«  shoeM  subdue  tfaeM 
li^  baeacme  we  Bttis  sVfamrg^s  and  piigrimsy  that  r4,  in  this  world; 
ow  tmi,  oaf  eo^eyment,  is*  necheite^  but  we  nut  ovdsirnei  to  IM 
flftit  fMftahef s  of  the  dithie  nature,  hut  this  slaVI  be  only  to  ihbso 
#bia  katw  esca(pi?(f  tie-  <f0ff%fn\ah  *a«  ia  in  the  world  ctMU^  \tm^ 
9  f  et<  i;  4;    TIM  J5,  either  P^Me  who  b^re  not  been  gwiky  of  i«  > 
m  w%o  h«ve  sineef^fy  rep^ttted^  aikl  revartied  finoan  it;  as  M ar^ 
MlgiMo*,    oa«  of  ^ovft  Gh^i^  cast  sevens  devils^  IMBaf^  jm.  9^ 
lAHfres»e«msplfit^(h«lie«f^  it>wlrttl»  p#s«e%»iMosA  ^iAii»0i«^«(M> 

us 
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boly  spirit  of  God  will  enter;  which  will  never  descend  to  a  fpul 
and  f>oiluted  soul.  This  is  the  great  argument  used,  1  Cor.  ti. 
That  *our  bodies  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Qhost;  and  chap.  iii. 
17.  If  any  man  de61e  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy. 
We  are  n;ember8of  Christ,  shall  I  then  take  the  members  of  Christ, 
and  make  them  the  members  of  an  harlot?'  This  consideration  is 
dreadful !  '  The  body  is  not  for  fornication,  but  for  the  Lord ;  aad 
the  Lord  for  the  body.'  Here  is  great  honour  given  to  our  bodies ; 
the  Lord  has  reserved  them  for  himself,  and  himself  for  them. 
This  is  a  great  mystery,  and  should  strike  us  with  astonishment! 
And  from  hence  it  may  be  argued,  that,  when  we  abuse  our.  bodies, 
.we  commit  adultery  even  ag^nst  God  ;  wbo  is  married  to  us,  Jer. 
iii.  14.  And,  to  &hew  the  hatefulness  of  this  sin,  idolatry  is  all 
along  through  the  prophets  called  going  a  whoring  from  the  Lord, 
-committing  adultery  against  him.  And,  as  this  is  most  provoking 
.to  God,  so  it  comes  nearest  to  ourselves,  il  affects  us  most  uf  any 
pthersin.  '  Every  sin  that  a  man  doeth  is  without  the  body  ;  bi^ 
he,  that  committeth  fornication,  sinneth  against  his  own  body-'  .It 
is  like  putting  hand  on  one's  self,  assaulting  of  our  own  bodiea. 
And  God  hath  punished  this  sin  severely,  in  Sampson,  in  Davids 
in  Solomon;  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  the  bravest  of  men.  It* was 
this  sin  of  lust,  for. which  the  world  was  drowned,  Sodom  burned, 
and  the  Canaanites  utterly  destroyed.  Lev.  xviii.  27.  God  b^h 
poured  greater  vengeance  upon  no  sort  of  sin.  Many  late  examples 
might  he  given.  King  James  I.  in  his  Ba^tXivoir  A«lp«»  to  prince 
Henry,  particularly  observes  that  this  sin  is  often  punished  with 
want  of  lawful  issue,  or  the  death  of  those  we  have ;  and  he  givef 
bis  grandfather  king  James  V.  for  an  instance,  who  was  much 
subject  to  incontinency,  and  lost  both  bis  sons  most  unfortunately^ 
and  left  bis  crown  to  an  infapt  daughter.  And,  on  the  other  haiid» 
he  observes  bow  God  had  blessed  himself  with  a  greater  gift  of  conti- 
nency,  and  a  numerous  issue.  As  be  did  in  both  respects  to  his 
son  king  Charles  I.  But  king  Charles  IL  bad  no  lawful  issue  ;  and 
bis. unlawful  was  a  grief  of  heart  to  him,  joining  with  the  seditious 
party  against  him..  How  many  noble  families  in  England  might 
be  brought  as  instances,  to  confirm  this  observation,  wnose  honours 
are  fallen,  or  gone  into  collateral  families,  for  want  of  lawful  beirs, 
from  the  most  remarkable  corrupters  of  the  marriage  bed  f  Bui  I 
will  not  take  up  time  in  this.  I  refer  you,  for  the  beiuousness  of 
this  sin,  and  God's  punishments  upon  it,  to  the  Homily  against 
adultery,  and  The  whole  duty  of  man,  upon  this  bead. 

I  shall  only  observe,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  evil  spirits,  as  our 
SiLfiotIr  tells  us,  whiob  will  not  be  got  put  but  by  prayer  and  fasting ; 
andoertalnly  this  of  lust  is  one  of  that  kind.  For,  while  wa  pam* 
per  our  body  to  that  degree,  that  it  is  grievous  to  us  to  deny  it.  a 
meal  of  meat ;  when  shall  we  subdue  it,  and  bring  it  under,  tl|a$ 
it  may  serve  us,  but  not  inaster  us ;  not  overcome  our  reason,  to 
lay  aside  the  care  of  the  soul,  which  is  eternal, *to  gratify  its  beastly 
desires,  which  are  but  for  a  moment  ?  But  the  guilt  never  dies,  tw 
ibe  body  bt  hd^  in  the  d|u4.  How  fooiyaiUd^tlotf^yK  dr^i4fol«  twiw 
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sottish  is  it  to  neglect  the  eternal  welfare  hoth  of  soul  and  body,  for 
nothing  else  but  to  give  the  body  a  little  swings  now  after  childish 
tnd  transitory  follies !  And  how  reasonable  is  it,  how  manly,  how 
Christian,  to  Iteep  it  under  a  fit  discipline;  to  feed,  but  not  to 
pamper  it ;  not  to  destroy  it,  but  to  hinder  it  from  destroying  it- 
ftelt^  and  us,  that  is,  our  soul  with  it !  ^  Whoredom,  and  wrne,  and 
new  wine  take  away  the  heart,'  Hos.  it.  II.  they  incapacitate  it 
froib  serious  consideration,  or  any  business  that  requires  thought, 
though  even  of  this  world ;  how  much  more  then  of  spiritual  things! 
These  are  so  oppo«»ite,  that  tbcy  cannot  come  into  the  same  mind 
together. 

And  if  a  man  would  be  justly  laughed  at,  and  despised,  who 
could  not  leave  hii»  whore,  or  his  bottle,  to  save  his  estate,  or  any 
Worldly  matter  of  great  moment ;  or  to  serve  his  friend,  in  a  point 
of  honour :  if  the  pleasures  of  the  body  must  be  sacrificed  to  such 
considerations  as  these ;  is  it  then  so  monstrously  unreasonnble 
that  they  should  give  place,  but  a  little,  to  matters  of  eternal 
moment !  If  we  venture  the  health  of  our  bodies,  to  sit  up  whole 
nights  upon  business ;  or  it  may  be  goodfellowship,-  cards,  or  dice ; 
rrading  plays,  or  a  romance ;  with  what  face  can  we  pretend  our 
health,  as  an  excuse  against  watching  one  night,  or  but  part  of 
one,  in  divine  exercises,  to  trim  our  lamps,  and  fit  us  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord!  No,  then  we  cannot  keep  our  eyes  from  clos- 
ing ;  and  we  grow  sick,  that  is,  weary  of  that  empk»yment.  And 
the  reason  is,  sensuality  takes  away  the  relish  for  divine  things ; 
which  cannot  be  apprehended  but  by  a  strong  and  settled  thought : 
and,  of  all  things,  sensuality  does  most  weaken  the  mind,  enervates, 
and  lakes  all  strength  from  it.  '  How  weak  is  thine  heart,  saith  the 
Lord  God,  seeing  thou  dost  all  these  things,  the  work  of  an 
imperious  whorish  woman  ?*  Ezek.  xvi.  30.  See  a  further  descrip- 
tion of  this,  Prov.  vii.  And  then  read  an  account  of  that  which  is 
opposite  to  it,  the  true  wistjom.  in  the  viiith  chapter.  St.  Paul 
taid,  1  Cor.  ix.  27.  'I  run,  not  as  uncertainly ;  so  fight  I,  not  as  one 
that  beateth  the  air;  but  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into 
subjection ;  lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have  preached  to 
others,  I  myself  should  be  a  cast  away.'  You  tee,  he  esteems  it  but 
an  uncertam  fighting,  and  beating  of^^the  air,  to  use  all  other  exer- 
dses  of  religion,  if  we  add  not  that  of  mortifying  the  body ;  and  that, 
without  this,  he  himself,  notwithstanding  of  his  great  labours  in 
preaching,  his  travels  and  persecutions,  would  be  in  danger  of  being 
a  cast  away.  And  if  he  needed  it,  who  can  excuse  himself?  He, 
who  was,  (one  would  think)  in  a  continued  state  of  mortification : 
Foi*,  'even  unto  this  present  hour  (says  he,  1  Cor.  iv.  11.)  we  both 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  are  naked,  and  are  buffeted,  and  have  no 
certain  dwelhng- place ;  and  labour,  working  with  our  own  hands', 
Sec.  And  yet  to  hear  men  excuse  themselves,  from  fasting  one  day 
in  a  week,  who  live  in  plenty  and  ease  ;  if  that  was  all ;  but  whp 
plead  the  vigour  of  their  body,  and  strength  of  their  eonstitutica, 
as  an  excuse  for  gratifying  their  lusts ;  vfVi\c\k,  Yspj  iteeftfc  \c«»»fc» 
gpow  too  itroBg  tor  ihtm  !  and  therefore  tJhete  Ww^Vtfs?^  ^  V** 

US 
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Mxaiding  any  n»»n  by  rfaaon,  to  fbritka  hi«  Iust«,  unk«B  he  ivill  fifit 
coosent  t<>  mortify  bi9  body.  The  Icasi  menKurc  can  be  «dr 
vised  4re  all  the  fasU  of  tbe  cbureh;  and  let  each  man'a  zeal  add 
io  these,  as  be  sees  cause.  Without  this,  your  lusts  will  neYer  |^e 
3F0U  leave  to  be  heurd ;  but  keep  you  in  perpetual  hurry,  and  want 
of  thought.  This  is  the  deaf  adder  that  s(oppeth  your  eara»  and 
ber  own,  against  the  roice  of  the  chanxier.  It  is  not  words  will  do 
H;  thi^  is  a  more  stubborn  devil.  We  must  set  too  our  whola 
strength,  and  all  our  application,  and  fast>  and  pray,  and  beg  God'f 
asaiatance ;  we  figbt  for  our  souls !  we  must  not  do  it  indifferently; 
and  we  must  not  be  discouraged,  if  we  do  not  presently  prevail* 
Goi  may  think  fit  to  try  m,  and  to  shew  us  the  danger,  we  wero  in, 
and  the  bitteroeas  of  sin,  by  the  difficulty  of  returning  from  it,  and 
overcoming  long  babits ;  and  to  let  us  see  our  own  weakneas,  thai 
ire  have  no  power  of  ourselves,  to  help  ourselves ;  and  thonoe  to 
teach  us  to  put  our  whole  trust  io  him  ;  and  apply  diligently  unto 
bim,  by  earnest  prayer,  and  a  carefbl  attendance  upon  all  bis  hdy 
ordinauceji :  And  then  he  will  not  fail  ua;  wo  shall  presently  peroeivo 
that  we  have  gained  ground  of  our  enemy*  and  we  shaU  overcome 
lA  the  end.  We  have  gone  a  great  length,,  when  we  are  broughl 
aerioualy  to  reckon  our  lust  as  our  enemy :  for  then  we  shall  b^ki 
to  stand  upon  our  guard  against  it ;  and  never  till  then  can  wo 
deay  it  any  thing*  but  follow  ita  impetuosity,  as  a  horte  nwheth  to ' 
Ac  oattle;  and  viokntly  pursue  our  own  destruction  ;  and  nothmy 
oan  9top  ua>  but  &  stronger  than  this  atronf  man ;  an  higher  rdiab 
of  divine  than  of  aowual  tbingf :  till  when,  a«»fiiial  tfaiogs  mualniviv 
vail :  and  thii  true  knowledge  of  heavenly  pWaauro  is  obtained  in 
fasting  ond  retirement.  Then  it  is  that  GoA  worha  with  ua,  when 
wo  am  at  leisuae  to  hear  him ;  and  shall  we  deny  him  suoh  ai^  ^«t 
poKwity^ 

All  tdous  may  soem  an  exeunion,  and  leaving  of  die  aorgument  ;r 
l^nl  It  if  not  Their  orgumenta  for  this  sin  are  ea^y  anawered; 
and  J  bave»  in  few  mivdi^  answered  them,  for  more  noeded  not  ^ 
but  that  which  they  most  want  ia  to  bo  stirred  up^  and  abakea. 
out  of  their  letbwgy.  If  once  they  come  to  considaf ,  their  e6n« 
voraion  if  half  ^fectad;  to warda wbi<d^  I  can  enlyaddmy  prayera 
to  wb»%  I  havwamd  in  the  small  compaaa  to  which  I  eomteo  laytelifc 
And  I  will  now  go  on  to  oenaidev  the  other  point,  which  yo«  hoatd: 
diaconraed  oi  that  if«  polygamy. 

^  This  ia  bottomed  npoft  the  some  looae  priiieipka  af  ihe  other )  to- 
g>vn  the  range  to  our  hialf.  aiMi  let  tbem  endure  nolimita.  Buit  it 
hea  more  preteiioe  than  the  other ;  becanfe  God  ^  disficnae  wi A 
i^  aa  wiA  airbitrary  divorces^  in  nmny  agea  of  the  weeM.  But  onr^ 
blessed  Savionr  redueea  both  back  a^jn  to  the  origmal  inftitMtion^. 
Af  attk.  xu,  from  verae  3>  to  the  lOthu  « From  thebeginntag  («ay» 
ho)  it  waa  not  lo/    How  waa  it  then  }    CM  at  the  beginning  mamr. 

V  ojoij  one  male,  «id  one  femnle^  And^  ^  for  tfaia  eauae,  a  oMm  shall 
le«^e  &thcf  and  mother,  and  shnM  ctsave  to  Us  wile;  and  Hi^ 
ifMin  akatt  be  one  isabJ    They  twain,  hercv  w^re  hut  two ;  thin  ■ 

mmtlm  tigima  imtMboBimA  tlna  jn  aii{&cA\%Vhtt  mifMari^N 
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fklArniig«  betwixt  Christ  dnd  hh  church ;  eTen  as  to  tbe  ninnlief 
%Vv%  bM  uo  more.  £pb.  ?.  31,  92.  *  They  two  shall  be  ob^  Iksfa. 
This  is  a  great  mystery;  but  I  speak  concernip^  Christ  and.  the 
cbttrch/  This  parallel  is  made  up  by  two^  being  jomedinr  one  | 
btti  not  in  one  beine  joined  to  many  ;  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
one  with  many.  There  is  a  rivalship  of  the  many  to  that  one,  and 
tbere  is  a  diapersioQ  of  the  love  of  the  one  among  many ;  and  they 
cannot  all  partake  of  the  doe  alike.  This  is  no  perfect  anion ;  hk£ 
the  union  of  one  and  one^  which  is«a  M\  perfect,  union ;  and  a  truler 
oHftMem  of  the  union  betwixt  Chrint  and  the  Church :  ^  My  lore^  nay 
(I ndefikd  is  but  one/ .  Cam.  ri.  9. 

The  first  who  broke  in  upon  the  original  constitution  was  La«> 
mech,  of  the  posterity  of  Cain,  who  took  two  wiines,  Gen.  iv.  i#. 
But  we  find  not  that  it  prevailed  in  the  posterity  of  Seth;  for,  at 
the  flood,.  Noah,  and  his  three  sons,  had  but  each  of  them  one  wife, 
who  made  up  the  eight  persons  in  the  ark. 

And  even  when  polygamy  was  most  in  use,  it  was  thought, 
though  (in  strictness)  lawful,  because  then  dispensed  with,  *yet  an 
imperfect,  a  miserable,  and  indoilvenient  state.  Therefore  Laban 
adjures  Jacob  thus.  Gen.  x^u  50,  '  If  thou  shalt  affliqt  my  daugh- 
ters, or  if  thou  shalt  take  other  wives  beside  my  daughters, 
■  God  is  witness,'  &c.  And  Lev.  xviii.  18.  It  is  written, 
'Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  to  her  sister,  or,  as  our  margeut  reads  it, 
One  wife  to  another.*  This  was  a  more  perfect  state,  though  the 
other,  *  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts  *  was  dispensed  with,  till 
Christ  came  to  restore  all  things,  who  givj;s  aplain  rule,rMar)(  x», 
11.  against  polygamy^  when  he  made  it  adultery  to  nut  aw^y  one 
Wife,  and  marry  another.  For,  if  polysraniy  be  lawful,  how  Come^ 
it  to  be  adultery  to  marry  another  wife^  whether  he  pittawiay.the 
first  or  not  ?  To  put  away  a  wife  unjustly,  is  a  crime ;  but  it  is 
Dot  adultery ;  the  adultery  is  the  marry ipg  of'anbther>  white  the! 
first  wife  is  alive. 

'  Let  every  man  have  hisqwn.wiib^  and  every  woman  ,)ier  own 
husband,'  1  Cor.  vii.  2.  and  the  reason  given  for  it,  ver.  !2>  ^,  and  5» 
is  only  applicable  to  monogamy.  If  it  be  said,  that  that  was  for 
(he  time  to  come ;  but  did  it  dissolvie  the  polygamies  before  con^ 
Cracted  ?  I  suppose  not;  so  that,  if  a  man,  who  nad  several  wives, 
were  converted  to  the  Christian  religion,  it  did  not  divorce  from 
them  atl>  or  from  all  of  them  but  one ;  but  that  he  might  keep 
those  wives  which  he  married  before  his  conversion;  yet  such  a 
man  should  not  be  preferred  ,to  any  o$ce  in  the  ministerial  fun(>i 
tioo»  and  this  I  take  to  be  no  improbable  construction  of  those  com^. 
mands,  1  Tim.  iii.  2.  and  12,  that  *  bishops  and  deacons  myst  be^e 
husbands  of  one  wife/  that  is^  though  polvaa^my  did  not  ipcapa9i- 
tate  a  man  to  become  aChristiaa,  yet.it  dicT  to  be  a  Qlergyioian ;  at 
(east  it  was  so  thought  expedient  by  the  apostle. 

And  from  the  apostles  times, ,  to  this  day#  there  is  np  ona  doctriide 
<;jf  Christianity,  which  has  descended  by  a  more  universal  consent,  and 
uBintermpted  tradition,  tban  this  of  mdnogam^,  i^^^SKOi;^  V^^ivQi^ 
DlBverbcfirailoifed  in  aayjCbrifttian  c1kui<^  ot  \Mi^t^*.  «sAii«^. 
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against  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  as  understood  and  practised  by  the 
apostlesy  and  the  chnrch  of  that  age,  and  all  the  ages  since,  our  thin 
beaux  would  oppose  their  little  criticisms;  and  cover  them^lves  with 
cobwebs ;  who  one  day,  if  tbey  rept- nt  not,  will  call  to  the  hills  and 
mountains  to  fall  upon  them,  and  hide  them  from  their  judge,  and 
their  |>uilt.  '  Who  now,  being  past  feeling,  have  given  themselves 
over  unto  lasciviouf^ess,  to  work  all  uncleanness  with  greedinesa* 
But  ye  have  not  so  learned  of  Christ,  Epb.  iv.  19.  For,  chap.  v.  5, 
this  ye  know,  that  no  whoremonger  («o^»^  it  i«,  not  ouly  ^m^x^ 
adnlterer)  nor  unclean  person  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  of  God. .  Let  no  man  deceive  you  w,ith  vam  words ; 
for  because  of  these  things  cometh  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the 
children  of  disobedience.' 
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THERE  was  a  time  when  the  feathered  commonwealth  fell  into 
great  disorder,  about  chusing  a  successor  to  the  eagle,  ^hoee 
advanced  years  portended  the  fall  of  his  scepter ;  and  the  dittputes, 
which  happened  amongst  the  several  pretenders,  did  mightily  per- 
plex the  kingdom  of  birds,  who  were  in  doubt,  whether  the  t  agle 
had  any  genuine  offspring.    The  magpies,  who  had  an  inveterate 
malice  against  the  black-birds,  and  nightingales,  because  they  were 
better  l:ked  than  themselves,  on  the  accoimt  of  their  harmonious 
notes,  and  innocent  nature,  improved  the  opportunity , to  make  interest 
with  the  jac  kdaws  and  cuckows,  to  settle  the  succession  on  a  noted 
bird,  which  was  reckoned  brother  to  the  eagle,  because  hatched  in 
the  same  nest ;  but  a  mortal  enemy  ito  the  nightingales,  and  black- 
birds, and  accused  of  a  conft  deracy  with  the  storks  and  kites,  to 
t)etray  the  winged  nation  to  the  birds  of  prey.    The  magpies  were 
frequently  told  of  this,  and  remonstrances  were  entered  against 
their  proceedings,  as  destructive  to  the  whole  volatile  empire  ;  but 
they  turned  the  deaf  ear  to  every  things  that  was  said  to  them ;  for 
being  u<ed  to  feed  upon  carrion,  they  delighted  in  slaughter.     Ill 
process  of  time,  the  eagle  died,  and  his  brother,  the  friend  to  the 
magpies,  sue*  eed  d.     As  soon  as  he  mounted  the  throne,  the  mag- 
pies cbattertd  for  joy,  the  jackdaws  cawed,  and  the  cuckows  made 
protestations  of  loyalty  in  their  usual  note ;   but  he  was  scarcely 
seated  on,  the  throne,  when  the  region  of  the  air  was  filled  witn 
bJnfg  of' prey  ;  the  screech-owls  began  to  quarrel  with  the  jack* 
daws,  and  the  connoranta  pretended  a  rif^YilloVlhft ii^^U til  >3BfctaAV 
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pies.'  In  the  mean  time,  though  they  could*  not  a^i^ree  amongst 
themselves,  yet  all  of  them  united  aiirainst  the  nightingales  and 
black4>iTds,' who,^by  this  mean:),  were  forced  to  retire  to  the  solitary 
grovfs,  where  they  chirped  and  waibled  out  their  own  misfortune. 
The  affairs  of  the  winged  empire  being  in  this  posture^  agenefoua 
falcon,  as  be  was  called  by  some,  or  the  true  «ifispring  of  theea^le, 
Itf  reckoned  b)  others,  being  moved  with  compassion,  towards  the 
lnjure<l  birds,  attempted  their  relief;  but  the  magpies- and  jackr 
daws,  with  their  adh^^rients,  the  cuckows^  where  so  much  incensed 
a^inst  the  generous  fakon,-  because  of  his  favourabie  inclinations 
to  the  nivrhtingales  and  black-birds,  that  they  sun^moned  together 
their  friends,  the  rooks,  and  joining  with  the  storks  and  kites,  op- 
prey^sf'dthe  poor  falcon,  ^ith  his  small  retinue ;  and  having  barbae 
roUv«ly  destroyed  them,  the  eagle's  brother  looked  upon  his  throne,, 
as  surer  than  ever;  and  the  magpies,  jackdaws,  and  cuckows,  con-, 
eluding  that  they  had  insured  his  favour,  by  this  new  merits  pressed 
on  to  destroy  the  black-birds,  and  nightingales.  Bat  all  of  a  sudden, 
wht'n  they  thought  themselves  secure,  the  night-owls  and  cormo- 
rants, with  the  storks  and  kites,  their  adlierentt:,  having  been  a  long 
time  diRposse  edof  tht  ir  nei^ts,  by  the  masrpies  and  jackdaws,  and 
their  followers,  the  rook^  nnd  cuckows,  resolved  to  come  to  a  trial  of 
skill  with  them,  upon  which  the  mairpies  came  to  have  some  re- 
morse for  their  barbarous  treatment  of  the  innocent  black-birds; 
and.  abating  something  of  the  usual  harshness  of  their  note,  began 
to  call, '  mae,  mag,  poor  mag  a  cup  of  sack  for  poor  faintmg  mag;^ 
and  the  jackdaws  cawed  to  the  black-birds,  in  a  milder  note  than 
before,  bewailed  their  former  severity,  and  invited  thv  nightingales 
and  black -birds,  to  join  with  them,  against  the  kites,  cormo- 
rants, and  screech*owls.  The  eagle's  brother,  being  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  such  an  union,  came  also  to  a  parley  ifrith  ihe 
black-birds  and  nightingales,  and  offered  them  fair  quarter,  pro- 
vided they  w^  uld  concur  towards  the  procuring:  of  an  authentick 
act,  at  the  general  dyet  of  the  winged  empire,  to  secure  his  follow-, 
ers  in  the  poKsee>sion  of  their  nests,  for  all  time  coming ;  the  amazed 
black-birds,  being  surprised  with  this  mighty  change,  and  having 
been  wretchedly  torn  by  the  talons  of  b'th  parties,  knew  not  whom 
to  trust:  but  the  eagle's  brother  being  possessed  of  the  throne,  de- 
cency obliged  them  to  make  civil  replies ;  but  some  of  the  bats, 
which  frequented  the  company  of  the  black-birds,  engaged  too  far 
with  the  cormorant  interest,  and  by  this  time  both  parties  owned 
the  possessor  of  the  throne,  for  a  true  eagle.  Having  gained  hit 
point  so  far,  he  resolved  to  push  on  his  fortune,  and  being  provoked 
with  the  behaviour  of  the  magpies,  he  designed  to  put  their  pre- 
tensions of  loyalty  to  the  touch-stone,  and  commanded  them  to 
publish  his  imperial  edict,  giving  liberty  to  all  the  subjects  of  the 
airy  regions,  to  warble  out  the  praises  of  their  great  creator,  in  such 
notes  as  nature  had  furnished  them  with ;  it  being  highlv  unrea- 
sonable to  say,  that  the  canary-bird  was  no  bird,  b^ause  she  could 
not  croak  like  the  raven,  or  that  the  nightm^aVe  -wai^  wo  «^^^  o^ 
the  winged  empire,  becauae  the  could  not  eYMttiecYAu^^^QieiBA^l* 
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The  maigpics  and  jackdaws  were  thunder-struck,  at  the  hetF» 
ing  of  this  unlooked-for  command,  and  roost  of  th^in  did  snllenl^ 
renise  it ;  yet  some  of  the  magpies  and  the  swaUows^  which  nestled 
about  the  altars,  thought  fit  to  comply ;  but  the  mctropoIitaD  maj^ 
pj,  and  six  of  the  rest,  did  positively  refuse  to  obey  the  eagle^  wHo 
did  thereupon  commit  them  to  his  imperial  prison.    Then  nolihintf 
was  to  be  l^ard,  but,  '  alas  poor  nag,  a  cup  of  sack  for  mag ;'  anS 
on  the  other  hand,  the  cormorants  and  kites  cried, '  a  rope  for  niag> 
mag,  mag,  a  halter  for  mag ;'  and  the  black-birds  and  nightinga)^ 
though  they  were  something  concerned  at  the  misfortune  ^  the 
magpies;  yet  could  not  but  say,  that  mag  was  senred  acoMrding  t0 
her  deserts ;  but  the  jackdaws  and  cudcows,  with  their  allies,  the 
nx^,  did  sivmuch  disturb  the  eagle's  quiet,  with  their  cawing  and 
croaking,  thcit  he  released  the  magpies,  but  pursued  -his  design,  of 
establishing  a  tyranny  in  the  regions  of  the  air;  and,  in  oracr  le 
aeeomplish  his  design,  did  enter  into  a  confederacy  with  the  val^ 
inre,  resolved  to  disinherit  the  generous  she  eltgle,  of  bis  own  racc^ 
and  to  impose,  a  counterfeit  be  eagle  upon  the  nation  of  birds  f 
which  did  so  roach  provoke  the  feathered  commonwealth,  that  they 
agreed,  with  the  assistance  of  a  genuine  e«gk,  of  the  true  intpertal 
nest,  who  had  the  generouashe  eagle,  abovemeotioned,  to  his  matii; 
to  curb  the  tyrannical  eagle,  and  prevent  his  imposing  an  ostlteh 
instead  of  an  eagle  upon  the  winged  empire.     Many  of  the  magpica 
and  jackdaws,  with  all  the  btack-birds  and  nightii^les,  joined  in 
the  invitation  to  the  young  eagle,  who  taking  his  flight  fro«  beyond 
sea,  did  happily  alight,  in  the  imperial  grove ;  and  being  joiBtd 
with  a  promiscuous  flock  of  black-birds,  jackdaws,  nightingales^  ftad 
some  rooks,  put  the  kites,  cormorants,  and  dd  eagle  to  flieht  ^  whss 
after  he  had  roosted  awhile  in  his  imperial  nest,  abandoned  the 
same,  and  ded  beydnd  sea,  with  the  ostrich  his  mate^  and  the 
counteriHt  eagle,  her  supposed  son,  to  the  vulture's  grove. 

The  eagle  Waiving  thus  taken  bis  flight,  the  nagpies  began  txy  re« 
lent,  and  to  wish  that  things  had  not  cone  to  that  eitremity ;  for  th# 
jftckdaws  and  they  became  now  apprehensive,  that  they  wete  in  m 
miscb  danger  of  losing  their  nestd,  by  the  bhtek-birds  and  nightuH 
gibles,  as  they  had  lisnnerly  been  by  the  kites  and  eoranrants,  be« 
canse  the  yifvtng  eag^,  who  came  from  beyond  sea^  waa  judged  te 
haw  a  m^hty  ktndnese  for  the  bkck-hirds  and  nightii^iks,  aoiid 
bis  Tffirte,  the  generous  ite  eagle,  had  no  nvernoB  to  them ;  Mit 
thtti  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  metreipelitical  magpy,  who  had  beM 
the  mtoh^tder  #f  tbose  who  opposed  the  old  eagk,  and  invited  tki0 
ydnng  one  to  his  nest,  began  t»  grow  aoikn,  and  hia  example  hii* 
feeling  the  rest  jof  the  mags,  the  Motion  was  divided  amm^^st  theae- 
selves ;  so  that  some  of  &e  magpies  and  jackdawsi,  wete  fat  99^ 
knowledj^ng  the  j^ung  eiigte  aa  sovereign  of  the  btids,  and  ofthen^*' 
chattering  sCM  uptfn  the  miceted  theme  of  paaBive  obedienoe,  al« 
led^iE^  thaft  the  eld  eagle  bad  injury  done  hie,  and  did  all  that  dw^ 
could  to  obstmct  the  progresB  d  the  young  eagle's  affairs  ^  and^ 
^^^^ffgr  ^  ^^  kiteteU  of  lie  nm|fpici,  who  owned  Ms  title^  ffoi  $» 
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birdfi  and  iniglitippiles,  who  had  flocked  to  him  at  his  first  tsoming 
over,^  and  to  govern  his  afiairs^  by  the  advice  of  the  magpies  and 
jackdaws  ;  and,  by  Ibis  method^  they  got  his  court  and  his  caiiip 
filled  with  rooks*  who  did  still  retain  a  very  great  kindness  fbr  the 
old  eagle,  and  their  ancient  cronied>  the  coroorantA  and  kites,  and 
did  tfa^m  kindly  offices^  as  importunity  offered. 

Iq  the  mean  time/  the  nigbtingalefl.  and  black-birds  of  the 
eag^'a  ancient  grove,  had  been  so  terribly  iafested  by  the  magpies^ 
ja^daws,  and  rooks  and  so  mischievously  torn  by  the  talons  of 
the  kites  and  cormoraiits,.  their  aUieSi  that  they  Icioked  upon  the 
magpies  as  harpies ;  and,  in  a  general  dyet  of  the  birds,  held  for 
that  grove,  voted,   that  the  magpiea*  and  their  underlinga,  the 
jadf^aws,   were  the  ^eat  and  insupportable  grievance  of  the 
winged  empire,  and,:  with  one  consent,  dislodged  them  of  their 
ncHts ;  so  that  the  mags  and  jacks  hopped  away,  in  great  ntimbers,; 
to  the  .neighbouring  grove,  chattered  fltothing,  but  passive  obe- 
dience, and  Bon-resistance,  and  the  ir^^iry  done  to  the  old  eagk, 
wbioh  strengthened  the  faction  of  the  southern  magpies,  and  made 
thet  young  eagle  very  uneasy  in  his  neat ;  whence  it  came  to  pass, 
thai  the  magpy  iiiction  procured  a  rebellion  in  the  northern  grove, 
under  the  oooduet  of  a  mischievous  rook,  who,  being  joined  by  a 
rabble  of  the  jackdaws^  kites,  cormorants^  and  solan  geese,  gave 
tiie.  young  eagle'is  followers,  in  that  grove,  a  considerc^te  check  ;r 
but,  the  mtsdiievons  rook  being  peeked  to  death  in  the  scuffle,  the 
rebellion  was  appeased  there ;  but  the  northern  jackdaws  and  solan 
geese,  with  the  abdicated  haorptes,  filled  the  southern  grove  with 
tja^hr  quemloos  notea»  that  nothing  was  to  be  heard,  but,  alast 
poor  mag,  mag,  mag, ,  is  put  out  of  her  neat  in  the  north,  and 
must  e?(pect  the  same  treatment  in  the  south,  except  the  old  eagle 
he  recalled.    WherenpoB  that  tyrannons  bird,  conceiving  good 
borpes  of -his  aiGurs^  aid,  by  the  assistance  of  the  vuHure^  wb» 
lent  him  some  banda  of  storka,  kites,  and  rooka,  take  bia  flight  t^ 
St  Fatrid^'s  grove,  where>  being  joined  by  some  cormerantt,  and 
Uie  native  woodcocks^  he  quickly  overspread  the  whole  grovT)  e»- 
CCfMeing.  some  small  part  of  it,  where  a  colony  of  their  northern 
birda  bad  fixed  their  nesti^  who  made  such  a  stout  resistance 
agaiuat  the  tyrant  eagle^  and  his  birds  of  prey,  that  the  ftinM^ 
thiMeof  eechoed  through  the  regions  «£  the  air;  but  the  ftoutham 
mi^ies  and  jackdaws,  being  in^uenioediby  the  northerf»iharpieii, 
and  aolan  geese^  obalructed  the  rdid*  of  the  black4iirds  of  St. 
Patrick's  grove  so  long,  that  they  were  wdl  nigh  undooa,  and  tht 
firat  relief  they  bad  sent  them^ 'being  under  the  conduct  of  w 
viUainous  rooik*  he  was  little  less  noisome  to  the  black-brrds,  than 
this  kites  and  connoranla ;  so  that  the  young  eagle  was  obliged  to 
Stf.  thither  in  person,  and»  not  long  after  his  arrival,  he  gave  the* 
tyrant  eagle,  and  hia  ioUowen,  such  a  terrible  o>verthniW,  by  4 
puriing  bro(^,  that  the  old  one  fied  from  8t.  Patrick's  i^rove,  and 
betook  himself  again  to  the  vultm^'a  quarters,  whibt  the  colonm 
eg  the  northern  Ubck^birda  and  oigblisiGralea  dUi,  Vx'Clk  \wcfiiiA»^€ 
cmtng9p  ftttMbe  abt  wo^oeka^  an4  m  ]r<iffEiS«i^»  \j(^^«m^ 
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dislodged  the  Vultures  and  cormorants  from  their  nests,  so  that,  in 
a  little  time^  St.  Patrick's  grove  was  intirely  recovered. 

The  vulture,  by  whose  counsels  the  abdicated  eagle  had,  all 
along,  governed  himself  perceiving  that  he  wasf  now  quite  driven 
from  his  nest,  resolved  to  attack  the  Flemish  coppice,  which  had 
formerly  been  the  residence  of  the  young  eagle ;  which  obliged 
the  generous  bird  to  repair  beyond  sea,  for  the  defence  of  his 
ancient  friends ;  but,  though  he  acted  wonders,  yet  his  counsels 
were  betrayed  by  the  friends  of  the  mags  bnd  the  daws,  and,  his 
troops  being  chiefly  commanded  by  rooks,  the  birds  of  his  retinue 
met  with  several  disasters,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  kites,  and 
cormorants,  and  seditious  mags,  did  all,  that  they  could,  to  disturb 
the  repose  of  the  generous  she  eagle  his  mate,  whom  they  would 
fain  have  destroyed  in  his  absence ;  but  the  faithful  magpies,  and 
moderate  jackdaws,  with  the  black-birds  and  nightingales,  did 
unite  so  cord i. illy  for  her  defence,  that  their  designs  were  dis- 
appointed. 'Ihus  was  the  generous  young  eagle  perplexed  by 
vultures,  storks,  and  cormorants  abroad,  and  treacherous  magpies, 
jackdaws,  and  rooks  at  home,  and  chiefly,  because  they  were,  ap- 
prehensive of  being  outed  by  the -black-birds  ;  who,  whatever  pi> 
vileges  they  had  acquired  in  the  north;'  they  said,  they  must  con- 
tent themselves  to  build  nests,  in  the  eves  of  houses,  in  the  vootb, 
where  the  churches  were  the  proper  habitation  of  the  magpies  and 
jackdaws.  Nor  would  they  suffer  the  nightingales  and  the  falconsy 
to  have  any  command  in  the  winged  army,  that  being  the  property 
of  the  kites  and  rooks,  because  they  did  annually  swear  allegiance 
to  the  magpies  and  jackdaws,  at  the  altars,  which  the  falcons  and 
nightingales  would  never  do. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  generous  she  eagle  died,  which  diet  sb 
much  grieve  her  faithful  mate,  that  the  kingdom  of  birds  had  well 
nigh  lost  both  their  sovereigns  at  once.  However,  he  generously 
plucked  up  his  courage,  and,  considering  that  he  was  bom  fot* 
empire,  did  scorn  to  be  conquered  by  passion:  and,  therefbr^^ 
resolved,  that  as  he  had  defeated  the  maws  and  the  gulls,  belong- 
ing to  the  vulture  by  sea,  he  would  have  a  trial  of  valour  with  him 
by  land,  notwithstanding  his  alliance  with  the  overgrown  raven  of 
the  east ;  so  that,  taking  another  flight  into  the  continent,  he  dis- 
lodged the  vulture  from  one  of  his  chief  nests,  who,  thereupon, 
became  so  much  afraid  of  the  young  eagle's  talons,  that  he  durst 
not  adventure  on  a  fair  war  with  him  any  more,  but  resolved  to 
suborn  some  ni^ht  owls,  buzzards,  kites,  cormorants,  and  cuckows, 
to  assassinate  the  gtnerous  eagle  in  the  dark;  which  he  had  at- 
tempted several  times  before,  but  laid  the  design  so  craftily  now, 
that  he  was  sure  it  could  not  miscarry.  And,  this  taking  effect,  he 
designed  to  have  destroyed  the  black-birds  and  nightingales,  with 
the  faithful  magpies,  and  moderate  jackdaws,  and  all  the  other 
loyal  birds  in  St.  George's,  St.  Andrew's,  and  St.  Patrick's  groves, 
and  to  have  possessed  them  for  ever,  with  vultures,  kites,  storiu, 
wrena,  rooks,  cormorants,  and  magpies,  and  jackdaws  of  his  own' 
Maap.    However,  thii  conspiracy  ndng  Yiv^Y>^\^  dvtf^N^xed  Irf 
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\he  parrots,  many  of  the  owU,  buzzards,  and  cormorants,  who 
were  employed  to  assassinate  the  young  eagle,  were  taken,  and 
tome  of  them  suffered  death,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  feathered 
kingdom;:  three  cormorants  first,  and,  a  little  after,  a  cuckow, 
who  being  drawn  in  by  the  treacherous  magpies  and  jackdaws, 
three  of  the  latter-  attended  them  to  the  place  of  their  exit^;  and, 
cawing  to  them  in  the  old  note  of  passive  obedience,  deluded  the 
poor  cuckows,  and  idling  them,  that,  by  vertue  of  the  authority 
which  they  had  acquired,  by  a  long  possession  of  the  steeples, 
where  no  black-bird  had  any  right  to  come,  they  were  constituted 
lawful  priests  of  the  winged  empire,  and»  therefore,  absolred  them 
from  the  false  imputation  of  guilt,  for  endeavouring  to  cut  the 
fcang  eagle's  throat,  for  he  was  none  of  the  birds  of  Jupiterf s  nest ; 
and,  though  the  beetle  had  unluckily  broke  all  the  old  eagle's  eggs, 
which  were  procreated  betwixt  him  and  the  Italian  ostrich,  yet 
there  was  a  time  coming,  when  they  Would  find  a  safe  repository, 
if  hot  in  Jove's,  yet  in  St.  Peter's  lap,  and  oblige  the  pretended 
eagle,  who  was  no  other  than  a  Geneva  bird,  hatched  among  the 
shells,  which  one  of  the  Roman  emperors  gathered  together,  as  a 
mark  of  triumph,  on  the  Dutch  coast,  to  retire  to  the  banks  of  lake 
Leman;  in  the  faith  of  which,  the  two  silly  cuckows  did  chearfully 
•wallow  their  hempseed,  and  crying,  Cuckow,  Cuckow,  the  jacl&- 
daws-  answered.  Caw,  Caw,  Caw,  and  then  the  cuckows  were 
choaked;  at  which  the  loyal  birds  were  so  much  incensed,  that, 
they  have  shut  up  two  of  tne  jackdaws  in  a  cage,  and  are  bunting 
after  the  other,  which  is  fled ;  so  that,  in  a  little  time,  we  may  hap 
to  see  these  jackdaws  follow  the  fate  of  the  cuckows,  while  all  the 
winged  empire,  from  the  imperial  eagle  to  the  wren,  i^re  associated 
to  defend  the  generous  young  eagle,  as  &  true  bird  of  the  Imperial 
nest,  against  the  vulture  of  the  west,  the  overgrowp  raven  of  the 
east,  the  traiterous  magpies,  jackdaws,  stoiics,  kite9,  rooks,  ravens, 
and  cormorants,  and  the  larks,  nightingales,  and  black-birds,  do 
daily,  with  their  harmonious  notes,  celebrate  Jupiter's  prainea*  for 
preserving  hif  beloved  eagle. 
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ENGLAND'S  CALAMITIES*  MSCOVERED: 

WITH  THB  PROPBB  BRMBDT  TO  KBrroKS   0Bft    ANClfelTT  6B1N1I1M 

AHD    POLICY. 

Sumbly  presented  l^y  Jtanu  WAiiUm. 

What  Captain  and  Mariners,  when  they  find  the  Ship  driven  by  a  yiofeal 
Hurnc'ahQ  amongst  the  Rocks,  full  of  Leaks,  and  mnch  disabled,  Witt  hem 
obstfnately  msensible  of  the  Cbnseqnence  of  audi  fiitaf  drcmnstanceK  iM 
not  to  ase  tbeir  oini,  and  embraoe  the  good  findeavoart  of  otkeri,  ibrlMr 

'  Presenratioii }  The  only  lAcnt  of  Hope  Wfl,  vliertby  tbemMlvet  and  Skip 
may  at  last  be  cenducted  into  a  safe  Harbour.  London^  printed  for  tiie 
Author,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Joseph  Pox  in  Westminster-Hall,  R.  davel  at 
tfte  Peacock  in  Fleet-Street,  and  T.  Minton  at  the  Anchor  tmder  th«  lUtfiU 
exchange,  \%9^.    Qoartov  containing  forty  pages« 


IT  is  not  tinknown  to  tbe  worfd,  what  a  difficult  tagk  i«  h^re  tifl;* 
dertakai;  aud  we  may,  without  pretende  to  the  rift  of  pro^ 
phecy,  foretel  how  many,  and  what  sort  of  enemies,  an  honeat  ttnui ' 
i§  to  mppTe  withj  hi  defence  of  this  one  tisefal  and  noqtiestioned 
princfple,^  viz.  "  ' 

That  every  happy  g;overnment  niust  be  8iq>ported  by  ^tist  meztkil 
and  t^at  state  which  has  been  so  far  mistalen  m  its  pobtrcks,  as  to 
pracrlise  a  contrary  method,  has  always  drawn  upon  itself  its  crwW 
nim  and  destructiotr. 

Aiid,  upon  this  observ*ation^  it  has  been  {panted  fn  all  ages,  tbit 
a  tbrdne,  that  would  fiournh,  must  be  estabTrshed  in  rigfateoosneas'; 
bat  Wis  never  heard  of  any  that  has  been  long  supported  by  fni- 
quity:  for  iniquity  itself  must  be  obliged  <0  justice  ;  or^  atTeas^ 
to  those  that  fill  the  seats  of  justice,  for  its  support  and  mainte- 
nance. And,  where  the  execution  of  this  fails,  all  combinations 
or  societies  of  men,  however  formed,  naturally  fall  into  disorder 
and  dissolution. 

Now,  since  neither  the  apprehension  of  enemies,  the  power  or 
malice  of  men,  who  have  by  any  means  wriggled  themselves  into 
the  pretended  service  of  the  government,  nor  the  difficulty  of  the 
undertaking,  which  is  to  beget  in  mankind  a  belief  of  such  truths 
and  qualities,  as  this  corrupt  age  has  hardly  virtue  enough  to  put 
in  practice,  ought  to  deter  a  true  Englishman  from  laying  open,  as 
occasion  serves,  those  mischiefs  and  miscarriages,  which,  if  not 
timely  prevented,  will  overwhelm  us :  I  thought  it  an  indispensable 
duty,  to  give  these  fresh  testimonies  of  love  to  my  country,  and 
allegiance  to  king  William,  by  rendering  both  inexcusable ;  when 

^  VJde  the  36i»t  article  in  the  catalogue  of  pamphUto  Va  \3iieB«x\«v«xi\\\u».TY« 
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thcr  consequential  miseries  of  the  abuies,  and  oorruptions  her^ 
complained  of,  sbaU  have  reduced  us  to  a  too  late  repentanoe. 

A  chief  means  for  the  preservation  of  a  state  or  government  in 
^ood  order  is,  that  particular  care  be  taken,  not  to  stifle  and  dis- 
countenance, but  sbdmit  and  chensh  the  just  impeachments,  and 
i^pasonable  accusations,  which  are  the  unquestionable  right  of  the 
juhject  against  those,  ivho,  being  byassed  faj  ambition,  avarice,  or 
^ide,  shall  either  contrary  to  law,  or  by  eluaioor,  and  corrupt 
practice  of  the  law,  seek  to  invade  and  deatfoy  their  liberties,  pro- 
poties,  and  native  rights. 

The  want  of  a  due  and  impartial  adftiinistration  of  joiticey  in 
this  particular,  has  been  the  grand  cause  of  all  the  cruelty,  oppres- 
»tm^  and  extortion  that  have  so  often  interrupted  the  publick  peace, 
flwd  now  hang  over  the  nation,  as  a  severe  judgment. 

I  would  not  be  misunderstood,  as  if  I  intended  to  fill  the  kingdom 
wkb  perpetual  ctamoars  and  informations,  and  designed  to  open  a 
wide  door  of  access  for  every  little  whiffler  to  alarm  the  magistrate's 
quiet,  with  petty  vexatious  complaints,  and  malicious  soggestions. 
}  abhor  that  sort  of  cattle,  and  the  indulging  them,  as  much  as  any 
man  alive.  But  it  is  unjust  in  itself,  and  of  fatal  ooosequence  It  a 
government,  to  reproach  and  stigmatise  every  honest  man,  with  the 
scandal  4)f  a  common  informer,  who,  ont  of  a  true  seme  of  hia  duty* 
and  an  unbyassed  zeal  for  his  king  and  country,  shall  endeavoor  to 
detect  the  wicked  practices  of  such,  who^  by  comiptljr  abysing  the 
bonoun^)le  employments  they  are  intrusted  with,  directly  strike  at  • 
the  life  and  happiness  of  both.  I  lay  such  informa^ona  m  these 
ought  to  be  aaaisted  with  the  eneoura^ment  of  the  magistrate ; 
especially  if  the  complaints  are  grounded  upon  reaaonaUe  evK 
dcnce,  or  even  upon  probable  suspicion :  except  diey  wiM  tell  us 
they  have  made  such  good  provision  befor&-hand,  to  supply  the 
tMOOtive  part  of  the  government  with  hcneat  and  able  officeisi, 
that  it  is  morally  impowihle  for  a  man  in  office,  to  act  againa|t  his 
conscience,  or  betray  his  trust  for  moi^y.  This  would  be  good 
umm  indeed,  and  at  onoe  discharge  the  people  of  their  con|i{daints 
and  fears,  and  ease  his  majesty  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  care  aad 
danger. 

But  alas !  our  present  circumstancea  afFo^  ua  apparent  fcaaosia 
to  believe  the  contrary;  9»d  the  evils  and  disasters,  that  have  con* 
tinnally  attended  us^  take  away  the  very  pretence^  or  undbfoge  cf 
any  excuse  whatei^r.  This  is  toi>  visible  to  be  denied,  when  ths 
dkqposai  of  trust  and  power,  in  ton  many  places  in  tke  ao^emmcKt 
iawt  to  sale  to  the  highest  bidder ;  ^yr,  ^at  is  as  b^,  bestoirsd 
upon  favourites,  or  private  minions,  though  never  so  Unqualified ^ 
■laiiy  c^ces  l>ei»g  ocdry  to  be  obtamed  by  money :  which  iafanwos 
practice  intails  these  two  fatal  calamities  upon  the  nation,  the  vctf 
iiwroe  and  9pvng  af  unavoidable  mischief  and  disorder:  ier,by 
tltria  meansy  many  persons,  utterly  incapahlie  of  discharging  the 
duty  of  thr  empiojuaents  they  hold,  by  vertoe  of  a  lUsroog  pnraa, 
theigh  never  so  weak  capacity;  art  adwitted  ioDiba  sndh^%9^.<&  ^^oa. 
publiqk  administration^  where  this  ignoiauce  an^  xt^StfOttX.-^  x«cA«^ 
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them  wholly  unserviceable,  and  consequently  trust  notoriously 
mismanaged,  to  the  government's  irreparable  prejudice. 

And,  though  we  will  suppose  some  purchaser  to  be  fitly  qualified, 
and  of  honest  principles,  yet,  by  reason  of  this  heavy  fine  for  hit 
admission,  be  lies  under  the  daily  temptation  of  stretching  the  duty 
of  his  office,  in  raising  his  fees  to  re-advance  his  purchase  money. 
By  which  means,  too  many  places,  wherein  the  honour  of  the  trust, 
with  a  moderate  salary,  would  o  herwise  be  ad  ample  gratification, 
are  now  become  a  perfect  mart  of  usury  and  interest ;  with  this 
farther  inconvenience,  that  all  the  8ub>mini8ter8  and  inferior  ofllcen 
lying  under  their  master's  circumstances,  being  wholly  swayed  by 
lucre  and  profit,  are  likewise  exposed  to  the  very  same  tbmptationi 
in  their  lower  class  of  trust.  And  what  is  still  more  calamitous^ 
their  misdemeanors  and  faults  must  be  but  very  slenderly  in«> 
spected,  or,  at  best,  but  mildly  punished,  lest  otherwise  you  strike 
at  the  ofiPender^s  farm,  I  may  see  his  fee-simple,  his  downright  pur^ 
chase  and  penny-worth. 

This  is  dt.floiiring  the  virgin  purity  of  justice,  checking  ^nd  curb* 
ing  her  in  the  noblest  exercises  of  her  dominion,  and  administering 
a  plausible  colour  for  defending  injustice,  bribery,  extortion,  and 
oppression.  But  to  double  and  treble  the  value,  to  manage  them 
for  the  best  advantage  to  the  seller,  and  put  him  upon  the  rack  of 
improvement  too ;  wbat  is  it  but  to  bespeak  the  unfittest  men, 
either  through  want  of  honesty  or  experience,  that  can  be  met 
with  to  manage  those  affairs  and  places,  in  which  justice  and  rea* 
son  require  the  most  upright  and  judicious  persons  ? 

But  that  the  deformity,  as  well  as  iniquity  of  such  an  abomin- 
able practice,  may  become  more  odious,  by  being  made  more 
visible  and  conspicuous,  though  there  are  too  many  other  griev* 
ances  in  the  nation  to  be  lamented,  for  brevity  sake,  we  shall  make 
some  particular  remarks,  and  commence  our  reflexions  from  the 
honourable  city  of  London,  the  gprand  pattern,  by  whose  measures 
•mailer  corporations  are  apt  to  make  their  precedents. 

Inexpressible  are  the  daily  complaints  and  mischiefs,  that  arise 
through  the  excessive  straining  .and  advancing  the  exorbitant  feet' 
of  counsellors,  attomies,  clerks,  Serjeants,  gaolers,  and  other 
(Officers  in  this  city,  by  reason  of  the  too  frequent,  malicious,  and 
impertinent  actions,  and  general  corruption  among  them:  oc* 
casioned  chiefly  by  their  being  forced  to  buy  their  places  with 
money,  without  regard  to  merit:  for  never  any  man  came. into  an 
office  by  the  mediation  of  his  gold,  but  he  was  compelled  to  ex- 
ercise his  authority  wickedly.  He  that  buys  must  sell,  or  he  loaea 
by  the  bargain ;  which  makes  the  public  offices  to  be  like  briars,  to 
which  sheep  repairing  for  shelter,  must  unavoidably  be  forced  to 
part  with  some  of  their  fleece. 

Now  to  consider  the  consequences,  and  those  very  pemicioui 
ones,  of  such  purchase,  we  will  begin  with  the  serjeant,  who,  at 
this  time,  pays  the  sheriff  near  five  hundred  pounds  for  his  place. 
It  is  true,  it  has  been  at  a  far  lower  rate,  as  well  as  all  other  phces. 
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i)ut  the  prices  rise,  as  the  world  degenerates,  and  consequently 
corruptions  improve  and  increase.  '  x 

Well,  suppose,  here  is  five  hundred  pounds  given  for  a  place  for 
hk,  which  at  seven  years  purchase,  the  customary  value  of  a  life, 
buys  seventy  pounds  per  annum  in  a  dead  rent  upon  land,  where 
the  purchaser  has  no  more  to  do,  than  receive  bis  annual  revenue, 
as  the  money  becomes  due.  But,  in  a  place  or  office  purchased^ 
where  there  is  constant  toil,  attendance,  and  business  to  supply 
that  office,  it  is  modestly  computed,  that  a  man  ought  in  all  reason 
and  equity  to  mttke  double  as  tnuch  per  annum  of  his  money,  as 
in  a  lazy  annuity.  So  that,  for  his  five  hundred  pounds,  a  ser^ 
jeant  seems  to  have  a  justifiable  pretension  to  get  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  a  very  round  income,  for  a  man  that,  in 
bis  post,  is  sworn  but  a  varlet ;  an  income  much  larger  than  that 
of  many  an  honest  gentleman  of  good  birth  and  quality,  with  a 
much  fairer  blazon  in  his  coat  of  arms,  than  ^  blood  sucking  Ser- 
jeant. Thi9  hundred  and  fidy  pounds  per  annum  is  three  pounds 
a  week,  about  ten  shillings  a  d^y ;  and  how  must  the  serjeant  raise 
this  money  ?  If  by  taking  only  the  now  customary  fees  of  his  office, 
as  allowed  in  court,  viz.  half  a  crow^  for  every  arrest,  and  no  more, 
of  which  his  yeoman,  who  gives  above  two  hundred  pounds  for  his 
place,  goes  one  third  snack  with  him ;  by  consequence,  he  must 
arrest  six  men  every  day  one  with  another,  all  the  year  round,  to 
raise  the  profits  of  his  purchase  money,  viz.  ten  shillings,  per  diemj 
for  his  own  share. 

But,  supposing  this  seijeant  instead  of  six  arrests  in  one  day, 
does  not  msike  above  six,  and  half  six  more  in  the  whole  week,  and 
a  good  week's  work  too ;  how  must  the  money  rise  then  f  Instead  of 
half-crowns  from  the  poor  pris<mers,  here  must  be  half-pounds,  and 
whole  pounds  too,  extorted  for  civility  money,  as  they  call  it,  and 
several  other  unreasonable  pretences  and  demands,  to  make  up  the 
sum. 

And  what,  I  pray,  are  the  consequences  of  these  pounds  so  ex- 
torted r  Only  this :  the  poor  debtor  is  so  much  the  less  enabled  to 
satisfy  his  creditor's  just  debt  itself;  and  all  by  such  unwarrant- 
able extortions,  firom  the  serjeant  first,  and  then  from  the  gaoler 
afterwards,  not  only  to  the  intire  defrauding  the  creditor,  but 
many  times  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  poor  prisoner,  that  perishes  in 
gaol  under  no  other  load. 

Who  then  (the  case  thus  fairlgr  stated)  lays  all  this  oppressicm 
upon  a  poor  debtor  f  The  serjeant  and  gaoler  ?  No ;  but  Mr.  Sheriff, 
that  sells  them  their  places :  for  th^y,  good  meii,  do  no  more  than 
raise  the  effects  and  perquisites  answerable  to  their  own  fair  pur- 
dhase  penny.  ,  * 

If  the  common  right  of  Meum  atid  Tuum  thus  manifestly  siifiers, 
by  the  creditor's  want  of  his  legal  satisfaction,  occasioned  by  these 
arrest  or  imprisonment  extortions ;  do  the  serjeant  and  gaoler  ob- 
struct that  right  ?  Not  in  the  least.  Mr.  Sherifi^  has  borrowed  a 
round  sum  of  money  of  the  serjeant  and  yeomau  fot  >}a^t  ^^- 
mission,  and  their  great  city  lorda  and  m%»t£9:»  ^^^^1  W^xXtss.^^ 
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as  much  of  the  gaoler ;  and  therefore  their  tallies  and  loans  must 
be  satisfied  first. 

Jf  a  poor  prisoner,  through  such  extorted  sums,  is  rfeduced  to 
starving  in  ofaol,  are  his  catch-poles  and  turnkeys  in  fault?  No, 
not  they. .  For  their  head  office  jobbers,  their  great  sales-masters 
have  squeesed  first,  and  it  is  their  turn  to  squeese  next.  In  fine^ 
the  face  of  the  poor  is  ground,  but  the  serjeapts,  gaolers,  attornies, 
&c.  only  turn  the  grind -stone,  the  grind-stone  itself  is  the  magis* 
trate. 

The  keeper's  place  of  Newgate  was  lately  sold  for  35001.  Now 
upon  such  a  prodigious  sum  paid  only  for  the  head  tyrant's  juris- 
diction of  those  stone  walls,  and  iron  grates ;  considering  likewise 
the  numerous  turnkeys,  sutlers,  and  all  his  sub-janizaries,  to  be  all 
fed  and  fattened  also  from  the  fees  of  their  lower  posts,  what  an- 
nual income  must  that  one  gaol  raise,  and  how  raise,  to  answer 
such  a  saucy  purchase  !  Why  truly  thus  : 

First,  for  the  criminal  prisoners: 

If  a  thief,  or  house  breaker,  would  get  unloaded  of  so  many 
pounds  of  iron,  or  purchase  a  sleeping  hole,  a  little  free  from  ver- 
min, or  with  wholesome  air  enough  to  keep  his  lungs  from  being 
choaked  up,  he  must  raise  those  extravagant  sums  to  pay  for  it,  as 
can  no  ways  be  furnished  but  from  thefl  and  vice,  supplied  by  his 
jades  or  brother  rogues  abroad,  who  must  rob  or  whore,  to  support 
him  even  with  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Nay,  instead  of 
employing  their  time  in  amendment  of  life,  and  a  religious  pre- 
paration for  their  tryal,  they  are  forced  to  drink,  riot,  and  game; 
to  curry  favour  with  the  gaoler,  and  support  his  luxury. 

Thus  a  gaol,  which  should  be  a  check  to  roguery  and  wickedness, 
in  a  high  measure,  by  its  extortion  and  oppression,  encourages  it.  • 

And  next,  for  the  poor  debtor  committed  thither  (for  it  is  the 
county  gaol)  he  receives  much  the  like  severe  treatment  and  hard- 
ships :  for  extortion  and  oppression,  like  the  grave,  make  no  dis- 
tinctipn. 

Now  let  us  enquire  by  what  right  the  magistrates  sell  that 
keeper's  place,  together  with  those  of  Ludgate  and  the  Compters, 
It  is  well  known  thai  those  places,  as  well  as  all  others,  were  for- 
merly given  gratis.  Now,  if  they  bad  then  any  inherent  power  of 
selling  them,  it  is  presumed  that  the  then  magistrates  were  not  so 
extravagantly  generous  to  part  with  such  a  considerable  feather  in 
the  city  cap  for  nothing,  provided  they  had  a  title  to  sell.  Then, 
ds  they  toojc  nothing,  so  we  may  reasonably  presume  they  could 
rightfully  demand  nothing  for  them. 

By  what  pretension  then  does  the  chair  demand  it  now  ?  We 
know  of  no  donation  or  concession  granted  by  law  to  intitle  them 
to  such  a  sale.  And,  without  such  a  donation,  it  is  all  but  in« 
croachment,  iniquity,  injustire,  and  usurpation,  where  there  was" 
no  original  or  fundamental  claim  to  warrant  and  introduce  their 
pretensions :  nay  it  is  expressly  against  the  commands  of  God>  and 
tbehws  of  the  land,  as  is  here  made  appear. 
Now  for  the  effects  of  this  corruption,  \ioN?  ofttu  have  the  su- 
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faring  prisoners  remonstrated  against  all  this  cruelty,  and  peti- 
tioned the  magistracy  for  a  redress  of  their  grievances,  and  a  re- 
trenchment of  the  exorbitant  demands  of  a  gaol?  But  all  their 
prayers  have  either  never  been  heard,  or  never  minded.  For  the 
magistracy  is  deaf  to  such  a  work  of  reformation,  by  reason  his 
own  interest  is  concerned  in  the  matter;  and  therefore  the  abuses 
and  oppressions  of  the  gaoler  (Who  not  only  relays  himself,  but^ 
acquires  often-times  a  great  estate  to  boot)  are  still  connived  at. 

Having  been  thus  more  particular  in  the  gaoler's  and  serjeant'i^ 
case,  we  shall  leave  the  reader  himself  to  judge,  what  no  less  hard 
measures  we  daily  groan  under,  without  relief,  from  counsellors, 
attornies,  and  clerks,  &c.  in  their  sphere  of  law,  when  about  15001. 
is  paid  for  a  city  council  or  attorney's  place  (and  divers  other  of- 
ficers) which,  by  the  same<  fore-mentioned  proportion  of  annual 
advantage,  must  raise  near  5001.  per  annum  to  balance  the  ex- 
.cessive  price  they  pay  for. them.  And,  though  they  Hve  at  very 
extravagant  rates,  yet,  if  they  enjoy  their  places  .any  considerable 
time,  they  leave  great  estates  behind  them. 

■  It  is  by  this  means  that  purchased  cruelty  grows  bold,  and 
plumes  ftself  in  its  extortion,  being  not  only  countenanced,  but 
justified  by  the  magistrate,  who  raises  the  value  of  an  unlawful 
sale,  because  he  finds  a  numerous  sort  of  people  thriving  and  doing 
well,  by  living  and  doing  ill.  It  is  example  that  corrupts  us  all: 
for  how  commonly  do  the  under-officers,  gaolers,  &c.  excuse  their 
barbarity,  and  unreasonable  exactions,  in  alledging  that  they  have 
no  other  way  to  make  up  the  interest  of  their  purchase  money  ?  So 
that  they  are  hereby  forced  to  lay  the  whole  design  of  their  ad- 
vantage  upon  the  calamities  of  the  miserable ;  which  inhumanity  is 
too  frequently  connived  at  by  the  magistrate,  suffering  justice  to  be 
over-ruled  by  the  persuasion  of  many  golden  temptations.  A  de- 
generate and  unworthy  practice !  quite  contrary  to  the  ofiice  of  a 
good  magistrate,  whose  duty  and  glory  consist  in  curbing  the 
growth  of  oppression,  retrenching  exorbitances,  and  in  searing 
away  the  proud  flesh  of  rapine  and  violence,  and  not  in  selling 
impunity  to  the  evil-doen 

It  is  this  alone  that  steels  and  case-hardens  a  gaoler's  conscience 
against  all  pity  and  remorse,  giving  him  the  confidence  to  demand  . 
extortionary  fees  and  racked  chamber-rent  from  his  prisoners,  or 
else  crowding  them  into  holes,  dungeons,  and  common-sides  (de- 
signedly made  more  nasty,  to  terrify  the  prisoner,  who  for  pre- 
servation of  his  life  is  thereby  forced  to  part  with  his  money ;  or) 
there  to  be  devoured  by  famine  and  diseases. 

This  makes  him  let  his  tap-houses  at  such  prodigious  rates,  that, 
where  poor  people  ought  to  have  the  best  and  cheapest,  they  have 
the  worst  in  quality,  and  smallest  in  quantity,  at  excessive  prices. 
Also  farming  his  beds  to  mere  harpies,  and  his  great  key  to  such 
pieces  of  imperious  cruelty,  as  are  the  worst  of  mankind,  to  the 
eternal  reproach  of  the  city's  honour,  and  scandal  of  the  Christian 
religion,  while  the  bloated  patron  himself,  all  tbe  "wVvAe,  wv^\wVaAW3» 
bit  family  in  pride^  and  an  imperious  wife,  ox  .ipetba.^%  \\sv^>3Akw\. 
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mistressy  in  excess  and  luxury,  with  what  he  has  unconscionably 
drained  from  tfaie  ruin  of  the  unfortunate.  But  see  I  pray,  whithmr 
will  not  these  lewd  and  infamous  precedents  at  last  lead  us,  when 
^ven  the  common  hangman,  encouraged  no  doubt  by  these  ex- 
amples, will  scarcely  give  a  malefactor  a  cast  of  his  office  without 
a  Iribe,  very  formally,  forsooth,  demanding  his  fees,  and  higgling 
toOy  a^  nicely  with  him,  as  if  he  was  going  to  do  him  some  mighty 
favour  ? 

I  will  appeal  now  to  the  tribunal  of  justice  itself,  by  what  law 
or  what  authority,  not  claiming  under  the  bad  title  of  illegal  cus- 
tom, any  sheriiT,  who  is  the  immediate  gaoler  himself,  and  ought 
(as  we  shall  hereafter  prove  by  reciting  the  law)  to  receive  the 
prisoner  gratis  into  custody,  can  so  unjustly  presume  to  sell  the 
deputation  of  any  man's  liberty  and  life  to  the  countroul  of  sordid 
*  and  imperious  avarice?  I  would  fain  know  by  what  surmise  of 
common  sense  (and  it  would  be  very  hard,  if  common  law  and 
common  sense  should  not  agree)  a  keeper  of  a  prison  can  demand 
a  recompeiice  or  fee  of  a  prisoner  for  detaining  him  in  prison.    ' 

There  is  an  admission  fee,  he  cries ;  as  if  any  person  can  de»' 
serve  a  reward  for  opening  the  door  of  misery  and  destruction  to 
his  neighbour' and  common  friend :  for  being  so  civil  as  to  admit 
him  into  the  horrid  grave  and  abysfr  of  imprisonment. 

There  is  a  dismission  fee  tod:  as  if  it  were  reasonable  to  demand 
money  for  letting  him  go,  whom  the  law  has  set  free. 

Abundance  of  such  absurdities  mi;st  of  necessity  follow;  to 
which  no  law  of  God  or  man,  nor  jao  sense  or  reason,  can  afibrd 
the  least  shadow  or  pretext  of  countenance  (nay  they  all  forbid  and 
condemn  it)  besides  that  unanswerable  one  before-mentioned,  vis* 
that  the  officers  buy  their  places,  and  therefore  it  is  reasonable  in 
them  they  should  make  the  be»t  of  them. 

But  let  that  be  once  remedied,  and  the  whole  Babel  superstruc-* 
ture,  erected  upon  so  abominable  a  foundation,  will  soon  tumble 
down,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  all  good  men,  the  infinite  honour 
of  the  city  magistrates,  the  comfortable  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
to  the  long  desired  triumph  and  restoration  of  banished  juvtice  and 
charity. 

Now  for  a  due  redress  of  all  those  crying  mischiefs,  what  could  be 
more  easily  reformed  ? 

For  instance,  if  the  council,  attorney,  clerk,  serjeant,  gaoler,  &c» 
had  their  places  gratis,  the  very  retrenchments  of  their  exorbitant 
fees  would  be  a  favour  rather  than  grievance ;  for,  whilst  the  one 
keeps  his  hundreds  in  his  pockets,  and  the  other  his  thousands,  he 
is  neither  under  the  temptation,  nor  want  of  extortion.  This  estab- 
lished fee  would  not  only  be  enough  for  his  maintenance,  but  be  in- 
finitely more  to  his  ease  and  satisfaction.  For  in  this  case  he  would 
lie  under  no  care,  or  necessity,  to  fetch  up  the  large  sums  given  for 
his  place,  which,  till  recovered,  are  reckoned  as  so  much  bread  takeft 
out  of  his  children's  mouths. 

Besides^  a  moderate  perquisite  in  an  office,  that  comes  free  from  t^ 
Juad patron's  gift,  is  gratefully  received^  ^YUk\iX|  qiv\]dl<^  coutrarf«^ 
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there  is  no  thanks  owing  to  a  purchase,  tho'  with  never  so  large  pro- 
fits, ^ut;  above  all,  every  man  would  be  then  naturally  careful  of 
a  legal  discharge  of  his  trust,  because  he  holds  by  the  tenure  of  a 
Quam  diu  se  bene  gesserii,  viz.  As  long  as  be  does  honestly  demean  - 
himself:  and  lies  liable  to  be  turned  out  for  misdemeanors,  when 
neither  the  patron,  or  lord  he  holds  from,  would  uphold  him  in  in- 
justice, nor  indeed  could  he  himself  reasonably  complain  of  being 
punished  for  it. 

And  lastly,  What  could  the  city  speak  more  magnificent  in  his- 
tory, than  to  bf^stow  her  places  upon  good  men,  some  of  her  own 
members,  unfortunately  fallen  to  decay,  who  would  naturally  be 
content  with  the  lawful  and  modest  gain's  of  their  employment?  on 
the  contrary,  what  more  dishonourable  than  to  sell  her  poor  citizens 
to  be  dilaniated  and  macerated  by  the  hand  of  injustice;  and  for 
money  to  make  slaughter  houses  and  shambles  of  her  houses  of  re- 
straint, which  were  built  at  the  city's  charge  ?  for  a  city,  so  fairly 
decked  with  the  jewels  of  freedom  and  privilege,  to  sell  the  last  re- 
mains of  a  prisoner's  comfort  ?  for  in  selling  a  gaoler's  place,  &c.  it 
sells  the  liberty,  the  estate,  the  person,  nay  the  very  life 'of  the  pri- 
soner under  his  jurisdiction :  seeing  tliat,  through  the  cruelty  of  the 
prison-keepers,  such  great  numbers  of  poor  people  have  been  strip- 
ped to  their  naked  skin,  and,  when  all  was  gone,  have  been  suffoca- 
ted io  holes  and  dungeons,  to  the  loss  of  many  of  their  lives,  disho- 
nour of  our  nation,  and  scandal  of  the  christian  religion. 

For  is  it  not,  think  ye,  a  goodly  sight,  to  behold  the  tears  of  the 
poor  congealed  by  a  frost  of  neglect^  charity  and  injustice,  into  a 
pearl  glittering  in  the  ears  of  such  or  ^uch  a  lady  ?  to  see  the  scar^ 
let  of  the  receiver's  magistracy  dyed  with  theblood  of  helpless  inno- 
cents, or  the  purchase  of  extortion  ?  and,  to  see  some,  that  ought  to 
be  the  chief  punishers  of  iniquity,  drinking  healths  of  forgetful  plen- 
ty in  hundred  pound  goblets,  the  price  of  their  oWn  infamy? 

One  considerable  advantage  that  would  follow  the  so  much  de- 
sired prevention  of  the  sale  of  places  is,  that  the  civil  government 
would  not  find  her  offices  sq  overstocked  with  her  mortal  and  impla- 
cable enemies,  I  mean  such  as,  in  the  late  reigns,  employed  their  ut- 
most power  in  introducing  upon  the  nation  an  arbitrary  and  tyran- 
nick  sway ;  and,  since  this  revdution,  have  endeavoured  to  obstruct 
the  kingdom's  true  interest  and  welfare. 

Is  it  not  an  indelible  reproach  to  the  government  to  see  so  many 
of  her  offices  now  filled  and  supplied  with  those  very  nien,  who,  for 
several  years  together,  were  throwing  dirt  in  her  face,  and  ridicuhng 
and  deriding  the  constitution  itself?  neither  have  they  yet,  though 
employed  by  the  government,  given  any  evidence  of  their  change  of 
principles,  but  retain  still  the  same  sentiments  and  inclination  to 
serve  their  old  master,  as  they  frequently  call  him,  when  a  favoura- 
ble opportunity  presents  itself  on  his  behalf!  Is  it  possible  to  believe 
that  these  vipers  thus  every  where  croud  themselves  into  places  of  . 
trust,  for  any  other  purpose,  but  only  to  carry  on  the  same  designs 
clandestinely,  which  they  found  they  had  not  po^et  ewi>3k^  VCk  ^^- 
fect  openly?  It  is,  indeed,  their  tnaster-pVece  o?  ipo\\c^  %  wv^  '^^'^ 
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which  has  done  their  cursed  cause  more  service  than  all  the  strength 
and  courai^e  of  the  faciioii  could  otherwise  be  ever  able  to  accomp- 
lish :  by  this  m(  ans^  the  kin^  and  parliament's  endeavours  have  been 
so  continually  disappointed,  our  publick  undertakings  embarrassed, 
our  councils  discovered,  and  designs  defeated.  Thus  does  the  go- 
vernment indii'cernibly  receive;  her  mortal  wound  from  the  very  hand 
she  uouristies;  who,  under  the  hypocritical  mask  of  serving  her  inte- 
rest, strikes  litr  to  the  vt  rv  heart. 

x\nd,  ill  fine,  ii  is  by  this  dour  only  that  men,  of  whatever  deno- 
mination, ar»^  admitted  into  a  government.  ,Aud  this  consideration 
is  of  greater  importance  than  most  are  aware  of;  for,  as  it  is  a  cer- 
tain inlet  to  unavoidable  dangers,  which  every  pruderit  state  would 
endeavour  to  pi  event,  so  it  reflects  on  the  wisdom  of  our  government, 
to  softer  the  safety  of  xheir  persons,  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
the  subjects,  to  be  exposed  to  the  lust  and  malice  of  every  rich  and 
villanous  purchaser. 

Another  inconvenience,  that' follows  the  allowance  of  what  is  here 
complained  ot,  is  :  that  not  only  many  of  the  king's  enemies  are  let 
into  }>laces  of  trust,  but,  what  is  more  deplorable,  many  of  his  real 
friends  are  utterly  locked  out.  Inhere  are  several,  even  in  this  city, 
who  have  giv^n  such  instances  of  their  affection  to  his  majesty,  and 
firm  adherence  and  fidtjlity  to  the  constitution  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, as  cannot  possibly  fall  under  any  doubt  or  question;  vfhch 
partly  by  their  expences  in  serving  the  publick,  and  partly  by  other 
occasional  accidents,  are  reduced  almost  to  insupportable  necessi- 
ties. Now,  is  it  not  inhuman,  as  well  as  unreasonable,  to  sufter  so 
many  honest,  well- affected  persons  to  starve  for  want  of  employment 
(who  would  be  glad  to  accept  of  any  of  the  meanest  offices  for  a  mere 
livelihood  and  subsistence)  only  because  their  pockets  are  not  large 
enough  to  purchase  that,  to  which  their  virtues  and  abilities  had  be- 
fore given  them  an  unquestionable  right  and  claim? -Is  not  this  suf- 
6cient  to  discourage  any  man  from  deserving  well  of  a  government, 
which  makes  no  distinction  between  her  friends  and  enemies, but 
indifferently  seiis  heir  favours  to  the  fairest  chapman  ? 

The  prodigious  multiplication  of  officers,  also,  is  no  inconsiderable 
grievance  of  the  publick,  and  the  natural  result  of  the  corrupt  prac- 
tice of  gelling  of  offices.  For,  when  the  superiors  have  once  tasted 
the  sweeloi  of  this  sort  of  dealing,  they  art  easily  induced  to  be- 
lieve, that  business  may  better  be  dispatched  by  more  hands,  and 
so  unnecessary  oflicers  are  trumped  u\},  as  often  as  they  have  oc- 
casion lO  give  a  portion  with  a  daughter,  or  match  a  son,  or  want 
to  make  ujj  a  sum,  to  purchase  the  remaining  part,  perhaps,  of  a 
poor  client's  estate,  after  the  former  has  been  spent  in  council's 
fees,  and  pacing  the  extravagant  and  exacted  lees  and  charges  of 
their  several  courts  and  offices. 

And,  by  this  means,  all  the  numerous  officers  belonging  to,  and 

depending  on  the   law,  who  were  at  first,  no  doubt,  designed  for 

the  service  of  the  publick,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the 

defence  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  are  now,  by  this 

Jefrd  toleration  of  the  buying  and  seUing  of  places,  become  sq 
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4ksperately  wicked,  that  they  seemed  to  be  joined  in  unaninnous 
and  direct  conspiracy  to  rob  and  defraud  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
violate  all  the  rules  of  justice  and  good  policy. 

But,  though  we  have  been  so  earnest  and  vehement  in  pleading 
the  cause  of  the  poor  oppressed  prisoners,  Sec.  yet,  let  us  not  altoge- 
ther pass  by,  without  some  just  reflexions,  the  heinous  injustice  that 
is  every  day  donfe  to  the  poor,  and  helpless  people  at  liberty. 

There  is  one  remaric  that  we  have  made,  that  very  well  deserves 
-the  roost  serious  and  solemn  consideration  of  the  magistracy  of  the 
honourable  city  of  London;,  it  is  this.  Before  this  eity  was«o  mise- 
rably overspread  with  corruption  and  covetousness,  it  was  a  custom 
no  less  honourable  in  its  institution,  than  extremely  useful  and  chris- 
.tian  in  its  end,  for  the  two  and  fifty  companies,  to  have  their  parti- 
cular gratiaries,  where  they  used  to  store  up  great  quantities  of 
•sea-coal,  and  thousands  of  quarters  of  corn,  which  were  bought 
with  the  charity  of  those  who  were  brought  upon  the  livery,  the 
company  at  the  same  time  giving  them. a  receipt,  with  a  promise. 
That,  if  ever  they  should  be  reduced  to  want,  they  should  h^ve  the 
value  of  the  money  laid  down  in  corn  and  coals,  gratis  ;  which  fund 
was  mightily  advanced  by  many  dying  persons  bequests^  and  le- 
gacies, and  the  fines  of  aldermen,  sheriffi,  livery-men,  and  others, 
which  annually  amounted  to  vast  sums. 

This  was  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  whole  city,  both  rich  and 
:poor :  for  buying  .these  commodities,  when  cheapest,  and  going  to 
market  with  ready  money,  they  were  obliged,  in  times  of  scarcity,  to 
sell  them  out  to  the  poor  at  a  very  moderate  price.  Which  com- 
mendable practice  has  been,  for  several  years,  discontinued  to  the 
unspeakable  prejudice  and  disservice,  of  the  poor,  many  of  whom, 
by  neglect  of  so  good  a  custom,  are  reduced  even  to  starving  in 
winter,  and  times  of  scarcity,  yet  the  said  money  is  still  exacted,  as 
•due  by  law,  and  converted  to  other  uses. 

The  inexpressible  advantage  of  this  laudable  and  never  to  be 
■forgotten  custom  is  further  evidenced  in  the  frequent  scarcity  of 
corn  :  for,  since  the  city  and  suburbs  have  near  doubly  incr^sed  the 
number  of  inhabitants;  and  the  corn  now  coming  into  the  hands  of 
a  very  few  factors,  and  several  notorious  hucksters,  most  of  them  Jo- 
seph's brethren,  there  being,  in  all,  rarely  a  month's,  and  sometimes 
a  week's,  store  in  London :  so  that,  u)ion  contrary  winds,  frosts, 
want  of  convoys,  or  any  other  true  or  pretended  reasons,  they  un- 
justly raise  the .  market  upon  the  poor,  on  purpose  to  improve  their 
own  profit,  although  there  be  enough  in  the  nation ;  an  inconveni- 
ence  the  city  seldom  suffered  under .  in  those  charitable  times« 
when  the  abovementioned  custom  was  duly  observed  and  prac- 
tised. 

Th6  same  may  be  affirmed  in  the  case  of  coals,  &c.  And  this, 
as  well  as  the  other,  was  an  advantage  likewise  to  the  sellers,  who 
Were  under  no  apprehension  of  having  their  goods  lie  upon  their 
hands,  because  they  were  sure  to  come  to  a  certain,  though  not 
i^lways  an  equal  market,  which  kept  the  plough  continually  ^oin^ 
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and  the  collier's  ships  sailing,  to  the  vast  iniprovement  of  naTigatioii> 
and  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  nation. 

And  this  contagion,  like  the  fretting  leprosy,  has  spread  itself 
over  all  the  petty  corporations  and  companies  in  this  city^  where 
they  daily  exact  extravagant  sums  cf  money  from  the  suhject, 
taking  sometime  sixteen,  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  shillings ;  and 
oftentimes  much  more,  for  the  admittance  of  every  freeman,  where- 
as, by  the  statute  of  22  H,  VIII.  cap.  40,  they  are  to  teceive  but 
three  shillings  and  four-pence  for  the  entry  of  a  freeman,  and  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  for  the  entry  of  an  apprentice. 

But,  which  is  much  worse  and  grievous,  are  the  arbitrary  and 
prodigious  fines,  of  fifteen,  twenty,  and  thirty  pounds,  more  or  less^ 
which  they  squeese  out  of  their  members,  for  coming  on  the  livery, 
and  lor  places  of  stewards,  assistants,  master-wardens,  and  diven 
other  offices,  to  the  intolerable  oppression  of  poor  citizens,  and  to 
their  utter  ruin :  contrary  to  those  most  ancient  and  excellent  laws 
of  de  tallagio  non  concedendoy  the  petition  of  right,  &c.  intended 
for  the  gpreat  bulwarks  and  barriers  of  the  liberties  and  properties  cf 
the  people  of  England. 

Ibis  corruption  has  likewise  crept  into  lesser  societies,  even  into.  ^ 
the  parishes  where  the  parsons,  churchwardens,  overseers,  and  the  rest 
of  those  parochial  officers,  exercise  the  greatest  injustice  imagina- 
ble, in  taking  excessive  and  arbitrary  sums  of  money,  fer  burying 
in  churches  and  churchyards ;  and  for  christenings  and  marriages ; 
and  also  in  taxing  and  exacting  money  on  pretence  of  relieving  the 
poor,  with  a  true  design,  at  the  same  time,  to  expend  it  in  luxury^ 
kc.  and  forget  the  miseries  of  their  afflicted  neighbours. 

A  kin  to  these  iniquities  is  that  of  the  city's  farming  out  the 
markets  at  three  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  a  year,  whilst  the 
farmers  have  made  the  burden  intolerable  to  the  people  by  extor- 
tion and  oppression  ;  and  most  unconscionably  swelled  the  income 
to  above  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year,  as  has  lately  been  fiiUv 
proved  against  them,  at  the  instance  and  pains  of  divers  well-af- 
fected citizens.  Thus  is  the  right  and  interest  of  the  poor  and  needy 
farmed  out  to  a  parcel  of  unmerciful  harpies,  and  vultures,  the  in- 
human ministers  of  cruelty  and  violence. 

The  case  of  the  orphans  also  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  si* 
lence.  We  question  whether  there  has  yet  been  repentance  enough 
testified,  sufficient  restoration  made,  to  clear  them  from  the  guilt 
of  such  horrible  injustice.  We  shall  but  just  touch  the  point,  be- 
cause  it  is  so  well  known  already.  Was  it  not  scandalous,  as  well 
as  abominably  sinful^  and  injurious,  for  the  city  to  assume  a  right 
to  force  the  estates  of  deceased  citizens  into  their  own  hands,  aA 
guardians  to  the  poor  orphans,  and  others :  And,  when  they  bad 
got  about  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  into  their  custody  and 
clutches,  unrighteously  refused  to  pay  the  monies  where  they  be« 
came  due,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  great  numbers  of  distressed  children 
(great  part  6f  whom  have  been  forced  to  take  extravagant  courses 
i0  maintain  themselvesi  having  been  necessitated  to  sell  their  es** 
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tates  to  men  of  money  at  very  small  and  inconsiderable  rates)  they 
afterwards  pretending;  to  make  atonement,  by  procuring  an  act 
of  parliament,  as  is  well  known,  to  levy  a  tax  upon  all  the  personal 
estates  in  London  for  ever?  We  pray  God  the yv  may  repent  and 
find  mercy; 

It  is  not  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  abuses  committed  in  several 
other  offices  throughout  the  kingdom, that  we  have  principally  con- 
fined ourselves  to  represent  the  mismanagement  of  some  ofthode  in 
the  city  of  London,  but  only  to  avoid  the  being  too  voluminous: 
these  few  papers  would  have  swelled  into  many  folio's,  if  particu- 
lar notice  had  been  taken  of  all  the  'corruptions  and  miscarriagjes ' 
under  which  the  nation  groans,  and  by  which  our  publick  af&irs 
hare  so  miserably  suffered,  and  been  so  treacherously  defeated. 

Beside*,  our  tenderness,  in  launching  out  further  into  these 
tnmbled  waters,  has  been  directed  by  this  consideration,  that  the 
gentlemen  in  places  and  offices  not  here  mentioned  (who  have,  by 
&eir  sinister  practices,  prejudiced  the  interest,  or  obstructed 
the  happiness  of  the  present  settlement)  may,  by  contemplat- 
ing the  deformity  and  evil  attendances  of  the  city  exorbi- 
tant corruptions,  be  timely  made  sensible  of  their  sin,  and  endear 
▼our  to  make  some  reparation  for  the  injuries  they  have  done  the 
kingdom,  as  an  atonement  and  expiation  of  their  crying  guilt. 

Thus,  I  think,  we  have  made  it  undeniably  apparent  from  what 
grounds  our  calamities  and  mischiefs  have  sprung,  and  by  what 
means  they  have  continued  {heir  daily  progress  to  that  fatal  heighth 
we  now  so  justly  complain  of,  and  which  requires  all  the  applica- 
tion of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  government  to  restrain  and 
remedy.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  goldep  key  alone,  or  the  favours  of 
unjust  partiality,  that  little  or  no  regard  has  been  had  to  in- 
dustry and  merit :  That  the  halt  and  blind,  and,  what  is  worse, 
oftentimes  the  malicious,  have  been  let  into  the  knowledge  and 
management  of  our  publick  affairs,  whilst  the  able  and  honest,  for 
want  of' that  powerful  charm,  are  shamefully  excluded  and  con- 
temned. 

The  sale  of  offices  is  a  practice  so  infamous,  that  it  has  been 
condemned  and  detested  by  the  best  men,  and  best  governments  in 
•  all  ages,  as  a  cursed  omen,  foreboding  the  cc^ain  and  inevitable 
destruction  of  that  state,  where  it  has  been  in  the  least  tolerated 
and  connived  at.  It  is  a  shackling  justice  herself;  a  direct  usur- 
pation upon  the  native  and  incontestable  rights  of  mankind,  and  > 
giving  a  publick  license  for  the  exercise  of  extortion  and  bribery. 

If  we  at  all  valued  ourselves  as  Christian^Xb^^  ^^^^  great  natne  it 
too  much  become  a  mere  cant  or  term  of  art  to  flatter  oursdves^ 
and  impose  upon  the  credulous)  our  holy  religion  would  sufficiently 
inform  us  of  the  sinfulness  and  danger  of  tnis  abominable  praci> 
tice.  What  dreadful  judgments  has  the  Grod  of  impartial  justice 
thundered  out  against  the  sale  of  publick  justice,  or  its  depen* 
dencies  ?  What  excessive  and  astonishing  penalties  has  he  threat- 
ened upon  all  manner  of  extortion  ?  Nay,  so  seveie  ^t^  >Xifc  \«rr^fe 
danunciatJons  of  bis  wrath,  poured  out  up^u  aV\\SDAX  ^iXi  ^'^  ^ 
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suf&r  or  encourage  it,  as  are  able  to  stagger  and  confound  the  con- 
fidence of  tlie  most  hardened  sinner,  but  his  who  hes  under  the 
curse  of  final  and  incorrigible  unbelief. 

The  very  heathens   themselves   abhorred  the  connivance   and 
countenance    of    such     base  and  unworthy   proceedings :    they 
thought  it  a  degree  below  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  to  descend 
to  the  contemptible  practice  of  taking  bribes,  and  selling  licenses  to 
iniquity.     We  find  these  two  maxims,  like  two  golden  pillars,  sup- 
porting the  most  flourishing  and  victorious  cities  in  the  world,  which 
Aristotle  has  not  been  ^  little  industrious  to  maintain,  viz.     That 
the  sale  of  offices  is  the  greatest  wrong  and  affront  that  can  be  of* 
fered  to  a  commonwealth.     And  that  money  ought  not  to  buy  those 
places^   which  may,  nay,  ought  to  be  the  reward  of  virtue ;   and 
are  the  fittest  means  to  supply  the  necessities  of  good  men.     The 
sale  of  offices  in  the  meridian  and  glory  of  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment (where  arts  and  arms  equally  flourished,  to  the  delight  and 
satisfkction  of  all  the  world)  was  strictly  forbidden,  and  continually 
declaimed  against,     llie  Lacedemonians,  a  people  the  most  obsti- 
nately virtuous  of  all  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  utterly  exploded  it, 
as   a  practice  altogether  inconsistent  with  their  strict  morals,  and 
destructive  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  their  policy :  and  I  hanlly 
believe  there  was  ever  a  human  government  better  founded  than 
that  of  Sparta,     The  Roman  empire,  when  it  seemed  to  be  in  its 
greatest  beauty,  and  most  happy  condition,  severely  fined  and 
punished   those  who  sought  offices  unjustly,  by  bribery,  &c.     And 
it  is  remarkable,  that  she  then   first  fostered  dissension,  and  laid 
foundations  for  her  afler  ruin  and  calamities,  when  she  brooked  so 
patiently  the  sarcastic  scoff  of  Jugurtha,  That  all  things  at  Rome  are 
to  be  had  for  money.     It  was  then  that  Rome  became  so  enfeebled 
by  her  daily  corruptions,  that  she,  whose  virtue   had   made  her 
mistress  of  the  world,  had  not  power  enough  left  to  conquer  her- 
self; nor  could  she  hinder  her  own  streets  from  being  the  stage, 
whereon  so  many  dismal  tragedies  of  intestine  discord  were  acted. 
Their  historians  assign  the  reason,  viz.  They  made  justice  a  pimp 
to   covetousness,  and  virtue   a  stalking-horse  to  extortion.     Yet 
there  was  not  any  other  city,  in  the  world,  more  jealous  of  her 
honour  in  this  point  than  Rome,  or  more  careful  to  relieve   the 
poverty  of  her  citizens;  of  which,  in  the  times  of  her  innocency, 
she  had  many.     And  what  other  fate  can  London,  &c.  expect,  if 
you  dam  up  the  current  of  her  meum  and  tuum  ?     If  she  thus  con- 
tinue selling  of  justice,  her  sun -shine  and  splendor  will  soon  be 
eclipsed.     In  short,  unavoidable  ruin  is  an  inseparable  subsequent 
of  antecedent  unrighteousness. 

It  is  very  observable  what  is  reported  of  the  Persian  Cambyses, 
how  he  fiead  one  of  his  judges  for  bribery.  Certainly  it  had  been  a 
very  unjust  punishment,  if  he  had  first  sold  him  his  place,  much 
more  if  he  had  farmed  it  to  him  at  a  racked  rent.  Can  we  believe 
that  this  judge's  son  would  have  been  willing  !o  pay  an  exacted  sum 
to  sit  upoD  his  father's  skin  ?  which  however  he  was  forced  to  re- 
ce/ve  for  his  cushion  (being  pre&ned  Vo  bi^  {^tiler's  seat  upon  the 
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beiMih)  in  order  to  terrify  him  from  the  like  offence ;  which  the 
king  Very  honestly  told  him  would  deserve  the  same  punishment. 
This  instance  is  enough  to  convince  us  of  the  necessity  of  an  uni- 
versal and  equal  administration  of  justice,  since  even  the  Persians 
themselves,  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  effeminate  nations  in  the 
world,  found  the  due  execution  thereof  so  essentially  requisite  to 
the  preservation  of  puhlick  peace,  that  they  thought  no  punish- 
ment too  severe  for  the  transgression  of  so  inviolable  a  law^  upon 
which  the  welfare  o^all  government  depends. 

In  fine,  there  neither  are,  nor  have  been  any  nations  so  barba- 
rous, nor  any  conjunctions  or  united  bodies  of  men  so  inhuman, 
who,  though  they  huvp  exercised  all  manner  of  violence  and;  op- 
pression towards  their  neighbours,  or  their  enemies, .  have  not  at 
the  same  time  established  and  required  an  exact  observation  of 
justice  among  themselves,  as  fundamentally  necessary  for  the 
maintaining  the  true  interests  of  their  own  community. 

But  our  ancient  English  law-makers  seem  to  have  a  deeper  ap- 
prehension of  the  necessity  of  this  truth,  than  any  others ;  and,  by 
those  nohle  nnd  rtever-to-be-forgotten  laws,  they  have  left  us,  one 
would  think  they  had  a  prophetick  respect  to  the  degeneracy  of 
the  present  times,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  grievances,  against 
which  this  discourse  is  designed,  as  abundantly  appears  from  the 
instances  and  citations  immediately  annexed. 

This  Act  was  made  Anno  5,  6  Edw.  VI.  Cap,  16,  against  the 

Sale  of  Offices, 

THE  penalty  for  buying  or  selling  of  some  sort  of  offices,  for 
the  avoiding  of  corruption,  which  may  hereafter  happen  to 
be  in  the  officers  and  ministers  in  those  courts,  places,  or  rooms, 
wherein  there  is  requisite  to  be  had  true  administration  of  justice, 
or  services  of  trust :  and,  to  the  intent  that  persons,  worthy  and 
meet  to  be  advanced  to  the  place  where  justice  is  to  be  ministered, 
or  any  service  of  trust  executed,  should  hereafter  be  preferred  to  the 
same,  and  no  other : 

*  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  king  our  sovereign  lord,  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporaj,  and  the  comm.ons  in  this  present 
parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  if 
any  person  or  persons,  at  any  time  hereafter,  bargain  or  sell  any 
.  office  or  offices,  or  deputation  of  any  office  or  offices,  or  any  part  or  par- 
cel of  any  of  them;  or  receive,  have,  or  take  any  money,  or  fee,  reward, 
or  any  other  profit,  directly  or  indirectly;  or  .take  any  promise,  agree- 
ment, covenant,  bond,  or  any  assurance  to  receive  or  have  any  money, 
iee,  reward,  or  other  profit,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  office  or 
offices,  or  for  the  deputation  of  any  office  or  offices,  or  any  part  of 
them,  or  to  the  intent  that  any  person  should^  have,  exercise,  or 
enjoy  any  office  or  offices,  or  the  deputation  of  any  office  or  offices, 
or  any  part  of  any  of  them  ;  which  office  or  offices,  or  any  part 
or  parcel  of  them,  shall  in  any  wise  touch  or  concerw  V.^^  ^<&av\- 
nistration  or  execution  of  justice;  or  t\ie teceVi^t^  co\£i^Vc^'«iR»x., 
or  payment  of  any  of  the  lung's  highnesa's  lie^A^xxe^  \xvoti«^»'tcoX., 
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revenue,  account,  aulneage,  auditorshrp,  or  surreying  of  any  of ' 
the  king's  majesty's  honours,  castles,  manners,  lands«  tenementSi 
woods,  or  hereditaments ;  or  any  the  king's  majesty's  customs, 
or  any  administration,  or  necessary  attendance  to  be  had,  done« 
or  executed  in   any  of  the  king's  majesty's    custom-houses    or 
houses ;  the  keepiftg  of  iny  of  the  king's  majesty's   towns,   castles, 
or  fortresses,  being  used,  occupied,  or  appointed  for  a  place  of 
strength  or  defence,  or  which  shall  concern  or  touch   any  clerk* 
ship  to  be  occupied  in  any  manner  of  court  of  record,  wherein 
justice  is  to  be  ministered :     That  then  all  and  every  such  person 
aud  persons,  that  shall  so  bargain  or  sell  any  of  the  said  office 
OP  offices,    deputation  or  deputations ;    or  that  shall   take  any 
money,  fee,    reward,    or    profit,    for  any  of  the  said  office  or 
offices,  deputation  or  deputations  of  any  of  the  said  offices,  or  ^ 
any  part  of  any  of  them ;  or  that  shall  take  any  promise,  co- 
venant, bond,  or  assurance  for  any  money,  reward,  or  profit,  to  be 
given  for  any  of  the  said  offices,  deputation  or  deputations  of  any 
the  said  office  or  office^,  or  any  part  of  any  of  them,  shall  not  only  lose 
and  forfeit  all  his  and  their  right,  interest,  and  estate,  which  sdch 
person  or  persons   shall   then  have,  of,  in,  or  to  any  of  the  said' 
office  or  offices,  deputation  or  deputations,  or  any  part  of  any  of 
them  ;  or  of,  in,  or  to  the  gift  or  nomination  of  any  of  the  said 
office  or  offices,  deputation  or  deputations ;  for  the  which  office  of 
offices,  or  for  the  deputation  or  deputations  of  which  office  or 
offices,  or  for  any  part  of  any  of  them,  any  such  person  or  persons 
shall  so  make  any  bargain  or  sale,  or  take  or  receive  any  sum  of 
money,  fee,  reward,  or  profit :  or  any  promise,  or  covenant,  or  assu- 
rance of  to  have  or  receive  any  fee,  reward,  money,  or  profit :  But  also 
that  all  and  every  such  persons,  that  shall  give  or  pay  any  sum  of  mo* 
ney,  reward,  or  fee;  or  shall  make  any  promise,  agreement,  bond,  or 
assurance  for  any  of  the  said  offices,  or  for  the  deputation  or  depu- 
tations of  any  of  the  said  office  or  offices,  or  any  part  of  any  of  them, 
shall  imtnediately,  by  and  upon  the  same  fee,  money,  or  reward  given 
or  paid,tor  upon  any  such  promise,  covenant,  bond,  or  agreement,  had 
or  made  for  any  fee,  sum  of  money,  or  reward  to  be  paid,  as  is 
aforesaid,  be  adjudged  a  disabled  person  in  the  law,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  to  have,  occupy,  or  enjoy  the  said  office  or 
offices,  deputation  or  deputations,  or  any  part  of  any  of  them  * ; 
for  the  which  such  person  or  persons  shall  so  give  or  pay  any  subl 
of  money,  fee,  or  reward,  or  make  any  promise,  covenant,  bond,  or 
other  assurance,  to  give  or  pay  any  sum  of  money,  fee,  or  reward. 
'  And  be  italso  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  all  and 
every  such  bargains,    sales,  promises,   bonds,  agreements,  cove- 
nants, and  assurances,  as  before  specified,  shall  be  void  to  and 
against  him  and  them,  by  whom  any  such  bargain,  sale,  bcfod, 
promise,  covenant,  and  assurance  shall  be  had  or  made.' 

Cook,  Rep.  Xf6.  xii.  78.  HiL  S.Jac. 

N  this  very  term,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Trevor,  who  was  chancellor 
of  a  bishop  in  Wales,  it  was  reso^^ed,  thai  the  office  of  a 

«€Sooli,LllKsn.1B. 
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chancellor  and  register,  &c.  in  tbe  ecclesiastical  courts,  are  within 
the  statute  5  Edw.  VI,  cap.  16.  The  words  of  which  statute  are, 
**  Any  office,  &c.  which  shall  in  any  wise  touch  or  concern  the  ad« 
ministration  or  execution  of  justice/'  And  the  words  are  strongly 
penned  against  corruption  of  officers ;  for  they  are,  **  Which  shall 
in  ieiny  wise  touch  or  concern  the  adnHuistration/'  &c.  And  the 
preamble  :  "  And  for  avoiding  of  corruption^  which  may  hereafter 
happen  to  be  in  the  officers  and  ministers  of  those  courts,  places, 
and  rooms,  wherein  there  is  requisite  to  he  had  the  true  adminis- 
tration of  jqstice,  in  service  of  trust :  and  to  the  intent  that  persons, 
worthy  and  meet  to  be  advanced  to  the  places  where  justice  is  to 
be  ministered,  in  any  service  of  trust  to  be  executed,  shall  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  same,  and  none  other.''  Which  act,  being  made  for 
avoiding  of  corruption  in  officers,  &c.  and  for  the  advancement  of 
persons  more  worthy  and  sufficient  for  to  execnte  the  said  offices, 
by  which  justice  and  right  shall  be  also  advanced,  shall  be  ex- 
pounded most  beneficially  to  suppress  corruption.  And,  inasmuch 
as  the  law  allows  ecclesiastical  courts  to  proceed  in  case  of  blas- 
phemy, heresy,  schism,  incontinence,  &c.  and  the  loyalties  of 
matrimonies,  of  divorce^  of  the  right  of  tithes,  probate  of  wills^ 
granting  of  administrations,  &c.  And  that  from  these  proceedings 
depend  not  only  the  salvation  of  souls,  but  also  the  legitimation  of 
issues,  &c. 

'  And  that  no  debt  or  diity  can  be  recovered  by  executors,  or 
administrators,  without  probate  of  testaments,  or  letters  of  ad- 
ministrations, and  other  things  of  great  consequence :  It  is  most 
reason  that  officers  which  concern  the  administration  and  execution 
of  justice  in  these  points,  which  concern  the  salvation  of^souls,  and 
the  other  matters  aforesaid,  shall  be  within  this,  statute,  than  offi* 
cers  which  concern  the  administration  or  execution  of  justice  in 
temporal  matters;  for  this,  that  corruption  of  offices,  in  the  said 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  causes,  is  more  dangerous  than  the  offi- 
cers in  temporal  causes ;  for  the  temporal  judge  commits  the  party 
convict  to  the  gaoler,  but  the  spiritual  judge  commits  the  person 
excommunicate  to  the  devil, ,  Also  those  officei^  do  not  only  touch 
and  concern  the  administration  of  justice,  &c.  but  also  are  services 
of  great  trust  for  this,  that  the  principal  end  of  their  proceedings 
is,  Fro  Salute  Animarum,  &c.  and  there  is  no  exceptor  or  proviso  in 
the  statute  for  them/ 

It  was  resolved  that  such  officea  were  within  the  purview  of  the 
said  statute. 

H^re  follows  the  Duty  of  a  Gaoler  to  his  Prisoners,  wUk  his  and  other 

Oj^cers'  Fees  due  by  Law. 

BY  tbe  common  law  we  find,  as  Bracton,  lib.  iii.  fol.  105. 
*'  Gaolers  are  ordained  to  hold  prisoners,  not  to  punish  them/ 
For  imprisonment  by  the  law  is  (neither  ought  to  be)  no  more  than 
a  bare  restraint  of  liberty,  without  those  illegal  and  unjust  dis* 
tinctions  of  close  and  open  prison  (as  la  usu^J^  S^^Ua)&«'¥^%i(i* 
Cor^  foL  70. 
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Therefore  Cook,  in  his  3  Inst.  gi,  saith,  '  That  if  a  gaoler  keep 
the  prisoners  more  ^trai^htly  than  he  ought  of  right,  whereof  the 
prisoner  dieth,  tbisi  is  felony  in  the  gaoler  by  the  common  law*. 
And  this  is  the  cause,  that,  if  the  prisoner  die  n  prison,  the  corcK 
Der  ongbt  to  sit  upon  him  f.  See  also  the  said  Cook,  fol.  S4.  cap* 
Petty-treason  ;  how  prisoners '  are  to  be  useby  wherein  is  also  an 
account  of  an  indictment  of  a  gaoler  for  evil  usage  of  his  prisoner^ 
fol;  35.  in  Trin.  7  Ed.  IIL  cor.  RegeRot.  44. — That  whereas  one 
R.B.  of  T.  was  taken  and  detained  m  the  prison  of  Lincoln  castle> 
for  a  certain  debt  of  statate-merchant  X ,  in  the  custody  of  T.  B. 
constable  of  the  castle  L.  aforesaid ;  that'^the  said  T.  B.  put  the  said 
R.  into  the  common  gaol  amongst  thieves  in  a  filthy  prison,  con* 
trary  to  the  form  of  the  statute,  &c.  ahd  there  detained  him  till  he 
had  paid  him  a  fine  of  fbrty  shillings.  Whereupon  Cook  makes 
this  observation,  '  So  as  hereby  it  appeareth,  where  the  law  re- 
quireth  that  a  prisoner  should  be  kept  in  safe  and  sure  custody,  yet 
that  must  be  without  any  pain  or  torment  to  the  prisoner.' 

So  Cook  3  Inst.  52.  saith,  '  If  a  prisoner  by  duress,  that  is,  hard 
ijsage  of  the  gaoler,  cometh  to  untimely  death,  this  is  murder  in  Ulr 
gaoler, ;  and  in  the  law  impheth  malice  in  respect  of  the  cruelty.' 
Horn,  in  the  Mirror  of  Justice,  p.  288,  saith,  *  That  it  is  an 
abasing  of  the  law,  that  prisoners  are  put  into  irons,  or  other 
pain,  before  they  are  attainted.'  See  also  Cook  3  Inst.  34,  35. 
And  Horn  also,  p.  34,  36,  reckons  the  starving  of  prisoners  by 
famine,  to  be  among  the  crimes  of  homicide  in  a  gaoler.  VoxPleb'is, 
part  I.  f.  55,  56, 

Which  also  Cook,  in  his  3  Inst.  cap.  29.  tit.  Felony  in  gaolers 
by  duress  of  imprisonment,  &c.  by  statute  and  by  the  common  law, 
fol.  91. 

And,  next,  let  us  see  what  the  law  saith  for  the  fees  due  to 
gaolers:  The  Mirror  of  Justice,  pag.  288,  tells  us.  That  it  is  an 
abusing  ^f  the  law,  that  prisoners,  or  others  for  them,  pay  any 
thing  for  their  entries  into  the  gaol,  or  for  their  going  out.  This 
is  the  common  law,  there  is  no  fee  due  to  them  by  the  common 
law.  See  what  the  statutes  say  :  The  statute  of  Westm.  J .  cap. 
26.  saith,  '  That  no  sheriff,  or  other  minister  of  the  king,  shall 
.  take  reward  for  doing  their  offices,  but  what  they  take  of  the  king ; 
if  they  do,  they  shall  sufier  doMble  to  the  party  aggrieved,  and  be 
punished  at  the  will  of  the  king.'  Under  this  word,  minister  of  the 
king,  are  included  all  escheaters,  coronors,  gaolers,  &c.  as  Cook,  3 
Inst.  fol.  209.  aflSrms ;  and  agreeable  is  Stampf.  Placit.  Coron.  49. 
Nay,  by  the  statute  of  4  Ed.  III.  cap.  10,  gaolers  are  to  receive 
thieves  and  felons,  taking  nothing  by  way  of  fees  for  the  receipt  of 
them.  So  odious  is  this  extortion  of  gaolers,  that  very  thieves  and 
felons  are  exempt  from  payment  of  fees. 

And  we  find  in  our  law-books.  That  no  fees  are  due  to  any 
officer,  gaoler,  or  minister  of  justice,  but  only  those  which  are 
given  by  act  of  parliament ;  for,  if  a  gaoler  will  prescribe  for  any 
&€s,  ihe  prescription  is  void,  because  against  tlHs  act  of  parliament* 

«  BrUtoa,  foL  1&  t  ileU  lib.  i.  cap.  9&»  XI*  ISA.  Ul.  «iip.  T* 
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made  ^  Ed.  I,  being  an  act  made  within  time  of  mjenidry^  and 
lakes  away  all  manner  6f  pretended  fees  before',  and' we  ar«  sure, 
none  can  be  raised  by  colour  of '  presfcription  since;  and  therefore 
we  find,  by  the  books  of  S  Ed.  IVj  fol.  18,  *  That  a  marshal  or  a 
gaoler  cannot  detain  any  prisoned  after  his  discharge,  from  the 
court,  but  only  for  the  fees.of  the- court,  (the  court  being  not  barr'd 
by  this  statute  of  Westm.  1.  aforementioned)  and,  if  he  do,  he  may 
be  indicted  for  extortion.*  And  agreeable  to  this  is  the  book  of  21 
E.  VII,  fol.  16,  where,  amongst  other  things^  it  is  held  for  law, 
'That,  if  a  gaoler,  or  guardian  of  a  prison,  takes  his  prisoner's 
proper  garment,  cloke,  or  money  from  him,  it  is  a  trespass,  \and 
the  gaoler  shall  be  answerable  fbr  it.'  So  that  we  may  undeniably 
conclude.  That  there  is  no  fee  at  all  to  any  gaoler,  or  guardian^ 
a  prison,  from  the  prisoner,  but  what  is  due  unto  him  by  special 
act  of  parliament.  And,  if  a  gaoler,  or  guardian  of  a  prison,  shall 
take  any  thing  as  a  fee  of  his  prisoner,  he  may  and  ought  to  be 
indicted  of  extortion,  and,  upon  conviction,  to  be  removed  from 
his  office  *  and,  if  his  prisoner,  by  constraint,  menace,  or  duress, 
be'forced  to  give  him  money,  he  may  recover  that  money  against 
the  gaoler  again,  in  an  action  of  the  case  at  common  law. 

Item,  The  king,  considering  the  great  perjury,  extortion,  and 
oppression,  which  be,  and  have  been  in  this  realm,  by  his  sheriffs, 
under-sheriffs,'  and  their  clerks,  bailiffs,  fend  keepers  of  prtsons, 
&c.  hath  ordained  by  authority  aforesaid,  in  eschewing  all  such 
extortion,  perjury,  and  oppression.  That  no  sheriff*  shall  let  to 
farm,  in  any  manner,  his  county,  nor  any  of  his  bailiwicks.  Nor 
that  any  of  the  said  officers  and  ministers,  by  occasion,  or  under 
colour  of  their  office,  shall  take  any  other  thing  by  them,  nor  by 
any  other  person  to  their  use,  profit,  or  avail,  of  any  other  person 
by  them,  or  any  of  them,  to  be  arrested  or  attached,  for  the  omit* 
ting  of  any  arrest  or  attachment  to  be  made  by  their  body,  or  of 
any  person  by  them,  or  any  of  them  (by  force  or  colour  of  their 
office  arrested  or  attached)  for  fine,  fee,  suit  of  prison,  main-prize, 
letting  to  bail,  or  shewing  any  ease  or  favour  (to  any  such  person 
arrested  or  to  be  attached)  for  their  reward  or  profit,*  but.  such  as 
follow ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  sheriff  20d.  The  officer  which 
maketh  the.f  arrest  or  attachment  4d.  And  the  gaoler  of  the  prison, 

if  he  be  committed  to  ward,  4d. And  that  all  sheriffs,  bailiflfe, 

gaolers,  or  any  other  officers  or  ministers,  which  do  contrary  to  this 
odinance,  in  any  point  of  the  same,  shall  lose  to  the  party,  in  this 
behalf,  indamaged  or  grieved,  his  treble  damages,  and  shall  forfeit 
the  sum  of  40l.  X  for  every  such  ofifence  ;  the  one  moiety  to  the  king, 
the  other  to  the  prosecutor,  to  be  recovered  at  common  la^^,  in 
either  of  the  courts  of  king's-bench,  or  common-pleas,  at  West- 
minster. 

This  is  a  perfect  account  of  the  gaoler's  fees  in  all  cases,  where 

persons  are  laid  in  prison  upon  civil  matters  and  causes,  which  fee 

'  of  4d,  is  more  than  any  other  statute  or  law  allows  them  to  take 

♦  Stat.  23,  H,  ¥i.  cap.  10.  Stat.  4.  H.  if.  5.  East.  P»4\ct,  fo\.a».  Coo\.'Si»^fiX«^t>,%.\.T^- 
▼a.  7.  M,  16.  t  Rtisi.  nradkt.  f«l,  871.  X  Si«U  «V,  l^«il* 
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from  their  prisoners :  but^  in  such  cases  where  the  king  is 
it  is  established, '  That  the  prisoners  in  all  the  king's  prisons  should 
be  maintained  at  the  king's  chai^,  and  out  of  the  king's  revenuea» 
according  to  the  old  law  of  the  land:'  much  less  to  have  money 
extorted  from  him  by  the  gaokn  But  look  into  the  prisons  in  and 
about  the  city  of  London,  what  horrible  oppressions,  extortioDS, 
and  cruelties,  are  exercised  upon  the  free-bom  people  of  Englaod, 
yea  in  most  prisons  throughout  this  kingdom  ? 

So  that  t>y  the  law  of  the  land  it  appears,  that  those  who  sell,  or 
take  any  manner  of  reward  for  any  pubUck  office  or  place,  or  those 
who  do  receive  any  greater  fee  than  therein  is  expressed,  have  bo 
more  property^  right  or  interest  to  do  it,  than  the  pirate  has  to 
the  peaceable  Ynerchant's  ship,  a  robber  to  the  innocent  traveller's 
purse,  or  the  wolf  to  the  blood  of  the  harmless  lamb. 

Thus  we  have  traced  our  distempers  to  their  very  sprins^  and 
original.  We  have  shewn  you  the  danger  of  our  present  condition, 
the  true  cause  from  whence  it  arose;  and  prescribed  an  effectual' 
remedy  against  it  for  the  future.  It  is  the  magistrate's  duty  now 
to  accomplish  and  perfect  the  cure.  I  confess  a  great  [deal  of  n^' 
solution  is  requisite  to  make  a  thorough  reformation,  and  stop  all 
those  bleeding  wounds*  through  which  the  government  is  insensibly 
breathing  out  its  very  life.  Yet  we  are  willing  to  assume  more 
than  an  ordinary  confidence  of  the  good  success  of  this  under* 
taking,,  considering  that  our  great  senate,  to  their  immortal  glory, 
in  their  last  address  to  his  majesty,  have  so  eminently  signalised 
their  vigorous  zeal,  and  unshaken  resolutiot),  of  reducing  not  only 
our  own,  but  the  grand  enemy  of  Europe,  to  reason.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  no  one  thing  can  contribute  more  to  the  accompliali- 
ment  of  so  glorious  a  design,  than  a  timely  and  general  redress  rf 
the  grievances  here  exposed  and  complained  of.  How  cbearfuHv^ 
would  the  people  of  England  receive  the  news  of  the  parliament's 
going  about  a  work  of  this  nature,  in  relieving  them  from  an  op- 
pression, under  the  weight  of  which  every  individual,  at  one  tTHie 
or  other,  has  more  or  less  suflfered?  This  would  not  only  enlaige 
their  hearts,  but  make  their  purses,  too,  more  free  and  open,  in 
furnishing  the  necessary  supplies  which  his  majesty's  affairs  at  thii 
time  so  earnestly  require. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  that  (through  the  negligence 
or  remisuiess  of  the  magistrates)  an  evil  custom  may  sometimet 
obtain  and  fix  itself  so  firqi  in  the  interest  or  opinion  of  the  peoplt 
that  there  shall  be  less  danger  in  conniving  at  it,  than  in  endeavour- 
ing to  suppress  it.    But  then  it  must  not  be  such  as  directly  an^ 
designedly  aims  at  the  very  being  of  government  itself,  as  this  doei^ 
which  we  now  so  justly  regret.    In  short,  the  redress  of  this  fatal 
calamity  can  offend  none  but  such  contemptible  creatures,  whom 
it  is  more  honourable  and  safe  to  distaste  than  oblige ;  and  sure  it 
can  reflect  no  blemish  upon  a  government  to  say,  they  have  taken 
away  from  villains  the  very  means  atid  temptation  of  being  unjnst 
and  dishonest* 
But,  as  the  eaaing  of  oppresaion^  and  UD\o^^\n%  V\xe  sVioulders  of 
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the  poor,  is  the  main^  ailment  of  this  treat! se,  so,  to  push  on  the 
great  cause  before  us  yet  a  little  further,  the  author  here(^  declares 
he  is  ready  to  demonstrate  those  reasonable  methods  for  employing 
all  the  necessitous  poor,  and  likewise  for  encouraging  many  thou- 
sands of  idle  persons  to  set  themselves  to  work,  though  they  are  not 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  the  former ;  which  will  be  of  such  pub- 
lidL  service  and  general  advantage,  that  even  the  profits  of  their 
labours  and  industry  shall  moK  than  advance  the  whole  taxes  now 
raised ;  with  several  other  useful  proposals,  abundantly  conducing 
tm  the  benefit  of  trade,  improvement  of  navigation,  increase  of  sea« 
m^n,  &c.  .which,  too  long  to  be  here  set  down,  would  require  a 
treatise  of  itself. 

Now,  to  conclude^  I  cannot  b«t  a  little  take  notice  of  the  great 
ne^^lect  of  the  pulpit,'  when  those  spiritual  pilots  at  the  helm  of 
religion,  who  preach,  or  atieaiit  ought  to  preach  universal  charity, 
and  denounce  the  comminatiops  and  judgments  against  all  oppres* 
sions  and  injustice,  have  not  publickly  bore  their  testimony  against 
this  crying  sin,  in  the  particular  national  grievances  before  men* 
tioned.  Nor  does  the  duty  of  this  publick  remonstrance  lie  less 
upon  the  great  statesmen  of  the  nation,  the  steerers  at  the  temporal 
helm^  but  rather  more,  by  so  much  as  the  immediate  care  an4 
welfare  of  the  national  interest  is  their  nearer  and  more  particular 
charge  and  province, 

But,  if  all  we  have  here  urged  in  so  just  a  cause,  shall  be  utterly 
neglected,  we  have  one  fiurther  unhappy  circumstance  to  add  to 
these  deplorable  *  calamities  now  threatening  us,  which  is,  that 
oppression  and  extortion  will  receive  an  encouragement  even  from 
f&ese  very  papers,  when  the  cry  of  justice,  unheard  and  unre- 
dressed, will  but  harden  their  iniquity;  whilst  their  impunity,  like 
an  ignoramus  to  a  capital  indictment,  will  be  looked  upoq  as  their 
Justmcation. 

And  then  what  assurance  can  we  possibly  have  of  enjoying  our 
ri|^,  Hberties^  and  estates  safe  .from  the  invasion  ^f  ravenous 
ftM  mercenary  extortioners,  who  make  no  scruple  of  turning  but- 
chers to  the  people's  privileges,  and  conspirators  against  their 
rights  and  properties?  Or,  what  prospect  can  we  flatter  ourselves 
witib,  of  bringing  our  national  endeavours  to  a  successfiil  conclu- 
sipR,  while  jimgment  is  turned  back,  justice  stands  afar  off,  our 
a«cient  and  fundamental  laws  of  mercy,  as  well  as  the  express 
eemmands  of  God  are  turned  into  a  shadow ;  and  those  who  would 
reclaim  these  evils  (in  order  to  avert  the  just  judgment  and  iti- 
digtwtion  of  God,  ready  to  break  out  against  us)  only  draw  on 
themselves  Ae  frowns  i^nd  displeasure  of  inraged  violence,  as  a 
ieeompence  of  theii^]mii^  and  labpur  ? 


vol,  X,  ,  X 
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THE  PREFACE. 


^I^HE  ages  to  come  wiU  hardly  believe,  that,  in  England,  there 
-^   should  be  fouiid  one  single  Protestant  Jacobite,  at  this  time  of 
day :  and  the  reformed  nations  abroad  are  at  a  loss  what  to  make 
of  that  unaccountable  species  of  men. 

When  most  of  the  Roman  Catholick  princes  have  heartily  em- 
braced the  late  revolution  in  Britain,  as  the  last  effi>rt  for  the  com- 
mon liberty  of  Europe^  and  have  entered  into  the  strictest  alliance, 
with  those  of  an  opposite  religion,  to  support  it:  it  looks  like  a 
dream,  to  meet  with  any  English  Protestant  in  an  interest  con- 
tradictory to,  not  only  the  publick  liberty  of  their  country,,  but  to 
the  religion  they  profess. 

It  was  indeed  no  great  wonder,  that  the  late  king  made  all  the 
steps  possible  towards  the  change  of  the  religion,  in  his  opinion, 
heretical;  at  a  time,  when  he  was  upon  the  throne,  and  backed 
with  all  the  promising  supports  of  regal  power,  yet  even  then  be 
thought  himself  obliged  to  keep  some  measures  with  Jiis  Protestant 
subjects,  and,'  instead  of  a  total  rupture  with  them,  endeavoured 
to  lull  them  a  sleep,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  liberty  of  cop- 
science,  till  all  his  engines  were  ready  to  give  the  fatal  blow.    •   . 

But  now,  that  he  has  fallen  under  circumstances,  which  one 
would  think  should  much  more  than  ever  oblige  him  to  assume  a 
new,  at  least  keep  on  the  old. mask:  upon  the  quite  contraryi 
since  he  went  to  France,  he  has  taken  all  pains  imaginable  to  let 
the  world  know  his  inveterate  aversion  to  all  those  of  the  reformed 
religion,  though  never  so  much  his  friends ;  and>^at  the  same  time, 
has  .given  us  the  most  authentick  demonstration  of  his  firm  design, 
never  to  allow  any  there  of  bis  favour,  nor  owe  his  restoration  to 
any  but  Roman  Catholicks.  All  whic|i  will  appear  by  the  following 
account  of  his  carriage  towards  those  few  Pi*otestants,  that  have 
followed  his  sinking  fortunes,  the  length  of  St.  Germains. 

THERE  being  already  so  many  volumes  to  shew  the  lawfulness 
of  the  late  revolution,  it  is  superfluous,  it  seems,  to  make  any  fur- 
tber  attempt  on  the  same  subject ',  for,  if  you.  shut  your  eyes  against 
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the  ^tronp:  arguments  and  convincing  proofs  made  use  of  in  those 
books,  who  can  flatter  himself  to  cure  yoq  of  that  wilful  blindness  ? 
However,  I  hope,  this  plain  account,  I  make  bold  to  direct  to  you, 
will  not  prove  altogether  useless ;  for>  when  I  consider  your  parly, 
I  think  I  may  reasonably  believe  that  it  is  made  up  of  some  good 
and- honest  men,  though  misguided  by  a  tender  conscience,  and 
of  some  self-interested  persons,  who,  being  npt  able  to  obtain  the 
preferments  they  expected,  have  turned  Jacobites,  in  hopes  to  ad- 
vance their  fortune  by  a  second  revolution.  But,  give  me  leave  to 
teTl  you  further,  that^  afler  an  impartial  enquiry  into  the  life  and 
conversation  of  your  party,  I  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to 
conclude,  that  the  number  y)f  the  conscientious  Jacobites,  I  have 
spoken  of,  must  be  very  littlci  and  that  the  greatest  number 
amongst  you  are  hurried  away  by  the  imaginary  hopes  I  have 
hinted  at ;  therefore,  if  I  can  convmce  you,  that  yon  have  no  rea- 
son to  flatter  yourselves,  to  obtain  any  reward  or  preferments,  under 
king  James,  no,  not  when  he  should  be  restored  by  your  means,  I 
hope  some  of.  you  will  open  your,  eyes  to  your  own  interest,  and 
forsake  a  prince,  from  whom  you  caimot  expect  any  grateful  re- 
turn. 

I  will  not  recall  to  your  minds  his  behaviour,  while  he  was  on 
the  throne  of  England ;  I  suppose  no  body  has  forgot,  that  no 
Protestants  were  welcome  to  him,  but  such  as  would  promise  to 
betray  the  liberties  of  their  country  to  popery,  and  arbitrary 
power;  neither  shall  I  mention  how  severely  lie  used  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  in  1689 ;  yon  would  be  apt  to  say,  that,  being 
in  Popish  hands,  he  could  not  avoid  it;  but  I  intend  only  to  give 
you  a  short  view  of  his  court  at  St.  Germain,  and  an  account  of  the 
entertainment  the  Protestants  of  your  party  have  met  there :  for, 
if  a  prince  in  his  circumstailces,  whose  interest  it  ou^ht  to  be  to 
court  Protestants,  cannot  conceal,  for  a  time,  the  hatred  he  has 
for  them,  what  treatment  can  you  expect  from  him,  when  he  is 
re-inthroned,  and  supported  by  the  power  of  France  ? 

King  James,  retiring  into  France  after  his  defeat  at  the  Boyne, 
left  the  administration  of  his  affiiirs  in  Ireland  to  my  lord  Tyr- 
oodnel ;  and  in  Scotland,  to  the  colondb  Buchan  and  Cannon ;  and, 
the  French  king  having  appointed  St.  Germain  in  Laye,  for  his 
reception,  he  there  bc^n  toform  a  court  in  the  year  109^,  and 
his -houshold  was  conitituted  as  follows : 

'  The  duke  of  Powis,  lord  chamberiain. 

Col.  Porter,  vice  chamberlain. 

Col.  Skelt^n,  comptroller 
'  The  earls  of  Dumbarton  and  Abercome,  lords  of  the  bed-cham*> 
ber. 

^  Captains  Macdonald,  Beadle,  Stafford,  and  Treranian,  grooms 
of  the  bed-chamber. 

The  two  Sheldons,  Esquires.  • 

Fergus  Graham,  privy  purse. 
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Sir  John  Somaw,  board  of  gi^n  elotb ;  tnd  Mr.  Slriddaa^ 
f  ice  chamberlain  to  the  queen. 

nc  Qfibeiv  of  State  van  oMfMm: 

Mr.  Brown  (brotiher  to  my  lord  Montague  Brown,  and  aometUlMi 
oommisaioiier  of  the  cmloms)  •ecretary4>f  state  ftr  £n|laQd« 

Father  lones,  prtaident  of  the  SooU  coUege  at  Paria«  Seeretary  of 
State  for  Scotland. 

Sir  Bichaid  Neagle,  lecvetary  of  state  for  Ireland. 

To  these  wore  added,  as  a  junolo^  Mr.  Carril,  the  queen'i  socro- 
tary  i  and  M^  Staffiyrd,  jfbnn«rly  enroy  at  the  oourt  of  Sfiain^ 
whom  the  king  called  together  as  a  privy^-council*  to  advise  with 
upon  all  emergendea :  the  earl  of  MelKNrd,  prime  minister  of  ttaliu 
being  sent  to  Rome  sooaetime  before,  partly  to  negotiate  kt^^ 
James's  a&irs  at  the  Pope's  coort,  and  partly  to  remove  hion  ftmm 
the  jealousies  of  the  Irish,  who,  at  that  time,  wholly  moaq;K)liaol 
this  prince's  ear  and  fiivour. 

Thus  tbingrs  ccmtinued  for  a  while,  but,  Ireland  being  reduced 
some  time  after,  and  the  Scottish  Highlanders  submittiag^  ^le 
court  of  St.  Germain  was  every  day  thronged  with  gentlemeo  fipife 
those  kingdoms,  as  well  as  from  kkigland;  and  tk^  a  PfOtestaiM 
party  b^an  to  distinguish  tbcmsdves,  and  endeavour  to  pudm  as 
appearance  at  that  court   , 

The  first  considersUe  step  Aej  made,  was  to  desire  a  ehMsl 
firom  kinc  lanie%  fi)r  the  eaBsrcisa  of  their  worship  according  tOtUw 
dnirch  of  England,,  and  proposed  Dnt,  GrwTilc,  brother  to  the  earl 
of  Bath,  femwrfy  dean  of  Duihonv  as  a  fit  person  to  be  their  ehn* 
lain;  they  urged  the  great  encouragement  such  a  toleration  woaOi 
give  to  hisadhevonts  in  Engknd,  and  what  satisfactioo  it  wouliho 
to  such  Protestants  as  fiDbowed  him ;  hut  though  common  p^io^ 
and  his  circumstances^  made  cveiy  body  believe  that  this  leqnesl 
would  be  easily  granted^  yet  it  was  positively  denied,  and  Dr.Ciaa- 
▼ileobKged  not  only  to  retire  fitno  couit,  but  also  fiom  the  town  if 
St.  Gerfbain,  to  avoid  Ac  dailv  inaaha  of  Ac  priesta»  and  tisa 
dreaded  consequences  of  the  Jeawusics  with  which  they  possessaA 
king  J^aves's  court  against  him.  Sn  Gord^Bf  a  bishop  of  SoctkMA 
the  only  Protestant,  divine  that  then  waa  tbere^  siet  with  •  www 
treatment  still  than  Dr.  Granvile,  and  was  reduced  to  the  necessi^ 
of  abjuring  his  religion  for  want  of  bread,  with  which  he  qeaddoot 
be  supplied,  but  upon  those  hard  temM*  However,  king  JaiOKS, 
being  sensible  that  such  an  usage  wovdd  pr^udke  his -inlercst  in 
Antain,  reaohred  to  prevent  the  censing  of  any  Protestant  dMbe 
there,  and  therefore  sent  Mr.  Macqueen  in  company  of  Mifit 
Scafr  iiito  England,  who  bses^t  kstt^s  firom  bim  to  his  fsiaaas» 
in  which  he  required  them  to  trouble  him  no  mora  with  dwinea,  la 
messengers. 

This  had  succeaa  did  not  altogether  discourage  the  PralesCant 
party;  they  made  a  aecond  tflmt  upoui  iVift  cou&l\l\v\!tf>u  <)C  the 
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before-mentidied  ooandl  of  ive,  to  faavie  one  of  the  nMiiber^  il 
kast^  a  Protestant :  they  insisted  apon  the  advantages  which  mig^t 
thence  redoand  to  his  majesty's  aflatrs  in  Britain^  and  for  that  end 
dkl  eaiuestly  reeomme^d  my  lord  chief  justioe  Hevhert,  as  a  per^ 
sbn  both  well  qualified  to  give^adviee  in  Engliah  affiurs>  and  of  nt 
unspotted  reputatioa  in  his  country.  Ihosa  reasons  were  so  con* 
vittcing,  that,  the  Irish  fearing  they  would  dbtttn  their  demand, 
an  information  was  tramped  up  against  the  chief  justice  hf  Mr* 
comptroller  Skelton,  and  sir  William  Sharp,  of  haying  said,  that 
king  JameflTs  violent  tamper  would  ruin  tntnaelf  and  all  that  M^ 
lowed  him.  My  lord  owned  the  words,  hot  made  so  ingenuous  an 
^{danation  of  his  meaning,  which  was  in  relation  lo  the  set  of 
flettiernent  in  Ireland,  that  king  lames  was  satisfied.  The  Irish, 
having  missed  their  aim,  formed  a  short  time  after  another  plot 
against  him,  and  charged  him  with  corresponding  with  the  £ngk» 
hsh)  and  mis-representing  the  transactions  of  that  court;  wbere^ 
upon  he  and  a  worthy  Uidy,  with  whom  he  boarded,  were  con-> 
fined,  and  Broomfield,  the  qnaher,  committed  to  Ae  Bastile.  And 
thus  was  this  lord  chief  justioe,  for  no  other  reason  bat  his  adho^^ 
ing  to  a  Protestant  interest,  exchided  from  aH  share  of  manage-^ 
■sent  of  affiiirs  in  king  iauses's  court,  though  hb  capacity .  and 
■uferings  were  sufficient,  in  the  eyes  of  all  reasoimble  men,  to 
have  intitled  him  to  a  sluMre  in  that  prince's  farour  and  secret,  if 
my  lord  chief  justice  Herbert  was  so  used,  I  would  fain  know  upon 
what  ground  any  of  our  Jacobites  should  flatter  himself  with  a 
better  treatment. 

Mr.  Cockbum  of  Lanton,  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  was  the 
next  Protestant  that  had  merit  and  (kvour  enough  to  pretend  to  a 
share  in  the  management  of  king  James's  affairs.  This  gentleman, 
having  followed  him  in  Ireland,  was  taken  at  sea,  after  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  and  brought  prisoner  to  London ;  bat,  a  propeaal 
hoing  made  of  exchanging  him  for  captain  8t.  Lo,  then  prisoner 
hs  !F\nmoe,  he  was  enlarged ;  and»  dwring  his  abode  here,  did  so 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  most  considerable  of  the  disafieeled 
mtestants,  that  he  was  recommended  by  ttiem  to  king  JameSi  as 
H  person  fit  to  serve  him  in  theafihirs  of  greatest  trust  He  was  no 
Moner  arrived  at  St.  Germ«in,  than  he  wLd  that  prince,  his  friends 
in  Bn^nd  thought  that  my  lord  Melford,  who  wss  then  retttmed 
from  Rome,  was  a  great  grievance,  and  ought  to  be  laid  aside ; 
feud  that  the  only  way  for  the  king  to  procure  the  good  opinioa  of 
fess  subjects  in  Britain,  and  reconcile  them  to  him,  was  to  put  the 
snanagemeMt  of  his  aflkirs  in  fVolestant  hands.  This  prudent  ad> 
Sice  of  the  dis^lected  Protestants  of  &igland,  or  of  Mr.  Cock- 
hm,  had  an  dfoct  quite  oontrary  to  what  they  expected;  king 
faases  took  it  so  ii,  that,  in  a  few  days  after,  an-  order  was  pf«>- 
enned  from  the  French  court,  commanding  him  to  depart  Prance 
wlMler  sepere  penalties,  being  loo  mnch  a  friend  to  the  £ngliA 
Snterefit :  Mr.  Cockbum  was  forced  to  c^y,  and  has  lived  as  an 
ettile  in  HsUand  and  Hambuq^  ever  aiiioe« 
But  the  subtmmhn  of  Ifee  Sesfteln  liHJkteiiA«m  sliD^iA^  ^  '^'^ 
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more  coBvincing  proofs  of  king  Jameses  haired  for  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  of  his  ingratitude  towards  such,  who  had  made  a 
sacrifice  of  all  tliat  can  he  -dear  to  men,  to  support  his  sinking 
£^rtune  in  Scotland.    The  brds  Dumferling,   Dundee,   Dunkel, 
colonels  Cannon,  Graha^ii,  and. several  other  Protestants,  having 
forfeited  their  estates  and  ^milies,  retired  into  France,  as  also  did 
the  colonels  Buchan,  Maxwell,  Wauchop,  and  some  other  Popish 
gentlemen ;  but,  when,  they  came  to  St.  Germain,  the  Papists  were 
immediately  preferred  to  considerable  posts,  both  in  the  French 
aiu)  Irish  armies,  while  the  Protestants,  though  their  merit  was 
greater,  were  exposed  to  all  imi^inable  hardship,  and  contempts  t 
my  lord  pum&rling  and  coL.Cannon  are  too  illustrious  examples  of 
king  Jan^es's  ingratitude,  to  be  here  passed  by.    The  earl,  through 
a  mistaken  notion  of  loyalty  and  honour,  bad  sacrificed  his  honour- 
able family,  and  a  plentiful  estate,  to  follow  that  prince  in  his 
misfoiitune ;  and,  it  must  be  granted,  that  such  a  proof  of  loyalty 
deserved  sopae  kind  returns ;  yet,  happening  to  quarrel  at  St.  Ger- 
main with  one  capt.  Brown,  a  Papist,  about  a  trifle,  the  captain 
was  encouc^ged  and  countenanced  in  his  quarrel  by  the  court,  and 
made  commander  of  &  company  of  Scots,  reformed  officers  in  Ca- 
talonia, whilst  this  noble  lord  was  despised,  for  his  adhering  to  bis 
religion :  this  ill  treatment'broke  his  heart,  and  he  sunk  under  the 
weight  of  his  hard  fate,  at  St.  Germain.     His  misfortune  lasted 
longer  than  his  life,  forj  notwithstanding  his  merits,  sufferings,  and 
the  interest  made  by  his  friends,  he  could  not  obtain  a  Christian 
burial ;  and  his  corpse  was  hid  in  a  chamber,  till  an  opportunity 
was  found  of  digging  a  hole  in  the  fields,  in  the  night,  where  they 
thrust  him  in. 

Nor  was  col.  Cannon  better  used  than  my  lord  Dumferling :  this 
^^entleman  commanded  as  general  over  king  James's  army  in  Scot- 
landy  and  served  him  with  so  much  faithfulness,  that  every  body 
thought  he  would.be  preferred  to  a  great  command,  upon  his  ar- 
rival at  St.  Germain ;  but  he,  positively  refusing  to  abandon  the 
little  religion  he  had,  which  was  Protestant,  was  reduced  to  the 
scandalous  allowance  of  half-a-crown  a.  day,  whilst  Papists,  who 
had  served  under  him,  were  advanced  to  good  posts.  This  unhappy 
gentleman,  finding  hin^self  thus  neglected,  fell  sick  through  grief, 
and  want,  and  died;  having  taken  the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Graiivile,  three  days  before  his  death;  but  the  priest,  who  was 
always  buzzing  about  him,  took  the  opportunity  of  his  being 
speechless,  to  thrust  a  wafer  down  his  throat,  and  gave  out,  that  he 
was  dead  a  Papist,  and,  by  this  means,  got  him  the  favour  of  burial^ 
which  his  corpse  had  else  been  excluded  from,  as  well  as  my  lord 
Dumferhng's.  If  the  sufferings,  and  great  merits  of  these  two  gen- 
tlemen, have  not  been  able  to  moUify  king  James's  heart,  and  to 
obtain  from  him  any  generous  returns,  I  would  fain  know  upon 
what  foundation  are  grounded  the  great  hopes  of  our  grumblers, 
seeing  the  most  part  of  them  have  not  had  courage  enough  to 
follow  that  prince,  and  have,  for  aught  we  see,  no  other  qualificar 
J;/aDs  to  recammend  them,  but  their  bate  3a.c^\V\&iu% 
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However,  if  the  examples^  I  haie  jalready  exposed  to  your  view; 
are  not  sufficient  to  convince  you,  that  aslong  as  you  are  Pi^otes- 
tantSy  and  Englishmen,  you  are  to  expect  no  share  in  king  James's 
favour:  I  will  produce  some  others,  which  I  am  sure  will  open  yo«r 
eyes,  unless  you  are  bound  by  an  oath  to  continue  always  blind, 
and  I  will  begin  with  sir  James  Mountgomery. 

This  gentleman  left  no  stone  unturned  to  re.restablish  king  James 
in  Scotland,  by  the  same  parliament,  that  declared  him  to  have 
forfeited  his  right.  He  was  afterwards,  for  several  years^  his  most 
active  minister  in  England,  penned  and  published  declarations  for 
him,  at  the  time  of  his  designed  descent  from  La  Hogue,  and,  after 
the  miscarriage  of  that,  wrote  his  Britain's  just  Complaints ;  was 
his  weekly  news-sender,  and  project-drawer:  yet,  this  very  gir 
James  Mountgomery,  who  had  done  such  great  things,  and  run 
such  great  hazards  for  him,  being  obliged  to  fly  to  France,  after 
making  his  escape  from  the  messenger's  house,  could  not  obtain,  by 
reason  of  his  being  a  Protestant,  any  share  in  that  prince's  favour ; 
wa&  brow-'beaten  from  the  court  by  priests,  daily  upbraided  with 
having  been  once  in  the  prince  of  Orange's  interest,  and  at  last 
obli{i:ed  to  retire  to  Paris,  where  he  died  with  the  melancholy  re* 
flexions  of  the  miserable  state  he  brought  himself  into. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale,  though  a  Papist,  met  with  no  better  fate 
than  sir  James.  His  lady  being  a  Protestant,  and  he  an  enemy  to 
the  violent  measures  of  the  court,  was  judged  to  be  a  sufficient 
reason  to  exclude  him  from  any  share  in  the  government;  so  US' 
tural  it  is  for  all  bigots  to  hate  every  body  that  will  not  go  to  their 
heighth  of  violence.  This  gentleman  heartily  advised  king  James 
to  put  his  affairs  into  Protestant  hands,  and  recommended  the  earl 
of  CI  ■  -"n,  and  the  nonjuring  bishops  in  England,  and  the 
lord  Home,  Southerk,  and. Sinclair  in  Scotland,  as  the  fittest  per* 
sons  to  serve  him ;  but  his  advice  was  so  ill  taken,  that  he  had  his 
lady  sent  to  England,  not  to  return  any  more ;  was  himself  forbid 
the  court,  and  reduced  to  a  pension  of  one  hundred  pistoles  per 
annum  r  he  retired  to  Paris,  and,  seeing  no  probability  of  his 
master's  changing  his  measures,  died  of  grief.  One  would  have 
thought  that  his  brother,  Mr.'  Alexander  Maitland,  who,  on  se- 
veral occasions,  had  behaved  himself  very  bravely  in  that  princess 
fiervice,  should  have  been  preferred  by  him,  yet  he*  met  with  such 
an  entertainment,  that,  wanting  bread  there,  he  was  very  glad  to 
come  to  England,  and  make  his  peace  with  the  government,  whose 
service  he  had  tleserted,  having  once  had  a  command  in  the  Scots 
guards,  under  i^ing  William. 

.  Sir  Andrew  Forrester  is  anoiher  great  instance  of  king  James's 
aversion  to  Protestants.  This  gentleman  served,  with  all  imaginable  ' 
zeal,  that  prince's  interests,  when  a  subject,  and  was  the  devoted 
creature  of  his  most  arbitrary  commands,  when  a  king;  he  suf- 
fered imprisonment  in  the  Tower  for  him,  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
signed descent ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  the  great 
experience  he  had  in  Scottish  af&irs,  he  co\i\d  w^sex  c^V'dlvci  ^^^ 
share  ia  that  priiH?e'^  confidence*  VfheuVjfcCJ^tu^Xo^N^^^^^niSATi, 
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all  his  merits,  sufieriDgs^  and  tbe  goed  character  be  had  m  both 
Icingdomsy  were  not  enoagh  to  counter-balance  the  objeetion  «f 
being  a  Protestant,  and  therefore  by  no  means  to  be  iutnisled;  ao 
that,  after  some  time's  attendauee,  as  a  cypher,  be  was  rewarde4 
with  a  pass  to  return  to  £nglandy  far  they  had  there  no  occaskm 
for  him. 

Sir  Theophilus  Ogtethorpa^  who,  by  his  capacity  as  wdl  aa  aer* 
▼iceSy  was  encouraged  to  go  over,  and  offer  his  assistance,  met 
with  sir  Andrew  Forrestei^s  fhte,  upon  account  of  his  religion;  and 
was  so  unkindly  used,  that  he  was  very  glad  to  get  iMmie  to  old 
England  again^  where,  it  is  expected,  he  will  plot  no  more. 

Mr;  Fergus  Gndiam  was  the  only  Protestant  gentleman  in  kint 
James's  family,  but,  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  my  lord  Preston,  ani 
col.  Graham,  bis  brothers,  who  ventured  so  much  for  that  prinoa^ 
could  do  them  no  more  se'rrice  in  England,  he  was  discharged  fsr 
no  other  reason,  but  that  they  thought  a  Protestant  a  blemish  m 
their  houshold. 

Nor  was  sir  William  Sharp  better  used,  although  he  pretended  to 
come  over  upon  tbe  act  of  parliament  in  Scotland,  to  save  his  estate, 
for  the  entertaiument  he  had  at  St.  Germain,  before  he  came  away, 
is  very  well  known.  The  pension  he  had,  whilst  king  James's  army 
in  Scodand  kept  up,  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  fell  under  dis- 
trusts, with  Meiford  and  Innes,  and  contempt  at  court ;  which  will 
qppear,  to  all  reasonable  men,  a  sufficient  motive  for  his  coming 
•way. 

But  the  usage  of  Dr.  Codcbum,  a  Scottish  divine,  is  beyond  svf 
thing  that  can  be  imagined.  This,  gentleman  was  banished  Scet» 
land  for  his  practices  against  the  government,  and  afterwards  being 
obliged  to  leave  England,  for  writing  of  pamphlets,  thought  himsw 
secure  of  a  sanctuary  at  St.  Germain,  if  not,  of  a  reward  €or  his 
services;  but,  instead  of  that, ha  met  with  the  daily  importunities  of 
priests,  to  make  him  abandon  his  religion ;  and,  their  endeavours 
proving  vain,  they  then  represented  him  as  a  dangerous  persos^ 
and  got  him  sent  from  France.  He  lives  now  an  eiile  in  Holland, 
both  fium  Britain  and  France. 

Mrs.  Asbtoti,  widow  to  JMr.  Ashton,  who  was  executed  far  hk 
being  coUcerncd,  in  my  lord  Preston's  afiairs,  went  to  the  court  of 
St  Germain,  after  her  husband's  death,  as  thinking,  that  she  bad 
some  merit  to  plead  for  a  kind  reception ;  but  she  was  as  mudi 
deceived  as  apy  of  those,  h  have  already  mentioned.  Few  daya 
after  her  vrival,  priests  wtre  setot  to  tell  her,  that  nothing,  but 
being  a  Roman  Catholick,  could  recommend  a  woman  to  the 
queen's  service,  which  the  poor  gentlewoman  declining  to  compiT 
with,  was  neglected;  and,  ifing  soon  aft^r,  was  refused  burial,  tm 
.  bar  father,  Mr.  Rigby  of  Covent  Garden,  as  a  mighty  favom*,  and 
at  great  charges,  obtained  leave  from  the  court  of  St.  Germain,  to 
have  her  body  brought  or er  iuto  England ;  and  buried  her  in  Co* 
Vent  Garden  church* 

Ifibe^  examples  are  not^suffcient  to  convince  our  Jacobite^  0h 
ifOey  qMegtim  iho  truth  of  tbemi  far  vesiA)  \tttM.  ^iitk)\!iAX.x\«^ 
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•re  tknost  incredible ;  I  desire  theHi»  to  consult  the  younsr  Inrd 
HenmorCy  Mr.  Louthiaxi»  captains  Murray,  Dalyei,  Muctri^  Mac* 
lcan»  Fielding,  Mr.  Charles  Kitinaird,  and  several  hundre'-i;*  more, 
filMr  in  and  aboot  London,  nho  are  latdy  come  from  St.  Oennaiii'; 
and  they  will  tell  you»  that  the  only  reason,  why'tiiey  left  that 
eourt,  was,  because  they  could  not  hare  bread,  except  they  would 
change  their  religion;  and  therefore  did  chuse  rmther  to  run  the 
liAzanl  of  imprisonment,  by  returning  to  England,  than  stay  and 
starve  in  France. 

Many  instances  more  might  be  given,  to  shew  kinir  James's  hatred 
to  every  thing,  that  bears  the  name  of  Protestant ;  bat,  if  what  has 
afeeady  been  said,  is  not  sufficient,  sure  I  am,  that  tiie  rest  should 
be  to  no  purpose.  What  Protestant  has  he  ever  so  much  as  seemed 
to  trust,  since  be  lived  in  France  ?  I  know  that  my  lord  Middkrou 
must  be  excepted,  for,  indeed,  king  James  has  a  seemine  trust  in 
him.  There  is  no  man,  that  has  been  at  St.  Germain,  but  must 
needs  perceive,  that  he  is  not  chief  minister,  as  Melford  was,  nor 
manages  affairs  betwixt  Versailles  and  St.  Germain,  that  being 
done  by  Innes  and  Porter :  he  is  but  seldom  called  to  the  coonci^ 
and  the  French  court  has  never  depended  upon  his  correspondence, 
since  the  disappointment  they  received,  by  our  fleet's  going  into 
the  Sireights. 

I  hope,  these  insianeea  will  convince  all  good  men,  that  have 
any  sense  of  liberiy,  religion,  and  honour,  how  unreasonable  it  is 
to  be  a  Jacobite,  and  to  think  that  the  present  misfortjinps  of  king 
James,  wiB  frighten  him  from  invadinjef  our  laws  and  liberties  in 
thane  to  come;  seeing  that  neither  the  abandoning  of  wive^,  chil« 
dren,  and  estates,  nor  the  hazarding,  nay,  loss  of  life  in  his  serw 
vice,  can  render  him  just  and  iavoarable  to  sach  I^rotestants,  who 
have  made  a  sacrifice  of  all  those  things,  to  follow  him :  and,  if  it 
be  so  as  certainly  it  is,  what  must  those  Protestant  nations  expect^ 
if  ever  he  re-obtains  the  government,  who  have  renounced  him> 
and  set  another  prince  upon  his  throne  ? 

If  these,  who  have  fbuowed  him  into  France,  are  denied  the 
exercise  of  their  rdigion,  when  his  circumstances  make  it  his 
*  interest  to  grant  it ;  what  must  we  eocpedk,  if  ever  he  be  again  in 
possession  of  the  crown  ? 

My  lord  chief  justice  Herbert,  and  the  other  gentlemen  before^ 
named,  who  firmly  adhefed  to  his  interests,  even  in  his  greatest ' 
misfortunes,  were  contemned^  despised,  and  suffered  to  9tarve» 
•because  they  were  Protestants;  how  can  we,  or  any  Protestant 
Jacobites,  who  have  none  of  those  inerits,  pnetend  to  be  better 
uaed  ?  If  die  loss  of  honours  and  estates  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
obtain  fhim  him  Christian  burial;  upon  what  ground  can  our 
Jacobites,  who  havedone  nothing  for  him,  flatter  t4ieiAse)ves  with 
die  hopes  of  great  breferments,  if  he  is  re-inthroned  f  In  short,  if 
ibe  example  he  had  of  his  fadier's  misfortunes,  and  his  brother^ 
cftitey  wherein  he  himsdf  was  a  sharer,  together  with  the  sense  <iC 
faia  owm  SMsTortancs^  have  ftot  been  ifate  to  19^^  %  Tt^oNMu^^tao. 
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upon  him,  as  appears  by  the  ahove-written  account ;  can  we  ex> 
pecty  that  he  ever  will  be  made  more  pUable  ? 

The  education  of  his  Prince  of  Wales,  whom,  no  body  doubts^ 
he  desi^s  his  succeasoTy  b  another  instance  of  his  trreconeileable 
antipathy  to  the  Protestant  relipon,  andEng^lish  liberties.  One 
would  have  thought  that  interest,  as  well  as  policy,  would  hate 
made  him  educate  his  child  a  Protestant ;  or,  at  least,  obhge  htm 
to  put  Protestants  about  him,  of  unquestioned  reputation,  to  in- 
struct him,  in  the  ways  of  pleasing  the  people;  but,  instead  of 
that,  Dr,  Beeson,  a  ikmous  and  violent  Papist,  was  made  hit  pre- 
ceptor; and  none  but  Popish  servants  are  allowed  to  be  about  him, 
so  that  he  can  imbibe  nothmg,  but  what  is  for  the  interest  of 
Rome,  and  destruction  of  England. 

Can  people  be  so  mad,  as  to  expect  good  terms  fnHn  a  prince, 
who  not  only  thus  treats  his  Protevtant  subjects,  who  have  followed 
him  in  his  misfortunen,  but  also  whose  religion  lays  him  under  a 
necessity  of  doing  it?  Could  greater  obligations  be  laid  upon  any 
prince,  than  were  upon  him,  by  the  church  of  England,  when  a 
subject?  Her  interest  saved  him  from  being  prosecuted  for  the 
Popish  plot,  excluded  from  the  succession  to  the  English  tbron^- 
and  afterwards  dethroned  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth ;  yet  all  thosa 
obligations  were  no  more  than  his  coronation  oath,  could  not  hin« 
der  him  from  invading  die  Protestant  religion  in  general,  but  more 
particularly  the  liberties  of  the  church  of  England. 

But,  perhaps,  some  will  object  against  what  I  have  said,  that/ 
from  the  entertainment  Protestants  meet  with,  at  St.  Germain,  it 
is  not  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  king  James  bears  still  such  an 
aversion  to  our  religion  and  liberties :  for,  being  himself  but  a 
refugee  in  France,  and  having  nothing  to.  live  upon,  but  the  pen- 
sion, the  French  king  allows  him,  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  reward 
those  Protestants  who  have  followed  him,  even  not  to  caress  them  ; 
and  therefore,  we  ought  rather  to  peruse  the  declarations,  he  has 
put  out,  since  his  being  in  France,  for  therein  we  shall  find  un- 
deniable proofs,  that  his  misfortunes  have  much  altered  his  mind. 
Read  (will  our  Jacobites  say)  the  declaration  he  published  upon  his 
intended  descent  from  La  Hog^e,  and  observe  what  promises  he. 
makes,  both  in  relation  to  our  religion,  and  our  liberties,  the  sin- 
cerity whereof  you  have  no  manner  of  nretence  to  question ;  for 
then,  thinking  himself  sure  of  his  game,  nothing  could  oblige 
him  to  disguise  the  true  sentiments  of  his  heart. 

This  is  somewhat  indeed,  gentlemen,  and,  were  the  thing  as 
you  say,  I  would  agree  witii  you ;  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
that  it  is  a  great  questioui  whether  the  declaration  you  speak  cf, 
which  was  printed  here,  diid  really  contain  king  Jameses  senti- 
ments; but,  whether  it  was  his  own  declaration,  or  sir  James 
Mountgomery's,  it  does  not  matter  a  pin ;  for  his  late  majesty  did 
publickiy  disown  it,  in  a  memorial  to  the  Pope,  upon  his  return  to 
Paris ;  and  it  has  been  acknowledged  in  a  Jacobite  pamphlet,  called, 
^AnAoBwertoDr,  Weil  wood's  answerto  King  James's  Declaration;' 
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that  the  same  was. formed  without  his  knowledge,  and  against  his 
incUnation. 

'I  have  told  you,  in  the  beginning  of  this  discoune,  that  I 'be- 
lieve, that  there  are  among  you  some  conscientious  men,  and  to 
those  I  shaU  say  nothing  at  this  time,  but  to  si^ch  that  are  angry 
with  the  government  (as  1  know  many  amongst  you  are)  iverely 
because  they  cannot  have  any  !empk>yment  under  it>  and  who 
think)  without  any  further  examination,  to  better  their  Conditiort 
by  a  second  revolution :  I  will  say,  that  they  ought  to  consider,  that 
king  James's  popish  friends  must  be  all  provided  for  first  of  all ; 
and,  pray,  what  will  remain  then  for  you  ?  For,  as  to  pensions,  I 
think  you  are  not  so  mad  as  to  flatter  yourself  with  such  imaginary 
hopes;  for  the  French  army,  that  brings  king  James  over,  must  be 
paid,  and  their  vast  charges  for  the  Irish  war,  and  the  maintenance 
of  king  James  re-imbursed,  before  your  beloved  prince  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  express  his  favour  to  you.     Perhaps,  you  will  say,  that 
the  French  king  is  too  much  a  gentleman  to  demand  any  such 
thing ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  has  given  you  that  noble  idea  of 
his  generosity :  but,  supposing  his  temper  to  be  such,  this  war  will 
so  much  drain  his  Exchequer,  that  necessity,  will  force  him  to  de- 
mand what  is  justly  owing  to  him,  and  who  shall  be  able  to  dispute 
his  bill  of  charges  ?  Nay,  will  king  James  be  able  to  satisfy  him  ? 
I  do  not  know  ;  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  that,  as  long  as  you- profess 
the  Protectant  religion,  you  cannot  expect  to  be  more  favourably 
treated,  than  his  present  followers,   * 

Some  others  amongst  vou  are  disaffected,  because,  as  they  say, 
without  the  restoration  of  king  James,  a  Protestant  war  will  be  en- 
tailed on  the  nation,  and  because  our  treasure  is  exhausted  by 
taxes,  and  our  blood  expended  beyond  sea,  which  the  nation  can- 
not long  bear. 

To  these  gentlemen  I  must  answer,  that  they  are  much  mis- 
taken ;  for  the  bringing  in  of  king^  James,  which  they  think  will 
put  an  end  to  these  troubles,  would  infallibly  bring  the  seat  of  war 
from  Flanders  into  England:  for  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that 
80  n^any  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  as  are  engaged  in  king  William's 
cause,  would  tamely  siibmit,  or  that  his  majesty,  whose  interest  in 
Europe  is  so  very  great,  -would  either  ingloriously  abandon  his 
throne,  or  want  foreign  assistance  to  support  him  in  it. 

2.  King  James  and  tHe  French  king  are  both  old,  and,  upon  a 
change  of  a  governor  in  France^  we  may  reaf^onably  expect  a 
change  of  measures ;  for,  as  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  interest 
stands,  or  falls,  with  that  of  his  supposed  father :  but,  after  all,  is 
it  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  French,  or  any  other  nation,  will 
live  in  perpetual  war  with  us,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  prince,  who 
pretends  to  be  deprived  of  his  rights  ?  There  arc  very  few  knights- 
errants  in  this  age,  or,  at  least,  sure  I  am,  that  no  nation  in  general 
is  acted  by  their  principles ;  and  we  see  the  French  offer  already 
to  forsake  him. 

3.  I  grant,  that  our  taxes  are  greater  iViaw  evet  owt  xv^^CviXi'^^^^  % 
but  yet  they  are  not  so  heavy,  but  l\ial  ^e  cwiYtfAdiV^  o>iN.  \£«k:^ 
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yean  at  this  rate;  la  tfaort,  whatever  they  be,  I  believe  ihttm  U 
no  good  man^  but  will  rather  hazard  his  person  to  keep  the  eoemjf 
abroad^  than  see  a  French  and  I^iih  army  in  the  boweb  of  oar  own 
country,  destroying  our  substance,  burning  our  habitationsy  and 
oonimitting  the  bvbarities,  which  they  committed  in  the  Palafti* 
nate:  for,  certainly,  by  one  month's  ravage  of  this  nature,  w« 
should  lose  more  blood  and  treasure,  than  can,  probably,  be  (^cst 
to  bring  the  war  to  an  honourable  and  happy  conclusion. 

That  happy  moment  is  not,  perhaps,  so  far,  as  some  peoi^t 
imsgine ;  for  whcisoevar  will  cast  his  eyes  on  the  present  posture  of 
affairs  in  Europe,  must  needs  conclude,  that  the  French  canasl 
hold  it  out  much  longer. 
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^O  BEAT  and  various  have  the  actions  been  between  Epgland  and 

^^  France,  since  the  invasion  oF  the  Normans,  anno  dom.  IOM4 

which  makes  September  next  *ju8t  620  years;  but,  that  the  Freiidi  . 

nation  should  make  a  conquest  of  England  hereby,  nothing  is  moPt 

manifestly  untrue,  that  people  being  a  distinct  nation  from  the  French, 

who  conquermg  that  province  by  main  force,  from  Neustria,  called 

it  Normandia,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  le  Simple;  whence,  by  the  way« 

it  is  worth  remarking,  what  kind  of  kings  France  hath  oAen  ha^ 

and  what  sort  of  epithets  their  own  chronicles  give  them,  which  stana 

upon  publick  record  to  all  postoritv,  as  Charles  le  Simple^  Charles  k 

Chauve,  Charles  le  Gros,  Cbaries  le  Gras^  Charles  le  rarenetiqui^ 

FhilKp  le  long,  Lovis  le  Begue,  &c.    NoW,  diough  there  have  been 

many  and  mighty  quarrels,  wulike  encounters,  and  feuds  b^twixit 

England  and  France,  yet,  in  the  reign  of  the  Saxon  kings,  the  his<* 

torianB  make  little  mention  of  any;  but  since  England  was  joined 

•rtsf. 
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as  it  were,  to  the  eontinenty  by  the  addition  of  Normandy^  there 
have  been  as  frequent  traverses  of  war  as  have  happened  between  any 
two  nations ;  for,  of  those  twenty-eight  kings  and  qoeens,  which 
have  reigned  here,  from  William  the  first  to  William  the  third,  there 
,lia?e  been  but  a  f  ery  few  of  them  free  from  actual  wars  with  France ; 
yet,  in  so  long  a  tract  of  time,  when  the  French  were  at  their  high- 
lit pitch  of  power,  they  never  did  nor  had  any  adequate  pdwer  to 
inrade  England ;  it  is  true  that  they  took  footing  once  or  twice  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  it  quickly  grew  too  hot  &xt  them.  And  touch^^ 
ing  Lewis  the  French  king's  son,  who  did  stay,  and  sway  the  seep* 
Ire  here  about  two  years,  whereof  they  so  much  vaunt :  That  was 
no  invasion  but  an  invitation,  being  brought  in  by  the  discontented 
barons  in  England ;  so  that,  in  a  manner,  France  was  the  theatre 
of  the  war  be^een  the  two  natwns,  down  from  William  the  first  to 
the  present  time. 

As  for  the  great  battles  which  were  fought  from  time  to  time,  it  is 
confessed  by  the  French  historians  themselves,  that  the  English  were 
at  most  but  half  in  number  to  them  in  almost  all  engagements;  in-  ' 
aomneh  that,  by  pure  prowess  and  point  of  sword,  the  English  pos- 
sessed two  parts  of  three  in  that  populous  kingdom,  and,  how  ail 
came  to  be  lost  again,  will  appear  by  the  sequel  of  the  story :  but 
here  I  cannot  omit  one  remadLable  accident,  that  was  concomitant 
with  the  Englisfaratms  in  France,  and  that  is,  that,  when  the  English 
were  at  the  height  of  tbeif  cooqui^sts  in  that  kingdom,  the  Pope 
came  to  reside  at  Avignon  in  France,  and  there  vras  a  common  say* 
ing  whidi  continues  still  in  memory  amfmg  the  vulgar,  'Ores!  lepape 
est  devenu  Fnuscois^  &  Christ  est  devenq  Anglois,'  i.  e;  Lo !  the  Pope 
isbeoome  a  Frehchsnan,  and  Ckrisf  an  Englishman ;  which  related 
to  the  marvelkHV  e^loits  and  successes  the  English  had  in  that 
kingdom,  which  were  such  that  Sir  Walter  Raldgfa,  speaking  of  the 
famous  Pmick  wars,  puts  this  query :  'If  one  should  ask,  which  was 
dK  valtantest,  the  Roman  or  tbe  Carthaginian  f  one  might  answer, 
the  Englbhman,  who  performed  greater  feats  of  arms  than  either  of 
dmn  ;*  insoromch  that  some  foreign .  authors  give  this  character  of 
France,  that  it  was  the  stage  whereon  the  English  acted  their  vaknir 
so  often. 

It  is  true  that  in  canvassing  of  treaties,  in  subtleties  or  shuffling 
die  card%  and  mental  rtservatioes,  they  were  n\pst1y  too  hard  for  the 
Eaglisb,  who  natmrally  use  downright  dealing,  and  real  integrity; 
bttt,tn  pointed  perfiwrnance  of  what  was  stipulated,  especially  if  the 
article  r^tod  to-  Mohey,  vrhereof  we  drew  from  them  v»st  sums, 
diey  seldom  exactly  performed  the  capttoktion  of  any  treaty,  as  ^ 
reign  writers  observe ;  so  that  part  or  king  John's  ransom  is  yet  be« 
bi!^,  besides  the  money  which  was  to  be  psnd  forToarnay,  in  Hen* 
ry  the  eighth's  time ;  the  five  handrcd'thousand  crowns,  viiiich  Ed- 
ward the  sixth  was  to  have  for  Bolegne;  andl  those  great  expencca 
'Vfaicfa  queen  Elisaheth  was  to  have  for  tending  her  armies  to  aid 
Henry  the  fourth,  and  tbe  IVench  reformists,  two  parts  of  three  are 
tiot  paid  to  this  Aiy;  bKrt^thfviandotlmth\tkg^tiAt^YiBm.^itVv^ 
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ENGLAND,  exclusive  of  Scotland,  which  had  but  very  little 
share  in  the  wars  we  are  to  treat  of,  is  the  greatest,  most  south- 
era,  and  best  part  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  heretofore  called 
Albion  and  Britannia ;  it  lies,  together  with  Wales,  in.  the  form  of  a 
great  triangle,  whereof  the  southern  shore  is  the  base,  and  Berwick 
the  opposite  angle ;  it  was  divided  by  the  Romans  into,  five  parts^  by 
the  Saxons  into  seven  kingdoms,  and^now,  Wales  included,  into  fifty 
two  shires  or  counties.  It  is  a  fruitful  country,  full  of  valiant  and  in- 
dustrious inhabitants;  but,  in  regard  to  its  boundaries,  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  France,  even  considered  in  its  ni^rrowest  limits,  over  which, 
notwithstanding,  it  has  so  often  and  so  gloriously  triumphed,  as  will 
manifestly  appear  in  the  series  of  the  ensuing  history. 

But  because,  the  wars  with  France,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  are 
very  obscurely  recorded  as  to  their  time,  cause,  and  effects,  we  will, 
therefore,  begin  with, 

.     ^  WILLIAM  I. 

WHO  was  invidiously  termed  the  conqueror,  by  the  monks  of 
those  times,  as  the  learned  Sir  William  Temple  has  well  ob- 
served; though  it  is  as  true,  he  could  not  claim  in  right  of  successi- 
on, himself  being  illegitimate,  aiid  Edgar  Atheline,  of  the  Saxon 
.  blood  royal,  to  take  place  before  him,  but  must,  therefore,  reign  by 
virtue  either  of  a  compact  or  previous  choice  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, the  sword  which  he  had  then  in  his  hand,  no  doubt,  powerfally 
disposing  of  them  also  to  such  an  election;  he  proved  to  be  a  war-> 
like  king  of  England,  as  he  had  been  a  successful  duke  of  Norman- 
dy. But,  though  he  had  wonderful  success  in  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
which  was  fought,  October  the  fourteenth,  an,  1066,  and  got  the 
day  with  the  slaughter  of  aboTe  sixty-thousand  of  his  English  ene- 
mies, yet  things  did  not  succeed  so  well  with  him  in  his  Kentish  ex- 
pedition ;  for,  directing  his  march  towards  Dover,  with  a  design  to 
reduce  Kent  first  under  his  obedience,  as  considering  this  countiy 
to  be  the  key  of  England,  and  that  what  he  had  already  done,  would 
be  of  little  account,  if  this  were  not  accomplished :  The  Kentish 
men,  upon  report  hereof,  assembled  to  archbishop  Stigand,  at  Can- 
terbury, and,  after  serious  consultation,  resolved  to  arm,  and  to  force 
the  conqueror  either  to  confirm  their  ancient  liberties,  or  to  die  va- 
liantly in  the  field  in  defence  of  them ;  and  so,  under  the  command 
of  the  archbishop  and  the  abbot  Eglesine,  rendezvoused'  at  Swanes- 
cotnb,  where,  it  was  agreed,  all  the  passages  should  be.  stopped,  and 
that  they  should  make  use  of  the  adjacent  woods  for  a  covert  from 
the  discovery  of  the  enemy,  till  he  were  fast  within  their  net.  The 
duke,  next  day,  expecting  no  such  ambuscade,  in  his  march,  finds 
himself  with  part  of  his  army  surrounded  all  of  a  sudden,  with  nu- 
merous squadrons  of  horse,  and  battalions  of  foot ;  which  seemed 
the  more  surprising  to  him,  because  that,  every  man  for  a  signal,  at' 
it  was  agreed  upon,  carrying  a  green  bough  in  his  hand,  they  ap- 
peared  unto  h'lm  like  a  moving  wood,  wherein  he  was  in  danger  of 
quickly  losing  himself.    Stigand  approad^ea  to  x\it  tok^^  VtXV^  Vim 
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the  occasiQB.of  such  an  assembly,  what  their  demands  were,  and     ' 
what  their  resolves,  if  refused.     The  duke,  wisely  considering  the 
danger,  grants  all  their  requests,  and,  upon  that,  was  admitted  into 
Rochester,  and  had  the  earldom  of  Kent  and  Dover  castle  yielded 
to  him. 

The  former  part  of  this  king's  reign,  as  may  he  well  imagined,  was 
takenup  in  n>dkins:  provision  for  his  adventurers,  and  m  subduing, 
settling,  and  modelling  of  his  new  Ens^lisb  subjects,  amongst  whom 
were  frequent  tumults  and  insurrections,  occasioned  mostly  thro' 
the  insults  of  the  Normans,**  that  but  too  readily  provoked  them  upon 
'every  occasion,  presuming,  no  doubt,  very  much  upon  the  favour  of 
the  king  their  countryman,  who,  on  times,  shewed  too  much  parti- 
ality in  that  regard.     It  is  true,  he  had  not  been  a  year  inthroned, 
before  he  was  oblisred,  upon  commotions  there,  to  pass  over  into  Nor- 
mandy; but  we  do  not  find,  till  about  ten  years  after,  that  he  had 
any  foreign  wars,  when,  passing  over  into  Bretagne,  he  laid  siege 
to  the  castle  of  Dolence,  belonging  to  Earl  Ralph ;  which  engaged 
Philip,  king  of  France,  into  the  quarrel,  and  so  with  a  mighty  army 
marches  against  king  William,  who,  finding  himself  hereby  much 
streightened  for  provision, broke  up  his  siege,  not  without  loss,  both 
of  men  and  ho.rses,  and  of  some  of  his  baggage,  and  hereupon  ensu- 
ed an  accommodation ;  but,  not  a  year  after,  Robert,  the  king's  el- 
dest son,  to  whom,  upon  his  assuming  of  the  Enghsh  crown,  he  had 
assigned  the  dukedom  of  Normandy,  in  the  presence  of  king  Philip 
of  France,  because  now  his  father,  as  he  pretended,  would  not  suf- 
fer him  to  enjoy  the  said  dukedom  in  quiet,  went  into  France,  and, 
being  by  the  said  king  Philip  assisted  with  forces,  committed  great 
ravages  in  Normandy,  burning  many  towns,  and,  at  length,  enga- 
ged with  the  king  his  father  in  battle,  near  the  castle  of  Garbery,  in 
France ;  the  king,  according  to  his  usual  manner,  charged  with  great 
resolution,  and  spared  not  to  expose  his  person  to  all  dangers,  insomuch 
that  he  had  in  this  action,  first,  the  misfortune  to  be  unhorsed  himself, 
his  son  William  wounded,  and  many  of  his  family  slain,  and,  as  an 
addition  hereunto,  through  intemperate  anger  to  curse  ^is  son 
Robert,   who,    it  was  observed,  never  prospered  after.     Things, 
after  this,  continued  in  a  tolerable  state  of  amity  between  Philip 
and  this  king,  till  the  last  year  of  hit  reign,  when  reskling  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  being  grown  very  corpulent,  the  French  king  was 
(^leased  to  speak  reproachfully  of  him,  saying,  '  The  king  of  Eng- 
and  lieth  at  Roan,  and  keeps  his  chamber  as  lying-in  women  do, 
and  there  nodrishethhis  fat  belly,' did  so  oflfend  king  William^  that 
'he  said,  *  Well,  when  afler  my  delivery  I  go  to  church,  I  shall 
offer  a  thousand  candles  to  him,  and  sware  to  the  same  by  God's 
resurrection  and  his  brightness ;'  and  this  he  made  good  the  latter 
end  of  Augusty  the  same  year,  when  he  entered  France,  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  burnt  down  the  city  of  Meaux,  together  with  the 
church  of  St.  Mary,  and  two  friars  inclosed  therein,  who  supersti- 
itiously  persuaded  themselvss  they  ought  not  forsake  their  cell  in 
such  extremity,  though  to  the  apparant  hazard  of  thevc  \vs«&.  *\\\\% 
king  died  at  Roan,  Jnno  Dom,  10 W,  YiViea\ift\v%j5L  xcw^\ifc^  vateoJ:' 
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yean,  eight  month?,  and  sixteen  days^  and  lived  three  tcoie  ttid 
four  years,  and  was  buried  at  Caen  in  Normandy. 

The  causes  of  his  wars  were,  firoi,  an  irmption  made  by  thaFresdi 
into  Nonrandy,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  peace ;  and,  secondly, 
the  contumehous  langui^  used  by  king  Philip>  conceraing  his 
person. 

WILLIAM  IL 

•  SIRNAMED  Rufus,  or  the  red,  during  his  twelfe  yean  and 
about  eight  months  reign,  had  no  wan  with  France,  neither  do  w^ 
read  of  any  just  cause  given  to  engage  him  thereto ;  but  he  m^justly 
invaded  Normandy,  then  subject  to  his  brother  Robert,  and  dispbs- 
sessed  him  of  the  county  of  Owe,  many  castles,  and  some  niMiai- 
teries ;  bnt  was,  in  the  mean  time,  by  divine  justice,  assaulted  by  his 
younger  brother,  Henry,  in  his  own  dominions,  and  it  had  ]il»  to 
have  cost  him  his  life,  for  he  was  bore  down  in  fight,  from  his 
horse,  by  a  valiant  knight,  who,  taking  his  sword  to  kill  him,  wu 
stopped  by  the  king's  crying  out,  *  Hold  thy  hand,  knave^  I  am 
the  king  of  EiiglandV  which  words  so  struck  the  knight  with  r^e- 
rence,  that  he  mounted  him  upon  another  horse ;  ami  the  krag,  to 
recompense  his  valour  and  nibmission,  swore,  by  St.  Luke's  fae^ 
he  should  be  his  knight,  and  be  written  in  his  white  book.  He 
was  accidently  killed  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrdl,  as  he  was  hunting  in 
the  New  Forest,  anno  1 100 ;  buried  at  Windiester,  and  died  un- 
lamented. 

HENRY  L 

WHO  for  his  learning  was  called  Beauclerk,  was  youngest  son  tp 
William  the  conqueror ;  he,  passing  over  into  Normandy>  made 
war  against  the  earl  of  Anjou,  whokrpt  Maine  against  hia  wiH»  and 
this  engaged  Lewis^  the  French  king,  to  take  part  with  the  latter  ; 
whereupon  ensued  many  sore  battles,  both  in  France  and  Norman- 
dy, between  them  with  various  success ;  at  length,  taking  Ai^ou's 
daughter  for  wife  to  his  son  William,  peace  was  concluded.     But  It 
will  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  reader  a  taste  of  the  high  spirit  and  re- 
solution of  this  king,  in  a  personal  quarrel  he  had  in  France.    In  hu 
father's  life-time,  he  accompanying  his  eldest  brother,  Robert,  into 
that  kingdom,  while  the  latter  associated  himself  with  the  ^en 
French  king;  Henry,  according  to  the  suitableness  of  their  years* 
took  up  with  the  company  and  divertisements  of  the  Dauphin,  and 
being  one  evening  at  Chess  together,  the  Dauphin  happened  to  lost 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  the  prince  at  that  game ;  whereat 
the  former  grew  so  enraged,  that,  after  some  reproachful  languagt* 
he  struck  the  prmce,  who,  not  brooking  the  high  affront,  with  the 
chess-board  knocks  the  Dauphin  fairiy  to  the  ground,  and  being  Ni* 
tent  to  pursue  hia  revenge,  his  brother,  Robert,  Ibrtunately  came 
in,  and,  minding  him  of  the  danger,  away  they  both  fled*  and  witii 
greet  baste  and  difficulty  recovered  the  next  part  of  Normandy, 
fe^tfw  their  pursmn  o^uU  reach  thevu   Tkua  kui%  taadb  Ua  eaul; 
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M  bis  father  before  him,  id  Normandy  in  the  year  1135>  after  he 
had  reigned  thirty-five  years  and  four  months. 

The  cause  of  this  ivar  we  have  before  assigned,  to  wit^  the  king  of 
France's  taking  part  with  Anjou  against  Henry. 

STEPHEN, 

KING  of  England,  was  son  to  Addla  a  daughter  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  nephew  to  the  two  last  kings ;  he  laid  claim  to  the 
kingdom  of  England  in  the  year  U35«  notwithstatiding  his  oath  to 
Mawd,  the  empress  and  daughter  to  Henry  the  first,  to  the  con- 
trary ;  wherefore,  without  looking  abroad  into  France  for  any  wars, 
his  whole  reign,  which  was  eighteen  years  and  about  ten  months, 
was,  in  a  manner,  taken  up  in  intestine  broils  and  contests  about 
his  right  to  the  English  crown,  wherein  he  was  stiffly  oppbsed-by 
several  nobles,  and  by  the  said  empress  Mawd,  and  her  son  Henry, 
afterwards  Henry  the  second,  whom  she  bi^re  to  Creoffrey  Planta- 
genet,  e;irlof  Anjou,  and  duke  of  Normandy;  from  whence  sprang 
the  noble  family  of  the  Plantagenets  that  so  long  governed  Enff* 
land.  He  was  once  made  prisoner  at  Bristol,  and  at  last,  notwith- 
standing he  had  children  of  his  own,  was  forced  to  adopt  Henrv 
for  his  son  and  heir,  and  the  nobles  sware  fealty  to  him  accdrd- 
ingly. 

HENRY  II. 

SON  of-  Mawd  and  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  as  aforesaid,  at  the 
age  of  three  and  twenty  years,  and  even  in  the  life-time  of  his 
mother,  under  whom  he  claimed,  began  his  reign  over  England,  in 
the  year  1154.    This  prince,  notwithstanding  his  domestic  trou- 
bles, and  famous  atchievements  against  the  Welsh,  and  his  con- 
quest of  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  so  as  he  was  the  first 
of  our  English  kings,  that  was  stiled  the  Lord  of  that  country,  yet 
found  opportunity  to  make  war  inTrance,  upon  several  occasions  ; 
the  alliance  he  had  made  with  the  French  court  by  the  marriage  of 
his  son  Henry  to  king  Lewis's  daughter,  Marj^aret,  proving  rather 
an  incitative  to  contention  and  discord,  than  a  bond  of 'peace  and 
amity.    The  famous  city  of  Tholouse  was  chiefly  ihe  seat  of  this 
war,  which  was  once  and  again  bravely  assaulted  by  king  Henry, 
and  as  vigorously  defended  by    Lewis.     In   bis  first  expedition 
against  this  place,   he  was  accompanied  with    Malcolm  king  6f 
Scots,  a  Welsh  king,  and  witb  others  of  highest  rank  and  dignity 
in  England,  Normandy,  Aquitain,  Anjou,  and  Gascoigne;  During 
his  second  expedition  in  France,  the  earls  of  Bulloign  and  Flanders, 
with  six  hundred  sail  of  ships,  attempted  to  make  a  descent  into  , 
England ;    but  their  undertaking   proved  frustrate  and  abortive, 
through  the  vigilance,  courage,  and  prudence  of  Richard  Lacy, 
who  then  governed  England.    Ibis  king  is  famous,  or  rather  infk- 
mous  in  history,  for  the  many  base  children  he  had,  being  no  leas 
than  nineteen  in  number;   for  his  fair  concubine  Rosamond,  fat 
whom  he  built  that  celebrated  labyrinth  at  Wood^Vo^,  tiofc  T^^^vaf^ 
whereof  couiil  not  be  penetrated  into,  butby\n%u^tiiXA»Ve^^*^l 
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tlie  queen,  a6  it  wds  sftid,  by  the  help  of  a  clew  of  thread,  finding 
of  her  out  at  last,  and  so  u6ed  her  that  she  lived  rM>t  long  after: 
And  no  less  to  he  mentioned  for  the  troubles  he  met  with,  fro,in 
that  proud  prelate  'Fhomas  a  Becket ;  to  whose  shrine,  after  hift 
murder,  much  blind  devotion  has  been  paid  even  by  the  greatest 
potentates.  Though  his  son  Henry,  who  was  crowned  king  in  his 
life-tirae,  and  died  before  him,  gave  him  much  disturbance,  yet 
when  he  found,  after  his  death,  that  others,  and  particnlarly  his 
son  John  conspired  againU  him,  he  was  so  stricken  with  grief  that, 
cursing  his  son  and  the  day  of  his  own  birth,  he  died  July  6,  I189i 
aged  61,  having  reigned  thirty-four  years,  and  almost  str^n 
months. 

The  Causes  of  the  war  were,  that  king  Lewis  did  incite  the  prince 
his  son  against  the  laws  of  nature  to  oppose  Henry  his  fathef.  Ifll 

>  the  war  tiine  Lewis  hid  promised,  upoti  th6=  word  of  a  king^  t» 
dieet  bim  in  brdei*  16  a  treaty,  but  he  fai)«d  for  his  owtl  aiil^ 
Vltntage,  whereupon  Hefify,  being  ien^ibl^  of  the  fraud,  sought 
'  him  dht  with  his  arnFjr,  afid  made  him  giye^  gqroui>d  ;  thereupott 
another  interview  beinlg  appointed,  beitwixt  Terwitt  and  Arr^« 
histories  relate  that>  a»  the  two  kings  were  busy  in  corifbretiM, 
there  fell  a  clap  of  thunder  betw^eti  them,  and  meeting  the  n&d 
day,  the  like  accident  happened.;  which  struck  a  consteruiitiittl 
in  botli  armies,  as  inclined  the  kings  the  more  to  an  accomo* 
dation» 

RICHARD  I. 

.WHO  for  his  valoui*  was  sirnaitied  Cosur  de  Liouy  wks  the 
third  SOh  of  Henry  the  second,  but  the  eldest  when  his  father 
died,    igtid    35  ye^rs    when    he   began   his  reign,    the   former 

'  part  whereof  was  spelit  by  him  in  tnie  wars,  in  the  Holy  Landf 
William  Longshatnp,  bishop  of^ly,  and  chancellor  of  England, 
governing  the  kitigdom  diitihg  his  absence.  In  this  war,  he  sig- 
nalised His  vilour  to  ia  wonder,  having  first  taken  Cyprus  in  his  way 
thither  ;  aod,  at  Acon  in  Syria,  so  behaved  himself,  that  he  became 
dti  object  of  envy  to  other  Christian  princes,  espe<iially  to  king 
Philip  of  France,  as  you  shall  see  hereafter;  wherever  he  went, 
terror  was  his  forerunner,  insomuch  that  it  grew  common,  amongst- 
those  Eastern  people ,  to  terrify  their  children  with  the  apprehen- 
sron  of  kine  Richard's  coming.  In  his  Return,  being  driven  upon  the 
coast  of  Dal  mat  ia,  and  thinking  to  pass  home  by  land,  incognito, 
he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  duke  of  Austria,  who  brought  him  to 

'  the  eofiperor  Henry,  and  was  detained  by  him  in  custody  for  a  year 
and  five  mbnths,  till  he  paid  a  great  ransom.  His  unparallelea 
valour  ahd' bravery  was  the  occasion  of  this  misfortune.  These  ana 

.  other  princes  bearing  him  envy,  efspeciaily  the  French  king,  ^ifhfl 
invades  Normandy  during  his  absence,  which  obliged  Richard  to 
^ake  ^  peace  wilh  Saladine  for  three  years,  much  to  the  disa^ 
Vitii^gt  of  the  cause  they  fought  for.     Philip  attacked  Gisors  aao 

A0d  It  surrendered  to  him  andma^ny  olhtx  i^Vdcee,  and  then  hiastedi 
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to  lay  slegt  to  Roan,  but  found  such  a  vigdnous  defence  made  by 
the  valiant  and  noble  eari  of  Leicester,  that  he  was  forced  to  quit 
bis  enterprise,  and  so  returned  into  France.  On  the  I2th  x>f 
March,  1194,  king  Richard  landed  at  Sandwich,  was  recrowned. 
again,  reduced  the  kingdom  entirely  to  his  obediencci  which  was 
much  divided  because  of  his  brother  John-s  pretensions  in  bis  ab- 
sence, and,  hearing  the  king  of  France  h«d  besieged  Vemeuil,  he 
passed  over  into  Normandy,  and  arrived  at  Harfleur  with  a  hundred 
ships  full  of  horsemen,  artnour,  &c.  the  noise  whereof  so  frighted 
the  Monsieur,  that  he  left  the  siege  and  went  his  ways.  Whereupon 
Richard  enters  the  French  dominions,  and  takes  in  several  strong 
places,  but  the  noble  Leicester  had  the  misfortune  to  be  lakien  pri- 
soner, who  afterward  paid  a  great  sum  of  money  for  his  ransonA/ 
and  soon  after  ensued  a  truce  for  a  short  time ;  which  -was  ho 
sooner  ended,  but  Richard  takes  the  fteld,  possesses  himf«eirof  the 
eaatle  of  Bfisen,  Novencourt,  &c.  the  French  king,  in  the  meah 
time,  besieging  Albemarle,  whither  Richard  hastening  to  succour 
the  place,  a  sharp  battle  was  fought  between  both  armies,  whereih 
the  French  prevailed,  chiefly  upon  the  account  of  the  English  being 
wearieil  with  their  hard  march.  But  Richard  had  no  sooner  re- 
cruited and  refreshed  his  soldiers,  but  he  laid  siege  to  Miligio,  took 
it,  afnd 'burnt  it  down  to  the  ground,  whereupon  ensued  some  oref- 
tures  of  peace  ;  Albemarle,  in  the  mean  time,  fell  into  the  French 
hands,  and  ran  the  same  fate  with  Miligio.  Some  three  years  after, 
Richard  turned  his  arms  against  the  barons  of  Poicticrs  that  re* 
belled  against  him,  with  prosperoits  success,  till  at  last  besieging 
the  castle  of  Chaluz,  and  having  brought  it  to  that  extremity,  that 
he  would  grant  no  other  conditions  but  a  surrender  at  di'bcr^tfon, 
he  was  shot  in  the  left  arm  out  of  a  cross-bow,  with  hn  invenomed 
dart  by  one  Bertram  de  Gordon,  of  which  uotmd  Ije  died  the  6ith  o^ 
April  1 199,  after  he  had  reijrned  nine  years  and  nine  months,  and 
Was  buried  at  Fonteverault,  at  his  father's  feet. 

The  causes  were,  that,while  Richard  weht  on  so  prosperously  in  the 
Holy  Land,  the  French  king  out  of  envy,  and  contrary  to  his  sa- 
cramental oath,  invaded  NormanJy,  which  forced  king  Richard 
to  make  peace  with  Saladine,  su  much  disadvantageous  to  all 
Chrtstendpm. 

JOHN. 

THE  brother  of  Richard,  who  died  without  issue,  and  yotmgest 
son  of  Htnry  the  IL  succeeded  his  brother  to  the  prejudice  of 
Arthur,  Geoffrey  his  elder  bi*olher's  son,  who  was  tlie  nal  heir  of 
course.  This  Anhur  in  ri«;hi  of  his  mother  was  earl  of  Bretaune  n 
France,  so  that,  by  this  exclusion^  England  lost  one  of  the  best 
provinces  in  that  kingdom ;  and,  by  advancing  John  to  the  throne, 
we  not  only  lost  almost  all  our  possessions  in  France,  but  England 
itself  became  vassal  to  the  Pope,  the  clergy  of  those  times  grow- 
ing strangely  bigotied  to  Home,  and  perverse  to  the  king.  l!Lv^^ 
John  was  in  Normandy,  when  his  brovhet  A\cA,  ^tA  \!V\wv.^*-V«. 
wafted  over  into  Enghnd-,  with  all  poss\b\e  &pee^,  lo  \.^V<^  ^^Q^«asvc«iv 
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of  the  crown,  and  that  his  presence  was  so  necessary  here  for  to 
keep  his  new  subjects  in  their  obedience  to  him,  yet  be  could  make 
no  long  stay ;  for,  before  a  year  came  about,  he  was  forced  to 
return  into  Normandy  again,  upon  information,  that  Philip, 
king  of  France,  had,  with  a  powerful  army,  made  an  irruption 
into  Normandy,  who  took  the  country  of  Maine,  and  feereraL 
places  from  the  English ;  the  Britons  at  the  same  time  possessing 
themselves  of  the  city  of  Angiers,  the  towns  of  Gorney,  Butenant, 
and  Gensoline;  Arthur  doing  also  homage  lo  king  Philip  for  Ai^ou, 
Poictiers,  Touraine,  Maine,  Bretagne,  and  Normandy.  But  soon 
after  a  peace  was  cancluded  between  tbe  kings,  and  thereby  many 
places  confirmed  to  the  French  king  (hat  he  had  taken,  and  others 
yielded  up  by  John,  upon  the  account  of  his  Niece  Blanch's  mar- 
riage with  Lewis,  heir  of  France,  besides  30/)00  marks  in  silver 
paid  to  Philip  ;  and  all  this  to  the  great  dishonour,  as  well  as  de- 
triment, of  the  English  nation.  About  two  years  afler  this,  to  wit, 
the  third  of  the  king's  reign,  one  Hugo  Brune,  a  nobleman  of 
Aquitain^  raised  a  rebellion  against  king  John,  in  that  province  ; 
but  he  and  his  adherents,  being  not  able  to  withstand  John's 
forces,  made  complaint  of  him  to  Philip  of  France,  whereupon  he 
was  summoned  by  the  nobles  of  France,  as  duke  or  earl  of  Aaui^ 
tain  and  Anjou,  to  appear  before  the  French  king,  and  to  stana  to 
the  judgment  of  his  peers,  which  he  refused ;  upon  which  the  court 
adjudged  him  to  be  deprived  of  all  his  lands,  which  he  or  his  prede^ 
cessors  held  of  tbe  king  of  France. 

King  Philip  forthwith  raises  a  great  army,  invades  Normandy, 
takes  in  many  castles,  and  a  great  part  of  the  country  without  re- 
sistance ;  but  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  besieging  the  castle  of 
Mirable,  with  queen  Eleanor  then  in  it,  king  John  fell  upon  him 
there,^  with  sucn  force  and  fury,  that  he  routed  his  army,  and 
took  Arthur,  and  many  others  of  note,  prisoners.  Arthur  some- 
time after  was  sent  prisoner  to  the  tower  of  Roan,  and  was  there 
barbarously  murdered,  sonae  said,  by  king  John's  own  hands;  but 
in  all  this  time  Philip  prospered ;  insomuch  that,  in  a  very  short 
space,  king  John  was  iu  a  manner  despoiled  of  all  the  lands  he 
held  in  fee  of  the  crown  of  France.  King  John  once  and  again 
made  great  preparations  to  recover  his  lost  dominions,  and  hftd  the 
good  success  to  destroy  the  French  fleet,  and  recover  the  province 
of  Poiciou,  but  his  domestick  troubles,  both  from  his  barons  and 
clergy,  prevented  his  further  designs.  Yet,  about  the  fifteenth 
year  of  bis  reign,  having  entered  into  a  strong  confederacy  with 
otlUr  foreign  princes,  lie  set  sail  for  Bretagne,  and  laid  siege  to 
Nant2,  where  a  bloody  battle  was  fought,  the  French  king  being 
once  jn  great  danger  of  his  life ;  but  at  length  proved  victorious, 
aqd  ioojc  many  prisoners ;  whereof  of  note  were  tbe  earls  of  Bra- 
b^njt,  Holland^  jPland/ers,  and  Bulloign;  the  emperor,  who  was 
also  at  the  battle,  being  driven  out  of  the  field :  and  6000  marks, 
OQ  the  ki^g  of  Englaiiid's  part,  was  the  purchase  of  a  truce  for  five 
year^.  Commotions  in  England  soon  followed  upon  the  neck  of 
Ms,  >a;]d /or  male-administration,  insomuch  that,  at  length,  Lewis^ 
/AeJOa^phw,  was  invited  ov^  by  t\ie\>aitoi»»  Xo  \.^<^  u^u  liiia 
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the  crown  of  England,  who  came  acpordinglv,  with  little  oppo- 
»ition  ;  but,  being  soon  after  displeased  with  their  new  king,  th<y 
resolved  to  cast  him  ofF,  and  so  he  was  fain  at  last  to  depart  from 
whcfnce  he  came.  This  was  an  unhappy  reign,  but  memorable  for 
Magna  Charta,  and  for  building  of  London  bridge  of  stooe.  This 
king  died  at  Lyn,  as  he  was  marching  with  his  army  to  light  the 
Dauphin^  when  he  had  reigned  seventeen  years  and  about  five 
months,  and  was  aged  51  years,  anno  121 6, 

The  first  ground  of  this  war  was,  that  Philip  of  France  did  infringe 
the  truce  made  with  England  for  five  years,  and  invaded  Nor-     . 
mandy.    Tiien,  another  truce  being  made,  he  violated  that  also, 
and  still  fomented  the  barons  wars. 

HENRY  in. 

COMMONLY  called  Henry  of  Winchester,  from  his  birth-place, 
succeeded  his  father  king  John,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  as  next 
heir,  maugre  all  the  attempts  of  Lewis,  the  dauphin  of  France, 
whose  forces  were  defeated  at  Lincoln,  by  the  king's  guardian  and 
brother  in  law,- the  famous  earl  of  Pembroke;  and  so  from  tha^ 
time  forward  thincrg  went  worse  and  worse  with  him,  most 
places  yielding  by  land,  and  his  fleet  utterly  destroyed  by  sea,  by 
Hubert  de  Burg,  Eustace  a  monk  that  commanded  it  being  slain 
by  Richard,  a  bastard  son  of  king  John.  He  yielded  up  his  claim 
to  the  crown,  and  so  returned  with  a  glimmering  of  it  into  France. 
Henry,  about  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  determined  to  make 
war  upon  France ;  and,  to  that  purpose,  he  assembled  at  Ports- 
mouth all  his  nobility,  knights,  and  such  a  vast  number,  both  of 
horse  and  foot,  as  never  was  done  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  de- 
signing to  have  recovered  all  those  territories  his  father  had  lost ; 
but,  when  they  came  to  be  shipped,  they  had  not  carriages  enough 
for  half  the  army,  which  he  imputed  to  the  treachery  of  Hubert  de 
Burg,  his  chief  justice ;  and  in  a  raee,  drawing  his  sword,  would 
have  killed  him,  had  it  not  been  for  the  earl  of  Chester  that  inter- 
posed. The  earl  of  Bretagne,who  was  present,  and  bound  by  an  oath 
to  conduct  the  king  to  his  country,  and  others,  persuaded  him  to 
defer  his  expedition  for  that  season,  and  so  his  mighty  preparations 
for  the  present  vanished.  But,  the  year  following,  king  Henry, 
with  a  mighty  army,  sailed  into  Bretagne,  and  after  he  had  ra- 
vaged and  committed  great  spoil  in  the  country,  laid  siege  to  the 
city  of  Nantz ;  but,  after  the  consumption  of  a  vast  treasure,  and 
the  loss  of  many  men  by  sickness,  and  otherwise,  returned  into 
England  the  same  year,  but  set  all  things  first  in  order  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  country  of  Bretagne,  The  French,  making  use  of 
the  opportunity  of  the  king's  absence,  took  the  city  of  Rochelle>  and 
so,  pushing  on  their  conquests,  reduced  the  whole  province  of 
Poictiers  to  their  obedience,  which  king  John,  his  father,  had 
conquered;  whereat  Henry  being  nettled,  prepared  fot  vcv^vVx^^ 
mighty  expedition,  but  with  the  same  fataV  success  ^^>QcS»t^^  ^^^% 
after  several  bickerings,  wherein  were  \o8\.  ifta.t\^  o^  \i\%  t^^^^-*  ^^ 
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i^ade  a  peace,  and  returned  re  infecta,  but  recovered  at  last  th^e 
pfevince  of  Aquitain.  The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  so  takei^  up 
vfhb  intestine  broils  in  the  barons  wars,  wherein  soroetimes  he  wa» 
worsted  and  imprisoned,  someiimes  prevailed  against  bis  enemki$y 
that  he  had  no  leisure  to  look  after  bis  territories  abroad,  and!  call 
the  French  to  an  account  for  them,  till  at  last,  after  be  had  lived 
65  years,  and  of  them  reigned  56,  and  od<l  days,  and  lavished 
away  an  immense  treasure,  he  resis;neq  his  breath  to  liiiB  that  gave 
it,  at  Edmundi^bury  in  Suffolk,  was  buried  at  Westminster,  anno 
1272,  and  was  happy  in  nothing  so  inuch  as  in  the  hopes  of  hit 
eldest  son  Edward. 

1.  One  cause  of  his  wars  with  France  was,  that  the  French  assisted 
the  Scots  against  him. 

2.  Another  was,  the  recovery  of  those  towns  and  provinces,  the 
French  unjuatly  took  from  him,  and  his  ancestors. 

EDWARD  I. 

SIRNAMED  Long-shanks,  the  son  of  Henry,  was  in  the  Holy 
land  with  Eleanor  his  wife,  when  the  crown  fell  to  him,  bein^r  then 
abou^  33  years  old.  He  began  his  reign  the!  6th  of  Novembt^r, 
and  arrived  with  his  queen  in  England,  the  13th  of  Aut^ust  fcd- 
lowing,  being  in  the  year  1273.  He  proved  a  warUke,  wise,  tnd 
victorious  prince,  and  may  justly  be  »tiled,The  best  Law-giver.  He 
made  several  expeditions  against  Wales  and  Scotland;  the  latter 
became  tributary  to  him,  and  the  fornaer  he  reduced  intirely,  un- 
der the  obedience  of  the  crown  of  England,  and  has  so  continued 
to  this  day ;  but  the  stratagem  he  used  to  satisfy  those  unruly 
spirits,  and  keep  them  in  subjection,  may  be  worthy  of  obser* 
yatiqn. 

Having  about  the  twelfth  -year  of  his  reign  reduced  all  Walea^ 
and,  by  a  statute  made  at  Ruthyn,  incorporated  and  annexed  it  to 
the  crown  of  Ekigknd;  but,  finding  he  could  not  win  the  good  will  of  ^ 
the  peopk,  unless  he  would  engage  to  reside  amongst  them,  or  allow 
them  a  prince  of  their  own  nation  to  govern  them,  and  that,  after 
several  conferences,  no  English  deputies  would  do,  but  that  they 
were  content  to  submit  to  any  man  he  should  name,  provided  lie 
were  a  Welchman  ;  at  length  he  privily  sends  for  his  queen,  theik 
bi^  with  child,  and  caused  hev  to  remain  at  Carnarvan  cattle, 
where  she  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  at  which  time  he  sends  for 
the  barons  and  chief  men  of  Wales,  to  come  to  him  to  Ruthyu,  to 
deliberate  about  the  affairs  of  the  country ;  and  when  they  camej^ 
he  told  them,  he  had  now  occasion  to  go  out  of  that  country,  bi|t, 
before  he  went,  be  was  determintd  to  name  them  a  prince,  if  tbejr 
promised  to  ol^ey  him ;  they  replied,  they  would,  provided  be 
were  one  of  their  own  nation ;  wherefore  the  king  rejoined,  he  would 
nacne  one  born  in  Wales,  and  that  could  speak  never  a  word  of 
English,  and  nho  was  of  unspotted  life  and  conversation,  and* 
^.aU  WBt  agreed  to>  he  named  M\%  «ou  Edvroiisd,  hoxa  as  afor^ 
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But^  notwithstandtng;  this  king  had  so  tnutb  to  do  with  Wales 
tnd  Scotland/  yet  be  ws^  no  ways  neglig^ent  of  his  affairs  and  inte- 
i^t  in  France;  but^  m  soon  as  he  had  any  leisure^ which  <v^  abouVAe 
iweoty-aecond  year  of  his  reign^  iiret,  like  a  vise  prince, .  tabes 
care  to  have  si^^cient  treasure  for  such  an  undertaking ;  and  there- 
f<arey  in  a  parlianienterry  way,  raised  a  vast  sutn  of  jinoney^  and  so 
flirovidefi  aa  arnriy,  lind  fleet  of  s)iip8>  suitable  to  such  an.  expedition, 
'rke  army  rendezvoused  at  lV)rtsinouth,  the  conunand  whereof  he 
l^ve  to  his  nephew  John  de  Brytain^  ^arl  of  Richmond^  with 
whom  he  joined  in  commission  John  St.  John  and  RobertTpipOt, 
two  prudent  knights,  from  whence  they  set  sail,  and  landed  at  St. 
Matthews  in  Brelagne  (and  in  the  mean  time  set  out  three  fleets  for 
the  guard  of  the  seas,  and  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  the  enemy) 
they  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  towards  Bourdeaux,  and 
Uxik  two  good  walled  towns,  Burgo  and  Bleya,  from  whence  they 
laarched  to  Lyons,  and. had  the  town  delivered  to  them.  About  four 
y«ars  after  he  generously  goes  over,  in  person,  into  Flanders,,  for 

,  ihe  relief  of  Guy,  earl  of  that  country,  .who  was  grievousl^  as- 
aaulted  by  the  Flinch  king ;  and)  after  many  noble  atchievements 
performed,  a  peace  was  concluded;  Edward  taking  to  Wife  Mar- 
garet, sister  to  Philip  the  fair,  then  king  of  France.  '  This  king 

'  died  in  1307,  whien  he  had  reigned  thirty-four  years,  seven  months, 
and  odd  days,  aged  66,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster. 

J.  One  cause  of  this  breach  with  France  was  the  depredations  that 

were  committed  at«ea. 
f.  The  relief  of  Guy,  earl  of  Flander6>  who  w^a  in  dansier  of  losing 

bis  country. 

EDWARD  II.     .  . 

COMMONLY  caHed  Edward  of  Caernarvan  (the  first. prnice  of 
England,  that  bore,  in  his  father's  life-time,  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Wales)  proved  an  uf) worthy  successor  to  so  brave  a  fetiier;  for  he 
was  a  di^isoiute  furince,  and  wholly  guided  by  his  favourites;  the 
first  whereof  was  Pierce  Gareston,  who  was  briad  up  writh  him,  and 
on  'Whom  he  conferred  thirty-two  towns,    and  as  many  castles, 
in  Gascoigne,  besides  great  sums  of  money  out  of  the  earldom  of 
Cornwall,  during  his  life ;  which,  together  with-his  arrogance/  the 
barons,  being  not  able  to  brook,  combined  to  force  the  king:  to  ba- 
nish him  ;  and  so  liUle  did  this  prince  understand  his  true  interest 
herein,  that,  instead  of  parting  with  such  a  pernicious  man,  and 
thereby  securing  faia  interest  a:t  home,  and  taking  measures  for  tjhe 
nme  in  France^  and  eUewliere,  he  intended  to  give  upGasodgoe 
to  the  French  kmg,  Scotland  to  Robert  Bruce,  and  ireland  and 
Wales  to  others,  as  hoping  tb«reit)y  to  obtain  such  aid  as  might  4e- 
eure  him  his  favourite,  against  al^  the  just  attempts  of  bis  barons 
to  the  contrary.    But  no  sooner  was  this  man  removed,  but  he  had 
tanFo  others,  the  Spencers,  fiatther  and  son,  that  wt^reas  pernicious  as 
be,  and  proved  more  fatal  to  Edward  every  wa.y ;  for^  th^u-^VvVV^ 
TtBeived  at  Jcugth  JC&ndHgf^  pQniabmenlt,  3jel/^m«b  ^(^cm.^  ^Cc^^ 
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Advice  chiefly,  that  Edward  refused  to  go  to  the  French  king,  to  df» 
homage  for  Aquitain,  and  other  lands,  he  held  of  htm,  apd  therehy 
Icitt  Anjou,  and  the  country  of  Poictiers  ;  and  it  was  his  adherence 
to  them  that  raised  his  barons  and  queen  against  him,  which  ended 
in  a  sad  catastrophe,  first  in  his  being  deposed,  next  in  makinjt  & 
formal  resignation  of  the  crown,  and  lastly,  in  being  soon  after 
barbarously  murdered,  at  Berkley  castle,  by  the  procurement  of 
Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  the  queen's  favourite.  He 
reigned  nineteen  years,  six  months,  and  odd  days,  and  died  in  . 
1327. 

EDWARD  m. 

COMMONLY  called  Edward  of  Windsor,  the  eldest  son  of 
Edward  the  second,  succeeded  his  father,  upon  his  resignation  of 
the  crown,  being  ^about  the  age  of  fourteen,  his  reign  commencing 
from  the  25th  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1326.     He 
proved  a  blessing  to  England,  and  was  a  prince  of  great  wisdom, 
and  very  successful  in  his  enterprises.    The  younger  part  of  hit 
reigii  was  much  eclipsed  by  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  the 
queen  his  mother's  paramour ,   but  he  got  quickly  rid  of  him,  for 
he  was  seized  at  Nottingham,  by  the  king's  order  and  concurrence, 
just  as  he  was  going  to  bed  with  the  queen,  and  for  all  the  queen's 
crying  out  to  him j  Bel  Jils,  beljils,  ayes  pitie  degeniil  Mortimer,  t.e.* 
good  son,  good  son,  take  pity  upon  gentle  Mortimer ;  he  was  forth* 
with  carried  away  to  London,  committed  to  the  Tower,  condemned 
by  his  peers  in  Parliament  at  Westminster,  hanged  at  Eimes,  and  led 
hanging  upon  the  gallows  two  days  and  nights ;  and  all  this  unheard, 
because  he  had  done  so  by  others  before.     This  king  made  several 
successful  expeditions  into  Scotland,  and  made  the  king  thereof  do 
him  homage  ;  but  the  seat  of  his  wars  was  in  France,  for,  Charles, 
king  of  France,  dying,  the  masculine  line  of  Hugh  Capet  failed,  and 
the  crown  descended  to  Edward  the  third  (as  he  alledged)  in  right 
of  his  mother  Isabella,  who  was  sister  to  the  said   Charles;  but 
Philip  de  Valois,  uncle  to  Charles,  intruded  himself  by  force  of 
arms,  and  took  possession ;  and  was   not  only  aggressor  in   this 
respect,  but  grew  so   confident  of  his  power,  that  nothing  would 
serve  him,  but  he  must  have  all  our  king  had  lefl  in  France,  and 
therefore  bends  his  force  against  all  the  king's  castles  and  towns  in 
Aquitain  and  Poictiers,  and  exercises  abominable  cruelties  upon 
the  English  inhabitants,  and  all  this  under  pretence  of  taking  re- 
venge for  his  friends  the  Scots.    The  king  in  the  mean  time  holds 
a  parliament,  obtains  considerable  supplies,  and  writes  letters  to 
the  French  king,  exhorting  him  to  continue  his  old  amity ;  bat 
neither  this,  nor  the  Pope^  mediation  for  a  peace,  would  do  ;  so 
king  Edward  makes  mighty   preparations,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
and  the  first  action  happened  to  be  by  sea,  and  as  memorable  a  one 
as  any  in  the  records  of  time  ;  for  he  took  and  sunk  200  sail  of 
French  ships,  which  Philip  de  Valois  had  prepared  in  the  haven  o£ 
Sluce  for  the  invasion  of  England,  which  fleet,  like  that  of  88,  wa* 
^Aeld  invincible;  but  king  Edward  had  ec^\>\pi^d  as\o\Sc^^x  ^  ^otmVdahlti 
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a  fleet,  in  opposition,  whereof  he  was  generalissimo,  and  admiral 
himself.    It  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  victories  that  ever  was 
got  at  sea ;  for  the  chronicles  mention,  that  the  whole  of  the  French 
navy  perished,  and   SOOOO  men  were  wounded,  slain,  and  taken. 
This  great  naval  hattle  was  fought  upon  Midsummer  eve,  and  hea- 
ven appeared  much  for  the  English,  for  they  had  wind  ami  sun 
favourable  to  them .  in  the  fight ;    and,  to  make  it  more  glorious, 
king  Edward  himself  was  wounded  in'  Uie  thigh  with  an  arrow, 
whereof  he  was  quickly  cured.     He  then  goes  m  person  to  France, 
with  8000  common  soldiers,  and  15000  archers,  but  he  raised  most 
of  his  horse  in  France;  he  took  over  with  him  his  son  tiie  prince  of 
Wales,  then  but  fifteen  years  old,  called  afterwards  the  Black  Prince. 
He  enters  Normandy  like  a  whirl-wind,  and  carries  all  the  country 
before  him  as  far  as  Poissy,  about  ten  miles  from  Paris ;  and,  after 
divers  hot  skirmishes,  a  main  battle  is  appointed.    The  English 
army  encamped  near  a  village  called  Cressy,  where  it  was  divided 
into  three  battalions;   the  first  was  led  by  the  princfe  of  Wales,  the 
second  by  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Northampton,  and  in  the  third 
was  the  king  himself.      The  field  being  thus  ordered,  the  king 
mounted  upon  a  white  hobby,  and   rode  from  rank  to  rank,  en- 
couraging every  one  to  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

The  French  army  was  at  least  twice  more  in  number,  consisting 
of  above   sixty-thousand  combatants,  with  the  flower  of  all  the 
French  cavalry,  whereof  the  chief  was  the  dqke  of  Alenzon  the 
king's  brother.   There  were  besides  the  dukes  of  Lorrain  and  Lux- 
emSarg,   the  earls  of  Flanders,  and  Artois,  with  other  foreign 
princes.     The  French  king  was   to  fierce  in  confidence  of  vic- 
tory, that  he  would  scarce  admit  of  any  previous  time  for -coun- 
sel. The  old  king  of  Bohemia  advised,  that  the  army  should  receiye 
some  refreshment,  before  the  fight,  and  that  the  brigade  of  Genoa, 
whereof  there  were  about  fifteen-thousand  balestiers,  or  cross  bows, 
should  make  the  first  front,  and  the  cavalry  to  follow  next ;  which 
being  agreed  upon,  the  duke  of  Alenzon  did  stomach,  that  the 
Genoese  should  have  the  honour  of  the  first  rank.     This  bred  such 
a  discontent  that  they  seemed  to  be  more  incensed  against  their 
leaders,  than  against  the  eneiny ;  but,  in  the  interim,  there  fell  such 
a  huge  shower  of  rain,  that  wetted  their  bow-strings,  which  they 
had  not  the  wit  to  cover  all  the  while,  as  the  English  did,  insomuch 
that,  for  the  limbemess  thereof,  when  they  came  to  engage,  they 
g^ew  useless.  At  the  ceasing  of  the  shower,  heaven  appeared  in  the 
action,  for  the  English ;  for  the  ^un  did  shine  full  in  the  faces  of 
the  French,  thereby,  dazzling  their  eyes,  but  on  the  back  of  the 
English.     King  Edward  being  got  into  a  wind-mill,  all  the  while, 
whence  as  from  a  watch-tower  he  might  explore,  and  behoM  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  and  discerning  the  disturbance  that  happened, 
because  the  Genoese  were  put  to  change  their  post,  instantly  gave 
order  to  charge  that  part,  which  made  the  Genoese  recoil.  Alenzon, 
perceiving  this,  rides  about  in  a  rage,  crying  out '  Sa  sa,  let  us  makft 
«ray,  over  the  bellies  of  these  ItaUana,  for  ftkej  do  \wX\ivo^«t  xis^ 
8^  ridwg  tfiwv^b  tbem,  be  cime  up  \o  tibit  ka^\i  ^vc^^^*"*^^"^ 
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the  prince  of  Walefr  wds ;  the  fight  gcew  furious,  and  doubtful,  in- 
soniuch  that  the  commanders  about  the  prince  sent  up  to  the  \nn^, 
for  a  recruit  ofp6wer;  the  king  asking  the  messenger,  whether  ha^ 
son  was   wounded  or  slain,  and  being  answered  No,  he  upplied^ 
'Ihen  tell  them  who«ent  jou,  th^t,  as  long  as  my  soA  is  al)?t, 
they  send  no  more  to -me,  for   my  will  is,  that  he'  wUi  his  spun, 
and  have  (he  honour  of  this  day.   So  the  combatants,  on  both  sides, 
.being  wonderfully  eager,  the  French  king  had  liia  horse  killed  under 
him,  and  so  withdrew ;'  which  being  known  by  the  English,  it 
added  much  to  their  courage,  so  that  soon  after,   they  became 
masters  of  the  field,  and  being  in  heat  of  blood,  they  made  no  pri- 
soners, but  put  all  to  the  sword  ;  so  that  the  number  of  the  French 
slain  surmounted  the  if  hole  army  of  the  English,  for  there  M\ 
about  thirty-thousand  of  the  enemy,  the  chief  whereof  was  the 
duke  of  Alenzon,  the  dukes  of  Bourbon  and   Lorrain,   the  earl  of 
Flanders,  the  dauphin  de  Viennois  son  to  Imbert,  who  afterwards 
f^ve  the  province  of  Dauphiny  to  the  French  king,  provided  his 
6r^tson  should  be  called  Dauphin  inperpetuuin.f  and,  as  a  corollary 
totbis  mighty  victory,  the  next  day  aending  scouts  abroad,  there «a« 
anotbt^r  French  army  discovered,  under  the  conduct  of  the  arch» 
bishop  of  Roan,  whom  the  English  encountered  also,  and  utterly 
defea1«d.     1  h^'ne  was  one  passage  very  remarkable  in  this  battle, 
ivhereof  sir  Walter  Rawleigh  makes  mention  :     '  That,  a  day  before 
the  engagemefk^,  the  king  sent  one  captain  David  Gam,  a  Wetefa- 
man,  to  explore  and  view  the  Fpeuch  army ;    which  he  did,  vith^ 
DQ  less  dang(  rthan  fidelity,  and  brought  word,  that  there  were,  in 
the  enemy's  army,  men  enough  to  kill,  enough  to  take  prisoners^ 
and  enough  to  run  away  ;    which  proved  true,  and  so  the  W^lch 
captain  was  knighted  in  the  field.' 

lhi<8  mig4ily  victory  was  seconded,  a  few  years  after,  by  another 
inorf  men  orable;  for  the  Black  prini'4i,  having  now  won  his  spurs, 
and  bt  iig  tapered  up  to  his  full  growth,  was  sent  to  Gascoigne, 
wheie,  tie  truce  beint?  expirrd,  he  over-runs  all  the  country,  as  far 
as  Touiaine.  Thet^npon  John,  the  then  French  king,  raised  'a.po- 
tent  ariny,  more  numerous  than  that  at  Cref»sy,  and  going  to  mA 
out  the.Prinre  of  Wales,  he  beard  of  him  about  Poictiers,  having 
pot  above  ten-thc)usand  effectkva  men,  in  his  whole  army,  and  they 
also  having  bi'en  tiffed  with  long  marches,  whereas  the  French  were 
fretih,  and  were  six  tines  as  numy.  Whereupon  th«  prince,  being  ad- 
Tisi'd  to  turn,  fialls  about  towards  Bourdeaux,  when  he  was  suddenly 
fiurrotmded  by  the  French  army ;  uponwbich,  a  battle  being  intend- 
ed, there  came  two  cardinals,  to  mediate  an  accommodation.  But 
the  French  king  wouid  kearken  to  none,  unless  the  prince,  MB  a 
■vanquished  man,  would  ^rendesr  op  himself,  and  his  whole  army,  to 
discretion.  This  was  of' bard  digiestioti,  tx>  a  prince  of  sudi  a  cp«- 
rage,  therefore  he  answered  :  •  <'>l)vat,'at  th«  mediation  of  the  bo4y 
father,  he  was  willing  to  restoMsoch  places,  which  he,  had  taken  en 
bonne  guerre,  provided  this  might  be  done  without  prejudice  to  -hi^ 
honour,  whereof  he^  wsls  accountable  to  thekini^  bis  father,  &c.  Tht 
Freocb  kiog,  not  ihearkening  to  lyia,  «8o\w4t*^(gBfcv  ^wa^^L 
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tkc  prince  alsa  resolved,- for  hie  part,  to  part  with  his  life,  at  as 
high  a  rate  as  he  eoold  in  such  a  straight.  Wherefore,  making  a 
yhtue  of  nt^eVsity,  by  a  happy  providence,  he  maices  a  choice  of  an 
advantageous  grounrd ;  for,  Ending  that  the  French  army  consisted 
mosrt  in  cAvalry,  he  intrenched  among  the  adjacent  Vineyards, 
where,  when  the  French  horse  furiously  entered,  being  wrapped 
and  entangled  atnong^^t  the  vines,  the  English  archers  did  so  ply, 
pelt,  and  gall  them,  that  being  thereby  disorded,  unranked, '  and 
routed,  the  whole  army,  in  a  short  time,  was  totally  defeated. 
But  it  seems;  that  this  l>attle  if^s  not  so  fierce  as  that  of  CrenS^, 
where  no  quarter  was  given-;  for  in  this  a  great  number  of  prison- 
ers were  made>  among  whom  was  kir^  John  himself^  and  Philip 
his  3ronngest  son,  whom  the  prince  brought  to  England ;  «nd,  as 
the  French  historians  themselves  confess,  he  was  so  civil  unto  him 
all  the  while^  that,  he  knew  not  whether  he  was  in  quality  of  a  free 
king,  or  of  a  captive. 

And  here  a  fair  occasion  is  given  to  discover,  and  vindicate  a 
great  truth,  touching  the  individual  person,  who  first  took  king 
John;  and  he  was  a  Welch  gentleman,  one  Howel,  of  the  life*  guard 
tp  the  prince,  which  guard  used  ta  carry  a  kind  of  battle-axes,  or 
partisans.  This  Howel,  it  seems,  being  one  of  them,  in  the  con- 
fused medley,  a  lid  fury  of  the  fis[ht^  did  fortunately  meet  with  the 
king,  and  seized  upon  him;  but;  suddenly  in  tite  hurly-buHey. 
some  Frenchmen  of  the  prince's  army  rush'd  in,  and  the  king, 
knowing  one  of  them^  called  to  him,  whose  name  was  M yrohrecht 
de  Artois,  who  going  on,  with  others,  to  present  the  prisoner  to  the 
prince,  there  was  a  contest  who  took  him  first,  and  the  king  was 
de^iired  to  point  at  him;  so  be  pointed  at  Howel,  and  said,  *  This 
is  the  man  who  took  me.'  There  are  authentick  records  in  some 
Wdcli  manuscripts  that  confirm  this;  moreover,  they  have  a 
general  tradition,  and  some  songs,  which  continue  fresh  to  this 
day,  how  Howel  did  put  a  bridle  in  the  French  king^  mouth,  with 
many  other  expressions,  touching  this  great  act.  Now,  for  that 
signal  exploit,  the  prince  knighted  hrm  in  the  fi^ld,  and  he  was 
ever  after  called,  sir  Howel  y  FuyaH,  sir  Howel  with  the  ax;  he 
had  the  constahle^^hip  of  Crykyth  castle  given  him,  with  the  farms 
of  ChcRter  milU,  and  other  considerable  things  conferred  upon 
him ;  w  hich  surely  would  not  have  been,  but  for  the  merit  of  some 
high  signal  service.  The  British  records  (besides  tradition  and 
common  report)  that  mentioned  this,  were  to  be  found  in  John 
Wynn's  library,  an  honourable  knowing  knight,  who  was  a  curious 
collector  of  antiquities. 

These  and  many  other  glorious  exploits  were  done  by  this  kitig 
in  France,  who  ceased  not  his  pursuits  till  he  had  got  the  key  of 
It  hangin?  at  his  girdle,  to  wit,  the  town  of  Calais,  that,  in  those 
days,  was  looked  npon  to  be  impregnable,  which  he  carried,  after  a 
long  i»iege.  This  king's  Te!|;n  is  also  memorable  upon  many  other 
account^ ;  as  for  the  institution  of  the  noble  Order  of  the  G«.Kt<tt  % 
for  removing  the  ataple  of  WocA,  from  ¥Wl\Aet*\x!A.o^?A\q^ft.\%>^^  ^«t 
that  gretii  ebsaapiim  agtinst  ]|oai€«  thefraicMA^V^^Sv  ^^^^^^ 
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bi«  own  numerous  issue,  by  his  heroick  queen  Philippa,  being  no 
less  t]fian  seven  sons,  and  five  daughters.  His  sons  were  these,  Ed-* 
ward  the  Black  Prince,  the  hopes  of  England,  and  who  died  before 
his  father;  William  of  Hatfield,  Lionel  duke  of  Cmrence,  John  of 
Gaunt  duke  of  Lancaster,  Edmund  of  Langley,  duke  of  York,  Wil* 
liam  of  Windsor,  and  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Glocester.  He 
died  at  Richmond  in  iS??)  when  he  h$d  reigned  fifty  years  and 
odd  months. 

Hie  cause  of  the  war,  betwixt  the  English  and  French,  in  Edward' 
the  Third's  time,  was  a  claim  to  the  crown  and  kingdom  of 
France,  in  right  of  his  mother  Isabel,  which  they  would  make 
invalid  by  their  Salick  (or  distaff  law)  to  which  the  greatest 
civilians  do  allow  no  essence  at  all ;  and  Da  Haitian,  the  great 
<  French  historian,  hath  no  better  opinion«of  it,  but  to  be  a  meer 
chimera,  or  imaginary  thing,  but  of  this  more  presently. 

Of  the  Salick  Law. 

^  HERE  I  judge,  it  no  way  impertinent  to  be  a  little  more  par** 
'  ticular  yet,  touching  the  claim  of  this  king  Edward  to  the  crown 
'  of  France,  and  what  grounds  the  French  had,  by  virtue  of  this 
'  Salick  Law,  for  the  exclusion  of  him,  claiming  from  a  female. 

*  And,  first,  we  will  briefly  state  his  claim,  as  it  then  stood,  and 
'  then  come  to  the  law  itself,  and  it  was  thus :  Philip  the  Fourth, 
^  simamed  the  Fair,  had  three  sons,  Lewis  the  Contentious,  Philip 
^  the  Long,  and  Charles  the  Fair  (all  these  successively  reigned 

*  after  him,  and  died  without  issue  inheritable) ;  he  had  likewise  a 
. '  daughter  named  Isabel  (I  purposely  omit  the  other,  being  foreign 

'  to  the  present  afiair)  married  to  Edward  the  Second,  king  of  Eng« 

*  land,  and  so  was  mother  to  Edward  the  Third.  The  issue  male 
'  of  Philip  the  Fair  thus  failing,  Philip  son  and  heir  of  Charles, 

*  earl  of  Valois,  Beaumont,  &c.  (who  was  brother  to  JPhilip  the 
^  Fair),  Uid  claim  to  the  crown  as  next  heir  male,  against  king  Ed* 
'  .ward,  who  made  answer  to  the  objection  of  the  Salick  Law,  that 

*  (admitting  it  was  as  they  asserted)  yet  he  was  heir  male,  though 

*  descended  of  a  daughter ;  and  this,  in  a  publick  assembly  of  the 

*  states  of  France,  first  about  the  protectorship  of  th6  womb  (for 
^  queen  Joan,  dowager  of  Charles  the  Fair,  was  left  with  child,  and 
^  delivered  of  a  daughter  named  Blanch,  afterwards  dutchess  of 
'  Orleans)  was  had  in  solemn  dispute  by  lawyers  on  both  sides,  and 
'  applied,  at  length,    also  to  the  direct  point  of  inheriting  the 

*  erown,  and  so  adjudged  against  king  Edward.    What  followed 

*  hereupon  we  have,  in  some  measure,  traced  in  the  preceding  his- 

*  tory  of  his  wars,  and  are  more  at  large  recorded  in  Walsin^am, 
'  Froissart,  iEmilius,  and  a  multitude'  of  more  modern  writers; 
^  whereby  it  appears,  and  will  in  the  wars  of  this  king's  successors 
'  in  France,  how  the  denial  of  this  sovereignty  to  him,  by  the 

*  French,  cost  the  lives  of  many  thousands  of  their  men,  and  in<- 
'  volved  that  country  into  long  and  miserable  calamities. 

^But  as  for  the  law  itself^  whereby  ti^ey  is^xeXje.Tidk.^4  %\iOdl  a^v  «s^ 
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^  elusion  of  bicD,  it  may  well  be  said  with  Drayton  in  bis  Poly- 

*  Albion>  that  every  mouth  speaks  of  it,  but  few  understand  the 

*  thing  itself,  or  so  much  as  the  etymology  of  its  name ;  and  there- 
'  fore,  to  clear  this  poii^,  as  well  as  we  can,  we  are  necessitated  to 
^  ascend  a  little  higher  than  these  timeS|  wherehi  it  was  made  use 
'  of,  in  prejudice  lo  the  English  clairp,  and  to  begin  with  the  ori- 

*  ginal  of  the  Francks,  with  whom  they  affirm  it  was  brought  into 
'  France.  The  Francks  therefore  (according  to  many  modern  his^ 
^  torians)  came  originally  from  Asia,  into  German}^,  though  others, 
^  and  perhaps  upon  better  grounds>;  make  their  original  to  be  in 

*  Germany  itself;  but  this  is  certain^-that,  upon  the  decline  of  ile 
'  Roman  empire,  they  inhabited  Franconia,  a  province  of  Ger« 
'  many,  and  about  the  year  four  hundred  and  thirteen,  or,  accord- 
^  ing  to  Davila,  one  hundred  tod  nineteen,  invaded  Frane%  under 

*  Pharamond,  whom  they  chose  to  be  their  king  and  leader  (which 

'  Pharamond  they  make  to  be  son  to  Marcovir,  a  prince  that  go-^ 
'  verned  them  in  Franconia).  But^  6rst,  before  they  began  their  ex- 

<  peditlon,  they  held  a  general  assembly,  near  unto  a  river  named 

<  Sala,  and  there,  by  the  advice  of  the-  Salii,  their  priests,  or  as 
'  others  of  the  Salians,  whom  they  make  to  be  the  same  with 
'  Fraiicks,  enacted  laws  for  government,  and  a^Bong^t  the  rest,  one 
'  for  the  exclusion  of  females,  from  inheriting  the  crown,  whi<;h 

*  from  the  aforesaid  appellations  (whether  one  or  all,  it  matters 
'  not)  came  to  be  denominated  the  Salick  Law.  But  Goropius,  that 
'  fetches  all  out  of  Dutch,  and  this  perhaps  more  tolerably  than 

<  many  of  his  other  etymologies  ^deriving  the  Saliaus  name  from 

'  Sal,  which,  in  contraction,  he  makes  to  be  from  Sadel,  inventors    i 
^  whereof,  says  he,  the  Salians  were)  interprets  them  to  be  as  much 
'  as  horsemen,  a  name  fitly  applied  to  the  warlike  and  most  lioble 
'  persons  of  any  nation,  as  Equites  in  Latin,  Chevaliers  in  French, 
'  and  Marchog  in  Welch,  do  very  well  agree  to.  So  that,  upon  the 

<  whole,  the  Salick  Law  is  made  by  him  to  be  as  much  as  a  Chival- 

*  rous  Law ;  and  Salick  Land,  Qua  ad  equestris  oritn%$  digfutaiem 

*  Sf  in  capite  summo  Sf  in  ceteris  membris  canservandam .  pertinebat ; 

*  which  very  well  agrees  with  a  sentence,  given  in  the  parliament 

*  at  Bourdeaux,  upon  an  ancient  will,  devising  all  the  testator's 

*  Salick  lands,  which  was  in  point  of  judgment  interpreted  to  be  a 

*  fief;  and  who  knows  not,  but  that  fiefs  were  originally  military 

*  gifts.  But,  if  things  be  so,  how  then  comes  Salick  to  extend  to 

*  the  crown,  which  is  held  to  be  meerly  without  tenure  ?  Therefore 
'  (saith  a  later  lawyer)  Ego  scio  legem  Salicam  agere  de  prvoato  pO" 

*  trimonio  tanium,  I  know  the  Salick  law,  intends  only  private  pos- 
'  sessions.     Again,  there  are  some  who  pretend  to  give  us  the  names 

*  of  the  compilers  of  this  law  (and  not  this  alone,  but  of  many 

'  others,  as  they  say)  viz.  Wisogast,  Bodogast,  Salogast,  and  Win-  - 

*  dogast,  wise  counsellors,  about  that  Pharamond's  reign.  The  text 

<  of  it  in  this  part  is  offered  us  by  Claude  de  Seissel,  bishop  of  Mar* 

*  seilles,  Bodin,  and  other  French  writers,  as  if  it  were  as  ancient  as 

*  the  origrinal  of  the  name,  in  these  words :  De  terra  Salica  tiu(Ca 

'  portig  hareditatis  mulieri  veniat,  sti  ad  virilem  uxunv  tota  terra 
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'  Kereditds  perveniat.  No  part  of  the  Salick  land  can  ckscend  to  the 
'  ddo^hter,  iiHt  all  to  the  male,  and  in  substtncei  ^s  »f  referred  to 
'  the  person  of  the  kin|r's  heir  female.  So  much  h  remembered  by 

<  that  ^eat  Civilian  Baidu9,  and  divers  •tbers,  but  rath«r.  as  a* 
'  custom,  than  any  particular  law,  aB  an  author  of  tbit  kin^douaf 

*  hath  expTwsly  written :  Ce  n'  est  point  une  hye  ecritte,  nutU  nee  Me 
'  nauSj  que  itoiu  fC  atom  point  inveftter,  mais  V  amM  fuisse  de  la  nattwe 

*  meme,  qui  ie  rums  y  ainsi  apris  4*  dx^nne  cet  tHstimet;  l^at  is,  thts.is 

*  no  law  written,  but  learned  of  nature.     But  why  the  same  ai^tb^r 

*  dares  affirm,  that  king  Edward  yielded  upon  this  point  to  the  French 

<  Philip  de  Valots,  I  wonder,.: sec in^ir  all  stories  and  carriage!  of 

<  state,  in  those  times,  are  so  manifestly  opposite.  Becanus  under- 
'  takes  a  conjecture  of  the  iint  cafloee,  which  excluded  Gynsecocracy 

<  among  them,  guessing  it  to  be  upon  their  observation  of  the  mis^ 
'  fortune  in  war,  wbich  their  neighbours,  the  Bructerans  (a  people 

:^  about  the  now  Over-Iss^,  in  the  Netherlands,  from  near  whotn 
'  he,  as  many  others  first,  derives  the  Francks)  endured  in  the  traid 

*  of  Vespa»iian,  under  the  conduct  and  empire  of  one  Velleda,  a  lady 

*  even  of  divine  esteem  amongst  them.  The  learned  Drayton,  wbd 
^  has  particularly  treated  of  this  subject,  leaves  it  at  )ast  ia  Am** 
'  pence,  and  coDcludes  thus :' 

But,  howsoever  the  law  be  in  truth,  or  iaterpretable  (for  it  might 
ill  beseem  me  to  offer  determination^  in  a  matter  of  this  kind)  it  is 
certain,  that,  to  this  day,  they  have  an  usage  of  ancient  time,  which 
commits  to  the  care  of  some  of  the  greatest  peers,  that  they,  when 
'  the  queen  is  in  child-birth,  be  present,  and  warily  observe,  lest  the 
ladies  privily  should  counterfeit  the  inheritable  sex,  by  supposing 
some  other  made,  when  the  true  birth  is  female,  or,  by  any  such 
means,  wrong  their  anrient  custom  royal.     '  But,  by  his  favour, 

*  this  is  a  custom  in  England  as  well  a«  in  France,  where  the  (b* 
'  males  do  notwithstanding  inherit  the  crown,  and  never  any  law 
^  pretended  to  the  contrary.  I  shall  therefore  conclude  upon  the 
'whole  with  this  one  remark,  that  notwithstanding  the  many  vih 
'  lumes  that  have  been  writ  to  justify  king  Edward  and  hie  succea- 
'  8ors  title  to  France  (though  it  is  true  the  English  in  that  age  werd 
'better  skilled  in  the  sword  than  in  the  pen)  and  the  great  dust 
'  that  has  been  taised  by  the  French  under  pretence  of  this  Salick 
'  law,  to  impede  his  way  to  their  crown :  yet  after  all  it  appears 
'  cli^rly  to  me,  that  the  aforesaid  duchess  of  Orleans  had  a  better 
'  title  than  either  king  Edward  or  Philip  de  Valois,  for  she  was 
'  daughter  to  Charles  the  Fair,  the  la<it  king  of  the  Caputian  line; 
'  whereas  Edward  was  descended  only  from  Isabella,  sister  to  this 
'  same  king.  And  as  for  Philip  de  Valois,  his  pretensions  had  little 
'  of  reality  in  them,  when  it  is  plain  Hugh  Capet  descended  from  a 
'  female  of  the  Carolovinian  line,  yet  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 

*  France;  and  where  was  their  Salick  law  then,  whereof  they  afler- 
'  wards  so  much  boasted  that  it  was  bom  with  them,  and  never 

*  writ,  but  taught  by  nature  !* 
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.RICfiARD  ri.  " 

fiON  to  Edward  t\)t  BlttCk*  Priuce,  by  Joan  Ills  Wife,  diwi^hter  to 
Ednlund,  earl  of  Kent,  thevyoiiogest  son  of  king  E/i vizard  the 
First,  succeeded  bis  ^andfatlier  king  Edu^srdtbe  Ihird,  being*  but 
eleven  years  o1d«  but  liad  ndtther  bis  wigdom  nor  good  fou-tune. 
From  Bourdeaiix,  his  birt1i*pUcfe,  where  his  father  kept  his  rew- 
dence  as  dake  of  Aqnitaiii,  he  v<as< called  Kichard  of  Bourdeaux. 
Jn  his  minority  tie  was  governed  by  hi^  uncles^  the  dukes  of  Lan* 
caster  and  Gloucester ;.- his  reign  was  at  first  mu^h  disturbed  with 
the  Scots, -amid  there  wdte  also  diverse  trarersel^  of' war,  efpecially 
by  sea,  with  France;  -for  it  he 'French  began*  to  improve  in  navigate' 
tion>  aiid  did  ul!s  much  mischief,  for  they  hunit  a  good  pact  of  Rye^ 
Hastings^  -and  Portsmouth,  adfancing  itito  the;  river  .a»!  far  as 
Gi'aveseiid,  where  they  likewise' took  booties,  and  btirrit  alfiiost  all 
the  place.  They  also  took  footing  hi  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  werdl^ 
sodn  repelled:  sir  John  Arundel,^ being  sent  with,  iei -considerable 
fleet  to  Bfetagne/ was  disasteronsly  cast  awa^, 'wiijft  above  1000 
persons  inore,  whereof  sboie  \^ere  of  rank  and  gallfiintry.  Bat,  a 
*  little  after,  sir  Hugh  Cavcrly.  and  sir  Thdmas  Piercy  being  made 
admirals,  they  so  scowered  and  secured  the  seas,  and  they  took 
such  a  world  of  prizes,  that  French  wines  were  sold  in  London  for 
a  mark  a  ton;  and  it  is  a. passage  of  some  remark,  how  otie  John 
Philpot,  a  citizen  of  London,  manned  out  a  fleet,  at  his  own 
charge,  took  prizes,  and  did  maiiy  exploits  against  the  French, 
yet  at  his  return  he  was  quesiiioned  for  setting  forth  men  of  war 
without  a  warrant  froiii  king  and  council. 

This  reign  i6  also  reni^rkable  for  the  famous  rebellion  of  Wat. 
Tyler  and  Jack  Straw,  for  the  expeditions  of  .the  duke  of  Lancaster 
to  Spain,  but  especially  for  that  famous  interview  between  the 
kings  of  England  and  France,  between  Calais  and  St.  Omers,  ma- 
Bag«d  with  all  the  ceremony,  pK>mp  and  grandeur,  that  could  be, 
imagined,  and  where  a  knot  of  friendship  was  tied,  by  kinglti- 
({hard's  taking'  the  lady  Isabella  to  wifisl,  the  kiilg  of  France'f 
daughter,  he  being  then  a  widower,  as  having  buried  qaeen  Anne, 
the  king  of  Bohemians  daughter,  about  two  years  befone.  This  king, 
after  migtch  male-adotiinistration,  was«  at  length,  deposed,  when  he 
had  reigned  twenty-two  years  and  about  three  months,  and  was 
fOon  after  murdefed  iA  Pomfi^  Castle  in  Yorkshire; 

COMMONLY  called  Betiry  of  BoUingbroke»  the  first  king  of 
this  line,  was  son  to  John  of  Gaunt^  duke  of  Lancaster,  foiirth  son 
of  iBdward  the  Third.  He  cam^  to  the  crown:  by  the  power  of  the 
sword,  but  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  the  issue  of  Lionti 
duke  of  Clarence,  third  son  to  the  said  king  £dward,  being  laki 
aside,  that  had  a  precedent  right.  He  was  a  prince  of  singular 
prowess,  but  most  part  of  his  time  was  taken  up  in  suppressing  of 
rebellions  at  home,  and  in  the  old  trade  of  warring  witk  S^«\JAi\4% 
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whereat  the  French  grew  insolent,  fitted  out  divers  fleets,  and  at- 
tempted the  coasts  of  England,  first  under  the  Count  of  St.  Paul, 
who  landed  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  7000  men,  where  he  burnt 
some  villages,  but  the  island  grew  quickly  too  hot  for  him.  Ply- 
mouth also  was  plundered,  and  divers  houses  burnt,  whereupon  the 
Western  men  were  permitted  to  set  out  ships  of  war,  whereby 
they  sufficiently  revenged  themselves  of  the  French,  and  at  one 
time  took  forty  sail.  The  French  take  footing  again  iii  the  U\e  of 
Wight,  with  1000  men,  but  they  were  repelled,  with  the  slaughter 
of  many  hundreds.  Afterwards  the  admiral  of  Britany.  with  the 
lord  of  Castile,  and  thirty  sail,  attempt  Dartmouth,  where,  at  a 
fierce  assault,  Du  Castile  was  slain,  with  his  two  brothers. 

The  English,  during  this  reign,  had  occasion  also  to  signalise 
themselves  by  land  in  France,  upon  two  several  occasions ;  for  a 
great  feud  happening  between  the  duke  of  Burgundy  (whom  the 
•-French  king  apd  his  eldest  son  favoured)  and  the  duke  of  Orleans^ 
whose  fiither  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  procurement  of  tb^ 
former,  it  came  at  last  to  open  wars  between  them.  But  Burgundy, 
finding  his  adversary  had  powerful  assistance  from  the  kings  of 
Navarre  and  Arragon,  the  dukes  of  Btturia,  Bretagne,  and  others, 
makes  his  application  to  king  Henry  for  aid,  who  at  first  gave  him 
good  counsel,  and  aflerwards  sent  him  good  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel,  the  famous  sir  John  Oldcastle, 
lord  Cobham,  and  others,  with  which  reinforcement  he  prerniled 
powerfully  against  his  enemy,  insomuch  that,  about  a  year  after* 
Orleans  also  becomes  a  suiter  to  the  same  king  Henry,  for  assist- 
ance against  Burgundy;  which  the  king  also  granted,  and  dis- 
patched away,  under  the  command  of  Thomas  duke  of  Clarence, 
Edward  duke  of  York,  &c.  many  valiant  men  who  landed  in  Nor* 
mandy  where  Orleans  was  to  meet  them,  but  did  not  at  the  time 
appointed.  However,  they  prosecuted  their  design,  and  took  many 
strong  places,  and  at  lengtli  Orleans  and  Garence  met,  and  having 
settled  their  affairs,  the  English  departed  to  their  winter  quarteA 
in  Aquitain.  Henry,  like  a  wise  prince,  designed  to  make  use  of 
these  dissensions  in  France,  and  expressed  as  much  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  saying, '  Behold  now  is  the  acceptable  time, 
let  us  go  into  France,  and  win,  with  small  ado,  that  which  is  our 
right ;'  but,  being  then  labouring  under  a  great  sickness,  he  was 
by  his  lords,  with  great  difficulty,  persuaded  to  the  contrary ;  and 
thus  ended  his  wars  in*  France,  he  himself  dying  soon  after  this 
last  expedition  under  Clarence,  to  wit,  on  the  20th  of  March,  anno 
1412,  aged  46,  when  he  had  reigned  thirteen  years,  and  about  six 
months,  and  w^s  buried  at  Canterbury  by  his  first  wife  the  lady 
Mary,  daughter  to  Bohun  earl  of  Essex.  He  had  issue  four  sons, 
Henry,  that  succeeded  him,  Thomas  duke  of  Clarence,  John  duke 
of  Bedford,  and  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester,  of  whom  it  was 
said  they  could  not  be  distinguished  for  their  excellency,  save  that 
Henry  was  the  eldest.  He  had  also  two  daughters,  Blanch  duchess 
of  Bavaria,  and  Philippa  queen  of  Denmark. 
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The  causes  of  Ibis  war  were  fir^t  self-prasenration^  and  that  the 
French  assisted  the  Scots  against  Englandj:  and  had  also  sent 
13000  men  to  Owen  Gleodower,  a  British  {Prince,  who  was  up  ia 
arms  against  the  kiog,  but,  a  few  days  after  they  landed  at  Mil- 
ford- Haven^  they  ran  agMn  back  to  their  ships. 

ttfiNRY  V. 

COMMONLY  called  I^pry  of  Monmouth,  the  eldest  son  of 
Henry  IV.  proved  a  great  prince,  was^  mirror  of  magnanimity, 
and  stands  to  this  day  ope  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our  English 
chronicles.  He  no  sooner  mounted  the  throaey  but  be  had  his  eye 
preft^ntly  upon  France,  for  recovering  his  royal  right  to  that  crown; 
in  order  whereunto  be  altered  in  hifi  arms  the  bearings  of  semy  de* 
luces,  and  quartered  the  three  full  flower-de-luces  as  France  did 
bear  them.  TbereupQn  he  sent  the  duke  of  Exeter  in  a  magnificent 
ambpssy,  attended  with  500  horse  to  Paris,  to  demand  the  crown^ 
apd  repeinng  no  satisfactory  answer,  but  rather  a  jeer,  the  Dauphin 
sending  king  Henry  a  sackful  of  racket  court*balls,  to  employ  hia 
time ;  he  replied.  That,  for  every  one  of  those  balls,  he  had  so  many 
fiery  bullets  to  baody  sit  thie  proudest  towers  of  France,  as  he 
should  quickly  find ;  and  so  be  presently  got  over,  and  encountered 
the  French  army  at  Agencourt,  the  French  king  himself  being  at 
the  head  of  it,  which  he  utterly  overthrew,  and  took  more  prisoners 
than  he  uad  Aomoipa  soldieis.  The  battle  was  fought  upon  a  Sun- 
day niomixig  abemt  the  time  of  high  masa ;  for  having  sent  notice  ta 
Kngla^  before,  that  extraordioary  prayers  should  be  made  in  all 
ciwchea  about  Jco  Velock  in  the  morning,  he  stood  upon  the  de- 
leosive  pift  all  the  while,  till  then;  but  then,  making  a  moving 
oration:  to  his  whole  array,  and,  among  other  strains,  telling  them, 
bow  aU  Enf^nd  was  praying  for  them  at  that  very  hour,  he  ob- 
tained a  most  glorious  andcompleat  victory.  Besides  that  great 
VAf^i  {Met y,  another  of  policy  was  used  ;.  for  the  king,  to  prevent 
thar  ifory  /of  die  :FceQch  cavalry,  appointed  divors  stakes,  studded 
witii  iixm  at  both  ends,  of  about  six  feet  long,  to  be  pitched  behind 
the  ttffehers^  and  Atrdered  litat  pioneers  ahould  attend  to  remove 
difiKt,  as  they  ahould  be  directed,  which  invention  conduced  much 
to  the  good  sucoess  of  the  iKtion.  The  king  himself  charged  the 
duke  of  Alei^zoD,  who,  being:  beaten  off  hia  horse,  was  slain.  There 
was  also  a.  great  slaughter  cSf  all  kind  of  French  prisoners,  because 
the  number  was  so  greats  tkat- tfibthing  eould  give  assurance  of 
safety,  but  by  tmaktng  them  away;.  ' 

'  At  length,. after  many  WHmderful  foats  and  successea performed, 
eapeciaUy  by  tiiinself  and i  noble  brothers  the  dukes  of  Clarence, 
Bedford,  and  6leooest^,:he.iaa8,  upon  articles  agreed  between  him 
and  Charles  VI,,ftlien  Ifing  of  France,  made  recent  of  that  kingdom, 
and  pioclaimed  ^botk  eheiw'  and.  in  Engkina  heir  apparent  to  the 
Ibrench'crowu,  aiiddid^cthereupon/take  Katberine,  tne  said  king's 
daughter  to  wife ;.  but'dhelDauphiti  ^tfterwhrds  Charles  VII.)  who 
judged  himself  muob  dggrieyed  toereb^y  ihade  a  strong^^rt^  ^  ^l^ 
kingdom,  and  iMtb  a'  great  ignMj^  i«Ml  iiege  to  t\M^  W«nGi  ^  ^^^wda.^^ 


i 
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which  king  Henry  was  so  concerned  at,  that  he  resolved  to  go  in 
person  to  the  raising  of  it.  But  he  was  so  eager  and  over-hasty  in 
his  inarch,  that  he  could  reach  no  further  than  Senlis  (trusting  to 
his  brother  the  duke  of  Bedford's  care  in  the  prosecuting  of  that 
design,  who  relieved  the  town,  and  obliged  the ODauphin  to  retreat), 
and  there  his  fever  so  increased  upon  him^  that  he  made  his  last 
wil1>  and  appointed  his  jewels  to  be  sold  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts,  and  ordained  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  to  be  regent 
of  France  and  Normandy,  and  so  died  at  Vincennes,  leaving  no 
issue  but  a  young  soti,-  whose  education  he  left  to  the  cardinal  of 
Winchester,  and  the  government  of  England,  during  his  minority, 
to  Humphry,  duke  of  Gloucester,  being  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1422, 
aged  thirty-eight,  and  having  reignea  nine  years  and  odd  months. 
He  had  the  mortification  to  have  his  brother  Clarence  slain  with 
many  fine  soldiers,  at  the  siege  of  Bauge  in  Anjou,  before  he  died, 
but  was  otherwise  in  all  attempts  successful,  and  is  renowned  upon 
all  accounts,  but  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  his  piety  to  God,  to 
whom  he  gave  all  the  glory  of  his  victories. 

•      *  ' 

The  ground  of  this  war  was  the  former  claim  to  the  crown  and  , 

kingdom  of  France. 

HENRY  VI. 

COMMONLY  called  Henry  of  Windsor,  proved  a  religious  ^ 
prince;,  but  weak  and  unfortunate ;  he  began  his  reign  when  he  * 
was  eight  years  old,  and  was  crowned  king  of  France  at  Paris,  anno 
1431,  to  w^om  the  nobles,  provost,  and  chief  burgesses  sware  feal- 
ty; but  lost  it^  five  years  after,  to  Charles  the  Seventh,  and  the  loss 
of  that  drew  on  the  loss  of  the  whole,  but  it  was  not  without  much 
struggling.  The  beginning  of  his  reign,  which  all  persons  feaied 
would  have  been  the  worst,  proved  quite  contrary,  and  was  the 
most  prosperous ;  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  wisdom,  care,  and 
resolution  of  those  brave  men  that  his  father  appointied  to  guald 
him  and  his  dominions.  Tlirags  prospered  in  France,  whilst  the 
heroick  Bedford  lived,  who  won  many  towns  and  forts,  and  proved 
victor  in  several  encounters  and  battles,  especially  that  great  battle 
of  Verneuil,  where  (as  a  Prench  author  confesseth)  Bedford,  Salia« 
bury,  and  Sufiblk  did  mighty  exploits,  and  defeated  the  whole 
French  power ;  about  which  time,  Bedtod,  as  regent,  was  obeyed 
in  all  places  Uirouch  Vimen,  Poictiers,  and  Picardy;  and  from 
Paris  to'Rheims,  Chalons,  and  Troyes,.  up  to  the  river  of  Loyr^; 
but  when  this  brave  prince  died,  which  was  about  the  fourteenUi 
year  of  Henry's  reign,  and  that  the  duke  of  Yoik  was  made  re* 
gent,  things  went  very  much  to  wrack  in  «Fi?ance.  Guienne  was 
the  last  province  in  France  that  held  out  foe  the  English^  where  wc 
lost  that  brave  captajn,  John,  lord  Talbot,  :lhe«firit  earl  of  Shrews* 
bury,  of  that  family,  and  ancestor  to  the  now  illustrious  duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  called  by  the  French  historians,  the  glory  of  thf 
£ngli^h  nation,  as  we  had  done  some  years  before,:  at  the  siege  of 
Qriwis,  tbc  raliant  earl  of  Salisbury;  a  siege  which  first  Faise4 
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the  fame  of  the  French  Amazon,  Joan,  the  sheperdess,  commonly 
called  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  whose  wonderful  courage  and  success 
proved  very  fatal  to  the  English  (though  she  was  afterwards  burnt 
at  Roan  for  a  witch),  and  which  did  not  a  little  contribute  to, hasten 
our  expulsion  out  of  that  kingdom;  all  places  at  length  being  re- 
duced, except  Calais,  and  the  Norman  isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
^c.  And  thus  was  the  old  prophecy  made  good,  ^  That  Henry  of 
Monmouth  should  win  all;  and  Henry  of  Windsor  should  lose  all ;' 
which  was  verified  to  some  purpose  in  this  king,  for,  to  the  former 
losses,  was  added  that  of  the  crown  of  England,  he  being  deposed, 
after  he  had  reigned  thirty-nine  years ;  but  lived  eleven  years  after, 
and  was  murdered  by  Crookback  Richard,  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
He  was  a  king  pious  in  an  intense  degree,  which  made  Henry  the 
Seventh  send  to  the  Pope,  to  have  Henry  the  Sixth  canonised  for  a 
saint ;  but  answer  was  given,  that  he  would  canonise  him  for  an 
innocent,  but  not  for  a  saint. 

The  cause  of  this  war,  in  this  king's  time,  was  the  revolt  of  the 
French  from  their  obedience  to  their  true  king. 

EDWARD  IV. 

ELDEST  son  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  and  first  of  this  line, 
*came  to  th&-«M>wn  by  riffht  of  descent,  from  king  Edward  the 
Third;  for  Anne,  his  grandmother,  was  daughter  of  Roger  Mor- 
timer, son  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  and  Philip  his 
wife,  sole  daughter  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  third  son  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third,  and  elder  brother  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancaster;  so  that  it  is  plain,  in  course  of  succession,  he  ha,d.a 
precedent  right  to  the  house  of  Lancaster.  He  was  fain  to  main- 
tain his  right,  as  he  had  got  it^  by  the  sword ;  for,  to  get  it,  no 
less  than  six  battles  had  been  fought  by  his  father  and  himself,  and 
aix  more,  to  secure .  it,  iirere  fo.ught  in  his  reign ;  but^  when  his 
affairs  began  to  receive  any  setUement,  he  revolves  upon  his  old 
right  to  the  kingdom  of  France;  wherefore,  upon  the  request  of 
the.  duke  of  Burgundy,  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  already  ac- 
tually in  war  with  the  French  king,  he  enters  into  an  alliance  with 
bim,  for  to  carry  it  on  with  united  forces.;  and  was  the  more  easily 
induced  hereunto,  because  of  the  assistance  France  had  lately, 
given  the  earl  of  Warwick,  queen  Margaret,  her  son,  prince  Ed- 
ward, and  their  accomplices,  against  him.  KiAg  Edward  makea 
very  great  preparations  for  this  expedition,  and  having  got  all 
things  in  readiness,  rendezvouses  -  at  Dover,  and  so,  from  thence, 
sails  in  a  fleet,  consisting  of  five  hundred  sail,  of  all  burthens 
(whereof,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  furnished  many)  and  lands  at 
Calais,  with  a  greater  force  .than  even  at  any  one  time,  came- into 
France ;  for  he  had  with  him  one  tho^^sand  five  hundred  gen  ii' 
arms,  being  all  nobles  and  gentlemen;  fifteen  thousand  archers  on 
horseback,  eight  thousand  common  soldiers,  wi*b  three  thousand 
pioneers  (three  thousand  English  being  at  the  same  Um*^  ^^"^^yd&o^ 
to  land  in  Bretagpe,  for  to  make  a  diveK^'von  on  t);^^  «^^ 
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But,  before  king  Edward  embarked,  be  gent  an  herald  from 
Dover,  to  tbe  king  of  France>  with  a  letter  of  defiance,  written  in 
such  language,  that,  my  author  is  persuaded,  could  never  be  of.  an 
Englishman's  penning  (so  little  esteem  had  the  English  nation,  at 
that  time,  for  their  learning,  in  the  world) ;  the  contents  of  the 
letter  were,  that  the  kinf^  should  yield  unto  him  the  kingdom  of 
Francci  that  so  he  might  restore  the  clergy  and  nobility  to  their 
antient  liberty,  and  ease  them  of  those  great  oppressions  they 
laboured  under,  &c.  which,  if  he  refused  to  do,  he  concluded  full  <^ 
meni^ces,  according  to  the  usual  form  in  that  kind.  The  French 
king  read  tbe  letter  softly  to  himself,  and  then  withdrawing  tp  an- 
other room,  sent  for  the  herald  to  come  before  him,  and  told  him, 
he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  confederacy  between  the  king,  his  mas- 
ter^ and  the  duke  of  Burgundy;  and  how  that  the  constable  of 
France  had  intelligence  also  with  the  king  of  England,  the  king 
having  married  his  niece ;  but,  adds  he,  he  will  deceive  the  king> 
your  master,  as  he  has  done  me  ;  and  as  for  Burgundy,  it  is  ma- 
nifest, he  foully  prevaricates,  for  he  is  already  retired  from  before 
Nunz;  and  at  last  concludes  wl^h  a  present  of  three  hundred 
crowns  to  the  herald,  and  a  promise  of  one  thousand  more,  if  a 
peace  were  concluded ,  and  got  him  to  engage  to  further  it  with 
all  his  might.  King  Edward  had  no  sooner  landed  at  Calais,  but 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  retires  (rom  before  Nunz,  and,  with  a  small 
retinue,  rides  to  the  king  at  Calais,  leaving  his  army,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  plunder  the  country  of  Lorrain  and  Barr.  From  Calnis 
th^y  both  departed,  and  passing  through  BoUoign,  marched  to 
Peronne,  where  the  English  were  but  coldly  entertained  by  the 
duke,  for  he  would  suffer  but  very  few  of  them  to  come  within  the 
gates,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  ths 
fielda.  There  it  was  the  duke  received  a  message  from  the  con- 
stable of  France,  whereby  he  excused  himself  for  not  delivering  of 
St.  Quintin;  alledging,  that  if  he  had  done  it,  he  could  have  done 
him  no  further  service  in  the  kingdom  of  France ;  but  added,  tfaiit, 
seeing  the  king  of  England  was  come  over  in  person,  he  would,  for 
the  future,  do  whatever  the  duke  should  command  him ;  and  gave 
him  his  faith  in  vmting^  he  would  serve  htm,  and  his  confederates, 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  against  all  opponents  whatsoever.  Tbe 
duke  delivers  the  constable's  Tetter  to  the  kingi  adding  some  thinp 
thereto  of  his  own  head ;  as  that  the  constable  would  certainfy 
deliver  up  St.  Quintin,  and  att -other  places  in  his  power,  as  soon  is 
ever  he  came  before  them;  which  the  king,  willing  to  believe, 
marches,  together  with  the  duke,  fortiiwith,  from  Peronne,  towards 
St.  Quintin  ;  the  English,  expecting  to  be  received  with  ringing  of 
bells,  approached  the  town  in  a  43apeless  manner;  but  had  a  quite 
contrary  entertainment,  ft>r  they,  from  the  town,  fired  their  cann<)D 
upon  them,  and,  withal,  made  a  sally  both  with  horse  and  t^fii, 
wherein  some  English  were  slain,  and  others  taken  prisoners. 

This  double  dealing,  both  of  the  constable  and  duke,  made  the 

k'mg  the  more  readily  heariten  to  the  overtures  of  peace  that  lihe 

French  IdngoSkred  him.  WheTefiQive,\u«kN\\U^iieatAmiei»4  com- 
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missioners  for  both  king^s  met;  "vi^hereof,  f6r  France,  were  the  baft- 
lard  of  Bourbon,  admiral,  the  brd  St.  Pet^,  and  bishop  of  Eureux; 
and  for  England,  the  lord  Howard,  one  Chaleilger,  and  doctor  Mor- 
ton;  where  it  was  agreed,  the  Pretich  king  should  pay  the  king  of 
England,  presently,  before  his  departure  Out  of  France,  setenty-two 
thousand  crowns,  towards  the  e^pence  of  the  Elnelish  army,  and 
fifty  thousand  crowns  a  year  for  ever;  and  that  the  Dauphin  should 
marry  king  Edward's  eldest  daughter,  and  have  the  duchy  of 
Guienne  for  her  maintenante*.  But,  at  the  king's  return,  the 
English  barons  held  it  to  be  an  inglorious  peace,  though  it  was  'said 
to  be  m&de  bv  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  a  dove  was  seen  to  be  often  on 
king  Edwarirs  tent,  auring  the  treaty.  But  the  last  article  Was 
never  performed,  for  the  t)iiuphiYi  Was  afterwards  married  to  Mar- 
garet, daughter  to  Maximilian,  archduke  Of  Austria,  so  much,  to 
the  disappointment  and  sorrow  of  king  Edward,  that  he  fell  sick 
upon  it  (as  Comines  says)  and  departed  this  life  &t  Westminstef, 
the  ninth  of  April,  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  when  he  had  reigned 
•twenty-two  years,  and  about  one  month,  anno  li83,  and  was  buried 
at  Windsor,  where  t)efore  he  had  provided  him  a  resting  place* 
This  kinof  had  three  concubines,  whereof  Jane  Shoar  was  one,  of 
whom,  he  would  say,  one  was  the  merriest,  another  the  wittiest, 
ind  the  third  the  holiest  harlot  in  his  realm. 

The  cause  of  this  war  was  a  defection  of  the  French  fVom  their 
loyalty  to  England,  in  conjunction  with  the  assistances  they  gave 
queen  Margaret,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  against  king  EdwardL 

EDWARD  V. 

ELDEST  son  of  king  Edward  the  Fourth,  was  not  above  twelve 
•years  of  age  when  his  father  died.  During  this  king's  short  reign 
(if  it  may  be  called  so)  there  was  neither,  nor  well  could  be,  any 
war,  or  act  of  hostility,  that  we  read,  between  England  and  France  | 
for  it  was  but  three  months  that  he  reigned :  for  Richard,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  his  uncle,  knowing  how  easy  a  step  it  was  from  the 
place  of  protector,  and  first  prince  of  the  blood,  to  the  crown, 
turned  every  stone  to  get  the  protectorship  from  the  lord  Rivers, 
the  king's  uncle,  by  the  mother's  side  ;  and  having  compassed  it, 
his  next  business  was  to  get  prince  Richard,  the  king's  brother, 
into  his  clutches,  also;  whom  the  queen-mother  was  fain  to  part' 
with,  in  great  afiQiction  and  struggling  of  nature,  for  she  delivered 
him  up,  as  it  were,  for  execution ;  and  the  protector,  who  wa» 
resolved  to  make  both  him  and  the  king  a  victim  to  his  ambition> . 
looks  upon  the  two  young  princes,  from  that  very  time,  as  two  birds 
in  a  cage,  that  should  not  be  long-lived ;  but,  to  blind  the  people, 
he  gave  orders  for  the  king's  coronation,  whilst  he  secretly  contrived 
with  the  duke  of  Buckingham  (bis  great  coadjutor  in  his  cursed 
designs)  to  fix  the  crown  upon  his  own  head.  Buckingham,  with 
bis  artifices,  forced,  in  a  manner,  the  city  to  a  complianee,  which, 

'     •See  the  tntt,  intitled,  the  old  l^renoh  way  of  inia«ii\»i  Xt«iieLt.v  VokN^VNX* 
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nolens  volens,  was  at  last  forced  to  proclaim  Richard,  king  of  Eng' 
land,  the  duke  pretending,  that  all  the  late  king's  issue  were  has- 
tar^,  and  the  protector  only,  true. heir  to  the  crown;  who,  when 
it  was  offered  unto  him,  by  the  duke,  in  the  name  of  the  city,  re- 
fused it,  with  a  counterfeit  angry  countenance ;  but  when  bis  pri* 
vado,  making  himself  the  mouth  of  the  assembly,  said,  that,,  if 
his  grace  would  not  accept  of  the  crown,  they  would  find  one  that 
should ;  then  he  was  pleased  to  take  it  upon  him  as  his  right. 

RICHARD  in. 

WAS  youngest  brother  to  Edward  the  Fourth,  of  whom  it  was 
said  he  was  born  with  teeth  in  his  head,  and  hair  on  his  shoulders. 
At  his  first  coming  to  the  crown,  he  tock  his  seat  in  the  court  oi 
King's  Bench,  where,  like  a  gracious  prince,  he  pronounced  par- 
don of  all  offences  committed  against  him,  to  insinuate  thereby  to 
the  people  what  a  blessed  reign  this  was  like  to  be ;  but  he  spared 
not  Uie  two  young  princes  Qien  in  the  Tower,  but  they  were,  by 
]^s  order,  stifled  in  their  beds.    This  reign  was  so  troublesome  at 
home,  that  Richard,  though  a  warlike  prince  in  himself,  had  not 
leisure  to  mind  his  affairs  abroad ;  for  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  great  instrument  of  all  his  villainies,  whether  through  the 
horror  of  the  said  murder,  or  some  other  resentment,  did,  most 
certainly,  from  that  time,  piroject  his  ruin,  who  had  been  the 
chief  instrument  of  his  elevation.    There  was  then  at  the  court  of 
the  duke  of  Bretagne,  in  France,  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  ihe 
next  heir  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  whose  advancement  to  the 
crown,  Buckingham  abd  others  resolved  upon,  with  proviso  that 
Heniy  should  consent  to  marry  the  lady  Elisabeth,  eldest  daughter 
to  Edward  the  Fourth,  whereby  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster 
should  be  united  into  one;  but,  before  the  plot  took  effect,  the 
duke  was  taken,  and  lost  his  head  without  any  form  of  tryal,  or 
any  regard  had  to  his  former  service.    Richmond  lands  at  Milford- 
Haven,  in  Wales,  but  with  two  hundred  men,  from  whence  ad- 
vancing forwards,  by  daily  reinforcements,  he  made  up  a  body  of 
five  thousand  men,  with  whom  he  encountered  king  Richard  at 
Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire,  being  August  12,  1485.    Ilie  fight 
was  very  sharp,  but  successful  to  Henry,  who  carried  the  day,  and 
with  it  the  crown  of  England,  for  there  Richard  was  slain,  after  he 
had  acted  the  part  of  a  great  captain  and  most  valiant  soldier,  and 
so  ended  his  bloody  and  short  reign,  which  was  but  two  years,  two 
months,  and  odd  days;  but,  however^  to  his  praise  it  must  be 
said,  that,  during  his  reign,  he  procured  many  good  laws  for  the 
ease  of  his  people,  and  omitted  nothing  that  might  tend  to  the 
honour  of  the  EngUsh  nation. 

HENRY  VIL 

BORN  in  Pembroke  Castle  in  Wales,  succeeded  next  to  Richard^ 
upon  Bosworth  batUe,  and  assumed  the  crown  as  heir  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  by  his  mother's  side,  Margaret,  countess  of  Rich- 
mond,  then  aiire,  and  lived  many  years  afteri  daughter  and  heir 
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•f  John  de  Beaufort,  duke  of  Sotn«r8et9  son  of  Jobn,  earl  of  So- 
mersety  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  by  Jane  Swin- 
fordy  but  born  before  wedlock,  though  afterwards  legitimated  by 
act  of  parliament,  yet  with  *  a  proviso,  of  not  being  capable  to 
inherit  the  crown.    Hts  fatlier  was  Edmund  Tewdor,  son  of  Owen 
Tewdor,   descended,   as  it  was  said,  from  Cadwallader,  the  last 
British  king ;  so  that  here  was  but  a  very  slender  title,  insomuch 
that  Henry,  according  to  a  former  compact,  was  necessitated,  for 
the  strengthening  of  it,  to  take  Hisabetb,  eldest  daughter  to  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth  to  wife,  and  heir  to  the  house  of  York,  to  whom 
he  proved  no  very  indulgent  husband,  though  she  wanted  no  at- 
tractive accomplishments.    But  his  aversion  -  to  the  house  of  York 
was  so  predominant,  that  it  fouud  place,  not  only  in  his  wars  and 
council,  but  in  his  chamber  and  bed.     But  his  assuming  of  the 
crown  first  in  his  own  name,  and  afterwards  never  making  use  of 
hers,  either  in  his  coins,  proclamations,  or  any  administrations* 
spun  him  out  a  thread  of  many  seditions  atid  troubles  it  home;,  and 
might,  perhaps,  divert  him  from  great  undertakings  abroad,  for  1|^ 
was  a  prince  that  wanted  neither  wisdom  nor  courage ;  however,  it 
was  m  bis.  time  that  the  dutchy  of  Bretagne  was  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  France,  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  prevented.  And, 
indeed,  herein  he  seemed  to  be  outwitted  by  Charles,  the  French 
king,  who,  by  his  artifices,  engaged  king  Henry  to  be  a  mediat<Mr 
between  him  and  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  while  he,  with  his  forces, 
besieges  Nantz,  and  routs  the  duke's  whole  army.    It  is  true,  the 
lord  Woodville,  the  queen's  uncle,  secretly  stole  over  into  Bretagne, 
with  a  small  band  of  men,  from  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  which  action 
exposed  the  English  ambassadors,  who  then  mediated  a  peace,  to 
no  small  danger ;  but  the  reinforcement  was  so  inconsiderable,  as 
to  do  the  Britons  no  great  service.    But  the  battle  of  St.  Alban, 
aforementioned,  wherein  the  Britons  were  overthrown  with  the  loss 
of  six  thousand  of  their  men,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  sided 
with  them,  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  taken  prisoners,  alarmed  - 
king  Henry  in  such  sort,  that  he  forthwith  dispatched  succours ; 
into  Bretagne,  under  the  command  of  Robert,  lord  Brooke,  to  the 
number  of  eight  thousand  choice  men,  who  quickly  joined  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Britons  forces,  and  marched  towards  the  enemy ; 
who,  though  flushed  with  their  late  victory,  well  knowing  the  £ng- 
lish  courage,  kept  themselves  within  their  trenches,  and  declined 
battle,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  took  all  advantages  upon  our  men 
with  their  light  horse,  though  they  commonly  came  off  with  loss, 
especially  by  means  of  the  English  archers.     But,  while  these 
things  were  thus  transacting,  Francis,   duke  of  Bretagne,  dies, 
whereupon  the  principal  persons  of  that  dutchy,  partly  bought, 
and  partly  through  faction,  put  all  things  into  such  confusion,  uat 
the  English,  finding  no  head  nor  body  to  join  forces  with,  and 
being  jealous  of  their  friends,  as  well  as  in  danger  of  their  enemies, 
upon  the  approach  of  winter,  returned  home  five  months  after 
their  landing.  *^' 

At  this  tim^,  i^rcbdukeMaxiimU|Ln,touio\]b!^emY^\^t^t^^\^^ 
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was  f^oTenior  of  Flanders,  unci  in  treaty  df  nkafriai^e  with  Annti 
heiress  of  Breta^e,  when  there  happened  a  rebellion  at  Bt^g^; 
which  was  carried  on  by  the  lo^d  Ravemtein^  who  sei^i^  upon 
Ypres  and  Sluicei  and  s^nt  to  the  lord  Corde,  French  ifOTtrriOr  of 
Picardy, infamous  in  history  for  that  sayittg  *  He  oould  be  <*onti6rit  tfr 
lie  in  hell  seven  years,  so  he  might  win  Calais  from  the  Engliib/ 
Ibr  aid,  who,  being  before  provided,  immediately  besieges  Dix^  - 
mude.  Whereat  the  king  of  England,  being  displeased,  sends 
forthwith  the  lord  Morley  with  a  thousand  men  to  the  goternor  of 
Calais,  and  with  an  addition  of  a  thousand  more  from  thence  had 
order,  but  Under  pretence  of  securing  the  Eiighsh  pale  about  thai 
city,  to  put  themselves  into  Dixmude ;  which,  in  conjunction  with 
some  Germans,  they  effected  undiscovered,  and  so,  with  the  ga- 
rison,  attacked  the  enemy's  camp  with  that  resolution  and  bravery,- 
4ihat,  after  a  bloody  and  obstinate  fight,  they  beat  them  out  of  it 
with  the  loss  of  about  eight  thousand  men ;  but,  on  the  English 
party  not  above  an  hundred  men,  and  among  them  the  lord  Morley. 
The  cannon  and  baggage  fell  also  into  their  hands,  with  which  they 
iharched  to  Newport,  from  whence  the  lord  Daubigny  returned  to 
his  government  of  Calais,  leaving  the  wounded,  and  some  other 
volunteers,  there.  Cordes,  having  intelligence  hereof,  departs  im^ 
mediately  from  YJ3rei^  mtb  a  great  force,  and  attacks  Newport, 
and  had  carried  the  principal  fort  of  the  town,  when  fortunately 
there  arrived  in  the  haven  a  reinforcement  of  English  archers,  wh6 
beat  him  out  of  it  again,  whereat  be  became  so  discouraged,  that 
he  raised  the  siege,  which  accidents  tended  to  an  open  rupture  be» 
.    tween  the  two  crov^ns. 

Hereupon  king  Henry  advises  Maximilian  to  press  on  his  mar^ 
riage  with  Anne  of  Bretagne,  which  he  did  accordingly,  insomttch 
that  the  marriage  was  consumated  bv  p)^xy,  the  lady  put  to  bed, 
and  Maximilian's  ambassadof,  with  letters  of  procuration  in  the 
presence  of  many  noble  personages,  putting  his  naked  leg  between 
the  espousal  sheets.  Maxitnilian,  thinking  all  things  now  sore, 
neglected,  for  a  time>  his  further  proceedingsr  and  intended  hia 
wars;  in  the  mean  whlle>  the  French  king,  consulting  his  divinea, 
got  them  to  declare  this  consummation  invalid,  so  as  they  tnadiK 
sport  of  it  in  France,  saying,  that  it  was  an  argument,  MaxlUlK 
lian  was  a  widower  and  a  cold  woer,  that  could  content  himself  tO 
be  a  bridegroom  by  a  deputy,  and  would  not  fnake  a  little  journey 
to  put  all  out  of  question ;  and  easily,  by  emissaries,  whereof  hb 
had  store  about  her,  pt^vailed  upon  tlie  young  lady  to  consent  ti> 
become  his  Wife,  who  was  a  young  king  and  a  batchelor.  Which 
procedure  and  artifice  of  France  so  distasted  king  Henry,  that  he 
caused  his  chancellor  to  tell  the  French  ambassadors,  who  were- 
sent  to  sooth  him  upon  this  occasion,  that  he  was  resolved  t6  tt* 
cover  his  right  to  Normandy,  GulennCi  Anjou,  and  to  the  kingdottk 
of  France  it?elf,  unless  the  French  king  were  content  to  have  kfnj 
Henry's  title  to  France  (at  least  tribute  for  the  same)  handled  in  m 
treaty.  Maximilian,  and  with  good. reason,  storms  more  than  ady- 
Aa/^  at  this  />eri!diou8  dealing  of  Ftauce^  %eTKSB&  totvk«\\k  a.aihas- 
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sadnrs  b6th  to  En^and  und  Spain^  to  incite  tbem  to  Writer  into  an 
ofibniive  league  against  France,  promising  to  concur  with  consi- 
derable forces  of  his  own.     Hereupon,  Henry  calU  a  parliament, 
gets  plentiful  supplies,  and  raises  a  puissant  army;  in  which  were 
ttmny  noble  persona^,  and  ofer  whom  he  makes  Jasper,  duke  of 
Bedford,  and  John,  earl  of  Oxford^  generals  under  bis  pwh  per- 
son ;  and  on  the  ninth  of  September,  in  the  eightb  year  of  his 
reign,  departs  towards  the  sea-coast.    October  the  sixth, he  em- 
barked at  Sandwich,  and  the  same  day  hinded  at  CaUis ;  some 
overtures  of  an  accommodation  were  made  biro  from  France,  be- 
fore he  took  shipping,  but  he  was  no  sooner  arrived  at  Calais,  but 
the  calm  winds  of  peace  began  to  b]ow,  for  he  found  Maximilian 
was  unprovided  of  the  assistance  promised  for  lack  of  money, 
which  soon  spread  through  the  army ;  and  upon  the  neck  of  this 
he  received  news  also,  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  had  made  peace 
with  Charles,  king  of  France,  upon  his  restoring  unto  them  the 
counties  of  Rousiilon  and  Perpignan,  formerly  mortgaged  unto 
France,  by  John,  king  ot  Arragon.  However,  October  the  fifteenth, 
he  left  Calais,  and  directed  his  march  towards  Bolc^ne,  where  he 
arrived  in  four  days,  and  so  sat  down  before  it.  The  siege  continued* 
for  near  a  month,  but  without  any  memorable  action  or  accident 
of  war,  only  sir  John  Savage,  a  valiant  commander,  was  slaif),  as 
he  was  riding  about  to  view  the  walls.    The  town  was  well  fortified, 
and   had  a  good  garison,  yet  it  was  much  distressed  and  ready  for 
an  assault  (which,  if  it  had  been  given,  it  was  believed  it  would 
have  been  carried)  when  the  commissioners,  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  concluded  a  peace,  which  was  to  continue  for  both  the 
kings  lives ;  wherein  there  was  no  article  of  importance,  being,  in 
eflect,  rather  a  bak^in  than  a  treaty  (as  my  lord  Bacon  observes) 
for  all  things  remained  as  they  were,  save  that  there  should  be 
paid  to  the  king  seven  hundred  forty-five  thousand  ducates  at  pre- 
sent, for  his  charges  in  that  expedition,  ahd  twenty-five  thoqsand 
crowfis  yearly,  for  his  expences  sustained  in  the  aid?  of  the  Bri- 
tons ;  and  besides,  this  tvas  left  indefinitely  when  it  should  deter- 
mine or  expire,  which  made  the  English  esteem  it  as  a  tribute 
carfied  under  fair  terms ;  and  the  truth  is,  it  was  paid  both  to 
this  king,  and  to  his  son,  kitig  Henry  the  Eighth,  longer  than  it 
could  continue  upon  ady  coiViputation  of  charges.    But  this  peace 
gave  no  great  contentment  to  the  nobility  and  principal  officers  of 
the  army,  who  had,  many  of  them,  sold  or  engaged  their  estates 
upon  the  hopes  of  the  \^ar.;  and  they  stuck  not  to  say,  that  the. 
king  cared  not  to  plume  his.  nobility  and  people  to  feather  himself^ 
and  others  made  themselves  merry  with  what  the  king  had  said  in 
parliament:  that,  after  the  war  wa!>  once  begun,  he  doubted  not  to 
make  it  pay  itself,  ^ying,  he  had  kept  his  pfomide.    However, 
Charles  u-as  by  this  peace  assured  of  the  possession  of  Bretagne, 
and  free  to  prosecute  his  de&igns  upoi)  Naples,  which  kingdom  he 
won,  though  he  lost  it  afterwards  in  a  kind  of  felicity  of  a  dream« 
after  he  had  passed  the  whb|e  length  of  Ital^,  myVvVvc^wV  \^%\vN^VkC:^« 

So  that  it  wta  trtie  what  Popt  Aleataader  w^  ^<ffi\.\A  w^ » *  ^KNjka^.  ^^^^^^ 
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Frenchmen  came  into  Italy^  with  chalk  in  their  hands,  to  mark  up 
their  lodgings,  rather  than  with  swords  to  fight.'  However,  Henry, 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  upon  this  occasion,  entered  into 
a  league  with  the  Italian  potentates,  for  the  defence  of  Italy.  He 
had  many  intestine  broils  and  insurrections,  and  his  reign  is  notai 
for  Lambert  Simnel's  and  Perkin  Warbeck's  impostures,  and  no  loat 
remarkable  for  the  immense  treasure  he  left  behind  him  ;  a  testi- 
mony of  his  avaricious  nature ;  and,  after  above  twenty-three  years 
reign,  and  having  lived  fifty-two,  he  died,  April  the  twenty- 
second;  at  his  palace  of  Bichmoi^d,  which  himself  had  built,  anno 
1508. 

The  causes  of  his  wars  were  partly  for  the  Relief  of  Bretagtie,  partly 
on  behalf  9f  the  archduke  Maximilian,  and  partly  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  own  right  in  France. 

HENRY  VIII. 

HEIR  to  both  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  the  only  sur- 
viving son  oT  Henry  VU,  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  proved  a  prince  of  great  virtues  as  well  as  vices.    Towards  the 
fourth  year  of  his  i^ign,  the  French  king  making  war  upon  pope 
Julius,  king  Henry  wrote  him  monitory  letters  to  desist,  as  being 
his  friend  and  confederate ;   which  letters  being  little  regarded) 
Henry  sent  to  demand  his  duchies  of  Normandy,  Guienne,  Aujou, 
and  Maine,  and  the  crown  of  France  itself;  but  this  had  the  same 
efiect  as  the  former,  the  French  king  continuing  his  war  in  Italy; 
which  provoked  king  Henry  so,  that,  entering  into  a  confederacy 
with  the  emperor  Maximilian,  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain,  and  other 
potentates,  he  determined,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  to  make 
war  upon  France,  and  made  preparations  both  by  sea  and  'land 
accordingly;   and,  in  concert  with  Ferdinando,  sends  over  into 
Biscay,  an  army  of  ten-thousand  men,  all  foot,  under  the  command 
of  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  with  a  design  to  invade  France  on  that 
side,  first  for  the  recovery  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitain ;  but  Ferdi« 
nand  failing  in  the  promises  he  had  made  of  horse,  ordnance,  car- 
riages, &c.  the  English,  after  they  had  waited  from  May  till  De- 
cember,   for  perforihance,    returned  into  England  without  any 
memorable  action  performed,  their  number  being  considerably 
diminished  through  sickness.    Henry,  nothing  discouraged  hereat, 
calls  a  parliament,  who  gave  him  a  plentiful  supply  for  carrying  on 
the  war ;   wherefore,  with  a  puissant  army,  wherein  were  many  ' 
noble  persons,  and  over  which  as  captain-general  was  constituted 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  under  the  king's  person,  he  lands  at  Calais 
on  the  last  day  of  June,  being  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  ;  and,  the 
the  day  following,  lands  the  Admiral  of  England  at  Whitsand-bay, 
who  entered  the  town  and  burnt  it,  and  then  returned.    From 
Calais,    about  the    twenty-first  of  July,    the  king  marches  in. 
great  state  and  good  order   of   battle  toward  Terwin,    where 
he   arrives  on    the  fourth  of  August,    and  lays  close  siege  to 
itj    the  French  attempting  to  im]^^  \i\%  maxch)  but  without 
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success  3    seven  days  after  came  the  emperor  Maximilian,  whom 
the. king  received    with  great  triumph,    between  Aire  and  the 
camp,  where  he  enterdi  into  the  king's  pay;  and;  as  a  testimony 
thereof,  wore  St.  George's  cross  with  a  rose.    The  town  made  no 
extraordinary  defence,  for,  notwithstanding  the  Wison  consisted 
of  four-thousand,  whereof  were  six-hundr^  good  horse,  yet  they 
capitulated  the  twenty-third,  and  marched  away  the  day  foUowing* 
But  the  king  did  not  think  fit  to  keep  the  place,  and  therefore 
rased  all  the  works  and  burnt  the  town,  removing  first  the  ordnance 
that  was  in  it  to  Aire ;  from  hen6e  he  directs  hit  march  towards 
the  city  of  Toumay,  and.  about  the  twenty-first  of  September,  sits 
down  before  it ;  it  was  but  weakly  garispned,  tho'  full  of  inhabitants, 
and  so,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  same  month,  was.  by  capitula- 
tion, surrendered;  the  citizens,  which  were  to  the  number  of  sixty- 
thousand,  swearing  allegiance  to  him.     Here  sir  Edward  Poinings 
was  made  governor,  and  of  this  city,  Wolsey,  then  the  king's  al- 
moner, was  made  bishop  j    and  so,  by  the  way  of  Calais,  Henry 
returns  for  England,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  October  lands  at 
Do?er,  the  ean  of  Surrey,  during  his  absence,  having  fought  the 
Scots,  slain  their  king,  James  the  Fourth,  and  defeated  their  whole 
army.    The  king's  army  thus  prevailing  by  land,  in  France  itself, 
and  against  the  Scots,  its  confederates  proved  no  less  succei»ftful  by 
sea ;    for  sir  John  Wallop  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
and  burnt  to  the  number  of  twenty-one  towns  and  villages,  toge- 
ther with  many  ships  in  the  haven  of  Trapai:t,  Staples,  and  other 
places.   The  French  king^  by  the  means  of  Leo,  with  whom  he  was 
now  accorded,  sues  for  a  peace  ;  which  was  at  length  concluded, 
the  lady  Mary,,  the  king's  sister,  for  the  tying  of  the  knot,  being 
given  to  the  French  king  in  marriage,  whom,  nowever,  she  did  not 
k>ng  enjoy,  Lewis  the  twelfth  dying  eighty-two  days  after.    The 
remainder  of  this  king's  reign  was,  in  a  manner,  spent  fn  domestick 
affiiirs,  which  is  not  our  province  to  treat  of,  till  about  the  thirty- 
fifth  year,  when,  in  conjunction  with  the  emperor,  he  again  makes 
war  upon  France,   The  emperor  took  the  field  in  person,  and  the 
English  joining  him,  under  the  command  of  sir  John  Wdlop,  laid 
siege  to  Landarsey.    The  French  king  hasted  with  a  great'ariby  to 
succour  the  town,  which  was  brought  to  great  extremity,  upon 
whose  approach,  the  emperor,  expecting  to  give  battle,  raised  the 
siege,   the  town,  being  oy  this  means  relieved,  which  was  all  the 
French  cared  for,  declining  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  so,  upon  the 
approach  of  winter,  both  camps  broke  up. 

The  year  following,  the  king  raised  a  mighty  army,  the  front 
led  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  main  battle  by  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
where  the.kine  intended  to  be  present  himself  also,  and  the  rear  by 
the  lord  Russel,  attended  with  many  other  nobles,  as  the  earls  of 
Surrey,  Oxford,  &c.  which  about  Whitsuntide  landed  at  Calais,  and 
firom  thence,  leaving  BoUoign  to  the  right,  directed  their  march  to- 
wards  Muterell,  and  were  as  they  passed  joined  by  the  emperor's 
forces  under  the  count  of  Buren ;  but,  finding  the  fov«sa\<^'^^^^  ^%Nx%- 
ordinarily  weU  fortified  and  provide  fin  *\\a  MtBt^  >^^^N2a»^ 
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Sufiblk,  with  the  king's  Bvmj,  wheels  off  towards  Bol1oign»  wh^re 
he  arrives  July  19>  and  pitched  his  camp  to  the  east  of  the  town 
upon  the  hill ;  but«  thence  removing  into  a  valley  after  many  sharp 
skirmishes,  entered  the  lower  town  deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  who, 
under  the  covert  of  the  smoke^  got  into  the  high  town  undiscovered  ; 
Soon  after,  the  tower,  called  the  Old  Man,  was  yielded  up  by  six- 
teen soldiers  that  kept  it,  which  notwithstanding  discouraged  not 
the  g^rison,  who  continued  to  make  a  vigorous  defence;  on  the 
26th  of  July,  the  king  arrives  in  person,  orders  a  mount  to  be  raised 
upon  the  east-side  planted  with  divers  pieces  of  cannon  and  mor» 
tars,  which  incommoded  the  town  very  much,  so  that  few  houses 
were  left  whole  within  it.    In  this  distress,  two-hundred  French  and 
Italians,  under  the  conduct  of  Joncurtio,  attempted  to  get  into  the 
town  in  the  night,  and  succeeded  so  well  by  the  means  of  a  priest 
that  spoke  English,  that  most  of  them  were  ?ot  over  the  trenches 
before  discovered,  and  a  matter  of  -a  hundred  and  twenty  got  in, 
the  rest  being  either  slain  or  taken  ;  at  length,  a  piece  of  the  castle 
being  blown  up,'  the  king  stormed  the  place,  but  did  not  carry  it ; 
however,  the  cannon  continuing  playing,  and  the  garison  haviug 
lost  the  best  of  their  commanders  and  men,  in  this  action,  and  fear- 
ing as  well  as  concluding  that  such  another  assault  must  carry  the 
town,  thought  it  time  to  capitulate,  before  things  came  to  the  last 
extremity;  and  so  articles  were  agreed  upon,  and  the  garison 
marched  out  with  bag  and  baggage  to  the  number  of  sixty-seven 
horse,  one  thousand  five-hundred  and  «ixty-three  foot,  eighty-seven 
wounded,  and  one-thousand  nine-hundred  and  twenty-seven  wo- 
men and  children.     On  the  25th  of  September,  the  king  with  the 
sword  borne  before  him,  by  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  enters  BoUoign 
in  triumph,  the  trumpets,  all  the  while,  sounding  on  the  walls; 
and,  two  days  after  viewing  the  place,  caused  St.  Mary's  church  Ui 
be  pulled  down,  and  a  mount  to  be  made  iti  the  room  of  it,  for  the 
strengthening    the   town,  and  at  his   departure  made  sir  John 
Dudley  governor,  aild,  on  the  first  of  October,  lands  in  England* 
Next  year,  September  the  ninth,  sir  John  Dudley,  then  admiral, 
lands  with  sit-tbousand  men,  at  Trey-port  in  Normandy,  bums 
the  town  and  abby,  and  thirty  ships  in  the  haven,  with  the  loss  of 
fourteen  men  only.  The  French  attempted  the  recovery  of  Bolloign, 
again  and  again,  but  to  little  purpose,  so  that  at  length  a  peace  was 
concluded,  wherein  it  was  agreed,  the  French  king  should  pay  king 
Henry  eight-hundred  thousand  crowns  within  the  term  of  eight  years, 
and  dien,  to  have  Bolloign  restored  to  him ;  but,  whilst  the  oath 
ibr  confirmation  hereof  was  taken  by  both  kings,  monsieur  Chatillon 
began  to  make  a  new  bastilion  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  haven  of 
Bulloign,  calling  it  CbatillonV  garden ;  the  lord  Grey  of  Wilton, 
then  governor  of  Bulloign,  advertised  the  king  hereof,  by  sir  Thomas 
Palmer,  requiring  to  know  his  pleasure  therein.    The  king  advises 
with  his  council,  who  all  agree  the  conditions  of  peace  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  infringed,  and  therefore,  to  let  the  bastilion  stand ; 
wberevpon  the  kingordend  his  secretary  to  write  to  the  lord  Grey 
(o  tbatpuTpo§e,  but  tbeti  caDed  to  sitTViom%a  ig^Vs^!} ,  tu^  VM  bhn. 
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ibMif  notwithstanding  the  contents  of  that  Utter^  he  should  from 
him  command  the  lord  Grey  to  rase  the  fortification  to  the  ground 
with  all  speed.    Sir  Thomas  replied,  '  that,  a  message  by  word  of 
mouthy  contrary  to  a  letter,  would  never  be  beiieved ;    f  Well  (says 
the  king)  tell  him  as  I  bid  you,  and  )eave  the  doing  of  it  to  him.' 
Sir  Thomas^  upon  his  arrival  at  Bolloign,  delivered  the  governor 
the  letter,  and  withal  the  message,  who  hereupon  calls  a  council 
what  tado>  wherein  they  all  agreed  the.  letter  should  be  obeyed  ;  to 
which  the  lord  Grey  himself  said  nothing,  but  caused  the  message 
to  be  written  down  vetibatim  from  sir  Thomas's  mouthy  and  those  ef . 
the  council  to  set  their  hands  to  it ;  and  when  this  was  done,  the 
very  next  night,  he  issues  out  and  rases  the  fovt'to  the  ground,  and 
then  sept  »ir  Thomaf  hack  to  the  king^  with  letters  to  acquaint  him 
with  what  he  had  done,  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  asked  aloud, 
'  W\\%i  will  be  do  it  or  qo  ? '  Sir  Thomas,  delivering  the  letter,  said^ 
<  Your  majesty  shall  kpow  by  these ;'  but  the  king,  half  angry, 
said,  '  Nay«  tell  me  has  he  done  it  or  no? '  And,  being  told  it  waa 
done^  he  turned  about  to  his  lords,  and  said,  *  What  say  you,  my 
lords,  to  this  ?    Cbatillon's  gardep  is  rased  down  to  the  ground  ?' 
Whereunto  one  presently  answered^  *  that  he  that  had  done  it  de- 
served to  lose  his  head;'   to. which  the  king  immediately  replies, 
*  That  he  would  rather  lose  a  dozen  such  hea£  as  his  was,  than  one 
such  servant  that  bad  done  it ;'  and  therewith  commanded  present* 
ly  the  lor4  Grej^'s  pardon  to.  be  drawn,  which  he  sent  to  him  with 
tetters  full  of  thanks  and  promises  of  reward*    The  cause  why  the 
king  took  this  course  was  ibist  lest,  if  be  had  given  order  in  writing 
for  rasing  of  the  fortj  it  might  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
French,  before  it  was  done,  and  so  have  been  prevented.    This  may 
be  taken  as  an  inatance  of  king.Hctnry'^  great  capacity ;    and  waa 
the  concluding  act  of  his  life  as  to  foreign  affiLirs,  for  he  died  not 
long  after,.to  wit,  in  the  year  1547,  fifty-sixth  of  his  life,  and  of  his 
reign  the  eight  add  thirtieth. 

The  causes  of  this  war  with  France  were  partly  reasons  of  state, 
and  partly  the  league  which  king  Henry  bad  made  with  the  em^ 
peror.:': 

llDWAllD  VI. 

BORN  at  {JLaupptoo-'Court,  succeeded  his  father  king  Henry  the 
.eighth,  at  the  age  of  nine  years ;  a  most  excellent  prince,  and  Uie 
wonder  of  the  age«  both  for  learning  and  piety;  but  England  did 
not  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  the  blessings,  couched  in.  hi?  person,  his 
reign  being  shortened  by  an  immature  death,  as  it  had  been  in  a 
great  measqre  rendered  uneasy,  through  the  feuds  of  the  nobles, 
during  his  life.  This,  together  with  the  reformation,  carried  on  at 
home,  made  the  enemy  insult  abroad,  insomuch  that  the  French  assum- 
ed the  boldness,  in  conjunction  with  the  Scots,  to  attack  us  in  our  own 
borders;  for  in  the  second  year  of  this  king's  reign  on  St.  Petef's  eve, 
monsieur  Dassey,  the  French  general  with  ten  thousand  FreiicU  wl 
Germanic  hefidei  Scots,  laid  fieg^  ^o  U«ddu^^s^i%X<kN«\xvci'^^^vKx^ 
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but  then  in  the  hands  of  die  English.  The  town  made  a  most  vigorow 
defence,  and  at  length  came  one-thousand  three-hundred'  horse 
from  Berwick,  with  intent  to  relieve  it,  but  failed  in  the  attempts 
for  mostof  the  horse  beingsurrounded  by  the  enemy,  were  either  slain 
or  made  prisoners,  together  with  sir  Robert  Bowes  and  sir  Thomas 
Palmer,  their  commai3ers«  But  for  all  this  gpreat  discouragement  and 
misfortune,  the  garison  would  not  flinch,  but  continued  making  fre^. 
quent  and  successful  sallies  upon  the  enemy  till  August  20,  wfa^t&te 
earl  of  Shrew8bury,withsixteen-thousand  men,four-*thoijnaDd  whenM 
were  Germans,  came  to  succour  the  place.  The  cM^y  hftdho  sdone^ 
intelligence  thereof,  but  they  inarched  awmy  with  all  speed,  but  first 
highly  applauded  the  bravery  of  the  garison ;  the  earl  revictualled  the 
place  for  that  time,  and  then  returned,  thou^  it  was  thought,  after^ 
wards,  convenient  to  demolish  it;  which  was  accordingly  performed 
the  twentieth  of  September  following,  by  the  earl  of  Rutland. 

The  year  following,  i.  e.  the  third  of  the  king's  reign,  it  came  t6 
an  open  rupture  between  England  and  France ;  the  French  think- 
ing to  surprise  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  came  suddenly  with  macny 
gallies  upon  our  fleet  there,  but  were  received  with  that  resolution 
and  bravery,  that  they  were  forced  to  flee,  with  great  loss,  both  of 
men  and  shipping.    News  came  to  the  king  and  protector,  August 
28,  that  the  French  had  taken  Blackness,  Hamilton,  a^  New- 
haven  near  Bolloign,  by  the  means  of  one  Sturton  (as  it  was  saiid) 
a  natural  son  of  the  lord  Sturton,- who  betrayed  this  last  place  intn 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  took  service  himself  in  the  French 
army.   Hereupon  the  captain  of  Bolloigrn  bark,  fearing  the  conse* 
quence,  after  he  had  conveigfaed  the  stores  and  ordnance  to  the 
high  town,  blew  up  the  fort ;  the  French  made  all  possible  prepo-. 
rations  to  attack  the  pUce,  and  for  the  more  vigorous  carrying  ob 
of  the  si^,  and  encouragment  of  the  soldiers,  the  French  king 
comes  berore  Bolloignf  in  person,  where  were  many  iamous  ezpbitfe 
done  both  by  the  assailants  and  defendants ;    but  the  brave  sir 
Nicholas  Arnold,  who  was  governor,  began  and  continued  to  make 
so  prudent  as  well  as  brave  resistance,  Uiat  the  French  wercf  con- 
strained at  last  to  quit  the  enterinrise,  and  hereupon  were  made 
some  overtures  of  peace,  which  at  last  was  concluded,  and  wherein 
it  was  agreed,  that  Bolloign  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  French, 
upon  condition,  there  sTOiild  be  a  reservation  of  king  Edward's 
title  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  due  payment  made  unto  him  of 
five-hundred  thousand  crowns.  This  king,  being  about  sixteen  yeaii 
old,  died  at  Greenwich,  July  6,  having  reigned  six  years,  and  about 
five  months. 

I 

The  causes  of  this  war  were  the  king's  minority  and  feuds  at  home^ 
whereof  the  French  thought  to  take  advantage.  ^ 

MARY. 

ELDEST  daughter  to  king  Henry  the  eighth,  by  queen  KiU 
therine  of  Spain,  succeeded  her  brother  Edward,  anno  1553,  pofi^  • 
siismt  to  their  father's  willf  though  contrvr^  to  Vi«t  bto^ev's^  wha 
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left  the  lady  Jane  Grey  his  successor ;  and  after  some  small  oppo- 
sition by  the  aforesaid  lady's  party^  more  especially  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  her  husband's  father,  got  peaceable  possession  of 
the  throne,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  the  last  of  April,  in 
great  state  and  magnificence.  The  former  part  of  her  reign,  which 
in  all  was  but  short,  was  much  taken  up  in  restoring  popery,   and 
the  papal  power,  in  her  dominions :  which  she  effected  in  a  great 
measure,  through  the  shedding  of  much  innocent  blood,  which  has 
left  a  bitter  stain  uponiier  memory,  in  the  records  of  time,  as  well 
for  her  cruelty  as  superstition ;  though  authors  generally  represent 
her  to  be  a  princess,  of  herself,  compassionate  and  good-natured. 
She  was  married  to  Philip  king  of  Spain,  on  St.  James's  day,  in  the 
second  year  of  her  reign,  and  this  marriage  engaged  her,  about  the 
fifth  year  of  her  reign,  in  a  war  with  France ;  for  king  Philip,  pas* 
sing  o?er  to  Calais,  and  so  to  Flanders,  made  great  preparations 
as;ainst  the  French  king,  and  was  assisted  therein,  with  a  thousand 
English  horse,   four-thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand   pioneers, 
whereof  the  earl  of  Pembroke  was  general.  With  this  reinforcement 
king  Philip  directs  his  march  to  St.  Qui n tin,  and  after  a  sharp 
siege,  takes  the  place,  the  English  (of  whom  the  lord  Henry  Dudley, 
who  first  advanced  the  standard  upon  the  wall,  was  here  slain) 
doing  him  mighty  service  herein,  which  the  king  generously  re<^ 
warded,  with  the  spoils  of  the  town.    But  this  action  voaj  be  truly 
said  to  have  been  fatdl  to  England,  in  regard  it  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  loss  of  Calais;  for  while  the  greatest  part  of  that  gari- 
son  was  employed  in  the  aforesaid  siege,  and  before  Calais  was  re- 
inforced, having  then  but  five-hundred  men  in  «it,  the  duke  of 
Guise,  with  a  powerful  army,  advancing  towards  it^  intrenchei 
himself  at  Sand-g^Ce,  and  sent  one  detachment  along  the  Downs, 
towards  Rise-bank,  and  another  to  Newnem-bridge.    He  soon  pos- 
sesses himself  of  both,  for  the  few  soldiers  that  guarded  them,  had 
fled  secretly  into  the  town ;  the  next  day,  they  raised  a  battery 
from  the  hills,  of  Rise-bank,  against  the  walls  of  Calais,  betweeii' 
the  water-gate  and  the  prison,  and  continuing  the  same  for  three 
days,  made  a  small  breach,  by  which  they  could  not  well  enter; 
neither  was  it  so  designed ;  for  while  the  English  were  busy  in  the 
defence  of  this  place,  the  French  making  Uieir  way  through  the 
ditch  (which  was  full  of  water)  entered  the  castle,  designing  thence 
to  pass  into  the  town.    But  here  the  bravery  of  sir  Anthony  Agar 
withstood  them,  and  stopt)ed  their  further  progress,  though  to  the 
loss  of  his  own  life  ;  fbr  there  was  not  a  roan  l^sides  killed,  during 
the  siege ;  till  the  governor,  the  lord  Wentworth,  that  same  evening, 
which  was  the  fifth  ^of  January,  considering  succours  far,  the  ene- 
my's nigh  approach,  and  the  weakness  of  the  garison,  thought  At 
to  capitulate ;  and  so  it  was  agreed,  the  town,  with  the  ammunition 
and  artillery,  should  be  delivered  to  the  French,  the  lives  of  the 
inhabitants  saved,  and  all  to  depart  where  they  pleased,  excepting 
the  governor  and  fifty  more,  such  as  the  duke  of  Guise  should  ap- 
point to  remain  prisoners,  and  be  put  to  ransorA.  Tb»%  \^^  ^Sp^ 
town  of  Calais;  .after  it  h«4  been  in  the  Imida  ot  ^Q^  "Ssm^^oXs^^^'k 
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the  space  of  two-hundred  and  ten  years  (for  it  was  taken  by  Edward 
the  third,  after  a  siege  of  eleven  months,  in  1 347)  was  lost  ii|  les»  than 
a  fortnight,  till  which  time^  we  had  the  keys  of  France,  at  our  gir- 
dles ;  and  so  it  was  believed  queen  Mary  resented  the  loss  accord- 
ingly, for  she  died  soon  after,  having  said  not  long  before, '  That 
if  she  u'ere  opened,  they  should  find  Calais  at  her  heart/  Some 
feints  were  made  for  the  repairing  of  this  loss,  for  the  queen  equip- 
ped out  a  fleet,  with  a  design  to  surprise  Brest ;  they  landed  in 
Conquet  road,  and  in  a  short  tiine  became  masters  of  the  town,  with 
the  great  abbey,  which  they  sacked  and  burnt,  together  with  divert 
adjacent  villages,  where  they  found  gofMi  plunder.  From  hence 
(having  now  alarined  the  country)  the  admiral  judged  it  not  con* 
venient  to  purstie  Uieir  enterprise,  and  (so  returned ;  king  Philip, 
in  the  mean  time,  went  on  with  his  wars,  apd  could  not  concludit 
a  peace  (though  both  sides  seemed  to  desire  it)  because  he  insisted 
stifly  upon  therendition  of  Calais  to  the  English,  which  the  French 
would  by  no  means  yield  to;  which,  together  with  the  king's  ab» 
sence,  hastened  the  queen'a  death,  for  she  departed  this  life  at  8U 
James's,  November  17,  1558,  when  she  had  reigned  five  y^aca^ 
four  months,  and  odd  days. 

Tlie  chief  ground  of  this  war  with  France  was  the  conjugal  tie, 
whereby  the  queen  was  bound  to  adhere  to  king  Philip  her 
husband. 

ELIZABETH. 

SECOND  daughter  to  Henry  the  eighth,  by  queen  Anne  Bullen, 
succeeded  her  sister  Mary  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Etngland ; 
a  princess  whose  virtues  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  celebrate  (if  it 
were  my  design)  having  advanced  the  glory  of  the  English  natioAr^ 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  beyond  any  of  her  predecessors ;  and 
bow  far  short  her  successors  have  been  from  iinproving,  or  sa 
much  as  maintaining  of  it,  is  evident  in  history,  but  no  where  so 
well  as  in  that  celebrated  pi^ce,  the  Detection  of  the  four  lank 
reigns,  &c.  In  war  she  was  involved  alqsost  all  her  reign,  and  had 
not  only  to  do  with,  but  triumphed  over  the  proudest  monareby 
thein  in  Europe  (I  might  say  in  the  vnorld)  I  mean  that  of  Spaiuy 
whicb»  however,  being  foreign  from  the  present  design,  I  shall  not 
meddle  with^  The  first  occasion  pf  quarrel  she  had  with  France 
was,  in  the  second  year  of  her  reign,  when  the  French,  having 
upon  the  suit  of  the  <](ueen  dowager  of  Scotland,  sent  great  numbera 
of  soldiers,  to  aid  ^xid  assist  her  against  the  reformiag  lords,  queen 
Elisabeth,  disUkitig  such  neighbours,  and  knowing  the  qgeen  of 
Scots  was  married  and  governed  in  France,  and  began  to  assume 
the  English  arms,  upon  the  humble  suit  of  the  said  k>rds,  sent  them 
a  strong  reinforcement  by  land,  under  the  command  of  the  lord 
Grey  of  Wiltoh,aind  at  the  same  time  dispatched  sir  Willjam  Winter 
vee*adtniral>  with  a  fleet  of  ships,  for  to  block  up  Leitb.  1  be  army» 
after  some  stay  al  Berwick,  pursiled  their  march,  audi  after  sooaa 
^sa^J  plgkierisg  by  the  way»  and  (w^ut^  <^{  a  c«ssatioa>  arct^ 
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before  Leith,  which  was  chiefly  garisoned  by  French  soldiers;  the 
|dace  was  brarely  attacked  .several  tiines,  and  wonders  dokie  by  th^ 
English  both  by  sea  and  land  against  it ;  and  the  French  omitted 
nothing  that  could  be  done  for  its  defence;  and  this  continued 
from  about  the  beginning  of  April  till  the  latter  end  of  June,  at 
which  time,  the  place  being  very  much  streightened,  and  must 
have  yielded,  the  cotnmissionerB  appointed  for  that  purpose 
Usade  a  peace  at  Edinburgh,  which,  July  7,  was  proclaimed  in  the 
town  of  Leitb ;  by  virtue  of  which  treaty  the  French  were  to  de* 
part  out  of  Scotland,  except  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  the  Scot* 
tish  queen  to  put  out  of  her  title  the  arms  of  England  and  Ireland, 
&e.  About  two  years  after,  that  horrid  massacre  was  perpetrated, 
in  France,  upon  the  poor  protestants,  that  is  so  infamous  in  history, 
the  popish  party  having  leagued  themselves  against  them ;  which 
barbarity  powerfully  induced  the  queen  to  assist  the  reformists,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  final  destruction  ;  and,  to  that  purpose,  sent 
over  a  good  band  of  soldiers  to  New-haven  in  France,  which  the 
townsmen  joyfully  received,  over  whom,  and  other  forces  that  did 
arrive,  was  constituted  general  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  landed 
here,  the  twenty-ninth  of  October,  anno  1562,  This  place  is  re» 
narkable  in  history  for  the  long  ^ege  it  sustained,  through  the 
valour  of  the  English ;  first  came  the  Rhinegrave  before  it,  then 
the  constable  of  France,  and  last  of  alU  the  prince  of  Conde,  whose 
united  forces  had  in  all  probability  been  baffled,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  violent  pestilepce  thfit  raged  v^ithin,  and  swept  away  its  de- 
fendants in  great  numbers ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  and  that  the 
enemy's  cannon  were  within  twenty-six  paces  of  the  town,  and 
many  breaches  m^de,  yet  the  noble  Warwick,  with  his  respective 
officers  and  soldiers,  stood  at  the  breaches  to  receive  the  enemy,  if 
they  offered  to  make  an  assault ;  which  the  constable  perceiving, 
he  caused  a  trumpeter  to  sound  a. parley ;  which  being  accepted 
of,  the  town  was  surrendered  upon  honourable  articles,  after  the 
earl  had  held  it  eleven  months,  the  perfidy  of  the  reformists 
giving  ako  an  helping  hand  to  these  misfortunes ;  to  which  may 
be  added,  another  disadvantage,  in  that  the  French  had  a  pretence, 
by  this  our  aiding  the  protestants,  to  withhold  the  surrendering  of 
Calais,  after  the  term  of  eight  years,  whereof  some  were  already  ex- 
pired. 

About  the  thirty-second  year  of  the  queen's  reign,  Henry  the  third 
king  of  France,  was  murdered ;  whereupon  the  leap^uers  armed  un- 
der the  duke  of  Maine,  to  keep  Henry,  king  of  Kavarre,  then  a  pro- 
testant,  from  the  crown ;  whom  they  pressed  so  bard  upon,  that  he 
was  forced  to  fly  into  Dieppe,  designing  from  thence  to  get  over 
into  England ;  but  first  sends  to  the  queen  an  account  of  bis  cir- 
cumstances, who,  commiserating  his  condition,  forthwith  sends 
bim  sixty  thousand  brave  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  the  lord 
Willoughby  ;  the  report  of  whose  arrival  coining  to  Maine's  ears, 
be  suddenly  raises  the  siege  ;  which  so  animated  the  king,  th^t  he 
marched  out,  encountered  and  defeated^'bis  €|liiemy>  and  so,  by 
d^rees,  prevailed,  through  the  queen's  good  a.^^VAXkC'^t  Itwn  Naxsv^ 
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to  time,  both  of  men  and  money.  The  Spaniards  having  also^. 
about  this  time,  by  means  of  the  leaguers,  got  footing  in  Bretagne, 
the  queen  dispatches  thither  three-thousand  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  that  thrice  famous  general,  sir  John  Norris,  who  beat  them 
quite  out  of  that  country.  About  a  year  after  my  lord  Wil- 
loughby's  succours,  arrives  in  France  the  renowned  earl  of  Essex, 
with  four-thousand  foot  more,  some  horse  and  pioneers,  as  a  fui> 
ther  reinforcement  to  the  king,  and  did  honourable  service,  chal* 
lenging  monsieur  Villerse,  governor  of  Roan,  to  a  single  combaie, 
which  he  refuses,  and  then  returned  ;  but  had  the  mortification  to 
have  his  l;>rother,  Walter  Devereux,  a  brave  young  gentleman,  slain 
with  a  musquet-buUet,  before  Roan.  The  last  succours  were  to  UgA 
number  of  two-thousand,  and  put  under, the  command  of  that  ej&* 
cellent  soldier,  sir  Roger  Williams^  who  was  always  forward  for  the 
greatest  attempts,  and  did  here  excellent  service.  He  beat  the 
leaguers  that  blocked  up  the  passes  about  Dieppe,  upon  such  un* 
equal  terms,  that  Henry  the  fourth  could  not  but  take  notice,  and 
highly  extol  his  valour,  in  liis  letter  to  the  queen.  This  queen, 
after  a  glorious  reign  of  forty-four  years,  five  months,  and  odd  days, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-years,  anno  1602,  having  lived  longer  than 
any  of  the  kings  of  England,  since  the  conquest,  died  at  Richmond, 
and  lies  buried  at  Westminster. 

^  *  *  ■ 

'-The  causes  of  the  war  in  this  queen's  time  were  not  direct,  baft 
collateral,  in  behalf  of  the  king  and  reformists  of  France. 

JAMES  I. 

THEN  the  sixth  king  of  Scotland  of. that  name,  was  immediately, 
upon  the  death  of  queen  Elisabeth,  proclaimed  queen  of  England, 
Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  &c.  as  being  descended  from  the 
united  roses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  king  Henry  the  seventh,  and 
queen  Elisabeth,  his  wife,,  whose  issue,  by  the  male,  failing  in  the 
late,  deceased .  queen ,  Elisabeth,  the  o£&pring  of  Margaret,  their 
eldest  daughter,  was  next  heir;  which  lady  was  married  to  Jamea 
the  fourth,  king  pf  Scotland,  and  by  him  had  issue  James  the  fifth, 
whos^  only  daughter,  queen  Mary,  was  mother  to  this  our  monarch^ 
This  king  was  of  a  timorous  nature,  and  peaceable  disposition,  so. 
that  heati  pacifici  was  his  motto ;  and  was  so  far  from  making  any 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  France,  or  any  part  of  its  dominions, 
notwithstanding  his  great  power,  and  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
nation,  that  he  suffered  his  son*in-law,  the  Palsgrave,  and  his  oysn 
daughter,  Elisabeth,  his  wife,  with  their  numerous  issue,  not  only- 
to  be  beaten  out  of  Bohemia,  but  even  from  their  just  patrimony, 
the  Palatinate,  and  to  live  many  years  in  great  want  and  penury, 
to  the  king's  great  dishonour,  who  was  nothing  but  a  bluster  of  words, 
and  ever  and  anon  sending  ambassadors,  till  all  was  quite  lost  and 
unretrievable.  This  king  died  at  Theobalds,  Match  27,  1625,  jn 
the  fifly-ninth  year  6f  his  age,  having  reigned  twenty 'two  year* 
compleat 
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CHARLES  I 

THE  only  surviving  son  of  king  James  (for  that  noble  prince, 
Henry,  died  before  bis  father)  succeeded  to  ithe  imperial  crown  of 
England.     The  reformed  in  France,  in  the  beginning  of  this  king's 
rejgu,  lay  under  great  oppressions  from  their  kin^,  Lewis  the 
thirteenth,  and  his  prime  minister  of  state,  cardinal  Ri<5helieu;  in- 
somuch that  tiiey  were  forced,  for  their  s&fety,  to  have  recourse  to 
arms,  under  the  command  of  that  ever  famous  captain,  the  duke  of 
Roan,  by  land,'  and  monsieur  Sobiez,  his  brother,  who  rid  admiral 
at  sea;    and  by  that  means,  Rochelle,   besieged  by  the  French 
king's  arms,  was  relieved  upon  all  occasions.     Hereupon,  through 
the  contrivance  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  an  English  fleet  was 
sent  to  join  that  of  the  French,  under  the  duke  of  Montmorency, 
the  Dutch  then  basely  concurring  with  some  ships  of  theirs  also; 
with  which  united  force,  Montmorency  fights,  and   utterly  defeats 
the  fleet  of  the  Rochellers,  under  monsieur  Sobiez,  and.  then  re- 
duced the  isles  of  Rbee.and  Oleron  under  the  French  power.     But 
Buckingham  soon   after  changing  his    sentiments  (the  grounds 
whereof  we  will  assign  in  the  causes  of  this  war)  there  is  a  declara- 
tion of  war  published  against  France,  and,  for  the  pfosecution  of 
the  same  with  vigour,  the  duke  is  commissioned  admiral -and  gene- 
ral of  a  navy  of  one-hundred  sail,  and  six  or  seven-thousand  land 
soldiers,  with  which  he  came  before  Rochelle,  still  besieged  by  the 
French,  where  Sobiez  came  on  board  of  him;   and,   for  several 
reasons,  it  was  agreed  to  land  the  army  on  the  island  of  Oleron, 
and  not  on  the  isle  of  Rhee :     But;  Sobiez  going  to  persuade  the 
Rochellers  to  join  with  the  English,  the  duke,  before  his  return, 
lands  on  the  isle  of  Rhee,  in  spight  of  the  opposition  made  by  the 
French ;   but,   instead  of  pursuing  the  blow,  not  only  neglects  to 
take  the  fort  La  Prie,  to  secure  hi3  retreat,  and  prevent  the  French . 
from  landing  supplieSi  but  stays  five  days,  whereby  Toiras,  the 
French  governor,  encouraged  his  men,  and  also  got  more  force  and 
provisions  into  the  cittadel  of  St.  Martin's.     The  French  were  so 
alarmed  at  this  invasion,  that  the  king  offered  the  duke  of  Roan, 
and  the  Rochellers,  any  terras  to  join  against  the  English,  which 
bojth  refusing,  it  caused  both  their  ruins. 

The  enemy's  retreat,  upon  the  landing  of  the  English,  was  so 
hasty,  that  they  quitted  a  well,  about  twenty  paces  from  the  coun- 
terscarp, which  supplied  the  cittadel  with  water ;  which  not  being 
Sossessed  by  the  English,  upon  their  first  approach,  the  French 
.  rew  a  work  about  it,  which  ofir  men  could  not  force,  and  without 
which  well,  the  besieged  could  not  have  subsisted.  However,  the 
duke  resolves  to  take  the  fort  by  famine ;  but,  instead  of  pressing 
it  with  a  straight  siege,  he  entertains  a  treaty  of  surrender  with 
Toiras,  and  several  compliments  passed  between  them,  subscribed 
your  humble  servant,  Buckingham,  and  your  humble  servant, 
Toiras,  till  the  latter  got  relief  of  men,  victuals,  and  ammunition, 
and  then  broke  off  the  treaty  with  the  duke.  Soon  after  this,  the 
French  landed  forces  on  the  island,  by  the  ne^\e.cl  o^  \!sv^'^\^\^ 
to  oppose  them,  and  orders  were  given  to  Atvw  xS^ve  ^Xk^*^  «^^  ^^ 
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their  trenches,  which  the  French  possess ;  whereupon  the  English 
were  forced  to  retreat.  At  last  the  duke  makes  a  vain  storm  upon 
the  castle^  but  was  beaten  off,  and  two  days  after  retreats,  the 
French  being  now  equal  to  him  in  foot,  and  superior  in  horse;' 
when  the  English  were  entangled  in  their  retreat,  the  duke  having 
neglected  to  take  La  Prie,  or  build  a  fort  upon  a  narrow  lane  or 
causey,  to  secure  the  retreat,  the  French  charged  the  Engliah 
horse  in  the  rear  and  routed  them,  who  rout  the  foot  in  the  narrow 
passages,  between  the  salt-pits  and  -ditch ;  but,  in  this  confusion 
and  adversity,  the  bravery  of  the  English  appeared,  for  a  feUr 
having  passed  the  bridge,  the  French  following,  the  English  ral- 
lied, and  faced  about  gallantly  to  charge  the  French,  who  cowardly 
retreated  over  the  bridge.  And  of  this  a  foreign  author  speakinr, 
saith, '  The  English  were  tnagii  audaces  quam  fortunaii,  and,  withu, 
taxeth  them  for  want  of  secrecy  in  their  counsels  and  conduct  of  mi- 
great  an  affair.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  tipon  his  retreat  from 
the  isle  of  Rhee,  promised  the  Rochellers  to  send  them  speedy 
relief,  now  clgee  besieged  by  the  French  king ;  and,  upon  his  re* 
tarn,  sent  away  the  earl  of  Denbigh,  his  brother-in-law,  with  a  fleet 
,to  that  purpose,  who,  on  the  first  of  May,  1628,  arrives  before 
Rochelle,  where  he  found  the  French  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty 
sail,  had  blocked  it  up  by  sea.  Upon  the  earl's  approach,  the 
French  retired  towards  their  fortification,  and  anchored  within  two 
cannon-shot  of  our  fleet,  and  so  continued  till  the  eighth  of  May. 
Ihe  earl  promised  the  Rochellers  to  sink  the  French  fleet  when  the 
waters  increased,  and  the  winds  became  westerly,  it  being  tiMB 
neap-tide;  b^t  two  days  after,  the  waters  inereasingy  and  the  . 
wind  becoming  westerly,  the  earl  was  intreated  to  fight  die  Frendi 
fleet,  but  did  not,  and  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  away.  The 
duke,  to  redeem  this  miscarriage  of  his  brother-in-law,  in  August 
following,  goes  to  Portnnouth,  to  command  Uie  fleet  there,  tethe 
relief  of  Rochelle ;  but,  on  the  twenty-third  of  the  said  moBth.  was 
stabbed  by  Felton,  on  wh<mi,  by  the  way,  hanging  in  chains  at 
Portsmouth,  was  made  thb  ingenious  copy  of  verses : 

There  uninterr'd  suspends  (though  not  to  save 

Surviving  friends  the  expences  w  a  grave ;) 

Feltori*s  dead  earth,  which  to  itself  must  be  . 

His  own  sad  monument,  bis  elegy ; 

As  large  as  fame,  but  whether  bad  or  good, 

I  say  not,  by  himself  Hwas  wrought  in  Uaod. 

I'or  which  his  body  is  intomb'd  ra  air, 

Arch'd  o*er  with  heaven,  and  ten-thousand  fair 

And  dorious  diamond  stars,  a  sepulchre; 

Whicn  time  can  never  ruinate,  and  whess 

Th'  impartial  worms  (not  being  bnb^d  to  spare 

Princes  wrapp'd  up  in  marble)  do  not  share 

His  dust,  which  oft  the  charitable  skies 

£mba1m  with  tears,  doing  these  obsequies, 
JSelonging  unto  men,  iv^\e  '^pXVjVu^^^^^ 
Contend  to  reacli  liia  \M>dy  to  \i\%  !^« 
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Yet  the  design  was  pursued  under  the  command  of  the  ear)  of 
lindsey,  who  attempted  seyefal  times  to  force  the  barricadoes-  oC 
the  river  before  Rochelle,  but  all  in  vain ;  or>  if  he  had,  it  had 
been  to  no  purpose,    for  the  victuals  wherewith  the  Rochellera 
should  have  been  relieved,  were  all  tainted,  .and  it  was  well  the 
French  had  no  fleet  there,  for  the  English  tackle  and  other  ma- 
terials were  all  defective ,  and  so  Rochelle  fell,  and  with  it,  in  a 
manner,  all  the  glory  and  interest  of  the  reformed  in  Frabce,   But 
it  is  remarkable  what  counsel  concurred  to  the  reducing  of  this  im- 
portant place,  and  what  accidents  followed  after.    The  French 
ftrmy  had  been  before  it  a  long  time,  and  had  made  no  consider- 
able progress  in  the  siege,  when  the  marquess  Spinola,  returning 
from  Flanders  into  Spain,  directed  his  course  through  France,  and 
bearing  the  king,  and  cardinal  were  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle, 
waited  upon  both ;    and  going  to  view  the  works  one  day,  asked 
the  cardinal  what  they  meant  to  do  there,  and  continuing  his  dis- 
course, said,    '  That  as  they  managed  matters,  there  was  no  pos-  * 
sibility  of  taking  the  place/    '  What  must  we  So  tben,'  says  the 
cardinal  ?     *  Push  ! '  replies  the  marquess,  '  do  as  we  have  done  at 
Antwerp,  make  a  dike  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  you  will 
by  that  means  starve  tbem  out/  The  cardinal  immediately  takes  up 
the  project,  sets  all  hands  on  work,  and  with  immense  labour  and 
celerity,  finishes  the  dike,  which,    in  a  short  time,  reduced  the 
place  to  that  starving  condition,  that  they  were  at  length  forced  to 
aurrender  at  discretion;    and  it  is  note-worthy,  that  as  Leyden, 
about  fifty-four  years  before,  was  miraculously  preserved  from  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  for  being  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
they  let  loose  the  waters  upon  tbem,  which  the  dams  restrained 
before,  and  upon  that  the  army  marched  away ;  whereas,  had  they 
staid  but  two  or  three  days  longer  in  the  neighbonrhood,  they 
might  have  had  an  open  passage  to  the  town,  for  the  walls  of  it 
fell  down  to  the  gfound,  and  a  strong  northerly  wind  had  cleared 
the  country  of  the  water.     So  Rochefie,  by  a  quite  contrary  fate, 
had  been  surrendered  but  a  very  few  days,  when  the  dike  so  far  broke, 
as  that  they  might  have  been  relieved  by  sea,  had  there  been  a  fleet 
ready  for  that  purpose.    But  when  Spinola  came  to  the  council  in 
Spain,  he  was  so  brow-beaten  and  snubbed  for  his  advice  to  the 
cardinal,  by  the  duke  of  Medina,  then  prhne  minister  of  state, 
and  other  grandees,  that  he  never  could  get  his  money  paid,  that 
was  owing  him,  and  died  a  beggar,  in  the  utmost  disgrace.  So  well 
did  the  Spaniards  then  understand  their  true  interest,  that  as  long  as 
the  reformed  couM  make  head  in  France,  the  arms  of  thatkingfdom 
would  be  confined  within  its  own  limits,   and  they  and  other 
princes  be  less  molested,    by  those  aspiriiig,  i^nd  restless  neigh* 
bours.  And  this  was  the  unhappy  end  of  this  war,  between  Bn^ 
land  and  France ;  and  the  dreadfiil  presages  of  the  duke  of  Roan,' 
hereupon  (to  give  his  won)s  the  mildest  terins  I  can)  had  but  too 
fatal  efiects,  upon  the  person  of  that  prince,  to  whose  perfidy  he 
attributed  ^  loss  of  this  fortress,  and  the  protestant  \tsltett^\X3L 
Svance;  ftr  after  thh,  dissension  fjKn  ^V^  m^rt  «^  tctot^  m 
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England,  which  drew  on  ^n  unnatural  civil  war,  that  ended  with 
a  sad  catastrophe,  in  the'  king's  dying  by  the  ax,  for  he  was  be- 
headed, January  30,  1648,  after  he  had  reigned  twenty-three 
years,  ten  months,  and  odd  days,  and  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of 
his  age, 

1.  The  causes  pretended  for  this  war  were,  that  the  French  king 
had  etnployed  the  eight  men  of  war,  which  the  king  of  Eng- 
land had  lent  hinj,  to  be  made  use  of  against  Genoa,  against 
the  Rochellers. 

2.  That  the  king's  mediation,  in  behalf  of  the  reformists,  wat 
slig^hted, 

$.  Tiiat  the  English  merchant  ships,  and  their  effects,  were  seized, 
before  there  was  any  breach  between  both  kingdoms,  though  it  is 
certain,  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  as  lord  high  admiral  of 
England,  by  an  extraordinary  commission,  first  seized  the  St. 
Peter  of  New  haven,  the  whole  cargo  being  computed  to  amount  - 
to  forty-thousand  pounds  ;  and  though  4he  king  ordered  the  re* 
leasement  of  the  ship,  December  7,  1625,  yet  the  duke,  upon 
the  sixth  of  February  following,  caused  the  said  ship  to  be 
again  arrested,  and  detained,  as  you  may  see  in  Rush  worth, 
fol.313. 

4.  A  fourth  cause  of  this  war  we  have  assigned  in  the  noble 
Bajptista  Nani^  that  the  duke  of  Bucks,  having,  while  in  FrancCi  , 
contracted  love  in  that  court,  and  desiring  leave  to  go  thither, 
under  pretence  of  composing  the  feuds,  that  broke  forth  in  the 
queen's  family  in  England,  was  by  Richelieu's  advice  denied 
entrance  into  that  kingdom,  and  grew  thereupon  so  enraged, 
that  he  swore,  since  he  was  forbidden  entrance  in  a  peac^bk 
manner  into  France,  he  would  make  his  passage  with  an  army. 

..CHARLES  n. 

AFTER  about  twelve  years  exile,  during  which  interval,  we  had 
no  wars  with  t'rance,  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestorif 
anno  1660.  This  prince  had  not  been  above  five  years  settled  in 
his  dommions^  when  a  war  broke  out  with  the  Dutch  by  sea,  the 
French  joining  with  them  in  it  at  that  time  against  us,  so  that 
there  was  a  declaration  of  war  set  forth  against  France.  But  the 
Duich  found  no  great  assistance  from  them  in  this  confederacy; 
for  while  the  Dutch  in  all  the  engagements,  we  had  with  them; 
but  one  (and  that  was  wheii  the  fleet  was  foolishly  divided)  were 
beaten  by  us; nhe  French,  instead  of  uniting  their  force  with  the 
other,  dispatched  away  a  fleet  to  subdue  the  Enghsh,  in  their 
plantations  in  the  Leeward  islands ;  almost  totally  expelled  the 
English  out  of  St.  Christophers,  interrupted  them  in  their  trade  to 
their  other  islands, '  and  assumed  a  sovereignty  in  those  seas,  but 
upou  the  treaty  of  peace,  they  were  forced  to  restore  all  to  the 
English  again.  But  they  left  3t.  Christophers,  in  so  pitiful  a  plight, 
that  it  seemed,  in  a  manner,  to  be  as  much  a  wilderness,  as  when 
first  the  ^gU$k  took  footing  in  it.     A\>o\i^  «(e.Ne;\i  ^ta.v6  afteri 
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things  veered  about,  the  French  joining  with  the  English/ against 
the  Dutch,  in  a  second  Dutch  war,  during  this  reign  ;  and  here  a 
late  learned  author  has  observed,  that   as  the  English  were'  so 
successful  in  the  former  war  against  both,  and  the  Dane  to  boot, 
and  were  never  beaten  but  once,  and  that,  when  the  fleet  was  di- 
vided;   so  in  this  the  English  in  all  the  fights  they  had,  which 
were  four,  came  ofF  with  nK)re  loss  than  the  Dutch.     But  the 
truth  of  it  is,  the  French  only  came  out  to  learn  to  fight,  both  in 
the  one,  and  the  other  way,  for  they  stopd  still  looking  on,  or 
firing  at  a  very  great  distance,  while  the  English  and  Dutch  bat« 
tered  one  another ;    and  monsieur  de  Martel,  for  falling  on,  and 
engaging  bravely,   was  recalled,  checked,  and  dismissed  his  em- 
ploy ;    insomuch  that  4he  Parliament,  who  began  to  smell  the 
French  designs,  moved,  November  the  fourth,  1673,  that  the  aUi- 
ance  with  France  was  a  grievance ;  and  so  a  peace  was  concluded 
with  the  States,  and  our  king  sets  up  for  a  mediator  at  Nimeguen, 
between  the  French  and  Dutch,  with  their  confederates,  and  in 
the  mean  time,  having  got  considerable  supplies  from  his  parli- 
ament,   raises  forces.       For  the  French  king  had,    during  this 
naval  war,  possessed  himself  of  a  great  part  of  Flanders,  and  the 
territories  of  the  States ;  but  before  a  peace  was  shuffled  up,  -or  at 
leastwise,  before  the  prince  of  Orange  knew,  or  would  know,  of  its 
being    concluded,    the    prince,    not  staying    for  eight-thousand 
English,  that  were  on  their  march  to  join  him,  did  with  the  as- 
sistance only  of  ten-thousand  English,  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  earl  of  Ossery,  storm  the  duke  of  Lux- 
emburg's camp,  fortified  with  all   imaginable  art,  before  Monts, 
with  tjiat  lesolution  and  bravery,  that  he  beat  him  out  of  it,  and 
relieved  the  place  ;    and  this  was  the  last  actof  hostility,  between 
England  and  France,  of  any  kind,  during  this  reign ;    this  king 
afterwards,  instead  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  growing  greatness  of 
that  kingdom,  fell  in  more  an(T  more  with  the  interest  of  it ;   and 
the  nation,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  was  almost  rent  to 
pieces,  with  the  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory,  which  are  but  too 
much  felt  to  this  day  ;    and  he  himself,  ajt  last,  died  on  the  sixth 
of  Februajy,  1 684-5,   in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his   age,    and  the 
thirty -seventh  of  his  reign,  computing  it  from  his  father's  death. 

JAMES  IL 

ONLY  surviving  brother  to  Charles  the  second,  immediately 
assumed  the  English  crown,  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  oppo=- 
sition  made  against  him,  in  the  preceding  reign,  he  got  peaceable 
possession ;'  but  had  not  been  long  invested  with  the  regal  digpiity, 
when  the  ei^i  of  Argyle,  landing  in  Scotland,  and  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  in  the  west  of  England,  put  him  in  no  small  danger  of 
losing,  that  he  had  so  lately  attained.  But  this  storm  blew  over, 
and  ended  in  the  execution  of  both  the  aforesaid  chiefs,  with  a  mul- 
titude of  their  followers,  and  that  in  a  very  barbarous  manner; 
which  execution,  as  it  drew  no  small  emulation  upon  his  persont 
so  the  success  egged  him  oiif  with  so  m\xc\i  VvA^^xv^^^  \^  ^^a'^'Q^* 
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suits  of  his  designs,  for  the  advancing  of  the  Papal  power  in  these 
kingdoms,  that  it  made  the  subjects  now  in  dianger  of  the  loss, 
both  of  their  rt^ligion  and  civil  properties,  have  recourse  for  re- 
lief to  that  prince,  who  has  since  so  worthily  filled  the  abdicated 
throne,  and  who  th^n  readily  embraced  their  quarrel,  and  in  the 
most  perillous  season  of  the'  year,  with  an  army  from  Holland, 
landed  at  Torbay,  November  5,  1688 ;  a  day  and  year  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  time,  for  the  English  deliverance ;  and,  having 
wished  success,  was  the  thirtieenth  of  February  following,  with  his 
princess,  proclaimed  king  and  queen  of  England,  &;c.  King  James 
luLving,  sometime  before,  withdrawn  himself  into  France^  with 
whom  he  was  so  far  from  having  any  wars  during  his  four  years 
feign,  that  he  entered  into  a  stricter  alliance  with  that  crown  ;  but 
since  his  present  majesty's  ascending  of  the  throne,  what  traverses 
of  war  there  have  been  between  England  and  France  by  sea  and 
land,  and  what  the  causes  of  them,  I  purposely  omit,  because 
they  are  yet  fresh  in  every  man's  memory,  and  for  that  a  final 
period  has  not  hitherto  been  put  unto  them. 


CONTEMPLATIONS 
uroM 

LIFE  AND  DEATH; 


WItn     SfiBIOUS     RXFLEXIONS      ON     THE     MISBRIES     THAT     AttSND 
HUMAir  LIFE,  IV  EVERY  STATION^  DEGREE,  AMD  CHANGB  THBREOT. 

Written  by  a  persou  of  quality,  in  his  confinement,  a  little  before  bis  death; 
fliiewing  the  vanity  of  the  desire  of  long  life,  and  the  rear  of  death  ;  with  a  trae 
«*py  ^tbe  paper  delivered  to  the  sherifis  iipon  the  scaffold  at  Tower-hitl,  Oil 
'niursday,  January  S8,  16961-7,  by  Sir  Joh^  Fenwick,  Baronet. 

From  a  Quarto,  ccwtaming  thirty  one  pages,  printed  at  London,  m  1697. 
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do  not  presume  to  arraign  the  justice  of  that  sentence  by  which 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  the  author  of  this  tract,  was  condensned  to 
die  for  high-^tireason;  neither  does  it  concern  me  to  enter  into  the  i, 

iKirticulars  af  the  charge  brought  against  hiiUs;  hot  I  c^|not  but  just- 
ly observe,  that  he,  in  these  contemplations,  has  left  us  a  conviucine 
proof>  how  well  he  improred  the  time  under  his  confinement ;  ana 
a  rstre  example  of  patience^j  cesignation  to  God's  wi^,  and  of  a  real 
christian  luiderstandiDg  in  the  way  of  godliness.  For  I  may  venture 
to  say,  that,  in  this  short  dfaught  of  life  and  death,  he  not  only  shews 
Ju»  grm  Mlity  in  fomt^i^  nuethod  aud  \m«D&i<w!k »  h>il  ha^  exfidled 
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those  excellent  authors,  Drexelius,  Bellarmine,  Bona,  Sherloek,  &e, 
who  have  written  upon  the  same  subject;  and,  therefore,  h^Ueve  it 
will  be  aoc  ptablc  to  ray  readers,  and  thought  worthy  to  be  preser- 
ved from  the  injury  of  time  in  this  collection. 

NOSCE  te  ipsum  *,  is  a  lesson  a  man  can  never  learn  too  late ; 
and  therefore,  thouf^h  hitherto  i  have  lived  ko  much  a  stranger  to 

myself,  that  I  have  had  little  leisure,  and  less  desire  to  think  or  con- 
template (a  studious  and  sedentary  life  having  always  been  my  aver- 
sion) yet  the  solitary  condition  1  am  now  reduced  to,  and  the  me- 
lancholy circumstances  under  which  I  lie,  ')o,  methiiiks,  call  upon, 
me  to  coui^ider  what  I  have  been  doing,  and  what  i  am  fvirthier  short- 
ly to  do.  I  am  now  under  a  close  confinement,  secluded  from  all 
conversation  with  the  world,  and  denied  the  visits  of  my  nearest  and 
dearest  relations;  and  all  this  seems  to  be  but  the  sad  prologue  to 
that  sadder  tragedy  in  which  I  am  to  be  the  principal  actor,  before  I 
go  off  the  stage  of  this  world.  And,  therefore,  since  death  and  I 
must  shortly  be  better  acquainted,  it  will  certainly  be  my  wisdom, 
as  well  as  my  interest,  to  familiarise  it  to  me  before  hand;  and  I  do 
not  know  how  that  can  be  better  donej-than  by  contemplating  the 
miseries  of  life,  in  alt  its  various  changes  and  conditions ;  and  then 
to  look  upon  death  as  the  great  panpharmacon  or  remedy  of  all  those 
evils  that  life  subjects  us  to. 

It  is  true  indeed,  we  generally  fly  from  death  as  our  worst  enemy, 
although  it  is  in  truth  our  greatest  friend ;  and  this,  to  a  considering 
man,  is  very  un;iccoun table.  I  must  confess,  it  does  seem  strange 
to  me,  and  is,  methinks,  a  thing  to  be  admired,  that  the  poor  labour- 
er, to  repose  himself,  longs  for  the  sietting  sun  ;  that  the  mariner 
rows  with  atl  his  might  to  attain  his  wished-for  port,  and  rejoices 
when  he  can  discover  land ;  that  the  tiaveller  is  never  contented, 
till  he  be  at  the  end  of  his  journey;  and  that  we,  «ii  the  inean  while, 
tied  in  this  world  to  a  perpetual  task,  tossed  with  continual  tempests, 
«nd  tired  with  a  rough  and  thorny  way,  yet  cannot  see  the  end  of 
our  labour,  but  with  grief;  nor  bt- hold  our  port,  hut  with  tears ;  nor 
approach  to  our  home,  but  with  honnoir  and  trembling.  This  hfe  is 
but  a  Penelope's  web,  in  which  we  are  always  doing  and  undoing;  a 
sea  that  lies  open  to  all  winds,  which  sometimes  within,  and  some- 
thnes  without,  never  ceases  to  blow  violently  upon  u« ;  a  weary  jour- 
ney thro'  extreme  heats  and  colds,  over  high  mountains,  steep  rocks, 
and  dangerous  desarts ;  and  thus  we  pa^s  away  our  time  in  weaving 
at  this  web,  in  rowing  at  this  oar,  and  in  passing  this  miserable  way; 

'  ind  yet,  when  deaih  comes  lo  end  our  work,  and  stretches  out  hfs 
arm  to  pull  us  into  the  port;  when,  after  so  many  dangerous  pas- 
sages, and  loathsome  lodgings,  he  would  conduct  us  to  our  true  home 
and  resting  [>lace;  instead  of  rejoicing  at  the  end  of  our  labour,  of 
taking  comfort  at  the  si^ht  of  our  desired  haven,  aiid  of  singing  at 
our  approach  to  those  haf^y  mansions;  we  would  fain  begin  our 
work  again,  hoi^  sail  to  the  wind,  and  would  willingly  undertake 
our  joumej  a-new^    No  nore  we  then  xcca^iDbet  oat  ^<9^'^'wm»%'«sA 
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pains ;  our  daggers  and  our  shipwrecks  are  forgotten.    We  fear  no 
more  the  tiresomeness  of  travel,  nor  the  danger  of  desarts.     But,  on 
the  contrary,  we  apprehend  death  as  an  extreme  pain  ;  we  shun  it 
as  the  fatal  rock  on  which  we  are  like  to  split;  we  fly  it  as  a  thief 
that  comes  to  rob  u^  of  our  treasure.     We  do  as  little  children,  who 
all  the  day  complain  of  illness,  and,  when  the  medicine  is  brought 
them,  are  no  longer  sick :  or,  as  they  who  all  the  week  long  run  op 
and  down  the  streets,  complaining  of  the  pain  of  their  teeth,  and- 
yet,  seeing  the  barber  coming  to  pull  them  out,  are  rather  willing 
still  to  endure  the  pain,  than  use  the  remedy.     And  as  those  tender, 
and  delicate  bodies,  who  in  a^pricking  pleurisy  complain,  and  cry 
out,  and  cannot  stay  for  a  surgeon ;  and  yet  when  they  see  him  whet- 
ting his  launcety  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  disease,  pull  in  their  arms 
and  hide  them  in  the  bed,  as  if  he  were  come  to  kill  them.  We  fear 
more  the  cure  than  the  disease;  the  surgeon,  than  the  pain;  the 
stroke,  than  the  imposthume.  We  have  more  sense  of  the  medicine's 
bitterness,  soon  gone,  than  of  a  bitter  long-cohtinued  languishing? 
we  have  more  feeling  of  death,  t'he  end  of  our  miseries,  than  the  eira* 
less  misery  of  our  hfe.    And  whence  proceedeth  this  foUy  and  sini-* 
plicity  ?  we  neither  know  life  nor  death ;  we  fear  what  we  ought  to 
hope  for,  and  wish  for  what  we  ought  to  fear ;  we  call  life  a  continu- 
al death,  and  yet  death  is  tl^e  entrance  of  a  never-dying  life. 

Now  what  good,  O  my  soul,  is  thei-e  in  life,  that  thou  shouldst 
so  much  desire  it  ?  Or  what  evil  is  there  in  death,  that  thou  shouldst 
so  much  fear  it  ?  Nay,  what  evil  is  there  not  in  life,  and  what  good 
is  there  not  in  death?  ^  . 

Consider  all  the  periods,  of  this  life;  we  enter  it  in  tears,  we  pass 
it  in  sweat,  we  end  it  in  sorrow.  Great  and  little,  rich  and  poor, 
not  one  in  the  whole  world  that  can  plead  immunity  from  this 
condition.  Man  in  this  point  is  worse  than  all  other  creatures ;  he 
is  bom  unable  to  support  himself;  neither  receiving  in  his  first 
years  any  pleasure,  nor  giving  to  others  any  thing  but  trouble;- 
and  before  the  age  of  discretion  passing  infinite  dangers.  Only 
herein  he  is  less  unhappy  than  in  other  ages,  because  in  this  he 
hath  no  sense  nor  apprehension  of  his  misery.  Now  can  we  think 
there  is  any  so  void  of  reason,  that,  if  it  were  granted  him  to  live 
always  a  child,  would  make  choice  of  such  a  life  ? 

So  then  it  is  evident,  that  not  simply  to  live  is  desirable ;  but  to 
live  well  and  happy.    But  to  proceed ; 

Grows  he  ?  His  troubles  likewise  grow  up  with  him.  Scarcely 
is  he  come  out  of  his  nurse's  hands,  and  scarce  knows  what  it  is 
to  play,  but  he  falls  under  the  subjection  of  a  schoolmaster;  I 
speakibut  of  those  which  have  the  best  education,  and  are  brought 
up  with  the  greatest  care  and  strictness.  And  then,  if  he  studies, 
it  is  ever  with  repining;  and,  if  he  plays,  it  is  never  but  with 
fear. 

This  whole  age,  while  he  is  under  the  charge  of  another,  is  unto 

him  no  better  than  a  prison  ;  and  therefore  he  longs  for,  and  onhf 

aspires  to  that  age,  in  which,  freed  from  the  tutelage  of  another,, 

Ae  majr  befx>me  master  of  himstVf  \  p\Mtou%  xivov^  fot^s^t^s  ^»  it 
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were,  with  his  shoulder,  that  he  may  the  sooner  enjoy  his  hoped- 
for  Hberty.  *  In  short,  he  desires  nothinp^  more  than  to  see  the  end 
of  his  age,  which  he  looks  upon  as  bondage  and  slavery^  and  enter 
upon  the  bejyjnning^  of  his  youth. 

And  what  is  the  beginning  of  youth,  but  the  death  of  infancy  ? 
And  the  beginning  of  manhoddj^.  but  the  death  of  youth  ?  Or  what 
is  the  begjinning  of  to-morrow,  but  the  death  of  the  present  day  ? 

And  thus  he  implicitly  desires  his  death,  and  judges  his  life 
miserable  ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  reputed  in  a  state  of  happiness 
or  contentment. 

Behold  him  now,  according  to  his  wish,  at  liberty ;  in  that  age 
wherein  he  has  his  choice,  to  take  the  way  of  virtue  or  of  vice,  and 
either  to  choose  reason  or  passion  for  his  guide.  His  passion  enter- 
tains him  with  a  thousand  delights,  prepares  for  him  a  thousand 
baits,  and  presents  him  with  a  thousand  worldly  pleasures  to  sur- 
prise him  ;  and  these  are  so  agreeable  to  headstrong  and  unbridled 
youth,  that  there  are  very  few  that  are  not  taken  and  beguiled  ]by 
them*;  of  which  my  own  example  is  too  evident  an  instance. 

But,  when  the  reckoning  comes  to  be  made  up,  what  pleasures 
are  they?  They  are  but  vicious  and  polluted  pleasures,  which  ever 
hold  him  in  a  restless  fever ;  pleasures  that  at  the  best  end  in  re- 
pentance, and,  like  sweet-meats,  are  of  a  hard  digestion;  plea- 
sures that  are  bought  with  pain,  and  in  a  moment  perish,  but  leave 
behind  a  lasting  guilt,  and  long  remorse  of  conscience ;  all  which  I 
wish  my  own  too  dear  experience  could  not  witness. 

And  yel  i  his  is  the  very  nature  (if  they  be  well  examined)  of  all 
the  pleasures  of  this  world.  There  is  in  none  so  much  sweetness, 
but  there  is  more  bitterness ;  none  so  pleasant  to  the  mouth,  but  it 
leaves  an  unsavory  gusto  after  it.  I  will  not.  speak  here  of  the 
mischiefs,  quarrels,  debates^  wounds,  murders,  banishments,  sick- 
ness, and  other  dangers,  whereinto  sometimes  the  incontinency, 
and  sometimes  the  insolency  of  this  ill-guided  age  does  plunge 
men ;  for  the  remembrance  of  my  own  follies,  upon  this  occasion, 
stops  my  mcuth,  and  fills  me  with  remorse  and  shame. 

But  if  those  that  seem  pleasures  be  nothing  else  but  displeasures, 
if  the  sweetness  thereof  be  as  an  infusion  of  wormwood ;  what  then 
must  the  displeasure  be  which  they  feel  ?  And  how  great  the  bitter- 
ness that  they  taste? 

Behold  then,  in  short,  the  life  of  a  young  man,  who,  rid  of  the 
government  of  his  parents  and  masters,  abandons  himself  to  all  the 
exorbitancies  of  his  unruly  passion;  which,  like  an  unclean  spirit 
possessing  him,  throws  him  sometimes  into  the  water,  and  then 
into  the  fire ;  sometimes  carries  him  clear  over  a  rock,  and  at  other 
times  flings  him  headlong  to  the  bottom. 

•  But,  if  he  follows  reason  for  his  guide ;  (which  is  much  the  better 
.  choice)  yet,  on  this  hand,  there  are  wonderful  difficulties :  for  he 
must  resolve  to  fight  in  every  part  of  the  field,  and  at  every  step  to 
be  in  conflict,  as  having  his  enemy  in  front,  in  flank,  and  on  the 
rear,  never  leaving  to  assail  him;  and  this  euevivj  \%^\\\!«x<yMv 
delight  him,  all  that  be  sees  near,  or  fat  off.   lu  «\vQtV.^  V^^  ^^^Xsax. 
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enemy,  in  the  world,  is  the  world  *  itself,  which  he  must  therefor* 
overcome.  Bui,  beside  the  world,  he  has  a  thousand  treacheroiMr 
enemies  within  him,  among  whom  his  passion  is  none  of  the  least; 
which  waits  for  an  occasion  to  surprise  him,  and  betray  him  to  his 
lusts.  It  is  God  only  that  can  make  him  choose  the  path  of  virtue, 
and  it  is  God  only  that  can  keep  him  in  it  to  the  end,  and  make 
him  victorious  in  all  his  combates.  But,  alas,  how  few  they  are 
th^t  enter  into  it !  And,  of  those  few,  how  many  that  retire  again ! 
So  that,  let  a  man  follow  the  one  way  or  the  other,  he  must  either 
subject  himself  to  a  tjrrannical  passion,  or  undertake  a  weary  and 
continual  combate ;  wilfully  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  de- 
struction, or  fetter  himself,  as  it  were,  in  the  stocks ;  easily  carried 
away  with  the  current  of  the  water,  or  painfully  stemming  the  im* 
petuous  tide. 

See  here  the  happiness  of  the  young  man  !•  Who,  in  his  youth, 
having  drank  his  full  draught  c»  the  world's  vain  and  deceirable 
pleasures,  is  overtaken  by. them  with  such  a  dull  heaviness  and 
astonishment,  as  drunkards  the  morrow  after  a  debauch,  or  gluttoof 
after  a  plentiful  feast ;  who  are  so  over-pressed  with  the  excesses 
of  the  former  day,  that  the  very  remembrance  of  it  creates  their 
loathing.  And  even  he,  that  has  made  the  stoutest  resistance,  feds 
himself  so  w^arv,  and  with  this  continual  conflict  so  bruised  and 
broken;  that  be  is  either  upon  the  point  to  yield,  or  die.  And  this 
is  all  the  good,  all  the  contentment,  of  this  flourishing  age,  by 
children  so  earnestly  desired^  and,  by  those  who  have  experieaced 
ity  so  heartily  lamented. 

Next  Cometh  that  which  is  called  '  perfect  age,'  in  which  men 
have  no  other  thoughts,  but  to  purchase  themselves  wisdom  and 
re^.  It  is  called  perfect,  indeed,  but  is  herein  only  perfect,  tfait 
all  imperfections  of  human  nature,  hidden  before  under  the  urn* 
plicity  <^  childhood,  or  the  lightness  of  youth,  appear  at  thistfe 
in  their  perfection.  I  speak  of  none  in  ibis  place,  but  those  im 
are  esteemed  the  wisest  and  most  haf^y,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world. 

I  have  already  8hewe4  that  we  pbyed  in  fear ;  and  tdiat  our 
9hort  pleasures  were  attended  on  with  long  repentance :  But  now 
Avarice  and  Ambition  present  themsdves  to  us,  promising,  if  iPt 
will  adore  th%m,  to  give  us  a  perfect  contentment  wi^h  the  go«ds 
and  honours  of  this  world.  And  surely  none  but  those,  who  are 
restrained  by  a  divine  hand,  can  escape  the  illusions  of  the  cnrc,  or 
the  other,  and  not  cast  themselves  headlong  from  the  top  of  th« 
pinacle. 

But  let  us  see  what  this  cohtenlment  is.  The  covetooa  iMa 
makes  a  thousand  voyages  by  sea,  and  journies  by  land;  rnnaia 
thousand  hazards,  escapes  a  thousand  shipwrecks,  and  is  in  per- 
petual fear  and  travel  -,  and  yet  oftentimes  either  leselh  his  time,  «r 
gains  nothing  but  sicknessi  gouts,  aiid  oppilations.  In  the  purcAMM 
«f  this  goodly  repose,  he  bestoweth  bis  true  rest;  and,  lo  gaoo 
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wealthy  loseth  his  life.  Bui  suppose  he  hath  gained  much^  and  that 
he  hath  spoiled  the  whole  East  of  its  pearls,  and  di'awn  dry  all  the 
mines  of  the  West:  Will  he  then  be  at  quiet,  and  say,  he  is  con- 
tent ?  Nothing  less :  For,  by  all  his  acquisitions,  he  gains  but 
more  disquiet,  both  of  mind  and  body;  from  one  travel  falling  into 
another,  never  ending,  but  only  changing  his  misdlries.  He  de- 
sired to  have  them,  ami  now  fears  to  lose  them ;  he  got  thi^ni  with  > 
buThing  ardour,  and  possesses  them  in  trembling  cold  ;  he  adven- 
tured among  thieves,  to  get  them,  ^nd  now  fears  by  thieves  and 
robbers  to  be  deprived  of  them  again;  he  laboured  to  dig  them  out 
of  the  earth,  and  now,  to  secure  them,  he  hides  them  therein. 
In  short,  coming  frook  all  his  voyages,  he  comes  into  a  prison:  and 
the  end  of  his  bodily  travels  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  endksa 
labour  of  his  mind.  Judg«  now  what  this  man  has  gained,  after 
so  many  miseries !  This  devil  of  coveiousness  persuades  him  be  has 
some  rare  and  excellent  thing;  and  so  it  fkres  with  him,  as  with 
those  poor  creatures  whom  the  devil  seduceth,  under  colour  of  re- 
lieving their  poverty;  who  find  their  hands  full  of  leaves,  when 
they  thought  to  find  them  full  of  crowns :  lie  poasesseCh,  or  rather 
is  possessed  by,  a  thing  wherein  is  neither  power  nor  vertoe,  more 
base  and  unproQtahle,  than  the  least  heib  of  the  earth.  Yet  hath 
he  heaped  together  this  vile  excrement,  and  so  brutish  is  grown,  at 
therewith  to  crown  his  head,  when  he  ought  to  tread  it  under  his 
feet. 

Bat,  however  it  be,  is  he  Aerewith  satisfied  and  contented  ?  So 
far  from  that,  that  he  is  now  more  dissatisfied  than  ever.  We 
commend  roost  those  drinks  that  breed  an  alteration,  and  soonest 
extinguish  thirst ;  and  tfiose  meats  that  in  least  quantity  do  longest 
resist  hunger :  hut  now,  of  this,  the  more  a  man  drinlra,  the  more 
he  is  a-thirst;  the  more  he  eats,  the  more  he  is  an  hungry :  it  Is  a 
dropsy,  that  swells  him  till  ke  Imrsts  before  he  can  be  satisfied. 
And,  whieh  is  worse,  in  some  so  extravagant  is  this  thirst,  that  it 
nM^es  them  dig  ibt  pits,  and  carefolly  draw  the  water,  and,  after 
aM,  wont  sufi^  Ihem  to  di^k.  In  the  midst  of  a  river,  they  are 
dfy  with  thifBt ;  and,  en  a  heap  of  com,  cry  out  of  fomine.  They 
have  goods,  and  dare  not  use  them  -;  garments,  but  dare  not  put 
them  on :  and,  though  they  are  possessra  of  that  in  which  t)hey  joy, 
they  doat  enjoy  it.  The  sum  of  all  which  is,  that,  '  of  all  whidi 
tb^y  have,  they  have  nothing.' 

Let  us  then  P^um  unto  that,  tbat  tlie  attaining  of  M  these  de* 
ceivable  goods  is  nettling  else  but  weariness  of  body,  and  dw  poa* 
session,  n>r  the  most  part,  weariness  of  mind ;  which  certais^  ia 
so  much  the  greater  evil,  as  the  mind  is  more  sensible  than  4hc 
body. 

But  the  complement  of  all  their  misery  ia^  when  they  comeite 
lose  them,  either  bgr  shipwreck,  fire,  or  any  other  aocident,  thea 
they  cry,  weep,  and  torment  themfselvea;  Hke  httle  children,  that 
have  lost  llheir  play-game,  which  yet  is  nothing  worth.  One  oan« 
nc^  persuade  them  tnat  mortal  men  have  an^  other  good  in  tbk 
world,  hut  that  whidi  i§  nortttl<    Vwj  we,  Va  i^Bftvt  '««Tk  wamft»> 
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not  only  spoiled,  but  utterly  undone :  and  forasmuch  as  in  these 
vain  things  tbey  have  fixed  all  their  hope,  having  lost  them,  they 
fall  into  despair,  out  of  which  they  are  seldom  recovered,  many   . 
times  laying  violent  hands  upon  themselves,  and  bringing  their 
own  lives  to  an  unhappy  periods 

In  short,  the  recompence,  that  covetousness  yields  those  that 
have  served  it  all  their  life,  is  like  that  of  the  devil,  who,  after  a 
small  time,  hieiving  gratified  his  votaries,  either  leaves  them  to  the 
*  hangman,  or  himself  breaks  their  necks. 

I  will  not  here  discourse  of  the  wickedness  to  which  covetous  men 
subject  themselves  to  attain  to  these  goods,  whereby  their  con* 
science  is  filled  with  a  perpetual  remorse,  which  never  leaves  them 
in  quiet.  It  is  enough  that  in  this  immoderate  pursuit  of  riches, 
which  busieth  and  abuselh  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  the  bedy 
is  macerated,  the  mind  debilitated,  and  the  soul  is  lost,  without  any  j 
pleasure  or  contentment. 

Let  us  then  come  to  ambition,  which,  by  an  over-eagor  aspiring 
tohonour^  takes  up  the  time  and  thoughts  of  the  greatest  perscns: 
and,  what!  Do  we  there  think  to  find  more  content?  Alas!  'tis 
rather  less ;  and  this,  I  am  sure,  I  can  witness  to  my  cost :  for  as 
the  one  deceives  us,  by  giving  us,  for  all  our  travel,  but  a  vile  ex-? 
crement  of  the  earth ;  so  the  other  repays  us  but  with  smoke  and 
wind:  the  rewards  of  this  being  as  vain,  as  those  of  that  were  gross* 
In  both  we  fall  into  a  bottomless  pit ;  but,  into  this,  the  fall  is  by 
so  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  at  the  first  shew  the  water  4s  more 
clear  and  pleasant. 

Of  those  men  that  make  their  court  to  ambition,  some  are  great, 
about  princes,  others  commanders  of  armies ;  both  sorts,  according 
to  their  degree,  you  see  saluted,  reverenced,  and  adored  .  of  those 
that  are  under  them  :  you  see  them  apparelled  in  purple,  in  scarlet^ 
and  in  cloth  of  gold ;  that,  at  the  first  sight,  one  would  think  there 
is  no  content  to  be  found,  but  amongst  them.  But,  alas !  men  know 
not  how  heavy  an  ounce  of  that  vain  honour  weighs;  they  know 
^not  what  those  reverences  cost  them,  nor  how  dearly  they  pay  for- 
an  ell  of  those  rich  stuffs :  they  are  so  over-rated,  that  he,  who  kn^w 
them  well,  would  never  buy  them  at  the  price.  The  one  hath  at- 
tained to  this  degree,  after  a  long  and  painful  service,  hazarding 
his  life,  upon  every  occasion,  with  loss,  oftentinies  of  a  leg  or  an.- 
arm ;  and  that  at  the  pleasure  of  a  prince,  that  more  regards  a  hun- 
dred perches  of  ground  on  his  neighbour's  frontiers,  than  the  lives 
of  a  hundred  thousand  such  as  he ;  unfortunate  to  serve  one  who 
loves  him  not,  and  foolish  to  think  himself  in  honour  with  him,  that 
makes  so  little  reckoning  to  lose  him  for  a  thing  of  no  worth. 

Others  there  are  that  aspire  to  greatness  by  flattering  a  prince; 
which  is  a  life  so  base  and  servile,  that  they  can  never  say  their 
very  souls  are  their  own,  any  longer  than  their  prince  is  pleased  to 
let  them  ;  for  they  must  always  have  their  hands  and  tongues  r^ady 
to  do,  and  say,  whatever  he  would  have  them;  and  yet  they  must 
be  content  to  suffer  a  thousand  injuries,  and  receive  a  thousand 
diagraces ;  and,  as  near  as  they  seem  about  the  prince,  they  are 
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nevertheless  always  like  the  lion's  keeper^  who,  when  by  long  pa- 
tience, a  thousand  feeding^s^  and  a  thousand  clawings,  he  hath 
made  a  fierce  lion  familiar,  yet  never  gives  him  meat,  but  with 
pulling  back  his  h^nd,  always  in  fear  lest  he  should  catch  him ; 
and.  if  once  in  a  year  he  bites  him,  he  sets  it  so  close,  that  he  is 
paid  for  it  a  long  time  after.  Such  generally  is  the  end  of  the 
favourites  of  princes,     ^ 

When  a  prince,  after  long  service,  hath  raised  a  man  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  honour,  he  sometimes  makes  it  his  pastime  to  cast 
him  down  in  an  instant ;  and  when  he  hath  filled  him  with  heaps 
of  wealth  and  ricties,  he  squeeses  him  afterwards  like  a  sponge ; 
loving  none  but  himself,  and  thinking  every  one  born  but  to  serve 
and  please  him. 

These  blind  courtiers  make  themselves  believe  that  they  have 
friends,  and  many  that  honour  them ;  never  considering,  that,  as 
they,  make  only  a  shew  to  love  and  honour  every  body,  'so  others 
do  to  them :  their  superiors  disdain  them,  and  never,  but  with 
some  kind  of  scorn,  so  much  as  salute  them.  Their  inferiors  salute 
them,  because  they  have  no  need  of  them,  (I  mean,  of  their  for- 
tune, their  food,  their  apparel,  not  their  persons.)  And  for  their 
equals,  between  whom  friendship  usually  consists,  they  envy,  ac-  ^ 
cuse,  and  cross  each  other ;  being  always  troubled  either  at  their 
own  harm,  or  at  another's  good.  Now,  what  greater  torment  is 
there  to  a  man  than  envy  ?  Which  is  indeed  nothing  but  a  hectick 
fever  of  the  mind;  by  which  they  are  utterly  deprived  of  all 
friendship,  which  was  ever  judged,  by  the  wisest,  the  sovereign 
good  amongst  men. 

But,  to  make  this  more  evident,  let  but  fortune  turn  her  back, 
and  every  man  turns  from  them ;  let  them  but  be  disrobed  of  their 
triumphal  garment,  and  no  body  will  know  them  any  more.  And 
then,  suppose  the  most  infamous  and  vilest  miscreant  to  be  cloathed 
in  itr  he  shall,  by  vertue  of  his  robe,  inherit  all  the  honours  of  the 
other,  and  the  same  respect  shall  be  paid  him ;  so  that  it  is  the 
fortune  which  they  carry  that  is  honoured,  and  not  themselves. 

But  you  will  say,  at  least  so  long  as  that  fortune  endured,  they, 
were  at  ease,  and  had  content;  and  he,  who  has  three  or  four 
years  of  happy  time,  has  not  been  all  his  life  unhappy.  True,  if 
it  be  to  be  at  ease,  continually  to  fear  to  be  cast  do^n  from  that 
degree  unto  which  they  are  raised ;  and  daily  covet  with  great 
Tabour  to  climb  higher.'  But  those  whom  thou  lookest  upon  to  be 
so  much  at  ease,  because  thou  seest  them  but  without,  are  within 
far  otherwise  ;  they  are  fair-built  prisons,  but  full  within  of  deep 
dungeons,  darkness,  serpents,  and  torments.  Thou  supposest  their  • 
fortunes  very  large,  but  they  think  them  very  strait ;  thou  thinkest 
them  very  high,  but  they  think  themselves  very  low.  Now,  he  is 
full  as  sick,  who  believes  himself  to  be  so,  as  he  who  indeed  is  so. 
Suppose  them  to  be  kings,  yet,  if  they  think  themselves  slaves,  they 
are  no  better ;  for  we  are  only  what  opinion  makes  us.  You  see 
*  them  well  followed  and  attended^  and  yet  even  those,  whom  the^ 
have  chose  for  their  guard,  they  distrust.    A\oTi^^  ot  *\\v  ^ovxv^fwv^ » 
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they  are  ever  in  fear:  alone,  thef  look  behind  them ;  in  eompanirf 
they  have  an  eye  on  every  side.    Th^y  drink  in  gM  and  silver ; 
but  it  is  in  those,  and  not  in  earth  or  glass,  that  poison  is  prepared : 
they  have  beds,  sofl,  and  well  made ;  yet,  when  they  he  down  to 
sleep,  their  fears  and  cares  do  often  keep  them  waking,  and  turn- 
ing from  side  to  side,  so  that  their  very  rest  b  restless.    And  there'a 
no  other  difference  between  them  and  a  poor  fettered  prisoner,  b«t 
only  that  the  prisoner's  fetters  are  of  iron,  and  the  other's  are  of 
gold  ;  the  one  is  fettered  by  the  body,  the  other  by  tlie  mind ;  tbfi 
prisoner  draws  his  fetters  after  him,  the  courtier  weareth  his  npoil 
him.  The  prisoner's  mind  sometimes  comforts  the  pain  of  his  bodjr^ 
and  he  sings  in  the  midst  of  his  miseries ;  the  courtier  is  alwaya 
troubled  in  mind,  wearying  his  body,  and  can  neVer  give  it  rest* 
And  as  for  the  contentment  you  imagine  they  have,  you  are  theniin 
more  deceived  >  you  esteem  them  great,  because  they  are  raised 
high;  but  are  therein  as  much  mistaken^  as  they  who  ^ould  judge 
a  dwarf  to  be  tall,  for  being  act  on  a  tower,  or  standing  on  the  top 
of  the  Monument    You  measure  (like  one  unskilled  in  geometry) 
the  image  with  its  base,  which  you  should  measure  by  itself,  if  yoa 
would  know  its  true  height    You  imagine  them  to  be  g^at,  h(ot| 
could  you  look  into  their  minds,  you  would  aee  they  are  neither 
great  (true  greatness  consisting  in  the  contempt  of  those  vain 
greatnesses  unto  which  they  are  jlaves),  nor  seem  unto  themselviet 
to  be  so;  seeing  they  daily  ane  aspiring  higher,  and  yet  nerdr 
where  they  would  be. 

Some  there  are,  that  pretend  to  set  bounds  to  their  ambition ; 
and  to  say,  if  I  could  attain  to  such  a  degree,  I  should  be  con- 
tented, and  sit  down  satisfied ;  but,  aias !  when  he  has  once  at- 
tained it,  he  scarce  allows  himself  a  breathing  time,  before  he 
makes  advances  towards  soaoetiaing  higher;  and  all  he  has  attained 
he  esteems  as  nothing,  and  still  reputes  himself  low,  because  there 
is  some  one  higher;  instead  of  reputing  himself  high,  because 
there  are  a  million  lower*  aad  so  high  he  climbs,  at  last,  that 
either  his  breath  fails  him  by  the  way,  or  he  slides  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom.  , 

But  if  be  should  get  xip,  by  sdi  his  toil  and  labour,  unto  the 
utmost  height  ef  his  desires,  he  would  but  find  himself  as  on  the 
top  of  the  Alps,  not  above  the  clouds,  but  more  obnoxious  to  the 
winds  and  storms ;  and  so  a  foirer  mark  for  those  lightnings  and 
tempests  which  commonly  take  pleasure  to  thunderbolt,  and  daah 
to  powder,  that  proud  height  of  their's. 

It  may  be  herein  you  wiH  agree  with  me,  compelled  thereto  by 
those  many  examples  that  we  find  in  the  histories  of  former  aget^ 
and  those  more  modem  ones  that  are  still  recent  in  most  men's 
memories;  but  my  own  sad  cKperience  is,  to  me,  more  convincing 
than  a  thousand  instances;  while,  aiming  at  a  higher  pitch  of 
honour,  by  a  too  forward  2eal  for  my  prince,  I  have  only  brought 
myself  into  a  prison  ;  where  the  greatest  preferment,  I  can  hofe 
foTp  is  to  mount  a  scaiBfold ;  and,  instead  of  n^ving  my  head  cirded 
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with  a  coronet>  'tis  like  to  fall  a  victim  to  my  enemies^  by  the 
hands  of  an  executioner. 

'  But,  say  you,  such,  at  least,  whom  nature  hath  sent  into  the 
irorld  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  and  scepters  in  their  hands;  . 
such  as  from  their  birth  are  placed  in  that  high  sphere,  that  they 
have  nothing  more  to  wish  for ;  such  are  exempt  from  all  the  fore- 
mentioned  evils,  and  therefore  may  call  themselves  happy :  it  may  x 
be,  indeed,  they  may  be  less  sensible  of  them,  having  been  born^ 
bted,  and  brought  up  amongst  them :  as  one,  born  near  the  down- 
falls of  Nilus,  becomes  deaf  to  the  sound  of  those  waters ;  and  he, 
that  is  born  and  brought  up  in  prison,  laments  not  the  lost  of 
liberty;  nor  does  he  wish  for  day  that  is  brought  up  amongst  the 
Cimmerians  in.  perpetual  night.  Yet  even  persons  of  this  high 
cpiality  are  far  from  being  free;  for  the  lightning  often  blasts' a 
flower  of  their  crowns*,  or  breaks  the  scepter  in  their  hands ;  some- 
times their  crowns' are  made  of  thorns,  and  the  scepter  that  they 
bear  is  but  a  reed :  and  such  crowns  and  scepters  are  so  far  from 
curing  the  chagrine  of  the  mind,  and  from  keeping  off  those  cares 
and  griefs  that  hover  still  about  them,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  crown  that  brings  them,  and  the  scepter  that  attracts  them. 
*  O  crown,'  said  the  Persian  monarch,  '  he,  that  kiiew  how  heavy 
thou  sittest  on  the  head,  would  not  vouchsafe  to  take  thee  up, 
though  he  should  meet  thee  in  his  way.'  This  prince  gave  law  to 
the  whole  world,  and  each  man's  fortune  was  what  he  pleased  to 
make  it;  and  therefore,  to  appearance,  could  give  to  every  man 
eontent ;  and  yet  you  see  himself  confessing*  that  in  the  whole 
world,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  there  was  nothing  but  grief  and 
unhappiness.  .- 

And  what  better  account  can  the  rest  give  us,  if  they  would  «peak 
impartially  what  they  found  ?  We  will  not  ask  them  who  have  con- 
cluded a  miserable  life  with  a  dishonourable  death;  who  have  be- 
held their  kingdoms  buried  before  them,  and  have  in  great  misery 
long  over-lived  their  greatness.  Neither  will  we  enquire  of  Diony- 
tiud  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  who  was  more  content  with  a  handful  of 
twigs  to  whip  the  little  children  of  Corinth  in  a  school,  than  with 
the  scepter  wherewith  he  had  beftten  all  Sicily.  Nor  will  we  ask  of 
Sylla,  who,  having  robbed  the  common-wealth  of  Ronie,  which  had 
herself  before  robbed  the  whole  world,  never  found  means  of  rest  in 
himself,  but  by  robbing'  himself  of  his  own  estate,  with  incredible 
hazard  of  his  power  and  authority.  Nor  (to  come  nearer  home, 
will  we  enquire  of  Charles,  the  royal  martyr,  the  lustre  of  whose 
crown  did  only  serve  to  tenipt  his  enemies,  not  only  to'  take  it  from 
his  head,  but  to  take  his  head  off  too;  and  whose  scepter  was  too 
weak  to  overcomethe  force'  of  armed  rebels.  Nor  will  we  ask  of  hi§ 
two  exiled  sons,  the  first  of  which  endured  twelve  years  of  banishment 
e're  he  enjoyed  his  crown ;  and  the  last,  in  less  than  a  Quinque 
Neronem,  was  forced  to  leave  his  crown  and  kingdoms,  and  fly  for 
refuge  to  a  neighbouring  monarch,  whose  generous  goodness  has 
ever  since  supported  him ;  whose  sad  misfortunes  I  iVifcTawt^^^'^^'* 
because  they  both  iiiclade  my  own,  ud  we  \laieu  WMce  «a^  ^wv* 
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toin.  It  iB  of  none  of  thet^  unhappy  pripces  that  we  will  make  ^^ 
quiry  alter  happiness :  but' let  us  ask  the  ppiuion  of  the  inost  OfXh 
Wnt  and  flourishing  of  prinoes,  even  of  the  great  king  Solomon,  a 
mun  endowed  with  singular  wisdom  from  above,  beyond  the  rest  <4* 
men ;  and  who«e  immense  riches  was  so  greats  that  gold  and  si)r«r 
were  as  plentiful  as  the  stonesi  in  the  street ;  and  the  ^cred  history 
telb  us,  there  was  such  plenty  of  gokL,  that  silver  w^s  npthing  ectt 
counted  of^  in  the  days  <^  Solomon ;  and^  as  he  wanted  not  treiH 
sure,  so  neither  did  he  want  for  largeness  cf  heart  to.  m^k^  ufo  of 
it :  and,  after  he  bad  tried  all  the  felicities  tb;<t  the  woiM  Qoid4 
iJbrd  him,  this  is  the  mxrpunt  that  he  gives  of  it, '  AlA  i^  venity  wi 
vexation  of  spirit.' 

If  we  ask  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  nrho  peaceably  posseaao^  t\l^ ' 
whole  world,  he  will  bewail  his  life  past,  and,  among  infinite  toU^ 
^  widi  for  the  rest  of  the  meanest  of  his  subjects ;'  esteeming  Mwt  k 
happy  day^  that  would  ease  him  of  his  insupport^le  greati^OMwiHl4 
suoer  him  to  live  quietly  among  the  least. 

'  If  of  Tiberius,  his  suecessoTi  he  will  tell  us,  ^  that  he  hol4i|  Mm 
empire,  as  a  wolf  by  the  ears,  and  that,  if  he  could  do  it  withj^ppl 
dai^r  of  being  bitten,  he  would  gladly  lei  it  go;'  complaining  q|i 
fortune  for  lifting  biro  so  high»  and  then  takv«g  i^way  the  lfd49r« 
that  he  eould  not  get  down. 

If  of  Dioclesian,  t  prince  6f  great  wisdom  aod  virtue  j|a  t)p 
opinion  of  the  world;  he  will  prefer  hit  voluataiy,  baiiislumiitfi 
Sokma,  before  all  the  Roman  empire* 

And  lastly,  if  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth»  esteemed  ^ 
most  happy  that  hath  lived  these  many  egei^  be  vriU  c^rse  hisi  e<ii^ 
quests,  victories,  and  triumphs ;  and  not  be  ashamed  to,  9W^^  tjiM^ 
be  hath  felt  more  good  in  one  day  of  his  monkish  ^  so^tiidci  ifi^ 
in  all  bis  triUmphajAt  hie. 

New  tan  we  imagine  those,  happy  in  this  imaguury  gveetmeli 
who  think  themsidtei  unbappv  in  it }  And  do  pro&ss  tl^t  in^Hfin 
ncsa  eonsisto.  in  being  ksser  nM.  not  gsenter^  In  4^  word|  wlKktom 
bmppmeas  ambition  pfomiseth^  it  is  nothing  else,  hut  ^uffisvipg  el 
maieh  evil,  to  get  more.    Men  thinkj  by  daily  climbing  Wgkei^  In 

Shiek  thrmaelves  out  of  this  evil;  end  yet  the  height,  wh#y%iiil>ft 
ley  so  plainly  aipire,  is  the  height  of  mh^  itself*  , 

I  speak  not  here  of  the  wretjDhedneMOf  tbem,  who  eO  thehr  IMi 
have  been  holding  out  their  cUpe  to  fortune  for  the  eliae  of  oevM 
favour,  and  can  get  nothing ;  nor  of  them  who,  josllii^.  eM 
another  for  it,  cast  it  itito  tl^  handi  of  •  third;  norW?  ^bofw  wit 
having  it»  and  aeeking  to  hold  it  fetter,  dr^  it  thio«f||»  lM| 
fingers^  which  often  happens^  Shichg  bjT  til  tneUt  nre  <ht'ie>ngl 
nnbapny ;  and  are  so  indeed*  beceieie^  they  Judge  ikmmisfm  4lh 

Well,  you  will  now  sey,  the  e;ovetoM»»  in  aU  hie  gpod^  Iwfc  m 
getfd;  the ambitione,  at  the  best  he  oea  be»  i«  bi|t  illi  bn(nMi|^ 
there  not  be  aoiiie»  who^  supplying  the  plnoe  of  j«stioe,  or  Mif 

^r^'i^  iftt-BUMi,  iiW»4iM;totjw#  •vtimi.  being  mwn  vm^in|;SLM.^fitt^ 
nsfgned  ki§  crown  Mb  hU  MA,  «ttd  lk£«Uike  ttlmklQckUtt  tWMer  6r  flMBiAMVWnli 

^w/irtm^  near  WesaiiiCaa^tiieftiuMwiet  enea^esj^ilsiwijr^yniieii    ^^ 
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near  about  a  prince,  may  without  following  feuch  uiibridM  pan* 
aions^  ei^y  their  goods  with  innocence  and  pleasure,  joining  ho-> 
lionr  with  rest,  and  conteu^enent  of  mind  ? 

Perhaps,  in  former  ages  (when  there  remained  among  men  some 
jparkg  of  sincerity)  it  might  in  some  sort  be  so ;  but,  being  of  that 
composition  they  now  are,  it  is,  in  a  manner,  impossible.  For«  if  you 
deal  in  affiiirs  c3r  state,  you  shall  either  do  well  or  ill ;  if  ill,  you 
have  God  for  your  eiiemy,  and  yoar  own  conscience  for  a  perpetual 
tormenting  executioner :  if  well,  you  have  men  fqv  your  enemies^ 
and  of  men  the  greatest;  whose  envy  and  malice  will  espy  you  out^ 
andwhose  cruelty  and  tyranny  will  evermore  threaten,  you.  Please 
the  people,  you  please  a  beast ;  and  pleasing  such  ought  to  be  dia* 
pleasing  to  yourself.  Please  yourself,  yon  displease  God :  please 
nim^  v6u  incur  a  thousand  dangers  in  the  world,  with  the  purchase 
of  a  thousand  displeasures.  The  sum  of  all  therefore  is  this,  there 
are  Boae  cqntented  with  their  present  stations;  for,  if  you  could 
hear  the  talk  of  the  wisest  and  feast  discontented  of  men,  whether 
they  speak  advisedly,  or  Uieir  worda  pass  them  by  force  of  truth, 
one  would  gladly  change  garmenta  with  his  tenant.  Another 
preacheth,  how  goodly  an  estate  it  is  to  have  nothing.  A  third, 
complaining  that  his  brains  are  broken  with  the  noise  of  a  couit,  or 
palace,  hath  no  other  thought^  but  as  soon  as  be  can  to  retire  him-^ 
self  thence.  So  that  you  shall  not  see  any  but  is  displeased  with 
his  own  calling,  and  envieth  that  of  another :  and  yet  ready  to  re* 
coil,  if  a  man  should  take  him  at  his  woid.  None  but  is  weary  of 
the  inconveniences  whereunto  his  age  is  suj^^eet.  and  yet  wishes  not 
to  l)e  older,  to  firee  himself  of  them,  though  otherwise  he  krepa  off 
old  age,  as  much  ai^  in  him  lieth. 

What  must  we  then'do  in  so  great  a  contrariety  and  confuaioit 
of  minds  f  Must  we,  to  find  true  contentment,  fly  the  society  of 
men»  hide  us  in  forests  among  wild  beasts,  and  aequester  ourselves 
from  all  coaversati<m,  to  preserve  ourselves  from  the  evil  of  the 
world  ?  Could  we,  in  so  doing,  live  at  rest,  it  were  something ;  bet 
alas!  Men  cannot  take  herein  what  part^Aey  would;  and  even 
they,  which  do,  find  not  there  all  the  fest  they  sought  for. 

But  where  can  he  fly,  that  carries  bis  enemy  in  his  bosoaa  ?  And 
since,  as  the  wise  man  says,  the  world  is  in  oar  hearts,  hardly  can 
ffe  find  a  place  in  tha  worlds  where  the  world  wiU  not  find  iia. 
And  as  some  make  prolestion  to  fly  the  world*  wlio  thereby  seek 
nothing  but  the  praise  of  (Jbe  world ;  and  as  sofae  hide  themselvea 
from  men,  to  no  other  end  but  that  men  sboidd  sedk  them ;  an  the 
world  otften  harbours  in  disguised  attire,  among  them  that  fly  the 
worUL  It  is  no^  therefane^  solitude  and  retirement  can  g^ve  ua 
contentmenty  but,  only  the  subbing  of  oar  unruly  lusts  aiM  pat* 
aiona. 

Kow,  as  tonching  that  •contentment,  that  may  be  found  in  aoli* 
tnde,  by  wise  ment  io  4m  exercise  of  reading  divers  books,  of  both 
divine  and  propfaane  authon,  in  order  to  the  acqwiring  of  know- 
ledge and  karAiBgy  it  ia  indeed  a  very  «ommcadahk  tlhvBi^s  V^>dX«V^ 
we  WiU  take  WojMa'a  judgment  ii^  Ott  i»a«^  'liia  a&>DEa9LM%\*K) 
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and  vexation  of  spirit:'  for  some  are  ever  learning  to  correct  their 
speech,  and  never  think  of  correcting  their  life.  Others,  hy  logical 
discourses  of  the  art  of  reason,  dispute- many  times  so  long,  till  they 
lose  thereby  their  natural  reason.  One  learns  by  arithraetick  to 
divide  into  the  smallest  fractions,  and  yet  hath  not  skill  to  part  one 
shilling  with  his  brother:  Another,  by  geometry,  can  measure 
fields,  and  towns,  and  countries,  bat  cannot  measure  himself.  The 
musician  can  accord  his  voices,  and  sounds,  and  times  together, 
having  nothing  in  his  heart,  but  discords ;  nor  one  passion  in  his 
soul,  but  what  is  out  of  tune.  The  astrologer  looks  up  to  the  stars^ 
and  falls  in  the  next  ditch:  foreknows  the  future,  and  is  careless  for 
the  present ;  hath  often  his  eye  on  the  heavens,  though  his  heart  be 
buried  on  the  earth.  The.  philosopher  discourseth  of  the  nature  of 
all  other  things,  and  yet  knows  not  himself.  The  historian  can  tell 
of  the  wars  of  Thebes  and  of  Troy,  but  is  ignorant  of  what  is  done 
in  his  own  house.  The  lawyer  will  make  laws  for  all  the  world,  and 
yet  observe  none  himself.  Tlie  physician  cures  others,  but  lan- 
guishes himself  under  his  own  malady :  he  can  find  the  least  altera- 
tion in  his  ^tB6y  but  takes  no  notice  of  the  burning  fever  of  his 
mind*  Lastly,  t|ie  divine  will  spend  the  greatest  part  of  his  time 
in  disputing  of  faith,  and  yet  cares  not  to  hear  of  charity :  will  talk 
of  God,  but  has  no  regard  to  succour  men.  These  knowledges 
bring  on  the  mind  an  endless  labour,  but  no  contentment ;  for,  the 
more  he  knows,  the  more  he  desires  to  know. 

They  pacify  not  the  debates  a  man  feels  in  himself,  they  cure 
not  the  diseases  of  his  mind.  They  make  him  learned,  but  they 
make  him  not  good;  cunning,  but  not  wise.  The  more  a  man 
knows,  the  more  he  knows,  that  he  knows  not;  the  fuller  the 
mind  is,  the  emptier  it  finds  itself:  forasmuch  as  whatsoever  a 
man  can  know  of  any  science,  in  this  world,  is  but  the  least  part 
of  what  he  is  ignorant  of:  all  his  knowledge  consisting  in  knowing 
his  ignorance,  all  hi^  perfection  in  seeing  his  imperfections,  which 
who  best  knows  and  notes  is,  in  truth,  among  men,  the  most  wise 
and  perfect.  In  short,  we  must  conclude  with  Solomon,  that  the 
beginning  and  end  of  wisdom  is  the  fear  of  God ;  yet  this  wisdom, 
nevertheless,  is  taken  by  the  world  for  meer  folly,  and  persecuted 
by  the  world  as  a  deadly  enemy ;  and  therefore,  as  he,  that  fears 
God,  ought  to  fear  no  evil,  for  that  all  his  evils  are  converted  to 
his  good :  so  neither  ought  he  to  hope  for  good  in  the  world,  having 
there  the  devil  his  professed  enemy,  whom  the  scripture  termeth. 
the  prince  of  this  world. 

But,  with  what  exercise  soever  we  pass  the  time,  old  age  un-' 
awares  comes  upon  us,  which  never  fails  to  find  us  out.  Every 
man  makes  account  in  that  age  to  repose  himself  without  further 
care,  and  to  keep  himself  at  ease  in  health.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  this  age,  there  is  nothing  but  an  after-taste  of  all  the 
foregoing  evils ;  and  most  commonly  a  plentiful  harvest  of  all  such 
vices  as,  in  the  whole  course  of  their  life,  hath  held  and  possessed 
them.  There  you  have  the  imbecillity  and  weakness  of  infancy^ 
^d  (which  is  WQvae)  many  time»  accom^^uve^  m^  «xx\2^^t^. 
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■  There  you  are  paid  for  the  excess  and  riot  of  your  youths  with 
gouts,  palsies,  and  such  like  diseases,  which  take  from  you  limb 
after  limb,  with  pain  and  torment.  There  you  are  recompensed 
for  the  anxieties  of  mind,  the  watchings  and  cares  of  manhood, 
with  loss  of  sight,  loss  of  hearing,  and  M  the  senses  one  after 
another,  except  only  the  sense  of  pain.  Not  one  part  in  us,  but 
death  takes  hold  of,  to  be  assured  of  us,  as  of  bad  pay-masters, 
which  seldom  keep  days  of  payment:  there  is  nothing  in  usj^ 
which  is  not  visibly  declining,  except  our  vices ;  and  they  not  only 
live,  but,  in  despite  of  nature,  grow  young  again.  Hie  covetous 
man  hath  one  foot  in  his  grave,  and  is  yet  burying  his  money,  as 
if  he  had  hopes  to  find  it  again  another  day.  The  ambitious  in 
his  will  provides  for  a  pompous  funeral,  making  his  vice  to  triumph, 
'  even  after  his  death.  Tlie  riotous,  no  longer  able  to  dance  on  his 
feet,  danceth  with  his  shoulders,,  all  vices  having  left  him,  and  he 
not  able  to  leave  them.  The  child  wishes  for  youth,  and  this  man 
laments  it.  The  young  man  lives  in  hope  of  the  future,  and  this 
feels  the  evil  present,  laments  the  false  pleasures  past,  aiid  sees 
ibr  the  time  to  come  nothing  to  hope  for ;  and  the  old  man  is  more 
foolish  than  the  child,  in  bewailing  the  time  he  cannot  recal,  and 
remembers  not  the  evil  that  he  suffered  in  it ;  and  more  wretched 
than  the  young  mauj  in  that,  after  a  vicious  life,  and  not  being 
able  any  longer  to  live,  he  must  miserably  die,  seeing  nothing 
round  about  him  but  matter  of  despair. 

As  for  him  that,  from  his  youth,  hath  undertaken  to  combate 
against  the  flesh  and  the  world,  who  hath  used  to  mortify  himself^ 
and  leave  the  world,  whilst  he  continues  in  it;  who,  besides  those 
ordinary  evils,  finds  himself  vexed  with  this  great  and  incurable 
disease  of  old  age ;  and  yet  feels  his  flesh,  how  weak  soever,  often 
stronger  than  his  spirit ;  what  satisfaction  can  he  take,  but  only  in 
this,  that  he  sees  his  death  is  at  hand ;  that  his  warfare  is  accom- 
plished, and  that  he  is  ready  to  depart  by  death  out  of  this  loath- 
some prison,  wherein  he  has  been  all  along  racked  and  tormented? 
I  forbear  to  mention  the  almost  infinite  evils  wherewith  men  in 
all  ages  are  afflicted,  as  loss  of  friends  and  parents,  banishments^ 
exiles,  disgraces,  and  other  accidents,  common  and  ordinary  in 
the  world ;  one  complaining  of  losing  his  children,  another  of  hav* 
ing  them ;  one  lamenting  for  his  wife's  death,  another  for  her  life  ; 
one  finding  fault  that  he  is  too  high  in  court,  and  others  more  oftien 
that  they  are  not  high  enough.    The  world  is  so  full  of  evils,  that 
it  would  require  a  world  of  time  to  write  them  in.    And,  if  thfe 
most  happy  man  in  the  world  should  set  his  felicities  against  each 
other,  he  would  see  cause  enough  to  judge  himself  unhappy:'  and 
yet  perhaps  another  man  might  judge  him  happy,  who  yet,  if  he 
had  been  but  three  days  in  his  place,  would  give  it  over  to  him 
that  should  come  next    And  he  that  shall  consider^  in  all  the 
goods  that  ever  he  hath  had,  the  evils  he  hath  suffered  to  get  them, 
and  having  got  them,  to  retain  and  keep  them  (I  speak  of  plea- 
sures that  may  be  kept,  and  not  of  those  l\i^\.  viVJcktr  m  ^\fi^Q«v^^^ 
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be  will  §oon  judge,  that  keepin^r  itself  of  the  greatest  felicity ,  lA 
this  world,  is  full  of  unbappiness  and  infelicity. 

We.  may  well  ooncltide,  then,  that  child bbod  is  but  a  foolisli 
simplicity ;  youth,  a  vain  b^at ;  manhood,  a  painful  carefulness) 
«knd  old  age>  an  uneasy  languif^bing :  that  our  playf  are  but  tears ; 
our  pleasures,  fevers  of  the  mind ;  our  goods,  rack»  and  torments  j 
our  honours,  gilded  vanities;  our  rest,  inquietude:  that  passing 
fioni  af^e  to  age  is  but  passing  from  evil  to  evil,  aiid  from  the  less 
unto  the  greater ;  atid  tbat  always  it  \s  btit  one  wave  drivibg  oil 
another,  nnt.l  we  be  arrived  at  the  haven  of  death. 

In  short,  life  is  but  a  Wishing  for  the  future,  and  a  beWailin^  of 
wbat  is  past  ^  a  loathing  of  What  We  have  tastedi  and  a  longing  for 
what  is  yet  to  taste;  a  vain  memory  of  the  state  past^  and  i, 
doubtful  expectatioti  of  the  state  to  eome :  and  to  coticliide,  in  all 
our  life,  there  is  nothing  cjsrtain,  but  the  certainty  and  uncertainty^ 
of  death. 

And  now  we  are  come  to  the  end  of  all  the  living,  evett  to  the 
bouse  of  detth :  behold  this  king  of  terrors,  O  my  souU  and  see. 
Whether  or  no,  be  be  so  terrible,  as  ht  is  represented  :  it  is  high 
time,  metbjnks,  folr  death  and  I  to  be  acquainted,  since  I  expect 
in  a  very  few  days,  not  to  sdy  hours,  to  be  taken  into  his  ^rma,  and 
Conducted  by  him  to  the  bright  mansions  of  eternity. 

Let  us  now  consider,  tbeti,  whether  death  be  such  as  we  BTt 
generally  made  to  believe  ;  and  Whether  we  oiight  to  fly  from  hini 
tifr  we  doft  We  are  afraid  of  death,  like  little  children  of  a  vizard, 
or  of  the  images  of  Hecaie.  We  have  a  horror  for  death,. becatisc 
we  conceive  him  not  stich  as  he  is,  but  ugly,  terrible,  and  bideoos;- 
such  as  tlie  painters  please  to  represent  him.  We  fly  before  himi. 
because  prepossessed  with  such  vain  imaginatioiis,  and  care  not  to 
inform  oinrstlves  better.  But$  if  we  dare  stand  and  look  death  ill 
the  face,  we  shall  find  him  quite  another  thing,  than  he  is  repre^ 
sented  to  us,  iknd  abc^ther  of  a  more  amiable  countenance  than 
oitr  miserable  life.  Death  makes  an  end  of  this  life,  and  this  lifif 
is  nothirig  but  a  perpetual  scene  of  misery  and  trotible.  Death,  then, 
is  the  period  of  our  mtseries,  and  safe  conduct  into  that  desired 
baveu  where  w^  shall  ride  in  safety  from  all  winds  and  storms. 
And  bhall  we  be  afraid  of  that,  which  delivers  os  from  all  our  fiearSi 
and  b{i tiers  us  safe  into  the  port  of  happiness  ? 

But,  you  will  say,  it  is  a  pnin  to  die.    Admit  it  be,  and  so  theft; 
is  pain  in  coring  of  a  wound.    Such  if  the  world,  that  one  evil  • 
cannot  be  cured  but  by  another;  to  heal  a  contusion,  must  be 
made  M  iocision. 

You  will  say,  thei^  is  difficulty  in  the  passage.  But,  if  this  he 
an  t^bjection,  the  mariner  mtlst  always  keep  at  sea^  and  not  com^ 
intu  port^  because  there  is  no  harbour  whose  entrance  is  not  strait 
and  diffi'iilt  There  is  nothing  of  value  or  worth  to  be  had  in  Uw 
wor^d)  wi>ho<it  the  coin  of  labour  and  pan.  The  entratxceiwy 
indeed  be  i>ard,  but  then  it  is  ourselves  that  make  it  so,  by  carry in|f 
*bjiuer  3tff^tormeDiing  spirita^  atixioua  mViAs  ^tfcv»m^  w^viscleiiceii* 
^  Aarful  fixpectfttionB  of  meedog  w\l\i\\i^  V^fiXtc^w^^l  ^  ^*- 
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MiKiHed  iind  vicious  lifis,  Bot  let  as  ctrry  with  m  e±\mntm  ind 
Mredity  Of  mitld,  With  the  cowronnble  remeiHbriilce  cvf  i  virttkMH 
Atkt  wdl-ipent  tifb,  and  the  liveljr  hope  And  expectation  bf  wp* 
proaching  happiness,  aud  we  shall  find  no  danger  nor  difficulty 
•t  ail. 

But  wtint  Are  the  paint  that  deAth  brings  us  ?  And  why  shottH 
Aenth  be  chirked  with  Ihosie  paitis  We  fee))'  when  we  come  to  di^? 
We  Accuse  death  of  all  the  evih  we  su&r  in  ending  our  litei.  And 
Consider  tidt^  how  tnAny  more  grievous  And  eructating  pains  and 
sicknesses  w^  hAve  suffered  in  this  life,  in  Which  we  have  eveil 
tailed  u|>oii  AUBih  to  deliver  Us;  and  vet  all  the'  pains  of  oUr  life> 
tu  our  last  moment,  We  impute  to  dfeath,  whereAs  it  outiifat  to  be 
ascrbtid  tb  life  ;'  for  it  is  but  reasonable  to  believe  that  A  life,  begttti 
aiid  continued  in  all  sorts  of  pain»  itiust  of  tied^sity  erld  so:  atldl; 
therefore,  it  is  only  the  remainder  of  our  life  thAt  paitis  nsj  dnd 
not  deafh;  the  eiuf  of  oiir  navigation  that  troubles  us,  and  liot  th<& 
haven  that  we  are  to  enter,  which  is  nothing  else  but  A  safe-guard' 
igfiinst  all  winds.  We  complaiil  of  death,  when  We  should  coitl* 
plain  of  li%  just  At  if  one  that  had  been  long  iick>  and  beginuing 
to  be  well,  should  accuse  his  hi;alth  of  his  last  pains,  and  nOt  the 
telicks  of  his  disease* 

Tdl  nie  then,  WhAt  is  it  ^Ise  to  be  dead,  but  to  be  no  nfore  livhiif 
in  the  World  t  And  is  it  aily  pain  not  to  be  in  the  Woiid  ?  Did  we 
then  feel  paiti,  When  as  yet  we  were  hot  r  Have  we  ever  thOr^  re- 
iem  ilanee  of  deAth,  thAti  When  We  arfe  asleep  ?  Oi^  ev^r  mott  iMi 
than  at  that  time  ?  Now,  if  this  be  no  pAih,  why  ateUse  ift  death 
of  the  paifii  oUr  li^s  give  us  at  our  departure  ?  tthless  AlAo  we 
will  (bnd^y  4cctt9^  the  time  wherein  we  wer^  tiOt,  of  the  pains  W^ 
felt  at  our  biKh.  If  odr  coming  iti  be  with  teAi^s,  wUat  Wonder  tt 
it  that  our  goiilg  out  be  Mich  ?  If  the  b^tmiti^  Of  out  being  ht 
the  beginning  of  Our  paiti,  no  marvd  thAt  stlcb  is  the  etiding.  Bdi 
if  fftHf  not  being)  in  timed  pAst.  hath  b^en  Without  paiti,  inA  All 
otir  being  heit  rail  df  pain  ;  Whom  ought  We  io  Reason  to  acetiM 
of  our  last  paltls,  the  not  being  to  come>  or  ttife  ttmnAiit  of  Okt 
preseiit  being  ? 

We  ^(itMeraliy  thittk  We  iie  hot,  until  we  fetch  oUr  lAst  gMp ;  but, 
if  we  inlhd  K  Wdl,  We  ihAll  ^A  that  we  di^  etCrjr  day,  evefjf 
hoVLfi  e¥«ry  itMAeht.  W«  apprehend  diMh  as  a  thine  liiiusciAt  t<^ 
tts,  and  yet  have  riothidg  so  common  in  us.  Our  living  is  biit  i 
Continual  dying;  and  look  how  much  we  lite,  so  much  We  die} 
how  much  We  liki^Ase,  our  life  decreAses.  We  Cannot  ente^  a  HU^ 
mto  life,  but  we  tttt  upOtt  the  horded  of  dciih.  Who  haA  Iftel; 
a  third  part  Of  hlA  ytari^  is  a  third  part  dead  t  who,  half  his  y^aN, 
ia  already  half  <kad.  Of  our  life,  all  the  tifttO  pktfl  is  dead,  the 
plMeift  lives  aftd  diOA  At  OncC<  AUd  the  fhtOfe  HkeWM  ihall  die. 

The  pAfft  tim«  Of  Ottf  Nf e«  H  Ho  nkore,  the  future  Hhot^  «U 

presem  H,  Atid  na  mot«  h. 

Briefly,  this  Whole  life  is  INft  A  death.  K  W  «i  a  cAiMie  Hgfbt^d  111 
fit  bodies;  in  oiie,  the  Wihd  mMtea  it  mdt  AWAf  *,  \u  «tij£^^>  '^ 

mw9H4ttHt  08(>  ttnqrtim«i  hOm  \ti^1feVl1w*iMaL^vii  t««5^, 
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it  endures  to  the  end.  Howsoever  it  be,  look  how  much  the  candk 
shines,  so  much  it  burns ;  for  its  shining  is  its  burning,  its  ligjiit  is 
but  a  vanishing  smoke,  and  its  last  fire  but  its  last  wick,  and  its  last 
drop  of  moisture. 

So  is  it  in  the  life  of  man.  Life  and  death,  in  man,  is  all  one.  If 
we  ^all.  the  last  breath  by  the  name  of  death,  so  we  must  all  the 
rest ;  all  proceeding  from  one  place,  and  all  in  the  same  manner.  • 

One  only  difference  there  is  between  this  life  and  that  which  we 
call  death  :^  that,  during  the  one,  we  are  always  dying,  but,  after 
the  other,  we  shall  always  live. 

In  short,  as  he,  that  thinketh  death,  simply,  to  be  the  end  of 
man,  ought  not  to  fear  it,  inasmuch  as  he,  who  desires  to  liv^ 
*  long,  desires  to  die  longer;  and  so  he,  who  fears  to  die  quickl  . 
does,  to  speak  properly;  fear  lest  he  may  not  die  longer. 

But  to  us  who  profess  the  Christian  religion,  and  are  brought  up 
in  a  more  holy  school,  death  is  a  far  other  thing.  Neither  do  we 
need  (as  heretofore  the  Pagans  did)  consolations  against  death :  for 
death  itself  ought  to  be,  to  us,  a  consolation  against  other  afflic- 
tions ;  so  that  we  must  not  only  strengthen  ourselves,  as  they  did^ 
not  to  fear  it,  but  we  ought  also  to  hope  for  it ;  for,  unto  us,  it  is 
not  only  a  departing  from  pain  and  evil,  but  an  access  unto  all 
good ;  not  the  end  of  life,  but  the  end  of  death,  pain,  and  sorroWi^ 
and  the  beginning  of  a  life  that  shall  never  have  an  end. 

*  Better,  saith  Solomon,  is  the  day  of  death,  than  the  day  of  birth/ 
But  for  what  reason  ?  Why  because  it  is  not  to  us  a  last  day,  but 
the  dawning  of  an  everlasting  day. 

No  more  shall  we  have,  in  that  glorious  light,  either  sorrow  for 
the  past,  or  expectation  for  the  future ;  for  all  shall  be  there  present 
to  us,  and  that  present  shall  be  present  for  ever.  No  more  shall  we 
spend  our  strength  in  seeking  afler  vain  and  painful  pleasures,  for 
,  there  we  shall  be  filled  with  true  and  substantial  delights.  No  more 
shall  we  weary  ourselves  in  heaping  together  these  shining  exhala- 
tions of  the  earth,  for  the  inexpressible  glory  of  heaven  shall  be 
ours-;  and  this  mass  of  earth,  which  ever  draws  us  towards  the 
earth,  shall  be  then  buried  in  it,  and  consumed  with  it. 

No  more  sjhrall  we  then  be  votaries  to  that  gaudy  idol,  honour,  nor 
put  our  wits  upon  the  rack,  that  so  we  may  be  decked  with  finer 
feathers  than  our  neighbours.  Ambition  will  have  there  no  place; 
for  we  shall  there  be  raised  to  that  excelling  glory,  and  be  poissessed 
of  all  those  heights  of  greatness,  that  we  shall  look  with  scorn  and 
with  contempt  upon  an  earthly  diadem,  and  smile  at  all  the  follieir 
of  poor  groveling  mortals,  who  fight  and  quarrel  with  each  other, 
for  a  small  spot  of  earth,  like  children  for  an  apple.  :  i   . 

And,  which  is  better  still,  no  more  shall  we  have  cpmbates  ia 
ourselves.  Our  sinful  flesh,  that,  here,  was  our  worst  enemy,  will 
cease  from  troubling,  there ;  and  our  renewed  spirits  shall  be  filiied 
with  life  and  vigour :  our  passion  shall  be  buried,  and  our  reason  bc^ 
restored  to  perfect  liberty.  The  soul,  delivered  out  of  this  foul  and 
Siihj  prison,  where,  by  its  long  continuing,  it  is  grown  inton 
AaUt  ofcrookedncsB,  shall  again  draw  il&  QWTi)att^>i)[\>T^c^y^SM^ vi% 
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ancient  dwelling,  and  again  remember  its  former  glory  and  dig- 
nity. 

This  flesh  which  thou  feelest,  this  body  which  thou  touchest^^is 
not  man.  Man  is  a  spark  of  the  divinity  shot  down  from  heaves ; 
heaven  is  bis  country,  and  his  native  air ;  that  he  is  in  this  body, 
is  but  by  way  of  exile  and  confinement. ' , 

Man,  indeed,  is  soul  «nd  spirit,  and  is  of  a  divine  and  heavenly 
quality,  wherein  there  is  nothing  gross,  nothing  material.  This 
body,  such  as  now  it  is,  is  but  the  bark  and  shell  of  the  soul,  which 
must  necessarily  be  broke,  before  we  can  be  hatched,  before'  we  can 
live  and  see  the  light. 

We  have,  it  seems,  some  life  and  some  sense  in  us,  but  are  so 
very  crooked  and  contracted,  that  ,we  cannot  so  much  as  stretch 
out  our  wings,  much  less  take  our  flight  towards  heaven,  until  we 
be  disburthened  and  separated  from  this  lump  of  earth.  We  look, 
but  it  is  through  false  spectacles.  We  have  eyes,  but  they  are  over- 
grown with  pearls.  We  think  we  see,  but  it  is  but  in  a  dream, 
wherein  all  that  we  see  is  nothing  but  a  vain  illusion.  All  that 
we  «eem  to  have,  and  all  that  we  seem  to  know,  is  but  deceit  and 
vanity. 

Death  only  can  awake  us  from  our  dream,  and  restore  us  to  true 
life  and  light ;  and  yet  we  think,  so  blockish  are  we  I  that  he 
comes  to  rob  us  of  them. 

We  profess  ourselves  Christians,  and  that  we  believe,  after  this 
mortal  life,  a  hfe  of  immortality ;  that  death  is  nothing  but  a  sepa- . 
ration  of  soul  and  body,  and  that  the  soul  returns*  to  its  former 
happy  abode,  there  to  joy  in,  and  enjoy  the  fountain  of  all  bliss ; 
and  that,  at  the  last  day,  it  shall  re-assume  its  body,  which  shall 
no  more  be  subject  to  corruption.  With  these  goodly  discourses 
we  fill  our  books ;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  when  it  comes  to  the 
point,  and  that,  we  are  ready  to  enter  in  at  this  portcullis  pf  sera* 
phical  glory,  the  very  name  of  death,  as  of  some  dreadful  Gorgon, 
makes  us  quake  and  tremble. 

If  we  believe  as  we  speak,  pray  what  is  it  that  we  fear  ?  To  be 
happy?  To  be  perfectly  at  ease  ?  To  enjoy  more  content,  in  one 
moment,  than  ever  was  enjoyed,  even  by  Methustlah  himself,  in  all 
his  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years;  which  was  the  longest 
mortal  life  I  ever  read  of?  If  this  be  nothing  that  we  fear,  then, 
we  must  of  necessity  confess,  that  we  believe  it  but  in  part ;  that 
all,  that  we  have  said,  are  only  words ;  that  all  our  discourses,  as 
of  those  hardy  trencher-knights,  are  nothing  but  vaunting  and 
vanity. 

Some  there  are,  that  will  confidently  tell  you,  I  know  very  well, 
that  I  shall  pass  out  of  this  life  into  a  better ;  I  make  no  doubt  of 
that,  only  I  fear  the  mid-way  step. 

Weak-hearted  creatures !     They  will  kill  themselves  to*  ^et  their 
miserable  living;  they  willingly  suffer  almost  infinite  pains,  and 
infinite  wounds,  at   another  man's    pleasure;    and,  fearless,  ^ 
through  infinite  deaths  without  dying,  and  ^V  ^v%  ^<(^\  ^xxw"^^  ^ 
nought,  for  things  that  perish,  zxA  tbal,  oil-\xc{\^»  t»x>a&>^^^^^ 
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jseVish  with  them :     tiut,  i^hen  thejr  ba?e  but  one  $Up  ib  make  t6  Ml 
at  rest,  and  that  not  for  a  day,  but  for  ever ;  and  not  barelv  re*t> 
but  a  rest  bf  that  exalted  natHre,  that  man's  natural  mind   tan 
never  comprehend,  they  tremble,  their  hearts  fail  them,  they  af^ 
afraid ;   and  yet  it  is  nothing  but  fear  that  hurts  them.     Let  thefkl 
never  tell  me  they  apprehend  the  pain ;  it  is  but  an  abuse,  on  po^'- 
pose   to  conceal  the  little  faith  they  have.     No,  no ;  they  would 
rather  languish  of  the  gout,  the  sciatica,  or  any  disease  whatftoeiriftfi 
than  die  one  sweet  ckath  ^Hh  the  least  pain  possible;    rather 
piningly  die,  limb  after  limb^  outliving^  as  it  were,  all  their  senses^ 
motions,  and  actions,  than  speedily  die,  though  immediately  to  Hve 
for  ever.     Let  them  tell  me  no  more,  that  they  would>  in  thts  worl4^ 
learn  to  live;  for  every  one  is  thereunto  sufficiently  instructed  kk 
faimtelf,  and. not  one  but  is  cunning  in  the  trade.    Nay,  rather  tUiht 
should  learn,  in  this  world,  to  die,  atjd,  that  they  may  once  die  Wel( 
to  die  daily  in  themselves,  so  prepared.  Us  if  the  end  df  ever^  da^*i 
work  were  the  end  of  otir  life.  •* 

Now,  contrariwise,  there  is  nothffig,  to  their  ears,  tbore  offetliii^^ 
than  to  hear  of  death.     Senseless  people !  we  abandon  ottr  life  fb 
the  ordinary  hazards  of  war  for  six-pence  a  day  *,  and  are  fort* 
most  in  assaults,  for  a  little  booty ;  go  into  pla<ies,  whence  tb^lt  it 
no  hope  of  returning,  with  danger,  many  times,  both  of  bodiito  mid 
souls.     But,  to  free  us  from  all  hazards,  to  win  the  precious  ptiM 
of  things  inestimable,  to  enter  into  eternal  life,  we  faint  in  the 
passage  of  one  pace,  wherein  is  no  difficulty  but  in  opinion ;  ytii 
we  so  faint,  that  were  it  not  of  necessity  that  we  mutt  pass^  atMl 
that  God's  ordination,  that  all  must  die,  compels  iis,  hiirdly  slRylMl 
we  ^nd  in  all  the  world  one,  how  unhappy  or  wretched  soever>  tlMt 
would  ever  shoot  that  gulph.    Another  will  say, '  Had  I  Hv«(d  tM 
fifty  or  sixty  years,  1  should  have  been  contentedi  I  sbooMl  not 
hate  cared  to  live  longer;  but  to  die  so  young  is  that  whieh  tfoQ^ 
bles  me :     t  would  willingly  have  known  the  worlds  before  I  hid 
led  it'    Simple  soul !   In  this  world  there  is  neitbef  young  not 
old.    The  longest  age,  in  comparison  of  all  that  is  past,  Ihr  all 
that  is  to  come,  is  nothing;  and,  when  thou  hast  lived  to  ths  i^ 
thou  now.desirei«t,  all  that  is  past  will  be  nothing;  thou  wih  i^ 
gape  for  that  which  k  to  come.     The  past  will  yield  thee  bnt  so#- 
row,  the  future  but  expectation,  the  present  no  contehtment;   airi 
thou  Wilt  be  as  unwilling  to  die  then,  aa  ever  thoti  wa&t.    ThoU 
fliest  thy  creditor  fi-om  month  to  montii,  itnd  time  to  time,  at  uii- 
willing  to  pay  the  last  day,  as  the  first;  thou  seekest  but  to  be  ao 
quitted.     Thou  hast  tasted  all  which  the  world  esteemeth  pleafitif«i/ 
iK>t  one  of  them  is  new  unto  thee.    By  drinking  oftener,  thou  ahalt 
l>e  never  a  whit  the  more  satisfied  ;  for  the  body  thou  carriest,  hte 
the  pail  of  Danaus's  daughter,  which  was  bored  fiill  of  holcfi,  will 
ne?er  be  full.    Thou  mayest  sooner  wear  it  ont,  titan  weary  thyself 
with  using,  or  rather  abusing  it.    Thon  destrest  long  life  t<y  cast  It 
■way,  to  spend  it  on  worthless  delights,  to  mis-spend  it  on  vanitiaiL 
TAou  ttfP  cofetovB  in  desihng,  tnd  prodvgi:!  in  sfiending.    Btcf  n&k 

*  the  pay  of  a  twniama  tRWi«** 
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thou  findest  faatt  with  thci  (ibiirt>  br  the  jpalace;  but  that  thou  de- 
sirebt  longer  to  serve  tlie  i^ommonwealtb^  to  serve  thy  country,  to 
feerre  God.  He  that  sejt  thee  on  work  knows  until  what  dajr^  and 
what  hbur^  tbou  shouldst  be  at  it ;  he  wdl  knows  hoW  to  direct 
bis  work.  Should  he  leaVe  thee  there  longer,  perhapd^  thoa 
wouldst  spbil  aO.  but,  if  he  will  pay  thee  liberally  for  thy  labouf^ 
its  much  for  half  a  day's  work  as  for  a  whole ;  as  much  for  having 
Wrought  till  noon,  as  for  having  borne  all  the  heat  of  the  day; 
oughtest  thou  not  so  much  the  more  to  thank*  and  praise  himf 
But,  if  tboii  examine  thine  oWn  conscience,  thou  iamentest  not  tbe 
cause  of  the  widow  aiid  the  orphan,  which  thou  hast  left  depending 
in  judg:metit ;  not  the  duty  of  a  soti,  of  a  fatheri^oi'  of  a  friend, 
which  thoU  pretendest  thoti  wouldst  perform;  not  the  ambassage 
for  the  commonwealth,  which  thoti  wert  ever  teady  to  nndeitake  \ 
not  the  f^rvice  thou  desirest  to  do  unto  God,  wbo  knows  much 
better  hoiiir  to  serve  himself  of  thee,  than  thou  of  thyself.  It  is  thy 
bouses  aild  gardeils  thou  Iamentest,  thy  imperfect  plots  and  pur- 
poses, and  thy  imperfect  life ;  Which^  yet,  no  days,  nor  years,  nof 
ages  can  make  peHlect,  although  thyself  mighte ^t  do  it  in  a.moment, 
couldst  thuQ  but  thtilk  in  earnest,  tbat  where,  or  when  it  ends,  it 
matters  iiot,  ptovided  that  it  ends  but  well. 

Now  the  only  way  to  end  this  life  well  is  ,,to  ^nd  it  willingly,  d^ 
voting  ourselvei),  with  an  intire  resignation,  to  tb^  will  of  Qod,  and 
not  snfl^ng  otirselves  to  be  constrained'  and  drawn  by  the  force  of 
unavoidable  destiny. 

And,  then,  to  end  tliis  life  wiHingly,  we  must  hope  ibr  death,  not 
fear  it. 

.  To  hope  for  deaths  we  must  certainly  look,  afler  thia  life,  for  t 
better. 

To  took  for  a  better  life,  We  fnlist  fear  God  ;  and  he^  that  trtdy 
fban*  God,  has  nothing  else,  he  onght  to  fear;  in  tbis^  World,  and 
has  reason  to  hope  for  all  things  in  the  worid  to  eom«. 

To  one  well  resolved  in  these  points  death  must  needs  b6  dive^ 
and  agreeable,  knowing  that^  through  it,  he  is  to  enter  into  the  Ail* 
nessofjoy. 

The  bitterness  we  may  find,  by  the  straitness  of  the  passage,  will  be 
allayed  by  the  sweetness  we  shall  iBnd,  when  we  are  entered  in  •  our 
tiuffering  of  ill  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  the  enjoyment  ef  good  ; 
and  tbe  sting  of  death  itself,  which  is  nothing  Init  fear,  shall  be 
dead. 

Nay,  t  will  say  tnoi^ ;  he  shall  not  only  triumph  ov^r  alf  those 
evils  supposed  lobe  in  death,  bat  he  shall  also  scora  all  those  eWh 
men  fear  to  meet  with  in  this  life,  and  look  upon  them  as  uncoil* 
cemed. 

For  what  cati  he  fedr,  whose  death  is  hiis  hope  ?  If  yon  think  t6 
banish  him  from  his  country,  he  knows  be  has  a  country,  from 
whence  you  cannot  banisll  him  ;  and  that  all  these  countries,  atb 
but  inns,  from  which  he  mast  pari  in  a  little  time.  If  to  put  him 
hi  a  prison,  he  can  have  none  more  strait  IhM  Yk\%  <s«\i\^iA's|  \  xtsst 
te/ BMre  jfftby  or  darir,  or  more  ttiiilelft  <k  y«(^  %xA  "^ftittE^txA&x 
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X)r,  if  you  think  to  kill  him,  you  only  then  compleat  his  hopes.;  for 
death  is  what  he  desires.  And,  for  the  manner  of  it,  be  it  by  fire, 
by  .sword,  byfaalter,  or  by  ax;  within  three  years,  ^vithin  three 
days,  within  three  hours,  it  is  all  one  to  him ;  he  matters  not  the 
time,  nor  minds  the  way,  by  which  he  passes  from  this  miserable 
life  ;  for  his  work  is  ended,  his  affairs  dispatched,  and  by  the  self- 
same way  that  he  goes  out,  he  hopes  to  enter  into  a  most  happy 
and  everlasting  life.  Men  can  but  threaten  him  with  death,  and 
death  is  all  he  promiseth  himself;  the  worst  that  they  do,  is  but  to 
make  him  die ;  and  death  is  the  best  thing,  in  his  account,  that  he 
can  hope  for. 

The  threatenings  of  a  tyrant,  to  him,  are  promises ;  the  swords 
of  his  greatest  enemies,  against  him,  he  reckons  drawn  in  his  fa- 
vour; forasmuch  as  he  knows,  that,  threatening  him  death,  they 
threaten  him  life ;  and  the  most  mortal  wounds  can  make  him  but 
immortaL 

The  sum  of  all  is,  he,  that  fears  God,  fears  not  death;  and  he, 
that  fears  not  death,  fears  not  the  worst  of  this  life. 

By  this  reckoning,  perhaps,  some  men  may  say,  death  is  a  thing 
to  be  wished  for :  And  to  pass  from  so  much  evil,  to  so  much 
good,  a  man  would  be  ready  to  cast  away  his  life,  and  make  away 
himself. 

'  In  ^swer  to  this,  we  may  take  notice,  first,  .that,  though  the 
spirit  aspires  towarik  heaven,  the  body  draws  towards  the  earth, 
and  the  soul  is  too  often  drawn  by  the  body.  But,  in  the  second 
place  ;  we  must,  indeed,  seek  to  mortify  our  flesh  in  us,  and  to  cast, 
the  world  out  of  us  ;  but  to  cast  ourselves  out  of  this  world  is,  in  no 
case,  lawful. 

The  Christian  ought  willingly  to  depart  out  of  this  life,  but  not 
cowardly  to  run  away.  His  work  is  to  fight  against  the  world,  and 
he  cannot  leave  his  post,  without  reproach  and  infamy.  But,  if 
his  great  captain  be  pleased  to  call  him,  let  him  willingly  obey : 
For  he  is  not  bom  for  himself,  but  for  God>  of  whom  he  holds  his 
life  at  farm,  as  tenant  at  wiU^  to  yield  him  the  profits.  It  is  in  the 
landlord  to  take  it  from  him,  not  in  him  to  surrender  it,  when  a 
conceit  takes  him. 

Diest  thou  young  ?  Praise  God;  as  the  mariner  that  hath  a  good 
wind,  soon  to  bring  him  to  the  port. 

Jteest  thou  old  ?  Praise  God  likewise  :  For,  if  thou  hast  had  less 
wind,  it  may  be  thou  hast  had  less  waves. 

But  think  not,  at  thy  pleasure,  to  go  faster  or  slower,  for  the 

wind  is  not  in  thy  power ;  and,  instead  of  taking  the  shortest  way 

to  the  haven,  thou  mayest  suffer  shipwreck. 

.  Let  us,  then,  neither  fly  from  death,  when  we  are  ,cal1ed  to  die, 

whether  it  be  in  a  more  natural  way,  as  by  old  age,  or  sickness ;  or, 

by  a  more  violent  way,  as  by  the  sword  in  battle,  or  by  the  baud  of 

an  executioner;  nor  fly  to  it,  not  being  called :  Which  both  argue» 

the  greatest  baseness  and  pusillanimity  of  spirit,  and  will  also  bring 

the  guilt  of  our  own  blood  upon  our  own  heads.     But  let  us 

meet  death,  whenever,  or  however,  \V.  cqici^«,  m^  ^^v  \sk«.^a* 
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nimity  and  greatness  of  tnind,  that  becomes  both  a  maa  and  a 
Christian. 

And  now  having  beguiled  my  solitary  hours  in  conteoofplating 
the  miseries  of  life^  and  happiness  of  death,  tome  so  much  the 
more  necessary,  by  how  much  it  is  ntarer  approaching ;  I  will 
conclude  with  a  valediction  to  the  world,  and  all  its  vain  delights, 
written  by  a  very  great  man,  and  prime  minister  of  state,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  whilst  under  my  unhappy  circumstaAoesi 
and  but  a  little  beforie  his  execution.- 

Go  empty  joys,  wfth'all  your  noise. 
And  leave  me  here  alone. 
In  sad  sweet  silence  to  bemoan 

Your  vain  and  fond  delight. 

Whose  dangers  none  can  see  aright. 

Whilst  too  much  sunshine  blinds  his  sight ; 
Go,  and  ensnare,  with  your  false  ware. 

Some  other  easy  wight, 

And  cheat  him  with  your  flattering  light : 
Rain  on  his  head  a  shower,  of  honour,  greatness,  wealth,  and  pow^r. 

Then  snatch  it  fromhim  in  an  hour : 
Fill  his  big  mind  with  the  vain  wind  of  flattering  applause, 

IxA.  him  not  fear  all  curbing  laws, 

Nor  king,  nor  people's  frown ; 

But  dream  of  something  like  a  crown. 

And,  climbing  towards  it,  tumble  down. 

A  true  Copy  of  the  Paper  delivered  to  the  Sheriffs  upon  the  Scaffold  at 
Tower-hill,  on  Thursday,  January  the  2Sth,  1696-7.  By  Sir 
John  Fenwick,  Baronet, 

SPEAKING  nor  writing  was  never  my  talent ;  I  shall  therefore 
give  a  short,  but  faithful  account,  first,  oP  my  religion ;  and  next, 
what  I  suffer  most  innocently  for,  to  avoid  the  calumnies  I  may 
reasonably  expect  my  enemies  will  cast  upon  me,  when  dead,  since- 
they  have  most  falsly  and  maliciously  aspersed  me,  whilst  under  my 
misfortunes. 

As  for  my  religion,  I  was  brought  up  in  the  church  of  England, 
as  it  is  established  by  law,  and  have  ever  professed  it ;  though,  I 
confess,  I  have  been  an  unworthy  member  of  it,  in  not  living  up 
to  the  strict  and  excellent  rules  thereof,  for  which  I  take  shame  to 
myself,  and  humbly  ask  forgiveness  of  God.  I  come  now  to  die  in 
that  communion,  trusting,  as  an  humble  and  hearty  penitent,  to 
be  received  by  the  mercy  of  God,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ  my  saviour. 

My  religion  taught  me  niy  loyalty,  which,  I  bless  God,  is  un- 
tainted :  And  I  have  ever  endeavoured,  in  the  station  wherein  I 
have  been  placed^  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  to  support  the  crown 
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of  England*  in  the  true  and  lineal  course  of  descent,  vitiioiit  int^v 
ruption. 

As  for  what  I  am  uoir  to  die;  J  call  God  to  witness,  I  went  not 
to  that  ineeting  10  LeadeKbalK^street,  with  anj  such  intention,  as  to 
invite  king  James  by  force  to  invade  this  nation  ;  nor  was  1,  myself, 
provided  with  either  horse  or  arms,  or  engaged  ibr  any  number  of 
men^  or  gave  particular  consent  for  any  such  invasion,  as  is  most 
£ftlsly  sworn  against  me. 

I  do  also  declare^  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  I  knew  nothingof 
king  James's  coming  to  Calais,  nor  of  any  invasion  intended  from 
thence,  till  it  was  publickly  known :  And  the  only  notion  I  hady 
that  something  might  be  attempted^  was  from  the  Thoulop  fleet 
coming  to  Brest. 

I  also  call  God  to  witnesSyrtiwiJ  xeceiTed*tfiefnowto%!reil^wiHife: 
is  contained  in  those  papers  that  I  gave  to  a  great  man  that  came 
to  me  in  the  Tower^  both  from  letters  and  messages  that  came  from 
France ;  and  he  told  me,  when  I  read  them  to  him,  ^  That  the 
prince  of  Orange  had  been  acquainted  with  most  of  those  things 
before/ 

I  might  have  expected  mercy  from  tl^ut  prince,  because  I  was  in- 
strumental in  saving  his  hfe»  For  when,  about  April  I695,  an  al« 
tempt  formed  against  him  came  to  my  knowledge,  I  did,  partly 
by  dissuasions,  and  partly  by  delays,  prevent  that  design ;  which,  i 
suppose,  was  the  reaaoa  tlnvt  the  last  villainous  project  was  con* 
cealed  &om  me.  *      ' 

If  there  be  any  persopa  whom  I  have  injured  in  word  or  deed,  I 
heartily  pray  their  pardon,  and  beg  of  God  to  pardon  those  who 
have  injured  me,  particularly  those,  who,  with  great  zeal,  have 
sought  my  life,  and  brought  the  guHt  of  my  innocent  blood  iqioii 
this  nation,  no  treason  being  proved  upon  me. 

I  return  my  most  hearty  thanks  to  those  noble  aDtd  woftby  persons 
who  gave  me  their  assistance,  by  opposing  this  bill  of  attainder, 
without  which  it  had  been  impossible  I  coim  have  fallen  under  the 
sentence  of  death :  God  bless  them  and  their  posterity,  though  I 
am  fulty  satisfied  they  pleaded  their  own  cause,  while  they  defended 
mine 

I  pray  pod  to  bless  my  true  and  lawful  sovereign  king  James,  the 

aueen,  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  restore  him  and  his  pofteri^  to 
lis  throne  again,  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  this  nation,  which 
is  impossible  to  prosper,  tiU  the  government  is  settled  upon  a  right 
foot. 

And  now,  OGon,  I  do^  with  all  humble  devotioki,  commend  my  . 
aaul  into  thy  hands,  tb&  great  Maker  and  Preserver  of  men,  uA 
lover  of  so«ls>  beseeching  thee,  that  it  may  be  always  dear  andl 
precioUi  in  Uiy  tight*  thNUgh  die  merits  of  my  .Saviour,  Jes>i»^ 
Christ.    Amen. 

J.F&]I«I€«» 


(     S51     ) 
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A  WORTHY  old  dame, 
**•  Mother  Titde  was  her  oaDie, 

That  had  long  Iain  in  desperate  state, 

•    Perceimingat  last'^ 
That  all  hopes  were  past. 

Contentedly  bends  to  her  fate« 

Andy  since  she  is  gone,. 

For  the  good  deeds  sh'has  d^nj^ 
As  'tis  common  in  such  hke  cases. 

We  can  sure  do  no  less. 

Than  attend  to  her  hearse. 
With  some  n^arks  of  reniorsfc'Oin  «bi^  facBs^ 

There's  her  grand-daughter.  Aft,. 

Jiath  almost  broke  hff  )mrt» 
For  the  loss  of  so  faithful  a  friend : 

She  sits  in  her  chair. 

In  the  depth  ot  despair/ 
And  seems  to  draw  near  ta^ardi  hcvtiid; 


Industry,  hersister. 

When,  she  left  h^r,  sbekisi'dh^^ 
And  bid  her  for  ever  adieu ; 

I  must  seek  out  a  place^ 

Where  to  alter  the  case, 
For  here,  I  find,  it  will  not 


Her  cousin,  InTention, 

Seems  to6.ii|.diecl^sim^ 
And  sits  down  by  her,  and  cries; 

Oh  1  What  shalll  do  ? 

I  haTe  nouffht  to  pursue^ 
Except  it  be  forging  of  lyes. 

But  what  is  still  worse^ 
'Twould  ma)^  a^  man  eurse. 

Her  landlord  has  seized  all  she  had ; 
He  hath  not  allowed 
Her  a  coffin  and  shroud, 

Good  people,  i'nt  this  very  sad  ? 
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But  the  beadle  is  gone. 

To  see  what  can  be  done : 
'ITift  bard  she  should  lie  above  ground ;       ' 

And  yonder  he  comes^ 

A  biting  his  ^umbs  ;  •       ' 

I'm  afraid  there's  no  help  to  be  found; 

Then  come,  Master  Beadle, 

Pray  how  look  the  people.?.  ._ 
What  means  this  mighty  dejection  ? 

Why,  sir,  the  folk  look,  :^    -. .  , 

Like  our  constable's  book,  '    '  !        .     ,    A. 

That  hath  been  these  three  yearis  fn  collecUdti.'V^ 

Fm  afraid,  Master  Blue-coat,  .  •  ^  'v.^? 

That  you  are  no  true  coat,  !  ..  ••  f^•^ 

For  all  you.look  so  precisely ;  •  !•  ' 

Why  sure  they  will  give, 

Since  they  wouldn't  let  her  live. 
Some  small  thing  to  bury  her  wisely. 

Come,  come,  you  must  out. 

And  try  t'other  bout. 
And,  pray,  put  the  tbiag  to  the  godly. 

Wbat !  Must  the  good,  dame 

Lie  unbury'd  ?  For  ^htime  ; 
This  all  o'er  the  world  will  look  bdly. 

Why,  sir,  if  you'd  hear  me, 

You'd  instantly  clear  me,  .'  • 

I've" been  with  abundance  already; 

As  God  knows  my  heart, 

I've  acted  my  part. 
And.  was  always  to  serre  her  most  ready. 

♦ 

I  have  been  with  the  merchant^  1 

Who,  you  know,  is  an  arch  one, 
As  also  with  the  baker  and  Wewer;<  i 

I  have  been  with  the  banker. 

And  with  him  that  makes  th'  anchor,         ' 
With  the  taylor,  and  almost  all  that  kn^w  her, 

*  «  '  • 

Then  pardon  my  passion, 

'Twas  ray  zeal  for  my  nation. 
That  urg'd  me  a  little  too  fast : 

Come,  prithee,  go  on. 

Let  me  know  man  by  man,  .' ' ' 

What  betwixt  you  and  each  of  them  pasd'd. 

For  the  merchant  then,  first. 
When  I  told  him  he  curs'd. 
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And  swore  he  expected  it  long: 

I'll  be  moving,  says  he, 

No,  faith,  they  shall  see  ' 

ril  ne'er  stay  to  starve  with  the  throng. 

My  debts  lay  an  embargo, 

Or  Vd  be  my  own  cargo,  "  ^ 

And  sail  to  the  land  of  Mogul ; 

But,  when  a  man  breaks. 

His  vessel  then  leaks,  ,     !       * 

And  *tis  danger  to  swim  in  the  hull.  "  ' 

But  ril  sell  what  I've  got,  land. 

And  e'en  go  to  Scotland, 
III  venture  their  itch  and  their  lice;    •  , . 

'Tis  better,  you  know. 

Master  Beadle,  to  go. 
Than  to  stay  here  to  be  eat  up  with  mice. 

And  now,  for  to  give, 
I  have  nought,  as  I  live, 
I  was  never  so  poor  in  my  life ; 
The  times  are  so  dead, 
I  can  hardly  get  bread         -  " 

'  For  myself,  my  children,  and  wife* 

Next  I  went  to  the  baker. 

And  he  was  a  Quaker, 
But  a  little  inclined  to  the  Papist ; 

When  I  told  him  our  loss. 

He  made  on  him  a  cross, 
And  swore  and  damn'd  hke  an  Atheist. 

Says  he,  friend,  be  gone. 

For  money  I've  none. 
Go,  prithee  don't  trouble  my  shop ; 

Don't  tell  me  o'thc  dead, 

I  must  live  by  my  bread. 
And  so  I  was  forc'd  for  to  Tiope.  ... 

•  When  I  came  out Vthc  door. 

Says  I,  you  son  of  a  whore. 
By  your  forestalling,  regrating,  aiidcheatuif« 

You  have  got  an  estate,  ■ 

And  that  makes  you  prate,  1 

Take  notice  I  owe  you  a  beating. 

I  went  hence  to  the  brewer,  , 

And  there  I  thought  sure 
I  should  meet  with  a  little  relief; 

But,  faith,  when  1  come. 

He  look'd  so  damn'd  grum,  . 

I  said  nothing,  but  stoc^  like  a  thief, . 
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It  seems  'twas  the  day 

He  was  doom'd  to  go  pay,  ^ 

Upon  ale  and  beer,  the  excise : 

Betwixt  taxes  and  maTty  < 

Says  he,  I  don't  get  salt,  „j 

And  so  should  lay  down,  were  I  wlie. 

.  At  length  I  grew  bold, 

And  went  to  him,  and  told 
The  long  and  short  of  the  thing ; 

His  reply  was,  don^t  tease  me. 

Pray  friend,  I'd  be  easy, 
Imust  give  not  to  her,  but  the  kii^« 

Then  next  with  the  banker 

I  soon  cast  my  anchor, 
And  told  him  the  state  of  the  dame ; 

His  answer  was  %hoit. 

All  he  had  lay  at  court, 
And  bid  me  return  whence  I  caqof  • 

To  th'  anchor-smith  next. 

Whom  I  foand  sadly  v^x'd. 
At  the  news  of  a  merchant  just  hrdkt ; 

1  ask'd  him  for  somethitig,         v 

Who  stood  like  a  dumb  thinig^ 
At  last  scratch'd  his  head,  and  thus  Ifpiokf : 

Friend,  did  you  but  kntfw, 

You'd  ne'er  press  me  so, 
And  out  he  lugs  a  lon^  scroul ; 

As  God  is  to  save  me, 

'Twixt  merchants  and  navy, 
I'm  utterly  ruin*d  by  my  soul. 

Thence  I  trudg'd  to  ikt  tagk^. 

That  wretch  did  bewail  her. 
But  swore  he  had  never  a  sou^e ; 

If  I  had  it,  said  he. 

You  shou'd  have  something  <ipf  QK^ 
But,  faith,  I'm  scarce  worth  a  JIdUfe. 

A  pox  tahfe  «Al9ie%e«u»^ 

They  must  have  their  new  deaths ; 
i  abhor  those  fools  in  the  faAiop? 

Your  knights,  '8quire8>  md  loids, 

That  won't  keep  their  wo^. 
By  heavens,  wou'd  there  was  tMMae  hi^lfae  nation. 

I  went  next  to  the  drapers. 
Found  their  boys  cutting  (Apeis, 


With  abundance  of  j|ddle«  jm4  flu4ii^ » 
But,  when  I  ask'd  them  for  mo^^f  , 
They  stood  staring  upoa  iQ^/ 

As  though  they'd  been  so  m^J  IIMH4#* 

Said  I,  Where's  your  «)#s.(ef  ? 

So  I  told  the  disaster ; 
To  which  ^nm^^»  ^ne  <9f  tji^  wjs^t» 

Sir^  he,  seldom  comes  here^ 

If  he  does,  he  with  beer> 
In  a  dreadful  manner,  diiigiiiBM  is» 

From  the  draper  of  linnexi, 

(Which  they  sell,  and  then  sin  in) 
I  went  to  their  brother  of  miM^ : 

But  he  gave  me  a  joke, 

And  said  that  his  poke 
Was  as  empty  as  his  sk^uU. 

To  the  next  that  I  went, 

Was  old  sir  Cent  per  cent.  * 
That  was  soundly  f^p^'4  kjk^N^i 

His  reply  was  in  short, 

I  have  found  better  sppi^ 
And  don't  value  her^^(i^li  if  f^^rt. 

Being  thus  in  quan^buy, 

I  met  apothecary. 
And  told  him  ^  4^.(|f  fyp  ^mtt^Ti 

He  called  me  aside, 

And  ask'd,  when  she  dy'd. 
And  withal,  what  i^o^^t^  jcfi^fo^  §1  ^. 

Fm  afraid,  with  their  blisters. 

Their  purges  and  clysters, 
And  issues  in  every  part. 

They  weakened  her  so  niM^/ 

She  could  not  stand  the  tQU^ 
Fm  afraid  on't  with  aU  «Ay  ^a^^ 

If  her  h^ad  had  been  shav'^^ 

She  might  have  been  8a^'4» 
Had  she  taken  a  vomit  w^A^l.; 

But,,  if  she's  dead,  'ti»  in  fv^ii^ 

Any  more  to  complain. 
Here's  a  couple  of  penq^^  *t^  mfM* 

I  march'd  ne3Ct'to  the  pressers. 
And  from  bim  to  the  merceni 

•  An  oanrer. 
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Where  the  foreman  stood  combing  his  wig ; 

At  the  fur-end  o'th'  shop, 

The  lads  were  whipping  a  top. 
In  the  middle  one  dancing  a  jig. 

You  must  know  this  spruce  cit 

Laid  a  claim  to  some  wit. 
And,  to  shew  it,  took  a  wife  for  her  beaut j^; 

But  I  saw  by  his  face. 

There  was  something  i'th'  case, 
I'm  afraid  she'd  late  been  on  duty. 

Well,  Without  long  petition, 

I  told  the  condition. 
He  gave  m'e  his  ansv^er  in  btief  r 

I  lament  the  good  dame, 

And  speak  it  with  shame,  • 's 

But  have  nothing  to  give  for  relief.  '    ■ ' 

Being  devilishly  vex'd,  /  •        ;    /    i 

To  a  wretch  1  went  next,  ;  * ,    i 

That  was  selling  of  buttons  and  ibr€ki  f' 
But,  had  you  been  there,       .    '  '  ^ 
You'd  have  said,  I  dare  swear, 
.  He  was  more  fit  to  be  ty'd  in  his'  bed;  = 


u 


When  I  told  him,  Mother  Trade     •  - 

Was  gone  to  the  shade, 
He  swore  a  great  oath,  why  do'u  nsmie  her 

I  have  just  bought  a  horse. 

And  rU  out  for  a  purse,        . 
I'd  almost  venture  hanging  to  shame  her. 

I  thought 'twas  no  boot,  »     ' 

To  say  more  to  the  brute,  * 

And  so  to  the  saddler  I  pack, 
Where!  found  him  a  swearing, 
Stamping,  grinning,  and  staring^         '      ' 

He  had  scarce  got  one  to  his  back. 

Says  he,  these  commander^,      ' 

By  their  warring  in  Flanders,    •  - 
Have  so  cursedly  run  in  my  debt^ 

They've  scarce  left  me  a  farthing,-'  ^ 

To  keep  me  from  starving, 
Prithee,  friend,  don't  urge  me  to  fret. 

I  went  then  to  the  grocers. 
To  the  brasiers  and  throwsters. 
To  the  binders  and  sellers  of  books ; 
But,  for  the  success, 
I  could  presently  guess, 
Sjr  their  goods  in  their  sbo]|^»  and  lihidt  \QKi<L% 
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I  went  next  to  the  black-smith. 

The  silver  and  jack-smith. 
And  so  called  on  a  perfumer; 

But  he,  like  a  rogu^, 

Thougl^  the  chief  trade  in  vogue^ 
Bid  the  devil  in  hell  co;isume  her. 

I  went  to  the  printer, 

The  victualler  and  vintner. 
But,  there  finding  nothing  but  chalk,  ' 

To  the  weavers  I  went, 

But^  being  near  day  of  rent, 
They  were  all  mov'd>  their  landlords  to  baidk. 

But,  sir,  'tis  too  long 

To  repeat  the  whole  throng, 
I  have  been  with  most  trades  in  the  city ; 

And  said  what  I  cou'd, 

But  'twould  all  do  no  good. 
They're  too  poor  to  be  wrought  into  pity. 

Having  finished  my  range. 

From  Temple-Bar  to  the  'Change, 
I  thought  of  a  new  expedition  ; 

I  was  resolved  to  go. 

As  far  as  Soho  *, 
And  try  of  French  and  Dutch  the  condition* 

And  yet,  by  the  way, 

I  made  a  short  stay 
At  the  Temple,  if  you  know  the  place,  sir; 

On  a  lawyer  I  call'd. 

That  oft  client  had  mauVd, 
And  told  him  the  state  of  my  case,  sir. 

He  ask'd  me,  from  whence 

I  had  that  impudence. 
To  expect  any  goodness  from  him ;  , 

3ays  he,  sirrah,  you  know, 

We  have  nothing  to  do, 
But  to  cheat,  drink,  whoi€,  and  go  trim. 

Then,  master  attorney. 

Since  it  don't  concern  ye, 
I'll  go  to  the  jobber  of  stocks; 

But  he'd  jobb'd  so  long. 

As  I  found  by  his  song. 
That  he  could  give  her  nought  but  the  pox. 

•  The  French  refugees  and  Dntoh,  that  came  ovtr  ^ui  ki«f  WUlUun'ft  reign,  chiefly 
•ettled  about  Soho-fiquare* 

Aa  3 
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I  went  next  to  the 
Bat  he  swore,  'twas  m  jest 
To  ask  any  charity  there ; 

For  he'd  many  children  to  get. 
With  much  coct,  pahit,  add  i/Wtit^ 
something  for  puddings  aAd  beet. 


And  now  for  Monsieur  *, 

Who,  before  I  came  near, 
I  suppose  had  smelt  odt  the  ttiitll^  ; 

He  makes  two  or  three  criDgea| 

As  if  he  hung  upon  hii^efr. 
And  thus  he  b^n  for  to  flattie* 

Begar,  me  and  Minheer, 

Bin  very  sorry  to  hear. 
Of  de  death  of  dt  Eof^kik  tfftdc  | 

Dis  be  one  good  nation. 

Upon  my  salvation. 
As  ever  me  tinke  dat  Odd  fluule« 

Here  I  put  him  in  mind 

Of  what  I  design'd, 
And  he  very  brisUy  reply'd  i 

De  French  and  de  Dutch* 

Dat  love  her  so  much, 
Wai  take  care  d^t  (dke  shutl  ht  tUp^^d. 

The  Frenchman,  begar, 
Will  take  very  good  care. 
To  lay  her  so  deep  ihe  ibftti't  Hm  ; 
For,  if  once  she  shou'd, 
Dat  wou'd  be  no  very  good. 

If  de  English  should  opefa,  their  eyes. 

The  beadle  here  ends 

The  tale  he  intends. 
And  so  we  march'd  on  to  the  fj^ikpt  ^ 

But,  when  we  came  nigfai 

There  was  siich  an  outcry. 
Good  Lord !  how  the  peo^  did  Wte. 

There  was  gun^^mith,  and  cutlefft. 

And  founders,  and  suttlersy 
And  coach-makers  a  great  dalitiy  \ 

There  were  cpblers,  and  tinken. 

Those  honest  ale  drinkers. 
And  shoe-makeHs  too  txMt  tbltfl  %hf. 

There  wera  s«me  of  mil  trades) 
Even  rogues,  thieves,  and  jades, 

*  See  the  foregoing  note. 
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'Ail  bowling  and  ytlpiilg  nhoxki  her ; 

Such  throwing  away  aaoti. 
,    Drivel,  piat,  and  what  not, 
Thttf  in  SBorty  I  wish'd  nij«elf  <Hit«  sir. 

Had  you  been  n^t. 

When  Master  Spin-text 
fi^gan  to  hold  forth  to  the  people, 

YouM  have  swore  that  the  jar 

Had  been  louder  bv  far 
Than  that  'twixt  the  Change  and  B^w-ftteepite. 

And  then  for  the  sound, 

When  tbey  put  her  i'  th'  ground, 
What  mortal  was  able  to  bear  H  ? 

For  my  part,  I  confess, 

I  ffot  out  of  the  press. 
And  left  those,  that  lik'd  it,  to  hear  iU 

But  now,  to  conclude, 

I  think,  'twouM  be  rude. 
Without  saying  something  o'th'  dame  { 

la  short,  we  shall  miss  her. 

But  you  know  how  'tis,  sir. 
And  let  those  that  deserve't  have  the  blame. 

A  FULL  AND  TRUE  ACCOUNT  • 

'  MOST  0RGADFUL  AND  ASTONISHING  FI^ 
WHICH  HAPPENED  AT  WHITEHALL, 

And  begun  id  CoL  Sttolejr^s  Lodging^  on  Tueiday  last,  aboat  Pour  of  ikt 
Clock  ift  tbe  Afternoon,  eontinuidg  With  great  Violence  tifl  aboM  !Mn«  0>Clodc 
the  neict  Morning,  burning  do#n  and  coiwamnng  ike  Aitig's  Cha^  tlrt 
Quard-Cbamber,  tht  Long  Oallery,  &e«  togcttafr  with  mm  150  ttovM»:  Jm 
AecoBOt  also  bow  lereral  Persona  were  kiUed,  wfib  the  blowing  up  twentf 
Houieg,  kc  Uoeos^  according  to  Order.  London,  Printed  t»y  J<  BnuUbra 
in  Little  Britain,  1699.    Polio,  containing  two  Pa^s. 


MANY  and  various  have  been  th«  rdfttions  ecmcemfng  fbia 
(Jreadft;(I  and  surprising  accident,  some  attrfithig  it  had  tti 
beginning  in  one  ptac^^  and  ^ome  in  anodter,  and  yet  all  or  moat 
of  them  remote  from  truth:  therefore^  tor  gatr^ction  of  ^tt  stfCb 
who  desire  to  be  truly  informed  in  those  unhappy  Mikmnthif 
particulars,  I  have  published  this  folWhi^  aqc<>tmt,  fit. 

*  Vide  Uie5Mthaitideta  the  cAtalogdedftMiepUtfteiatitoiriMMaaUftr^ 
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3ft)  ACCOUNT  OF  A  FIRE  AT  WHTTEHALLi 

On  Tuesday  last,  being  the  fourth  of  this  instant  January  l69S, 
betwixt  the  hours  of  three  and  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  a 
Dutch  woman  who  belonged  to  Col.  Stanley's  lodgings  (Which  were 
near  adjoining  to  the  Earl  of  Portland's  house  at  Whitehall)  having 
sudden  occasion  to  dry  some  linnen  in  an  upper  room,  (for  expedi- 
tion sake)  lighted  a  good  quantity  of  charcoaK  and  carelesly  left  • 
the  linnen  hanging  round  about  it,  which  toox  fire  in  her  absence 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  not  only  consumed  the  linnen,  but  bad 
seized  the  hangings,  wainscots,  beds,  and  what  not,  and  flamed 
and  smoaked  in  such  a  violent  manner,  that  it  put  all  the  inhabi- 
tants thereabouts  into  consternation,  as  well  as  confusion,  not 
knowing  from  whence  it  proceeded,  insomuch  that  the  unhappy 
Dutch  woman  could  not  return ;  so  that  in  an  instant  (as  it  were) 
the  merciles*s  and  devouring  flames  got  such  advantage,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  great  endeavours  used  by  the  water  engines, 
numerous  assistance,  and  blowing  up  bouses  to  the  number  of 
about  twenty,  it  still  increased  with  great  fury  and  violence  all 
nighty  till  about  eight  of  the  clock  next  morning,  at  which  time 
it  was  extinguished,  after  it  had  burnt  down  and  consumed  (ac- 
cording to  modest  computation)  about  150  houses,  most  of  which 
were  the  lodgings  and  habitations  of  the  chief  of  the  nobility. 

Such  was  the  fury  and  violence  of  this  dreadful  aind  dismal  con- 
flagration,  that  its  flames  reduced  to  ashes  all  that  stood  in  its  way, 
from  the  Privy-Stairs  to  the  Banqueting-House,  and  from  the 
Privy-Garden  to  Scotland-Yard  all  on  that  side,  except  the  earl  of 
Portland's  house,  and  the  Banqueting-House,  which  were  pre- 
served, though  much  damnified  and  shattered.  -  The  fire  proceeded 
close  to  the  gate  by  the  duke  of  Ormond's  lodgings,  before  it  could 
be  extinguished.  The  most  remarkable  houses,  which  were  con- 
sumed by  these  astonishing  flames,  are  the  Guard-Chamber> 
Council-Chamber,  Secretary's  Office,  the  King's  Chapel,  the  Long 
Gallery  to  the  gate,  the  Queen's  Lodgings,  Duke  of  Devonshire's, 
&c.  but  not  the  Earl  of  Portland's,  as  has  been  impudently  af- 
firmed in  a  late  scandalous  and  ridiculous  pamphlet.  The  danger^ 
done  by  this  fiery  disaster,  is  at"  present  unaccountable,,  consider- 
ing the  va^t  riches  that  were  contained  among  those  noble  families ; 
therefore  consequently  their  loss  must  be  very  great,  and  might 
have  been  much  greater,  had  not  the  officers  of  the  guards  taken 
care  to  stop  the  numerous  crouds  from  pressing  forward  into  houses  . 
where  goods  were  removing. 

It  was  confidently  affirmed,  that  twenty  or  thirty  persons  were 
killed,  but,  blessed  be  God,  upon  a  strict  enquiry,  I  cannot  learn  ^ 
that  above  twelve  persons  perished,  among  whom  were  two  grena^- 
diers,  a  water-man,  and  a  painter;  who  endeavouring  to  reach  oiit 
some. goods  at  a  window  while  the  house  was  on  fire,  a  piece  6{ 
iron  fell  upon  his  head  and  beat  out  his  brains.  The  like  fate  had  a 
gardener,  by  the  blowing  up  of  a  house :  yet  it  is  certain  many 
more  are  dangerously  wounded. 

The  Banqueting-House,  though  not  much  injured  by  the  fire, 
except  that  part  next  Westminster^  yet  aU  parts  of  that  renowned       m 
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and  ancient  building  are  so  much  shattered  and  disordered,  that  it 
little  resembles  what  it  was  the  day  before ;  as  are  also  most  houses 
thereabouts^  whose  inhabitants  were  under  the  apprehension  of 
danger^  particularly  the  duke  of  Ormond's  at  the  gate,  which  is  not 
only  cleared  of  all  its  rich  furniture,  but  of  all  hangings  whatsoever, 
that  could  possibly  be  got  out,  during  the  fnry  of  the  fire. 

To  conclude,  it  is  a  dismal  sight  to  behold  such  a  glorious,  fa- 
mous, and  much  renowned  palace,  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish 
and  ashes,  which  the  day  before  might  justly  contend  with  any 
palace  in  ihe  world,  for  riches,  nobility,  honour,  and  grandeur. 

God  save  king  William. 

Note,  There  is  a  scandalous,  lying,  and  ridiculous  pamphlet 
published,  which  asserts,  that  the  Earl  of  Portland's  and'  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury's  bouses  are  burnt;  which  is  notoriously  false,  thev 
being  both  standing,  having  received  no  damage  by  the  fire ;  with 
many  other  impertinencies,  which  the  printer  is  ashamed  to  set  his 
name  to,  or  the  place  where  he  lives,  only  a  counterfeit  one  like  his 
pamphlet. 


A  LETTER  TO  A  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN*: 

SETTING  FORTH  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  DECAY 

AND  RUIN  OF  TRADE. 

To  which  IS  annexed  a  List  of  the  Names  of  some  Gentlemet!  who  were  Members 
of  the  Last  Parliament,  and  now  are  (or  lately  were)  in  Publick  Employ- 
ments.    London ;  printed  in  1698.    Quarto,  contaming  twoity-fonr  Pages. 


SIR, 
Y'OURS  I  received,  bearing  date  the  third  of  the  last  month,  by 
A  which  I  find  you  seem  to  be  much  afflicted  to  see  the  trade  of 
the  nation  ruined,  and  your  native  country  brought  into  so  great 
calamity  as  now  it  is;  and  desire  me  to  give  you  some  account,  if 
possible,  how,  and  by  what  means,  all  these  evils  have  been  brought 
upon  the  whole  kingdom?  Which  Fshall  endeavour  to  do,  in  as 
brief  a  manner  as  I  can,  and,  in  order  to  it,  shall  relate  to  you  some 
publick  transactions  in  relation  to  the  late  war,  and  then  leave  you 
and  all  rational  men  to  judge,  who  it  is  have  been  the  grand  in- 
struments of  bringing  all  these  evils  upon  us. 

For  the  situation  of  our  country  and  the  constitution  of  our 
government,  we  have  always  been  esteemed  the  happiest  nation  in 
Europe:  and  no  people  in  the  universe  ever  eiyoyed  a  longer  series 
of  peace  and  plenty  than  we  have  done.    Yet,  during  the  time  of 

•  Tide  the  5l4Ui  article  in  the  catalogne  of  pamphlets 
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the  late  war».  we  have  seen  the  trade  of  the  nation^  some  agta  a 
raisiiig,  almost  totally  ruined;  and  n  general  poverty  and  distress 
brought  upon  the  whole  kingdom,  and  Uiat  in  the  reign  even  of  the 
best  of  princes. 

Trade  has  ever  been  the  universal  mistress  of  mankind,  courtad 
and  caressed  by  all  eiyilised  nations,  many  bloody  wars  bavii^ 
been  carried  on  by  those  that  have  been  rivals  for  her  favour ;  for 
she  never  fails  to  bestow  invaluable  blessings  vpon  her  admirersi 
being  always  attended  with  riches,  honour^  power,  and  all  otlMir 
earthly  blessings. 

Those  nations  that  obtained  her  favour,  and  have  not  had  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  to  retain  her,  we  see  have  grown  weak  and 
despiseable,  and  lain  exposed  a  prey  to  other  nations,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  present  case  of  Spain. 

Our  forefathers  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  her  favour/  which  the? 
carefully  handed  down  to  us ;  but  we,  like  unthrifty  and  undutifiu 
children,  have  been  so  far  from  following  their  footsteps,  that  we 
have  becffii  as  appears  by  our  actions,  great  enemies  to  trade^  and 
used  all  manner  of  violence  to  make  ner  fly  the  nation,  wherein 
she  had  long  cohabited  with  us,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  depart, 
till  our  continual  acts  of  violence  were  such  as  they  grew  insup- 
portable ;  so  that  she  has  now  taken  her  flight  into  the  neighbour- 
ing nations,  viz.  Holland**^  and  Ireland,  by  whom  she  is  highly 
caressed,  and  not  like  to  return  in  haste ;  and,  unless  she  do  re- 
turn, we  cam  expect  no  other  than  to  be  a  miserable  people,  land 
itsi^lf  having  a  aependence  upon  trade,  and  rises  or  falls  as  that 
ebbs  or  flows. 

But,  before  we  can  expect  that,  it  -is  necessary  to  be  known 
what  way  and  means  it  was  we  took  to  make  her  desert  us.  Unless 
we  do  so,  we  can  never  expect  her  return ;  for  she  is  coy  and  nice, 
and  will  not  bear  the  least  afliront,  but  cleave  to  those  who  treat  her 
best. 

The  first  ill  usage,  trade  appears  to  have  met  withal  from  us,  was 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war.  Ever  since,  all  manner  of 
persons,  things,  or-  matters,  that  have  had  relation  to,  or  were 
interested  in  trade,  have  been  evil  treated  by  those  whose  imi^- 
diate  duty  it  was  to  have  encouraeed  and  protected  them. 

It  is  well  known  our  ships  (un£r  God)  are  our  greatest  security, 
and  the  glory  of  our  isle,  and  the  sailors  our  myrmidons,  whom 
we  ought  to  cherish  as  the  apple  of  our  eye;  yet,  all  the  time  of 
the  late  war,  thev  were  most  barbarously  treated,  even  as  if  they 
had  not  been  of  the  race  of  mankind,  but  a  sort  of  vermin  fit  to 
be  rooted  out ;  for,  what  bv  their  evil  treatment  on  board  ship,  and 
frequent  turning  over  without  pay,  the  unjust  pricking  them  run, 
and  being  harrassed  with  the  uncertainty  of  payments,  many  thou- 
iands  of  these  poor  wretches  and  their  families  have  been  destroyed/ 

•  The  Dvtch  h&ving  grown  rich  hy  the  late  war,  and  improved  themselvdB  6lgbt 
nilUont;  they  am  a  wUe  people,  ana,  anong  tketnsdvw,  smot  observers  of  |flitiS«> 
never  suffering  any  to  grow  great  oat  of  the  ruins  of  the  pnblick;  as  sir  William  Tem- 
ple well  observes  in  ftU  jmemoigi^  and  wWcb  is^iJie  tnis  -^auic  ONf  tka  flourishing  con- 
ditJoa  of  their  gtate. 


t 
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mi  ^uni  Dfotnbein  c^ntmiiicd  to  kave  tMr  native  country,  and 
betake  themselves  to  foftigA  service,  or,  which  i»  worse,  turn 

iyyfttte8< 

This  evil  treatment  of  the  poor  sailors,  though  in  itself  Irighly 
Wi^ked>  le^nHis  to  have  been  one  of  the  least  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  government,  tending  to  the  destruction  of  trade  * ; 
for  it  appears,  there  were  articles  brought  into  the  House  of  Peers 
(the  highest  Cduri  cf  judicature  in  the  nation)  against  the  lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  the  commissioners  of  the  navy,  and  the  com  mis* 
sioners  for  the  9ick  and  wounded  fieamen,  by  one  Mr.  CrosBekl,  in 
the  year  I694. 

Upon  which,  their  lordships  e^tamined  drversf  witnesses  at  the 
bar  of  the  house^  and  were  very  zealous  in  the  matter;  but  it 
seems  the  artieles  were  drawn  out  of  the  house,  by  the  commis- 
sioners for  itating  the  pubhck  accounts^  who  never  proc#*eded  there- 
in, though  their  lordships  issfoed  out  two  successive  orders  for  them 
k>  to  do ;  but  for  your  better  satisfaction,  and  that  posterity  may 
see  the  wickedness  of  the  a|e,  I  here  give  you  a  true  copy  of  those 
articles,  and  which  are  its  tolloweth : 

Article  1.  That  the  present  commissioners  for  sick  and  wounded 
seamen,  and  exchahging  prisoners  at  war  (depending  on  the  Adp 
miralty)  not  regarding  instructions,  or  the  good  of  the  government, 
have  committed  gross  enormities;  as  holding  or  conniving  at  an 
unlawful  correspondence  with  the  French,  and  wronging  both  the 
king  and  subject  in  their  accounts,  with  other  great  miscarriages ; 
all  which  has  been,  about  a  year  since,  laid  in  writing,  before  the 
secretary  of  state,  by  one  Mr,  Baston,  and,  by  the  king's  com- 
mand, e^camined  before  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  &c.  And  it 
will  appear,  that  the  said  commission  has  been  very  injurious  to 
the  poor  sailors  in  particular,  and  v^ry  detrimental  to  the  govern- 
ment in  general. 

Artie.  9«  That  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty  and  commissioners  of 
the  navy  have  acted  contrary  to  the  publick  good,  by  countenanc- 
ing, supporting,  and  preferring  criminals ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
persecuting  the  discoverers,  and  turning  just  men  out  of  their 
offices. 

Artie.  3.  That  their,  lordships  have  had  great  discoveries  laid 
before  them  of  embezzlements,  and  other  great  frauds  committed 
in  the  king's  yards,  attended  with  forgerv  and  perjury. 

Artie.  4<.  That  it  is  manifest,  some  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
navy  have,  in  that  office,  advanced  themselves  from  salaries  of 
thirty  pounds  per  annum,  to  vast  estktes,  having  passed  great 

•  For  the  first  five  years  of  the  war,  it  appears,  we  were  seldom  free  from  an  em- 
.  barto  «|Km  shipping;  iew  or  no  ships  w«re  allowed  to  sail,  iiU  they  got  protections 
or  permito,  to  the  great  charge  of  the  merchants,  and  damage  to  trade  in  general  j  as 
little  care  was  taken  to  protect  our  shipping,  not  any  one  person  having  been  so  much 
M  appointed  to  examine  sea  eonunandert  joomais,  aU  tho  time  of  the  late  war ;  bat 
tl»y  wer«  left  to  their  own  g«das,  to  act  and  do  as  they  pleased :  and  thus,  by  the 
lows  «f  the  Admiralty's,  and  ootamiSRioners  of  the  navy's  wise  conduct,  and  prudent 
flMnagement  of  alEUx«»  wc  lost  above  «  hnndred  ships  of  war,  with  many  hundreds  of 
merchantmen,  lo  Ika  gtmxhfMnmrQi  the  mUca. 
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frauds,  and  totally  discouraged  the  discovery  of  embezzled- stores, 
to  the  great  waste  of  the  publick  treasure. 

Artie,  5.  That  it  has  been  a  long  practice  in  the  navy,  to  make 
out  false  tickets  and  powers,  suspending  and  delaying  the,  fK>or 
sailors  in  their  just  payments,  to  the  general  discouragement  of 
themi  and  starving  iheir  families* 

The  commissioners  of  the  post-office  appear  to  have  as  much 
contributed  towards  the  ruin  of  their  country,  as  atiy  persons 
living,  having  all  along  supported  their  officers  in  ajl  their  evil 
actions,  as  corresponding  with  known  Papists,  and  others  disaf- 
fected to  the  government,  stopping  the.  king's  mail,  breaking  open 
persons  of  quality's  letters, ^all  along  countenancing  apd  supporting 
a  smuggling  trade,  by  bringing  in  the  mail,  and  otherways  vast 
quantities  of  Flanders  lace  *,  &c.  Being  resolved,  it  seems^  to  make 
as  plentiful  an  harvest  as  they  could,  so  long  as  the  war  lasted. 
Withal,  they  were  not  wanting  to  use  all  indirect  means  to  ruin 
such  of  their  officers,  or  others,  that  detected  the  crimes. 

All  these  matters  relating  to  the  foregoing  articles,  and  the  com- 
missioners of  the  post-office,  were  long  since  |>ubhshed  in  print,  by 
divers  hands^  wherein  a  more  large  and  ample  account  has  been 
given  of  them ;  and  they  were  dedicated  and  presented  to  our  late 
representatives  in  Parliament,  who  took  no  more  notice  thereof 
than  if  these  things  had  been  acted  and  done  in  the  great  Mogdl's 
country. 

Moreover,  there  appears  to  have  been  laid  before  our  latere- 
presentatives  many  other  matters  of  the  greatest  importance : 

First,  in  reference  to  the  Toulon  squadron  getting  into  Brest:  it 
having  been  declared  by  the  house^  the  government  had  timely 
notice  given,  whereby  the  said  fleet  might  have  been  intercepted. 

Secondly,  in  relation  to  the  Mint,  it  did  appear  to  the  house,  the 
moneyers  in  the  Tower  had  committed  foul  crimes,  and  that  several 
dyes  had  been  conveyed  away  for  coining  false  money  abroad* 

Thirdly,  in  reference  to  the  disbanded  troopers^  that  served  in 
Ireland  and  Flanders,  who,  by  their  petition^  appear  to  have  beeii 
most  barbarously  treated,  contrary  to  his  majesty's  express  com- 
mands. 

Fourthly,  in  reference  to  the  evil  actions  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  Victualling-office. 

Fifthly,  in  rdation  to  the  twenty-seven  sail  of  victuallers  being 
taken  by  the  Dunkirkers ;  the  house  having  declared,  the  lords  of 
the  Admiralty  had  timely  notice  given  them,  whereby  they  might 
have  prevented  their  falling  into  the  enemies  hands. 

These,  with  a  multitude  of  other  matters,  that  lay  before  the 

*  Indeed,  these  gentlemen  have  Amce  heen  very  instrumental  in  caasing  a  late  act    . 
to  be  madej  the  better  to  prevent  the  bringing  in  foreign  bone4ace ;  as  likewise  have 
been  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  commissioners  of  the  navy,  in  procuring  an  a^ 
Co  prevent  the  embezzlement,  and  stealing  his  mf^esty's  naval  stores ;  and  thercia   , 
they  have  doue  wisely,  when  the  steed  is  stoles,  to  shat  the  stable-door. 
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house,  were  dropped  b  j  our  late  representatives,  who  took  no  man* 
ner  of  care  to  do  the  people  justice  :*  Indeed,  the  house  appeared 
very  zealous  in  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Duncorob,  who,  as  they  al- 
ledg^,  wronged  the  king,  of  about  three-hundred  and  sixty  pounds» 
by  the  false  endorsement  of  exchecper  bills ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  it  plainly  appeared,  the  king  and  kingdom  had  been  wrong- 
ed, by  means  of  the  treasury,  f  to  the  vsdue  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  in  relation  to.  exchequer  bills.  .  Yet,  all  they  did, 
therein,  was  to  take  care  how  to  wash-  them  white ;  and,  while  the 
war  was  onfoOt,  our  late  representatifes  seemed  to  be  very  zealous 
for  an  act  to  be  made  against  the  buying  and  selling*  of  employ- 
ments ;  but,  when  once  we  had  obtained  an  honourable  peace, 
-  they  soon  dropped  the  matter,-  >  as  conceiving  the  people  then  better 
able  to  bear  their  paGk,{  than  they  were  before.  There  is  a  matter, 
wherein  it  appears,  the  king  has  been  wronged  several  thousand 
pounds,  that  was  designed  to  have  been  laid  before  the  late  House 
of  Commons;  but  the  gentleman,  who  intended  to  have  done  it, 
w^  dissuaded  from  doing  it,  by  ar  member  of  the  house,  who 
plainly  told' him,  of  all  their  members,  they  could  not  make  above 
a'-huEidred,  or  a  hundred  and  ten  at  most,  in  the  whole  house, 
tha|  seemed,  to  have  any  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation :  Say- 
ing, one  bad  one  employment,  another  another,  touch  one  and  touch 
all,  and  said  they  did  and  woiild  support  one  another  ;§*  and  so  by 
all  means  advised  him  to  decline  it.  Now  1  conceive,  it  is  obvious, 
by  what  means,  and  by  whom,  the  trade  of  the  nation  has  been 
brought  to  so  low  an  ebb,  and  so  maiiy  piiblick  debts  contracted, 
by  the  consequence  of  which,  many  thousands  of  honest  industri- 
ous families,  in  London,  &c.  are  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  at  the 
same  time,  not  knowing  the  true  cause  from  whence  their  evils 
have  nsen.  These  things  are  very  harsh  to  flesh  and  blood,  when 
we  consider  how  all  our  calamity  appears  to  have  been  brought 
upon  us,  by  those  very  persons,  in  whose  hands  we  entrusted  our 
h\p9y  liberties,  and  estates. 

We  find  king  David  complained  he  could  not  do  the  justice  he 

*  Sad  it  is  to.ccmsider,  hov  aU  complaints  of  abases  done  in  Uie  government  have 
1»een  stifled,  for  want  of  a  committee  of  grievances,  according  to  our  ancient  lawr 
and  customs,  to  be-sitting,  daring  the  session  of  parliament,  to  hear  the  grievances  of 
the  people ;  which,  it  is  plain,  was  not  done  all  the  time  of  .the  late  war. 

t  Thd  publick  treasure,  in  an  ages  and  nations,  has  ever  been  accoanted  as  saotred 
as  the  king's  person :  and  those  that  have  been  found  to  purloin,  waste,  or  miqtend 
the  same,  have  been  severely  chastised ;  and  if  it  must  be  acknowledged,  as  every 
man  will  do,  who  is  not  a  professed  atheist,  we  are  obliged  by  the  dictates  of  nature, 
and  that  holy  religion  we  pmfess,  to  do  aU  snch  acts  as  tend  to  the  good  and  benefit 
of  n\ankind  in  general.  What  ground  of  fear  can  any  man  have,  that  lays  open  pub- 
lick  crimes,  in  order  to  theft-  bdng  examined  in  a  judioial  manner  ?  Ana,  if  the  law, 
which  favours  and  couirtenane^  we. act,  shall  not  be  able  to  protect  him,  litUe  reason 
can  any  man  have  to  flatter  himself  of  being  secure,  thepnblick  peace  and  tranquillity' 
n^t  being  long  to  be  maintained  by  any  wber  means,  than  a  due  administration'  of 
justice. 

X  Vide  England*s  Calamities  discovered,  sold  by  ■  Fox,  in  Westminlstei^hall, 

Ac. 

i  Those  gentlemen,  that  have  been  in  publick  employments,  have  had  great  oppor* 
tunity  to  execute  their  malice  a^inst  them  that  detected  or  publickly  laid  open  their 
crimes,  and  have  not  been  wanting  to  use  all  arts  and  means  whereby  to  brilog  them  to 
ruin ;  -  by  which  means,  several  honest  ingenuous  gentlemen  have  died  through  grief, 
and  many  others  through  grief  aad  want ;  and  who  may  aU  tnily  ba  said,  to  hscq«  ^%&. 
Martyrs  for  their  eoantry. 
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would  hafe  done,  the  sods  of  2^mtli  wete  too  strong  ftr  biiR  ;  vo 
wonder  then,  if  we  sec  oar  prinee^  under  ifar  sum  nrnmnrtiinoi^ 
who  has  had  so  many  sons  of  Zerviak  to  deal  withal,  who  were  fe»» 
sible  of  the  f  real  interest,  fehef  and  their  firieads  had  m  the  sciwtl 
eorporations,  and  how  thef  weae  able  tJucebj  Co  owpport  ctm 
another  in  whatet er  (iiey  sihoukl  act  or  do,  and  put  i(t  oat  of  Aha 
power  of  any,  eren  the  king  ihiaoadf,  to  call  them  to  an  aeonppt 
for  their  actions.  -  It  is  eridca^tfofs  is  a  mixed  fiOTemaacMt,  wlttnar 
in  the  people  have  m,  \bj^  shane ;  and  if  we  wiiU  not  act  oar  iMdU 
in  refiereooe  to  the  chasing  of  Members  af  parhameat,  great  pily  it 
is  we  should  aver  be  reUeved,  but  reaiaio  as  we  are. 

Bj  tfaisy  we  may  see  what  a  great  daty  tihere  lies  upoa  aUi^oa* 
kmen  that  live  iau  ^r  near  any  oorpoDBilaoA  and  idle  |w>ncipal  iDr 
habitants  theveof,  to  infimn  the  meaner  soct  of  ^people  tbenja 
(whoyfn  most  oerpoBBtions,  hame  vaies)  die  absolata  oooessilky  itaK 
ia  of  cbosiDg  gealienea  lof  fioodestates  to  be  Aeir  ar  pvcaentati»D% 
as  have  notbwn  in  wmf  (or  ioag  aiaoe  decUned)  pubhck  aasploy* 
ment,  daring  the  late  war,  there  being  no  other  means  pianide, 
wbcKby  to  make  them  sensible  of  idiaie  fast  nsiscarriagos,  ar«f 
to  have  aoefa  members,  as  wiH  be  able  to  rectify  tbem*  jmd  da  Att 
kiag  and  kingdom  {iustioe;t  pnUidk  leaks  bang  Jiot  to  ha  atappad 
bytbcbands  that  anade  than. 

It  is  aofficieat  to  make  any  EnglishmaiiiUkish,  to  oansidflr  bMr 
al)ren«iously.c«ir  ifovefiillieia  withstood  tliose  iwbo  auide  a  ibneach  flf 
the  law,  ^andkaw  iadiifereDt  and  caoeless  we  appear  to  iiaae  bcum 
therein,  •caeratnee  the  late  happy  rendation,  mot  at  all<opradfPin|^ 
bow  mankind  4^6  generally  more  liable,  andan  greater  danger  itf 
being  niiaed  ^by  <he  lislahaod  and  treacfaeiy  af  ftiends,  than  opoi 
enemies ;  and  that  those  who  lay  ifae  foundation  of  gceat  estatli^ 
for  Ibe  most  "part,  raise  lliemselTes  by  ffand,  oppfession,  andiiir 
justice.  And  how  in  all  ages  they  tint  were  iin  publick 
ments,  er-ambttioas  of  beaiattr  and  poeferment,  likewise 
have  been  found  too  ready  to  abuse  their  prince'^  ear,  and 
the  4awB  under  ibeir  feet. 

We  may  see  by  the  bishop  of  Salisbury's  pastoral  letter,  burnt 
by  the  common  ^aqgman,  what  sycophants  these  sort  of  men  an^ 
who  care  not  what  evils  they  briiig  upon  the  rest  of  mankind,  aa 
they  may  but  advance  themselves ;  and  weeds  OK^mooidy  are  ape  :to 
grow  so  fast,  'aa  to  overtop  the  corn. 

Thus,  sir,  have  I  given  you  a  short  relation  of  such  Aiattoia  ii 
fact,  whidn  plainly  appear,  as  I  lOOftceive,  4o  have  been  tbe  Um 
cause,  ill  theUood  ana  treasure  tpeat  .in  the  late  war,  for  want  if 
justice,  in  a  manner  has-beea  kst,  iike^water  apilt^m  the  ground* 

•  Whatever  Englishman  duly  conriden,  how  great  and  glorioos  the  actions  of  |# 
■naiiHly  havelMea,  «nd  to  .what ihanatd  <lie  oa^fwtd  Ina  royal  parson  for  our  M^fih 
and  the  gfleatrlhtfigsJie4vift  done  imrins,  caanotiliat  ^  jnoved  .wwlh  grief  Al»d  ans^i^uW 
••e  how  anfaithfal,  inius<afaaenoe»  lie  faasb^n  terved,  and  his  paople  Qi»reM«iA* 

A  Uis  honed  the  citnens  of  London  and  WeaUainst«r,]vho  coiseqpond  vq&h  «U  JP>SW^ 

^e#«e  kkagbom,  mi\X  he  so^Mtrto  thcniAcW<es,  their  Jdng.iuMl  etmkVcy,  as  fo«thww|p 

"nd  this  and  other  things  of  the  like  nataTe,to  \he  M^etv^l  cortiOK»uoi|Si  A»r4i-mUtf 

Oiey  ai4*e  their  choice,  wo  may  C(ii^\Ade«  ^«  ftbiXi^»«  <ai^)Biat\kavft^  «t  in&Mnhlt. 
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Our  trade  being  in  great  measure  rvuned,  and  the  nation  mise- 
rably plunged  in  debt,  and  in  danger  of  being  involved  in  a  new 
'  war,  about  the  succession  of  Spain,  in  which  (according  to  the 
present  circumstance,  and  muiMigement  of  affairs)  we  are  in  no 
condition  to  engage :  So,  you  may  see  the  fatal  consequence  that 
attends  the  actions  of  men,  when  they  leave  the  paths  of  virtue^ 
and  go  along  witfi  the  multitude  to  do  evil.  I  am.  Sir,  his  majesty's 
fiiithful  subject,  a  true  lover  of  niy  country,  and 

London^  July  Your  most  humble  servant, 

16,1698. 

G.W. 

A  LUtof  iAd  Qenttemm  wh^  wtre  Mmhen  ^  the  ktst  ParUammt^ 
mi  now^are^  er  Mfefy  ioere,  tn  pubhek Emploj^ment  or  Trust. 

A.  . 

Sir  Edward  Askew,  knt.  commissioner  of  the  prizes,  fer  Grimimy, 
LiiicolnshiTe. 

Sir  Matthew  Andrews,  knt  gentleman  of  the  king's  bed-chamber; 
and  master  of  Trinity-house,  Shafton,  Dorsetshire. 

Matthew  Aylmer,  esq.  a  flag  officer  in  the  fleet,  Dever;  Ckique- 
.  Port. 

.         B. 
The  honourable  Peregrine  Bertie,  viee-chamberlain,  Boston;  Lin- 
colnshire. 

The  honourable  Hugh  Boscawen,  governor  of  St.  Maw's  castle, 
&c.  county  of  Comwall. 

Willtam  Blaithwait,esq.  secretary  of  war,  oneef  the  council  of 
trade,  and  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  council,  Bath,  Somersetshire. 
Nathaniel  Bond,  the  king's  seijeant  at  law,  Dorchester. 
William  Bridges,  esq.  secretary  to  the  commissioners  fer  paper 
and  parchment,  Liscard,  Cornwall. 

John  Burrard,  esq.  governor  of  H«rst  castle,  LymingtoD,  South- 
ampton. 

John  Burrington,  esq.  cooHnissioner  of  tlie  victualling,   Oak«- 
hampton,  Devonshire. 

Thomas  BloBetd,  esq.  receiver-general  of  the  excise  for  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  Norwich. 

The  honourable  George  BocrCh,  esq.  kte  commissioner  of  the 
customs,  Bosiney,  Comwall. 

The  honourable  <^ai4es  Bertif,  esq.  trearoier  t>f  the  office  of  the 
ordnance,  Stamford,  Lincolnshire. 

C. 
The  right  honourable  lord  Oonhsgsby,  late  lord  justice  of  {rdand* 
Leominster,  Herefordshire. 

John  Conyors,  esq.  one  of  his  mi^ty's  oouncil  at  law,  Bast- 
Grimstead,  Sussex. 

Sir  Robert  ClByton,  Imt  lole  out  of  the  conmis«\QTRt%  t3l  H^^ 
customs,  London. 
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Edward  Clarke  esq.  colnmisaioner  of  the  excise^  Tauntotiy  Somer-' 
setshire.  ,         " 

The  honotirable  Joha  lord  Cuts,  baron  Gouram,  governor  of  the 
isle  of  Wight,  and  colonel  of  foot,  Cambridgeshire. 

Sir  Robert  Cotton,  knt.  post-master«>general,  Newport,  isle  of 
Wight. 

William  Culliford,  esq.  surveyor-general  of  his  majesty's  customs^ 
Corfe-castle,  Dorsetshire. 

William  Coward,  esq.  king'ii  serjeant  at  law.  Wells,  Somerset^ 
shire.  .  N       .  .  .-    .! 

William  Cowper,  esq.  king's  council,  Hertford. 

D. 

Edward  Dummer,  esq.  surveyor  of  the  navy,  Arundel,  Sussex. 

Thomas  Done,  esq.  auditor  of  the  imprest  of  the  eicchequer. 

Thomai^  Dpre,  esq.  lieutenant^colonel  to  col.  Gibson's  regiment, 
Lymington,  Southampton. 

Sir  Robert  Dashwood,  knt.  and.bart.  commissioner  of  the  excise, 
Banburyy  Oxfordshire. 

Sir  Ralph  Delaval,  late  a  flag  officer  in  the  fleet.  Great  Bedwii^ 
Wilt^, 

,■••..:  E. 

Sir  Stephen  Evans,^  kot.  commissioner  of  the  excise,  and  commis* 
sioner  for  wine  licenses,  Bridgeport, ,  Dorsetshire. 

Thomas  Earle,  esq.  major-general  of  the  army,  governor  of 
Portsmouth,  and  colonel  of  two  regiments  of  foot,  Warham,  Dorset- 
shire. 

F. 

Sir  Stephen  Fox,  knt.  lord  of  the  treasury,  Westminster. 

Sir  Thomas  Felton,  hart,  master  of  his  majesty's  houshoM,  Or- 
ford,  Suffolk. 

Sir  William  Forrester,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  green- 
cloth,  Northumberland. 

William  Farrer,  esq.  one  of  the  king's  council,  Bedford. 

The  right  honourable  visc6unt  Fitzharding,  a 'teller  in  the  ex-  * 
chequer,  Windsor,  Berkshire. 

Sir  Thomas  Frankland,  hart.  post-master*-general,  Heydon,  York- 
shire. 

The  right  honourable  lord  Fairfax,  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, York. 

Charles  Fox,  esq.  paymaster  to  the  army,  Cricklade,  Wiltshire. 

G. 

Sir  Henry  Goodrick,  lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance,  Burrow- 
bridge,  Yorkshire. 

John  Gauntlet,  esq.  clerk  of  the  signet,  Wilton,  Wilts. 

Charles  Godolphin,  esq.  commissioner  of  the  customs,  Helston, 
Cornwall. 

Sir  Rowland  Gwyn,  late  treasurer  of  the  king's  chamber,^  Tiver- 
ton, Devonshire. 

Francis  Gardner,  esq.  ran  employ  in  the  mint  at  Norwich^  Nor-^ 
wJcb. 
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Hie  bonottHiMe  Bal^  ^tey,  aq.  tuditot  of  tbe  e«elkec}ftef ,  Ber- 

Sir  Bevil  Granvil^  governor  of  Pendennis  cA^,  ftnd  6<^(A  llT 
'     loot,  Fowey,  Ck)mwan. 

John  Gibson,  esq.  colonel  of  a  T^lHtht  ^t  foot,  8*d  dop^y^gi^* 
vemorof  Portsmouth^  Portsmouth. 

H. 

The  honourable  sir  Robert  Howard,  knt  auditor  of  the  dlfctsequeti 
Castleri8in|,  Norfolk. 

Henry  Hateningbam,  lietrteMiit  of  the  band  of  pef!»iottefs,  Dtin- 
Wicb,  8«*blk. 

Robert  Henley,  esq.  commissioner  of  the  customs,  Lime-regl^^ 
Dorsetshire. 

ThomflA  Homtrd^  esq.  a  teller  of  the  exchequer,    Blecfahig, 
Surrey. 

Sn*  JoMfph  Heme,  patentee  fbr  copper  halfpence,   and  tfastee 
for  circulating  exchequer-bills,  Dartmouth,  Devoifcihifc. 

Sir  Jcrttn  HaWles,  knt.  sotticitor-general,  Wihori,  Wikshir^. 

Sir  Henry  Hobart^  hart,  commissioner  of  tbe  customs,  county  of 
Norfolk. 

James  Herbert,  esq.  treasurer  of  the  prize-office,  Athiftbttfy, 
Bucks. 

Simdn  Harcbtirt,  esq.'  secondary  in  the  crotTA-oftee,  Abingdon, 
Berkshire. 

I. 

ek  Henry  Johnson,  knt.  a  gteiit  bufldef  of  ships  ibf  the  king  by 
contract,  A)dborough,  Suffolk. 

Sir  Jonathan  Jennin]gs,  domipisiSioner  of  the  prize-office,  Rippon, 
Ydfksbiiie. 

K. 

James  Kendri,  esq.  lofd  of  the  adtttirsAty,  Port^Kgfaam,  alias 
West  Loe,  Cornwall. 

John  Kttigtot,  'es^.  late  auditor  of  the  firrt  fruits,  Wqnhotrtb, 
Dorsetshire.  'j 

L.  ^ 

Sir  Thomas  Uttleton,  hart,  lord  of  the  treasury,  New-WoodrtwJk, 
Otribrdsihire. 

James  lawthet,  esq.  etertt  of  the  stotcs  of  th^  %0Wer,  Carfide^ 
Cumberland. 

William  liownds,  esq.  secretary  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  Sea- 
fort,  a  CrftqUe-Port: 

Sir  John  I.owther,  hart,  for  many  years  past  lord  df  (he  k^sStSr^tf, 
Ciimberiand. 

M. 
Charles  Motfttfgne,  e^.  ehatidefror  of  tfaoe  eftdhtqtkef,  titViAeff- 
treastfrer  of  the  same,  oue  cff  the  lords  of  tbe  keaspfy,  &c.  West- 
minster. 

Sir  Thomas  MompiSdiofi,  ktt.  ortc  of  the  co»tti?s«i6her*  6t  ihf 
privy-seal^  in  tho  absence  of  the  earl  of  Pe«9brok9«  N<(W  S«ktuiC&> 
^  Wiks.  • 
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John  Methuin,  esq.  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  Devizes,  Wilt$. 

Christopher  Montague,  esq.  commissioner  for  paper  and  parch* 
menty  Northampton. 

Sir  Charles  Miisgrave,  bartJ  master  of  the  robes  to  the  queen 
dowager*  Appleby,  Westmoreland. 

N. 

Thomas  Neale,  esq.  master  of  the  mint,  and  groom-porter,  Lnrge- 
shaU,  Wilts. 

O. 

Foot  Onslow,  esq.  commissioner  of  <he  excise,  Guildford,  Surry. 

Charles  Osboura,  esq.  lieutenant-governor  of  Hull,  Hull,  YoiiL* 
shire. 

P. 

Thomas  Pitt,  esq.  master  in  chancery.  Old  Sarum,  Wilts. 

Thomas  Pelham,  esq.  lord  of  the  treasury,  Lewis,  Sussex. 

The  honourable  Henry  Priestman;  esq.    lord  of  the  admiralty, 
Sboreham,  Sussex. 

Thomas  Papillon,  esq.  commissioner  of  the  victualling,  liOndon. 

R. 
The  right  honourably  lord  Edward  Russel,    treasurer  of    the 

chamber,  county  of  Bedford. 

Sir  Rdbert  Rich,  lord  of  the  admiralty,  Dunwich,  Sufiblk. 

The  right  honourable  lord  Robert  Russel,  clerk  of  the  pipe,  Ta- 
vistock, Devonshire. 

The  right  honourable  Richard  lord  Ranelagh,  pay-master-gene- , 
ral  to  the  army^  and  governor  of  Chelsea-College,  Chichester,  Sot- 
sex. 

S. 

The  right  honourable  John  Smith,  esq.  lord  of  the  treasury, 
Andover,  Southampton, 

George  Sayer,  esq.  lieutenant  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guards,  Can- 
terbury. 

Sir  Cloudsly  Shovel,  admiral  of  the  blue,  commissioner  of  the 
navy,  and  colonel  of  a  marine  regiment,  Rochester,  Kent. 

James  Slone,esq.  secretary  to  the  chief  justice  in  Eyre,  Thetford, 
Norfolk. 

The  honourable  James  Stanley,  esq.  groom  of  the  king's  bed- 
chamber, secretary  to  the  houshold,  and  colonel  of  foot,  coun^.  of 
Lancaster. 

T. 

Sir  William  Trumball,  knt.  late  principal  secretary  of  state.  Ox* 
ford  University. 

Sir  Thomas  Tievor,  knt.  attorney-general,  Plimpton,  Devonshire;,. 

John  Taylor,  esq.  book-keeper  to  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and 
Uiher  of  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer.  Sandwich,  Kent. 

Charles  Trelawney,  esq.  a  major-general  in  the  army,  and  colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  foot,  East-Low,  Cornwall.  .  .  > 

Henry  Trelawney,  esq.  a  colonel  in  the  army,  East-Low,  Corn- 
wall. 

'  Joseph,  niurbame,  esq.  king'a  seiieamt  at  law,  Sandwich,  Kent 
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u.  . 

The  right  honourable  J.  Vernon,  esq.  principal  secretary  of  state, 
Pcnryn,  Cornwall. 

W. 

Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  keeper  of  the  records  of  state,  Rochester, 
Kent. 

Sir  William  Wogan,  one  of  the  king's  Serjeants  at  law,  Haver* 
ford- West,  Wales. 

•Richard  Woolliston,   esq.   receiver-general  for  the  county  of 
Hertford,  Whitchurch,  Southampton. 

The  honourable  Good  Wharton,  esq.    lord  of  the  admiriEdty, 
Gockermooth,  Cumberland. 

Edmund  Webb,  esq.  gentleman-usher  to  the  prince  of  Denmark, 
Cricklade,  WilU,  &c. 


AN  ESSAY 

TOWAtDl  CAftlTIIIO  OX  THB 

PRESENT  WAR  AGAINST  FRANCE, 

AND  OTHBK   PUBLICK  OCCASIONS. 

As  also,  for  pajring  off  all'Debti  eontracted  in  the  tame,,  or  otherwiie.  And  neir 
coining  of  all  oar  Monies,  without  Obuge,  to  the  great  increase  of  the  Hohour, 
Strength,  and  Wealth  of  the  Nation.  Humbly  proposed  for  the  Parliament's  Con- 
sideration, and  submitted  to  their  great  Wisdom,  and  Love  to  their  Countnr«  tac* 
Octavo,  containing  thirty-two  Pages.    To  which  is  added  an  Appoidixi  MS. 


Sect.  1. 

A  BOUT  three  years  since,  I  humbly  proposed,  among^  other 
-^^  things^  the  new  coining  of  all  our  monies^  and  gave  these  rea- 
sons for  ity  viz. 

1.  They  were  generally  so  bad,  as  to  be  refused- abroad;  and  sO' 
were  unserviceabk  in  other  countries. 

2.  The  suffering  tbem  to  pass  gave  advantage  to  the  further  clip- 
ping them,  as  is  manifest  in  our  sad  experience^  fbr  they  are  now 
much  worse;  andli6  unserviceable  at  home.  ^ 

^   3.  Itwa8repr(>aGhfnltouSythatitshouldbe«afieredtop«sa;«Bd» 

therefore,  worthy  consideration  and  inquiry  ii^ilo  the  cadses  o^  it. 

4*.  It  was  no  otherwise  to  be  prevented  or  refonued,  than  by  new 
coining  all ;  and  then  prohibiting  the  passing  of  any  e^qp^ied  money 
from  and  a^er  a  certain  day  to  be  limited^  undor  the  penal^of 

•  b5 
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seizure  and  sequestration^  in  whose  hands  soever  th^same  should  a(^ 
tenrards  bcilDund. 

Sect.  11. 

Sinee  which«  and,  as  the  patural  consequence  theinof,  the  valutf  of 
our  gold  coin  hath  been  inhansed  to  about  half  as  much  more  as  Ibe 
same  was  coined  at ;.  the  inconiieniences  und  damages  whereof  t9  the 
nation  and  trade  thereof  are,  and  will  be,  at  least,  as  great  as  the 
clipping  of  the  silver*  9bA,  if  not  timely  prevented,  will  utterly  min 
us  in  our  trade;  and,  the  longer  this  is  suftred,  the  firmer  will  thr 
disadvantages  be  fixed,  till  the  root  of  all  our  commerce  heconie* 
worm-eaten  and  cankered,  and  we  lose  the  sweet  fruit  Ibereof  fipr 
ever. 

Sect.  III. 

In  short,  the  whole  nation  is  almost  destitute  of  monies,  not  only 
for  the  carrying  on  the  war,  in,  or  by  any  ordinary  course  of  proce- 
dure, but  for  our  home  markets  ;  and  taken  off  from  trade  abroad,  at 
by  means  hereof,  so,  partly  by  their  losses  at  sea,  partly  by  the  more 
advantageous  proposals  for  lending  or  laying  out  their  monies  on  the 
lotteries,  and  other  ways  and  means  found  out,  and  pitched  upon^ 
by  the  late  parliament,  for  carrying  on  t^  war:  and,  lastly,  by  the 
high  exchange  of  monies  abroad  for  commodities  imported  hither, 
and  paying  our  forces  there,  who  must,  otherwise^  have  had  more  of 
our  monies  sent  hence  to  our  further  streightening. 

Js  ihrc  any  remedy  f  vu. 

'  <0.  Fhrat,  How  shall  the  silv^  be  new  coined,  so  as  to  become  m 
due  od^asure  and  standard  ibr  traffick  ? 

Q.   Secondly,  How  shall  our  gold  be  reduced  to  its  coined  value? 

Qu  Thirdly,  How  shall  the  war  be  carried  on  thereby  ? 

Q.  Fourthly,  How  shall  the  trade  be  recovered,  so  as  to  preserve 
our  coins,  and  augment  bullion  ? 

To  the  first,  viz.  How  shall  the  silver  be  new  coined  ?  &c. 

•       Sect,  IV. 
I  humbly  |^p«aed«  thM  all  th*  qlip^.moBies  soight  bfs  oaUeA 


in  by  a  certain  day  to  be  limited;  that  the  value  in  weight  mi^t,  te 
4ii)itaied  out  «igai»  new^ooined ;  and  iksX  U»e  damage  ac<^Qgs:as 
well  to  the  publick  as  the  private  :peffftoi|s  qoncemed^  by  tbe  9at« 
coinage  Ikerec^;  might  he  made  goo^  to  cbp^»  #y  issuing  m  mapy 
biUft  of  i}redii^  made  enrient  Jb|y  actof  parliimeotf  «s  would  countat^ 
vail  the  same,  so  as  there  ahouU  be  nolesseoA^K.of  the  .aatMMa'4 
•teak,  and  wouUimtnotlung.:  and»  to  ftcUitale ^his,  tbftt aH  «m«e- 
cesdaigr  vilver  plate  (^qpieciamif  >in  tmttm,  vm^  «W-baa«et#  wd  vao*. 
timlliqg^bwfle^}  migii^.bapf<:^ibiied,ioaHad  in»  <HHfli9d,  And  deVveaed 
out  immadiaiely  toauoh  ae  should  (bring  m^  «ame,  at  jQvc  atliliiail 
and  tiur«a  p^ne  ficripuiifle^  deduating  the  odiiwie. 
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To  the  second,  vis.  How  shell  the  gold  be  reduced  to  its  coined 

value? 

Sect.  V* 

I  humbly  propose,  that  all  coined  gold  okay  be  likewite  called  In 
by  a  certain  day,  and  each  piece  punched,  and  delivered  back  agftiil 
to  the  owner,  thenceforth  to  pass  but  at  twenty  shilling^  each  guinea 
&c.  and  that  like  bills  of  credit  may  be  also  delivered  to  the  parties 
concerned  for  ten  shillings  more  upon  each  guinea ;  and  so  propor- 
tionably  for  other  pieces  of  gold,  8cc,  And  thus  both  silver  and 
gold  become  reduced  to  their  coined  values,  without  prejudice,  loss, 
or  dainage,  either  to  the  parties  concerned,  or  to  the  publick  stock 
of  the  nation :  nobody  is  ii\jured,  but  all  greatly  obliged  in  thankful- 
ness and  loyalty  to  the  king  for  recommending  the  care  thereof,  an^ 
to  the  parliament  for  their  enacting  the  same:  for  thus  our  home- 
markets  and  manufactures  will  be  supplied  and  carried  on,  in  fii- 
Cure,  to  general  satisfaction.  And,  for  preventing  as  much  as  may 
be  this  additional  charge  upon  guineas,  I  humbly  propose  care  may 
be  taken,  that,  from  henceforth,  no  guiiieas  may  be  coined  till  this 
work  be  over ;  and,  afterwards,  only^  such  as  shall  be  distinguished 
from  those  already  coined,  by  some  special  mark  in  the  stamp  thef^ 
of,  to  be  passed  at  twenty  shillings,  and  no  more:  which  is,  also,  tUe 
reason  of  propounding  that  all  guineas  already  coined  maiy  be  ptM- 
ched,  viz.  that  they  may  not  be  twice  allowed  for. 

To  the  third,  viz.  How  shall  the  war  be  carried  on  thereby } 

Sect.  VI. 

I  fbrmerlv  proposed,  1.  That  whatsoever  taxes  or  attessmetrti 
should  be  thought  $t  and  necessary  to  be  raised  or  levied.for  carry- 
ing on  the  present  war,  and  other  publick  charges  of  the  nation, 
whether  by  or  upon  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditamei^ts,  poll-monies, 
or  personal  estates,  might  be  paid  by  the  parties  so  assessed,  quar* 
torly,  as  had  been  done  before,  in  ready  monies,  or  silver  plate,  flt 
five  shillings  and  three-pence  per  ounce*  This  I  argued  to  be  ne- 
cessary upon  several  accounts :  t .  To  assist  and  facilitate  the  coinage 
proposed'  And,  2.  For  pay  of  our  forces  abroad;  tho',  possibly, 
not  needful  to  be  all  sent  over  in  specie,  but  partly  remitted  by  bios 
of  exchange  charged  by  merchants,  &c.  and  partly  supplied  by  the 
products,  manufactures,  and  provisions  that  may  be  sent  firom  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland  (by  which  I  mean,  not  only  of  sddi 
things  as  are  needful  for  the  soldiers,  of  them  only,  but  of  others  to 
be  transported  to  our  confederate  countries,  at  merchantable  rates, 
instead  of  monies ;  out  of  the  proceed  whereof,  the  soldiers  may  be 
paid  in  the  respective  monies  orceins  of  such  countries)  which  would 
he  a  means  to  keep  much  of  our  monies  amongst  us,  and  afford  em^ 
ploy  ment  to  onr  own  manufactorers  at  home  in  this  dead  time  of  trade, ' 
and  keep  them  in  peace. 

Bb  $   • 
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Sect.  VII. 

2.  I  also  proposed,  that  every  person  so  assessed,  who  should  vo- 
luntarily advance  and  pay  in  one  full  year's  tax  at  one  intire  pay- 
menty  to  the  parish,  or  county-collector,  or  receiver,  within  one 
month  after  demand  made  of  the  first  quarterly  payment,  might,  in 
lieu  thereof,  have  like  bill  or  bills  of  credit  delivered  him,  for  the  re- 
imbursement of  his  said  full  sum  paid,  and  fsb  be  out  nothing.    And^ 

Sect.  VIIL 

That,  in  case  the  party  taxed  should  not  comply  therewith,  if  any 
othef  person  should,  within  one'  month  after  that,  pay  in  the  said 
whol^  year's  tax,  and  should  declare  his  willingness  to  accept  bis 
repayment  thereof  quarterly  from  such  taxed  party's  self,  or  from 
the  said  collector  or  receiver,  when  it  shall  grow  due,  or.be  received* 
he  might,  in  like  manner,  receive  also  half  the  value  thereof  in  like 
bills  pf  credit  for  his  encouragement  so  to  do. 

Sect.  IX. 

3.  That  the  like  method,  rules,  and  advantages  might  be  allowed, 
in  case  the  parliament  shall  annuatly  repeat  and  pass  acts  for  that 
purpose,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  for  carrying  on 
tb^reof,  and  not  otherwise. 

Sect.  X. 

4.  That,  in  case  the  sums  appointed  to  be  assessed,  taxed,  and  le- 
vied, &c.  shall  not  amount  to  the  respective  values  or  sums,  at  which, 
they  shall  be  declared  by  the  parliament  to  be  computed  or  esti- 
.mated  (as  for  example,  if  four  shillings  per  pound,  or  whatever 
other  proportion,  chargeable  on  lands,  shall  be  so  computed  and 
granted  to  his  majesty,  for  two  millions^  which,  were  It  duly  taxed* 
no  dioubt,  it  would  raise;  and,  upon  the  taxing  and  levying  thereof, 
it  shall  appear  to  amount  to  no  more  than  one  million  and  a  hal^ 
^c.)  whosoever  shall  voluntarily  advance  and  pay  any  sum  or  sums 
of  money  or  plate,  as  aforesaid,  towards  the  making  up  the  same, 
might,  for  everv  hundred  pounds  sterling  so  paid  by  him,  receive^ 
and  have  like  bills  of  credit,  delivered  him  to  the  value  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds^  and  so  proportionably,  for  any  lesser  or  greater 
sum,  that  shall  be  so  paid  in  and  received  on  that  account.  On 
which  terms,  no  doubt,  but  such  sums,  as  the  parliament  shall  think 
fit  to  raise,  for  carrying  on  the  war  from  year  to  year,  may,  and  will 
be  raised  in  money,  for  that  service ;  as  long  as  there  shall  be  so 
much  money  in  trade,  or  hoarded  up  in  the  nation,  to  be  had :  which 
is  our  present  consideration  and  care*  And,  further  than  that,  is  to 
be  over  fore-sighted  in  the  present  criai?.    And, 

If  any  object,  this  will  reflect  on  and  lower  the  reputation  of  oqr 
nation  abroad;  as  if  we  were  reduced  to  so  sinking  a  condition,  at 
not  to  have  money  su^cient  to  carry  on  the  war :  And  thence,  ttat 
we  cannot  hold  out,  to  the  length  of  the  French  king,  &c. 
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Sect.  XI. 

I  answer^  first,  Such,  as  so  think,  will  but  deceive  themselves ;  and» 
if  they  be  our  enemies,  be  necessitated  to  take  new  measures,  for 
(which  they  might  have  observed"  before)  the  king  will  ciertainly  be 
supplied  by  this  means,  with  ready  monies,  as  much  as  he  shall  need^ 
each  year,  and  that,  in  the  beginning  thereof,  and  by  no  other  way 
what^oev^r^  for  carrying  on  the  war.  For  these  advantages  will 
bring  out  all  the  hoarded  best  money,  which  any  have  culled  and 
laid  by  against  a  more  cloudy -day  :  if  means  be  used  for  promoting 
trade,  as  is  herein  after  proposed ;  otherwise,  it  will  be  in  vain  to 
conceal  our  poverty.  All  the  world  will  see  it,  whatever  taxes  shall 
be  laid  on  the  nation,  cannot  otherwise  be  paid :  so  that,  if  our  de- 
pendence should  be  thereon,  they  must  and  will  fail,  for  want  of  a 
money-stock  to  pay  them :  But, 

Sect.  XII. 

Secondly,  It  is  well  known,  that*all  nations  and  persons  improve 
their  credit,  some  banks  of  credit,  as  well  as  monies,  for  carrying 
on  their. respective  trades,  and  occasions,  both  at  home  and  abroad,' 
without  the  least  reflexion  of  dishonour ;  and  they  grow  rich  there- 
by (to  which  many  of  our  wealthiest  men  in  this  city  and  kingdom 
must  subscribe,  who  began  with  little  of  their  own)  and  much  more 
may  these  nations.     For, 

Sect.  XIII. 

Thirdly,  his  majesty  and  parliament,  designing  vast  improve- 
ments, both  of  wealth  and  power,  for  these  nations,  by  their  own 
products  and  manufactures,  which  may  be  as  well  done  by  biUa 
amongst  ourselves,  as  by  ready  monies,  beyond  whatever  was  in 
prospect,  attempt,  or  attainment  heretofore,  by  us,  or  any  nation 
under  heaven,  by  all  their  er  our  ready  monies ;  by  this  medium  of 
bills  of  credit,  added  to  our  money-stock,  for  the  inlargement  and 
increase  thereof,  to  what  proportion  they  please,  will  be  able  to 
carry  on  the  same^  pari  pauu,  with  this  expensive  war :  And  there* 
by  become  more  formidable  to  our  enemies*    And,  tiie  rather. 

Sect.  XIV. 

For  that  no  other  nation  will  be  able  to  keep  pace  with,  or  go  to 
the  length  of  these  kingdoms,  nor  to  imitate  us  considerably,  in 
these  undertakings ;  by  reason  of  our  products  and  manufactures^ 
to  so  great  excess  of  theirs,  &c.  which  must  of  necessity  bring  in 
great  plenty  of  gold  and  silver.  Nor  will  they  be  able  to  hinder 
our  free  trading,  during  the  lasting  and  continuance  of  this  war,  if 
we  be  not  wanting  to  ourselves :  And,  consequently,  in  an  ordi- 
jiary  course  of  Providence,  we  shall  find  our  enemies  disposed,  or 
necessitated,  to  seek  our  peace  and  friendship,  when  they  shall  find 
us  disposing  ourselves  into  such  a  flourishmg  condition.  Which 
bicings  on  the  consideration  of  the  ways  and  means,  next  to  be 
Ueated  of,  viz.  under 


■i 
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The  fourth  question,  viz.  How  shall  our  trade  be  recovered,  so  at 
to  preserve  our  coin,  and  augHient  bullion  ?  &c. 

Sect.  XV. 

I  aBSwer,  first,  by  the  parliaount's  owning  and  eaco^agiiig  die 
royal  fishery  company  and  trade^  to  the  increase  of  one^  two»  •f 
three.  milUeTis  par  apnuiB,  export  of  that  sea  product :  Wl^cb, 
td4ed  to  ear  other  preducfs  and  manufactures,  and  they  also  ib»v 
proved  and  muteiplied  as  afc^resaidy  must  necessarily  produce  ami 
bring  in  great  wealth  of  all  kinds :  And  particularly,  plenty  qi 
inoniety  fbr^its  \>alaqce^  from  the  masters  of  it  in  all  countries^  Ifcu 
For,  the  situation  of  these  islands,  beiag  such  aa  may  justly  eM^ 
lenge  to  be  the  emporium  or  mart  of  M  trade,  beyond  all  oUieig 
put  together,  and  fhrnished  thereby,  at  all  times,  with  maga^init 
and  stores  of  all  sorts,  for  war  and  peace,  for  ourselveg  and  all  ow 
neighbours,  must  needs  be  attended  with  this  success  (our  ports 
being  made  free  for  their  importatien  and  exportation  after  a  time 
t^  be  limited.)  Apd  we  shall  iiot  SMCf  d  to  fear  the  vent  of  ateh 
surplHsage  of  iaparti^  ae  we  shall  not  use,  even  ibr  ready  moniOl 
^gf  all  countries,  who  shall  need  them:  Nor  shall  ve  nave  avf 
oe^asion  to  send  out  our  monies^  to  fetch  in  like  pvoportioDt 
yeavly. . 

Sect.  XVI. 

Secondly,  by  taking  care,  that  guards  and  convoys  be  always  in 
a  readiness  to  attend,  as  well  our  fishing-trade,  as  our  foreign  ex* 
ports  and  imnorts.  To  which  purpose,  it  is  humbly  prcfHMd^  as 
necessary  hereunto,  that  a  select  number  of  ships  of  war  be  ael 
Apart  for  4hat  sole  use,  and  be  mnder  saeh  eenduet  and  eottmaadk 
ers,  as  may  be  acoefuntable  lor  their  ODiiscarriage,  by  the  negkot  of 
their  duty  therein.  The  raising,  charge,  and  paying  of  whidl 
•hips  aiay  be  borne,  and  provided  Hoir,  by  the  bills  of  credit  afiMW* 
tsentioned,  which  will  coat  the  nation  nothing.  And  this  OMiy  be 
ealkdf,  in  way  of  distinction,  the  *  Tveding  luhniralty,  or  fleet  volml 
for  tradk  ^^  as  the  ether  is  the  na«y  royal.  It  ms^y  also  be  done  by 
comqsfsiMis  from  his  ms^ty;  nnd  be  but  temporary,  viz.  whibt  m 
majesty,  being  engaged  in  w^rs  abroad,  cannot  so  well,  or  season* 
ably,  attend  me  particular  consideration  of  such  things,  as  may 
encourage  and  enlarfe  ao  great  trade  oi  tliese  nations,  or  addrewes 
oannot  be  made  te  him  in  order  tberennto* 

If  it  be  sadd,  this  seems  to  lay  the  whole  foundation  of  our  trad^ 
and  oommoree,  ea  biUs  of  credit,  whieh  have  neithelp  intrinsiok 
vahe,  nor  fimd*  .  ^ 

Scot.  XVII. 

Adwitttftg  that,  yet,  1;  If  we  have  a  suffieiency  of  these  bilk  hi 

Oor  oovating-hfiiHes,  'jpodustfboeks^  or  letter-cases,  uncounterfial* 

ftble,  made  current,  as  monies,  by  act  of  parliament,  which  w9| 

ansiter  all  oor  oceaskms  at  heme,  as  well  as  m^iies  in  gpeeie ;  and 

particularly  may  as  well  be  disposed  ferth  at  Merest  on  bondSi  m 
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Yeady  money  in  bags ;  And,  consequently,  we  become  at  ricb  in 
lhe$e,  for  all  uata,  to  w bich  we  would  emj^oy  monies^  a«  bow  w^ 
fuei  yea,  and  mucb  more:  Where^  then>  &8  the  force  of  tUt 
objection  ?    For, 

Sect.XVm. 

2.  It  cannot  be  denied,  but,  tbat  if  we  were  twenty  timet  at 
rich,  in  that  which  will  effectually  carry  on  trade  and  manufac- 
turee,  pay  debts,  purchase  landa,  and  manage  our  markets, 
amongst  our^eltes.  as  now  we  are,  or  ever  wer^  we  shaU  be.  able 

.  thereby  to  muUipiy  ^nd  export  our  manufactures  proportionablj ; 
and  carry  on  our  fithing-trade  (tbe  richest' golden  mine,  in  tlie  ex^ 
pericnoe  of  our  lieigMours ;  so  called  by  them,  for  that  it  infirili*' 
hly  brings  them  gold  in)  to  far  greats  value,  from  the  greatest 
masters  of  i^  than  our  necessary  imports  of  commodities  from 
other  countries  need  to  be,  for  our  home  expence :  And  whiat  is 
imported  more,  may  be  easily  shipped  off  to  other  countriea ;  as  is  . 
afore-mentioned.    As  for  example : 

Sect.  XIX. 

3.  If  we  ware  wool  to  export  cloths,  stufii,  lead^  tin,  ireii,  mo^ 
nies,  bullion,  &c.  to  the  value  of  two  millions  yearly  ;  and,  by  the. 
fish  we  may  take,  to  export  one,  two,  or  three  millions  more, 
without  any  monies,  &c.  The  product  and  balance  thereof  must 
be  answered  to  us,  in  Other  goods  from  other  countries ;  or  remit- 
ted or  brought  to  us  in  bullion,  or  ready  monies,  as  it  has  with  our 
neighbours,  to  above  five  millions,  per  annum,  on  that  aceouiH^  or 
it  must  remain  in  our  factors  haods  abroad,  for  supply  of  our  &► 
reign  occasions :  So  our  riches  wilV  increase,  proportiooably,  aa 
the  export  can  bC:  increased,  whether  of  our  own  products  and  mar 
miliictures,  or  other  importations ;  for  there  will  be  no  occasion 
for  transporting  our  monies  for  goods :  And  it  is  undeniable,  that 
whatsoever  means  may  be  suggested,  for  furnishing  and  keeping 
of  monies  amongst  us,  must  be  fruitless :  For  there  will  abide  no 
more  with  ua,  than  such  proportion,  as  the  super-balance  of  our 
exports  shall  amount  unto,  let  what  value  will  be  set  on  our  mo- 
nies, above  the  current  price  thereof,  here,  and  in  o4^er  countries, 
with  whom  we  deali 

Sect.  XX. 

4r«  It  is  found  by  experience,  that  biilB  are  judged  so  necessary, 
whether  of  intrinsick  valucj  or  not,  as  tha^  without  thea^  th«ie 
kingdoms  cannot  otherwise  subsit,  or  pay  taxea  much  longer. 
And  tbey  are  become  ao  useful  and  ehg^ble  already*  an  that  most 
men  desire  them,  rather  than  our  present  mome&  Upon  whiieh 
presumption,  since  the  erecting  the  bank  of  England,  banks^of 
credit  are  multiplied  upon  me n  s  votuniary  undertakingf,  on  vari- 
ous principles  or  funds,  methods  and  pretensions,  also  uaea  and 
ends;  most  of  them  for  the  private  advantages  thereof  to  the  un- 
dertakers, and  ^without  any  raforeoKO  or  re%;ii4\»4Etf^wQiY^Ki^^^ 
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the  pariiftmentary  funds  and  credit  g^iven  by  tbem,  or  havitig  the 
leagt  respect  to  the  present  exigencies  of  the  publick^  or  how  they 
shall  be  provided  for  next  year.  By  which  means^  neverthelewy 
the  monies  we  have  are,  for  the  present,  eeked  out  for  our  neces- 
sary occasions  ;  and  both  our  roarke^ts  at  home,  and  bills  of  ez« 
'change  from  abroad,  have  been  supplied  and  answered.  And, 
if  so. 

Sect.  XXL 

Why  may  not  such  bills  of  credit,  as  are  proposed,  be  made  cur- 
rent, for  the  service  of  the  publick,  by  act  of  parliament,  and  re- 
gulated or  kept  within  'bounds  by  law,  for  carry ing'on  this  neces- 
sary war,  wherein  the  king  has  been  engaged  by  parliament? 
Particularly,  why  may  not  his  majesty  be  supplied  with  such 
number  and  values  of  ihem,  as  added  to  what  present  taxes,  the 
condition  of  the  nation  will  bear  to  have  imposed,  upon  the  terms 
aforesaid,  may  compleat  the  sum  needful,  for  carrying;  on  the  pre* 
sent  war,  this  next  year ;  and  so  much  longer  as  that  shall  con- 
tinue :  And,  also,  pay  off  the  debts  contracted  last  year,  &c. 
through  the  deficiency,  or  .falling  short  of  the  sums  or  funds,  set- 
tled fiwr  the  same,  in  the  way  and  manner  before  proposed  ? 

As  touching  that  part  of  the  objection  against  the  want  of  a  fund 
for  these  nills,  &c.  I  answer, 

sect* '  A  rVJA. 

Though  some  things  might  be  offered,  which  possibly  might 
silence  some  objectors;  yet  the  debt,  should  the  war  continue, 
would  be  so  vast,  as  nothing  less  than  the  whole  nation  can  be 
equivalent;  and  that  can  no  otherwise  be  engaged,  than  by 
fBLti  act  of  parliament.  It  cannot  be  nationally  expected,  they 
should  expose  particular  estates  of  this,  or  that,  or  another  sort 
of  men,  to  become  liable,  exclusive  of  others:  And  it  is 
manifest,  if  the  people  were  ever  so  wilhng,  they  cannot  pay 
down  so  much  money,  yet  the  war  must  and  may  be  carried  on  by 
bills,  &c. 

If,  then,  the  parliament  shall  judge  it  necessary  to  make  use  of 
such  bills  of  credit,  and  to  make  them  current  by  law,  and  for 
facilitating  the  new  coining  of  our  present  monies,  and  giving  some 
respite  and  ease  from  greater  taxes,  shall  enact,  That  they  shall  be, 
and  continue  current,  until  the  nation  be  in  a  better  capacity  and 
condition  to  pay  them  off,  by  laying  moderate  taxes  on  all  menll 
estates  and  persons  in  general ;  and  shall  rather  chuse  to  have  them 
so  paid  off,  than  to  continue ;  that  will  be  as  good  a  fund  as  can 
be  expected.     For, 

Why  should  t^ey  be  called  in,  at  any  time,  to  become  so  bur- 
ihensome  ? 

First,  The  J  will  be  of  such  getieial  we  wvd  ^at  conTcniency, 
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w^fcn  understood  and  further  experimented,  that  people  will  chute 
to  have  them,  rather  than  monies  ht  specie,  as  is  found  true  In  fact, 
amongst  ourselves,  to  the  value  of  many  hundreds  of  thousand 
pounds,  already  given  out  hy  the  aforementioned  hanks  erected* 
Besides  which,  they  have  also  heen  so  found  and  appfoved  of  in 
other  places  of  the  world,  even  where  money-banks  have  beem 
Greeted  by  publick  authority,  viz. 

In  Holland,  where  their  bills,  or  credit  in  bank,  are  ordinarily 
better  thah  monies,  by  at  least  three  per  cent,  sometimes  four,  fi?e, 
and  more. 

In  Venice  also,  where  their  credit  is  betfer,  by  twenty  per  cent, 
and  was  once  at  above  thirty  per  cent,  and  widi  much  aifficult^ 
reduced  to  twenty  per  cent,  where  it  is  fixed  to  be  so.  By  which 
means  also,  that  state  has  answered  a  debt  of  above  two  millions, 
borrowed  of  their  people,  and  spent  on  their  publick  occasions. 
And  all  their  creditors  are  so  satisfied,  as  that  never  will  any  rf 
them  ask  a  hundred  pound,  for  the  hundred  the  state  had  of  him  ; 
being  sure  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  for  the.  same,  from  any 
other  hands. 

Sect.XXIlI. 

And  if  any  inquire,  what  induced  that  people  thus  to  raise  and 
value  their  said  bills  or  credit?    I  answer,   . 

1.  The  ease  of  counting,  carriage,  and  preventing  damage  to 
the  receiver  by  counterfeit,  clipped,  and  base  coin ;  which  is  as 
valuable  with  us,  at  this  juncture ;  as  is  obvious  to  all. 

2.  llieir  safety  in  travelling,  &c.  as  visible  as  the  other. ' 

3.  The  advantage  that  was  to  be  made  by  the  exchange,  on  the 
account  of  such  conveniences,  &c. 

Where  then  is  the  necessity  or  usefulness  of  a  fund,  in  our  case  ? 

Sect  XXIV.  * 

I  answer,  1.  Some  late  proceedings,  for  raising  monies,  have 
given  arise  for  such  an  expectation:  But,  there,  men  parted  volun- 
tarily with  their  estates ;  whereas,  in  this  case,  men  have  these 
bills  for  nothing,  and  may  dispose  them  to  the  uses  of  such  trading 
and  manufactures,  as  may  bring  in  riches  to  themselves  and  the 
whole  nation. 

2.  It  is  objected,  upon  a  supposition,  that  some  persons  (perhaps 
of  those  who  will  be  concerned  to  give  a  sanction  to  the  matter  of 
these  proposals)  may  imagine,  that  the  bills  delivered  out  must  ne« 
cessarily  be  called  in  at  one  time  or  other,  &c.  whereas  such  con- 
sider not,  that  the  usefulness  of  these  bills  will  make  them  current 
for  continuance,  and  preferable  to  monies,  (upon  the  forementi- 
oned  accounts ;  as  it  hath  proved  in  the  two  foremeutioned  instan- 
ces :     And, 

If  still  any  doubt,  that  bills  may  prove  prejudicial  in  after-times, 
and  that,  if  any  future  pariiament  shall  conceive  them  to  be  so« 
they  will  make  them  void,  &c« 
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Sect  XXY. 

That  is  thur  resolred,  vis.  inttesd  of  pntiudicinf  ihe  nation,  tb^ 
wi)t  continue  to  promole,  improre^  add  carry  on  our  bome^lrado, 
Manuf^ictores,  and  ftthery^  as  iforeaaid;    add  thereby  answer  oqr 
«i:pectiition8  as  filbciualiy  as  monies  in  specie:     And,  tbe  rather, 
for  that  ihc  gfinernlity  of  the  people,  at  their  first  receiving  of 
them,  vijs.  t'T  ibe  rennburstn^  of  tJbeir  taxes^  will  be  theieby  pre^ 
pared  to  esteem  them,  by  their  propeKy.in,  and  posse»«ion  of  Xhwa, 
in  the  way  and  manner  before  proposed,   and  become  infiched 
thereby.     Ir  will  therefore  be  as  far  from  any  parhament  ia'poM  a 
law  to  m»ke  trieai  void,  without  first  i^aying  them  off,  a«  to  pasa  an 
act  for  taking  away  all  their  landa,  wbicii  %heir  justice,  aa  well  as 
Intercat,  will  not  sufiTer  them  to  do:     For  every  parliMnent>BMin, 
and  person  in  the  nation,  wilt  have  a  considerable  part  of  thair 
perwaal  estates  lie  prmcipaHy  in  these  bills ;,  so  that  fear  is  suOci- 
ently  removed  by  raiterest,  %«>ich  will  not  lye.     But, 

May  not  our  coin  be  so  raised  in  denonainauon,  price,  or  valn^ 
as  to  bring  m  gold  and  silve^  plentifully  ? 

I  answer,  it  is  erident,  t^ftm  to  a  demonstration,  that  Ihe  in- 
hansing  the  value  of  our  afwita;, whether  silver  or  gotd,  is,  and  will 
he  a  very  great  iwiporeriahin^  of,  if  not  utterly  destructive  to  the 
nation.  For  that  will  unafroidabl  j  raise  the  price  of  all  our  foreign 
exchanges,  arid  work  confusioni  in  our  trade ;  and  that  raises,  coage^ 
quently,  tbe  price  of  aH  goods,  not  only  loretgn  but  donestick ; 
which,  tboofrk  it  may  not  be  any  f^at  daaiage,  possibly,  to  our  re- 
tailers thereof,  and  such  as  bring  t«  our  market,  for  they  will  not 
sell  to  loss,  yet,  to  the  body  of  the  rest  of  the  people,  the  buyers 
thereof,  and  the  poorer  sort  especially,  via.  servants,  day-labourcn^ 
artificers,  seamen,  soldiers,  &c.  it  cannot  be  otherwise :  -  And  what 
a  condition  then  will  this  brinig^  Ae  nation  into  ? 

Sect.  XXVil. 

.  Kow,  that  it  is,  and  will  be  soyl  sMT  give  two  instances,  within 
his  Majesty's  doflaiaiom  in  America!,  which  occurred  to  my  osm 
observatioo,  wbibl  I  waa  the  unworthy  gjovemor  of  the  province  of 
Pensylvania,  viz.  about  seven  years  since. 

The  one  is  m  New^En^ndy  where  the  government,  conoeiving 
they  had  power  hy  their  chaifter  (rom  the  king,  to  coin  monies, 
eosned  sbillinga  of  abocrti  the  vakie  of  nine  pence  sterling,,  and 
stamped  the  same  twelve  pence ;  They  also-  raised  the  ^ue  of 
SpaMsfa  pieces  of  e^|kt,  tS  aiboiit  aaveateen  penny -weiglats,  from 
mr  ahrlhnga  and  six-pence,  to  six  shittingiBy  which  held  proportion 
with  their  sbilha^  Thia  Id^  did,  upon  thia  vulgar  error,  and 
misapprehension,  that,  by  this  inhansing  the  price  of  silver,  they 
alRKild  Iwth  keep  their  own  coin,  and  bring  in  and  retain  other  im- 
d  monica  anson|pii  them.  Bui  thia^  instead  of  answering  tfc^ 
Btion,  raised  the  Value  of  ail  g^Mda  ta  4i  kaat  twaatjhfive  par 
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cent    A»A  likewist  all  their  exchanges,  whether  !•  or  from  Eiif - 
land,  or  other  parts,  proportionablf :    Or,  so  much  more  of  dieir 
QK>tti«s  were  carried  ibrtb  in  theie  species  (ibougb  they  were 
sufficiently  severe  against  its  exp«rtailioii)  to  their  diHappointsienti 
Tbe  either  instanoe^  andimoie'notalEile,  is  in  Fensyirania ;  where, 
tbougb  the  J  coined  no  monies,  y»t  sufiering  Spanish  pieces  •#  eighty 
of  not  above  ^ven  or  tviehre  pffMiy-^weig£ta,  and  cowiequently  no( 
ahove  tiivee  shiUiags  in  irahie  sterling^  to  psiss  cncrent  U  six  Ail- 
Ungs :     And,  though  the  exchange'did  not  lise  pfopostioQabte,  for 
they  had  little  or  very  seldom  occasion  to  return  any  in  trade;  y«t 
this  other  censequADCe  aittended  their  so  ^ing^  viz.  that  such-  as 
broagkt  thither  any  goods  or-merchawteess,  needfid  &rtliatplante« 
tion,  from  £aglaad,  &c.  when  any  came  le  contract  nviilh  tbem  lor 
tiieir  goods,  Ibey  treated  them  a£ker  skis  aDsnneryvir.  says  tbe-ira* 
porter,  '  The  cngo  cost  sne  one^hondred  poonds  In  English  i*cady 
Hioney>  at  about  five  <eliittiDgs  per  ounoe  eterling,  whMwes  yow 
money  is  not  half  tlw  ^lie :    So- 1  must  have  two-hundred  ponds    - 
of  your  money,  or  I  shall  be  a  loser  of  my  first  cosl :     And  I  can^  ' 
not  take  less  than  fifty  pounds  stieriiqj^  x>er  cent  49r  my  flreight, 
risque,  and  profit,  which  will  be  ODe-thundved  pounds  more  of  your 
money :    And  accordingly  rocehvs  of  the  fet»iler  tbeve  thvee-hnuH 
dred  pounds,  who  generaUy  raises  the  price4iC  the  same  geodato 
another  bundned  pounda;  wheiehy  the  pviee  of  the  samegpodS|^ 
which  oost  one-hundred  poimds  Bnglisll  money,  costs  the  peojjsle 
there  !feu»«bttndred  poonda. 

The  importer,  bmng  reoemd  bie  three  hMdrcd  pounds^  hnys 
tberewitb,  viAj^  such  eoamoAties  of  the  ee^ntry  predaets^  as  he 
needs  <for  his  voyage^  afid  carries  away  4l1ie  rest  in  specie,  mailmiff 
money,  wihidi  ought  to  W  the  standard  of  traffdr,  to  be  'She  mer^ 
chandise,  as  they  must  do,  who  take  it  at  inhanse^  values,  lfcc« 
And,  tbus,  ihr^  pieces  wnmi  fiMr-ene^  em)  their  moities  decreased 
proportionably. 

The  c#ect  whereof  was,  the  generality  of  ilbc  people,  except  tfaerf 
shop-keepers,  artificers,  handmaftsHmen,  cerpenters,  bndlayer^ 
labourers,  and  servants,  grew  poorer.    And,  particularly,  it  had 
this  influence  upon  the  landed  men,  whether  proprietors  or  ISirasers, 
viz.  that  they  were  forced  to  give  great  wages  to  all  these  sorts  of 
poor  people,   espeeially  to  phmghmen,  carters,  &c.  vi?.    from 
tAvelve  pounds,  -per  annum,  wages,  to  twenty-seven  pomids,  he^ 
aides  vietnaSs,  ht.     Asd,  at  this  charge,  th^  g«t  a  Kttlle  eem ; 
which,  if  they  spend  not  all  in  lEheir  own  fimiiiier,  they  brings  w4M 
ialeft>  te  the  market^  amd  sell  thsrt  iher e,  attwoshtffinff&and  six 
pence,  the  bushel  of  wheat,  which^  in  En^h  money,  is  hot  fifteeis 
pence,  per  bushel.    Which  ittpoverishetb  the  makers,  manj  of 
them,  to  such  a  degipee^  that,  after  awfafle,  their  scfVanftv  set  up  m 
their  steads,  or  new  plantafioBa  given  thera,,-fcr  Acir  encourage- 
ment to  plant  the  country :    And  their  masters  dh^W^en  hecooie 
their  serwmts':  AH  which  naUurally  ensues  iherr  inhansing^lhe-va^ 
Itte'^tkeir  monies  amongst  thoBsdhres.     *fdr,  say  their  jeiyauts». 
*e,  mf  ^mus*  hare  such  irqpcs,  •^r  im  eettoolt  %f^\  -^^  tsc^^ro^ 
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nothing  we  have  occasion  for,  but  at  four  times  the  rate  of  what  h 
paid  in  England.    And  therefore, 

Whilst  we  plead,  though  under  the  most  specious  pretences, 
having  regard  barely  to  the  theory  and  notions  of  things  taken  up 
thence,  or  from  villgar  misapprehensions,  for  the  inhansingof  our 
silver  or  gold,  to  above  the  par,  intrinsick  value,  and  ancient  mete* 
yard  of  traffick,  between  us  and  other  nations,  we  are,  in  tmth  and 
reality,  steering  by  the  same  needle,  or  common  politicks  of  Pen* 
sylvania ;  and  oiscem  it  not.  Which  will,  in  time,  be  alike  ruinous 
to  us. 

Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  our  assertion,  to  tell  us,  our  servants,  &c« 
need  nothing  that  comes  from  beyond  sea;  which  may  be  as  truly 
predicated  of  ourselves  too,  could  we  be  contented,  with  sobriety, 
'  to  use  our  own  products,  and  manufactures :  for  what  does  that 
avail  ?  Such  do  not  observe  or  consider,  that  the  prices,  even  of  oar 
own  products,  and  manufactures  that  are  necessary,  as  well  as  fo- 
reign, that  are  less  necessary,  are  raised  alike  upon  us  all,  since  oui^ 
coin  hath  been  at  this  pass. 

.  Nor  do  such  give  us  any  estimate  of  tlie  height,  to  which  ser* 
vants,  as  well  as  Uieir  masters,  are  grown,  since  the  last  act  of  state 
for  jidiansing  the  value  of  silver  and  gold,  in  their  expectations,  and 
deportments^  Which  yet  can  no  more  be  reformed,  than  the  nation 
converted  from  their  atheistical  prephaneness,  and  impieties,  kc^ 
till  their  superiors  and  masters  set  them  better  copies  to  write  by. 

There  is,  then,  a  necessity  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  inhansing  of 
our  monies:  and,  if  any  easier,  safer,  more  probable,  or  advantageous 
means,  ways,  or  mediods  of  doing  it  to  general  satisfaction,  than 
these  afore-mentioned,  and  humbly  proposed,  be  offered ;  I  shall 
readily  receive  my  dismiss  from  this  controversy,  having  offered  my 
poor  mite.    But, 

There  remains  yet  one  stumbling-blocki  in  the  minds  of  some* 
who  do  not  duly  weigh  and  consider,  that  there  is  no  perfectioa 
attainable  under  the  sun,  &c.  It  is  this,  viz.  The  danger  of  coun- 
terfeit bills.  Touching  which,  I  shall  offer  some  considerations, 
viz.  , 

I  humbly  proposed, 

1.  That  the  said  bills  of  credit  should  be  printed  or  impressed  on 
paper,  from  engraven  copper-plates,  and  gave  reasons  for  it.  Whicli» 
together  with  a  specimen  of  such  bills,  being  uncounterfeitable,  I 
shall  readily  evince,  when  required. 

2.  That  the  said  paper  should  be  of  a  different  make  and  mark 
firom  any  yet  extant  in  the  world. 

3.  That  the  indented  counter-parts  of  each  bill  should  be  filed 
up,  .and  kept  in  a  publick  office,  or  offices,  to  be  erected  for  that  ' 
purpose,  in  order  to  the  discovery,  and  preventing  of  damage 
thereby,  to  the  publick* 

^  4.  That  the  printing  or  publishing  such  bills,  to  any  greater 

number,  value,  or  proportion,  than  shaU  be  allowed  and  appointed 

JtjTMct  of  parliament,  though  by  tbe  i^cx^na  that  shall  be  tbere*. 


\ 
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unto  authorised,  might  be  made  as  penal^  as  coining  or  counter- 
fitting  the  current  monies  of  the  kingdom.    Or,  that  the  same: 

and  particularly* 

5.  That  the  engraving  all  such  plates,  and  making,  having,  or 
keeping  undiscovered  any  such  paper,  so  made  and  marked,  as  « 
from  time  to  time  shall  be  made  use  of  upon  this  occasion :  or 
bringing  the  like  into  this  kingdom  from  beyocid  the  seas,  by  any 
other  person  than  by  order  of  such  as  shall  be  by  sijich  a^ct  of  par« 
liament  appointed  and  authorised  thereunto,  might,  be  punished 
with  great  severity,  both  corporal  and  pecuniary,  in  tarrorem,  viz. 
Being  convicted  thereof,  may  be  branded  in  the  right-hand,  and 
forehead,  or  cheek:  so,  as  to  be  known  thereby  ever  after;  and 
thenceforth  kept  strictly  to  the  most  severe,  servile,  constant,  hard 
work  and  labfHir ;  enjoined  a  daily  task ;  and,  on  failure  of  doing 
it,  have  corl'ection  at  the  keener's  or  work-master^s  discreticm: 
never  to  be  pardoned,  remitted,  or  mitigated,  but  upon  the  dis- 
covery and  producing  of  other  his  partners,  accomplices,  asso- 
ciates, or  other  offenders  in  like  nature,  and  proving  the  same. 
Which,  undoubtedly,  if  pursued,  will  deter  and  keep  all  men, 
who  have  the  least  spark  of  ingenuity,  or  hupnanity,  firom  at- 
tempting to  counterfeit  these  bills,  if  any  thing  will.    And, 

6.  That,  though  it  is  impossible  in  nature  these  bills  should  be  so 
counterfeited,  as  to  deceive  the  office ;  or  that,  in  twenty  millions 
of  them,  printed  off  from  the  same  copper-plates,  any  two  should 
agree  [as  hath  been  acknowledged  by  several  engravers  and  other 
counterfeiters  of  writings,  critically  skilled  in  such  af&irs,  and 
called  together  for  advice  in  the  like  case]  yet,  that  persons. abroad 
may  not,  in  all  cases,  be  so  critical,  as  to  discern  true  bills  from 
false,  through  the  niceties  of  them.  It  may  be  therefore  queried, 
viz. 

Is  there  any  course  to  be  prescribed,  by  way  of  remedy,  for  avoid- 
ing false  bills  ? 

I  answer,  1 .  Where  the  distance  is  not  great,  persons  may  re- 
pair to  the  office,  where  the  counter-parts  of  all  true  bills  remain ; 
and  have  them  examined,  as  exchequer  tallies,  by  applying  the 
counterparts :  and,  if  remote,  they  may  be  sent  up  per  post,  &a 
Or,  the  person  who  oilers  them  may  oi^  put  upon  the  proof  of 
them ;  or,  if  suspected,  give  security.  And  being  made  to  con- 
tinue but  for  a  year,  from  the  respective  dates  of  them,  as  is  pro- 
posed, they  will  then  be  certainly  detected,  and  the  values  of 
them  known. 

2.  Suppose  that  there  should  be  some  bills  counterfeited;  which 
may  be  thought  fit  to  be  repaired,  to  the  person  deceived  thereby, 
by  the  publick:  it  would,  in  the  whole,  be  far  less,  being  thus 
annually  detected,  than  the  twentieth  part  of  the  interest  money, 
hitherto  allowed  for  monies,  borrowed  upon  the  funds  settled,  and 
laid  upon  the  nation,  according  to  Mr.  firisco's  computations,  in 
hi3  printed  treatise.  Besides,  the  repaying  of  them  mi^bX  bi&  V| 
other  bills,  which  would  cost  iiothms%    ^^^» 
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S^Tht  risque  of  such  is  rM  (greater,  than  of  gold  and  sAt^r  CMi; 
of  which  the  nation  has  been,  and  dailj  is,  and  will  be  deceWed; 
nor  than  that  of  all  merchants  6ills  of  exchange^  and  letters  of 
advice  from  foreign  parts :  all  .which  may  be  more  easily  counter- 
feited.   Besides, 

4.  There  are  no  sorts  of  deeds^  conveyances  of  lands,  nft^boaSiB 
given  for  monies,,  but,  they,  also,  are  mofe  liable  to  be  OduaCei^ 
feited,  both  as  to  the  hands  aiid  seals  of  the  gtanters,  ofoligors,  attd 
witnesses :  all  which.  Set.  may  be  so  coonteneited,  that  uSe  ^^artiei 
themselves  will  not  be  able  to  deny  them  to  be  theirs.  Yea,  even 
exdiequer  tallies  are  liable  to  be  counterfeited,  so  that  persons  may 
be  doubtful,  till  they  come  to  the  office,  &c.  Yet,  by  these  mofe 
uncertain  methods  et  common  dealings,  and  dangers,  we  are.  laof 
afirighted,  or  taken  off  from  our  ctfrrespondencies,  and  bui^nessei^ 
as  men, 

Wl|y  theo>  in  this  case  only,  and  upon  this  urgent  occasioA^ 
wherein,  ii  now  we  become  so  singularly  wise  or  cautious,  -asi^ 
stumble  at  the  threshold,  we  endanger  ounelvcs,  and  these  natiOiM 
mid  government,  toaU  jour  unavoidable  ruin,  rather  than  r«n.di» 
hazard  o^  probabl)',  some  small  inconsiderablesum^  peraitouiiv 
which  will  certaiidy  come  to  be  discovered,  at  each  year's  end,  at 
farthest,  aakd^rjemcellcd?  This  were  to  be  penny^se,  but  pound* 
fooUslif  aocording  to  our  EngUsh  pioveitb. 

AN  APPENDIX. 

Containing  an  Abstract  of  tie  foregoing  Trcaiiu;  oKptamtngf  nUOf 
jsome  Partiadars  therein ;  andhutiMy  proj^ing  a  wore  particuUut 
Fund,  for  faying  off  the  Bills  of  Credit^  viz. 

Fi»t,(lhf!  Ahstraet  , 

§.  1.  Contains  the  reasons  given  for  new  coining  our  silver  mo- 
nies. 

\,  2.  Shews  ho^  the  clipping  theveof,  a»d  su&ring  it  to  pas% 
has  oGcasiottsd  the  yaaaiog  our  gold^  to  hsdf  as  much  more  as  il  was^ 
coined  at 

§r  3.  Tbait  our  tsade  is  lost^  our  merchants  having,  too  genefalty«i 
wididrsiwn  th^ir  akoefcs^.«nd  disposed  them  iB  move  profitable  pva^ 
sent  adventures, 

Pag.  371.  Four  questions  are  proposed  to  be  answered  for  lejooe* 
dies,  viz. 

Question  I.  How  shall  our  clipped  sflfver  be  new  coined,  so  a^  fo 
become  a  due  measure  and  standard  for  tjrafficlc,  withoitf:  olh 
strucCing  our  pjECsent  markets,  &c«  and  without  decrease  of  our 
stock? 

f .  4,  ft  is  proposed,  ttoat  all  the  clrpped  silver  may  be  called  i^; 
f  time  to  ie  limited;  tmd  new  cotnsd^  l^^l^staay  be,  ac- 
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«dtding  to  the  tncietft  stkitdtrdb'  Ai)d  that  the  damage  by  such 
coinage  thereof  may  be  made  good  to  the  parties,  bringiiij  in  the 
same,  by  bills- df  ciredit,  made  euVr^nt,  as  monies,  by  act  of  par- 
liaments And  that  for  the  tenderltig  thereof  practicable,  ^o  as 
there  may  be  i,  fall  mipply  of  th^  trfle  thereof,  for  carry iniy  on  thft 
trado  ttid  markets,  ttfftil  tbettidnids  can  bt  so  coined,  and  dohvered 
611I:  that  at  the  lithe  df  ^ach  person's  brino^in^  in  his  mohies  fbf 
coinage,  be  may  receive  tbe  flill  siim,  aedordin^  to  the  tale  thereof^ 
iii  such  bills,  i6ttkSkk  ardd  trad^  withal.  That  upon  notice,  by 
prooUmaition  6t  ot^erwistf,  that  the  coih  ia  ready,  cnfie  half  iheri^ef 
may  be  delivered  <d  the^dspeotitre  parties,  who  brought  it  in ;  they 
delhrering  badk  re^pe^l^d^^  Ofle  half  of  tbe  bills  th^y  receifed  M 
tbe  said  iieW  eoinml  BiW«^  t^  bti  «ocieealed^  or  made  ^oid:  and 
retaining  the  other  half  of  the  said  bills,  for  answering  the  de- 
ficiency of  their  dli^ed  modiea  brought  in. 

QoMion  If.  Ho#  shall  the  gold  be  reduced  to  its  coined  value  > 

§•  5.  It  is  ^toposedj  that  all  the  guineas,  &c.  in  the  nattoti; 
may  be  also  called  in  by  ia  time  to  be  limited,  and  each  pieoef 
punched,  so  flla  it  may  be  known,  and  declared  thenceforth,  tor 
pass  for  no  more  than  twenty  shillings,  each  guinea,  &c.  And 
tbai^  at  the  pmnching  thereof,  like  bills  of  credit,  to  the  value  of 
ten  shillings,  €^ach  guinea,  and  so  proportionably,  to  the  respee- 
tive  persons,  t^ho  bring  in  thdr  gold,  may  be  given  forth ;  also, 
that  no  other>  or  more  guineas,  &c.  be  coined,  till  after  the  day  ia 
past,  for  bringing  in  the  same :  nor  any  be  suffered  to  be  brought 
hi  from  beyond  thd  sea,  of  past  he^e  at  any  othler  value  than  twenty 
iSftllings,  from  thence  forward.  And>  thus,  the  nation  will  be 
supplied  for  carrying  on  thdr  trade  and  markets,  to  as  great  ex- 
tent as  heretofore ;  and  this,  without  loss  or  damage  to  the  parties 
cOAcenfted,  and  ^thodt  any  interest,  or  present  chaise  to  the  na- 
tion. 

€hicstion  III.  Ho^  Aaff  the  y^ixr  b6  carried  on  abroad  ? 

§.  6.  It  is  proposed,  that  a  tax/  of  four  shillings  per  pound/ 
befrig  laid  on  latida,  &c.1nay  be  mad«  payable  quarterly,  as  here- 
tofoi^e,  in  ready  monies,  or  illver  plate,  at  five  shillings  and  thrfce 
pence,  per  ounce. 

§.  7.  That  it  be  prbvided  tbel*ein,  afwd  enacted,  that  in  case  the 
party  taited  shall  voluntarily  advance,  aAd  pay  in  his  whole  year's 
tait,  at  one  intire  payment,  within  a  month  after  demand  of  his* 
first  quarterly  payment,  he  ma^  have  like  bills  of  credit  delivered 
to  hint,  for  his  rem^bursemeht,  at  the  time  of  his  payment  thereof, 
fer  hid  full  sum  taxed,'  v^hereby,  in  effect,  he  pays  nothing. 

§.  d.  That  in  case  the  party  taxed  shall  not  so  do,  if  any  other  ' 
person  shall  do  it,  within  a  month  after  that,  such  other  person 
itMy  have  half  so  much,  in  like  bills  delivered  to  him,  as  the  taxed 
party  himself  should  have  had,  for  his  encouragemeuii  ^\vi  mv| 

vpu  X.  c  c 
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also  receive  his  quarterly  payments  for  his  reimbursement^  as  the 
same  shall  grow  due. 

§.  9.  That  the  like  method  may  be  pursued  from  year  to  year, 
daring  the  continuance  of  the  war^  if  the  parliament  shall  see. 
cause  to  pass  acts  annually  for  that  purpose,  and  not  otherwise. 

§.  10.  That  in  case  the  four  shillings^  per  pounds  shall  not 
amount  unto  two  millions^  whosoever  shall  voluntarily  supply  and 
make  it  up,  may  have  like  bills  of  credit,  to  the  value  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  for  every  hundred  pounds  so  ad* 
vanced  by  him ;  and  so  proportionably.  On  which  terms  no 
doubt  but  his  majesty  will  be  supplied  with  two  millions  of  the 
best  silver  and  gold,  that  shall  be  in  the  nation,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year.  And  what  his  majesty  shall  further  want,  as 
§.  21.  viz. 

His  majesty  may  be  supplied  with  such  further  numbers  and 
values  of  these  bills,  as  added  to  what  other  present  taxes  the 
condition  of  the  nation  will  bear  to  have  imposed,  upon  the  terms 
aforesaid,-  may  compleat  the  sum  needful  for  carrying  on  the  pr^ 
sent  war,  this  next  year ;  and  so  much  longer^  as  that  shall  con- 
tinue :  and  also  pay  off  the  debts  contracted  last  year,  Bcc,  throu^ 
the  deficiency  or  falling  short  of  the  sums;,  or  funds,  settled  for 
the  same. 

§•  11,  12,  13, 14.  Contain  the  answer  of  an  objection,  touchuu; 
the  disrepute  ef  passing  bills.  To  which  might  have  been  added, 
the  reason  of  making  use  thereof,  especially  during  the  new  coinage 
of  our  monies. 

Question  IV.  How  shall  our  trade  be  recovered;  and  what  is  the 
necessity  thereof,  as  to  the  getting  and  increasing  of  monies? 
&c. 

§.  15.  It  is  proposed,  that  there  be  an  encouraging  and  counte- 
nancing of  the  royal  fishery  company  and  trade,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, &c. 

§.  16.  That  both  guards  and  convoys  be  seasonably  afforded,  &c. 

§.  17.  That  bills  of  credit  will  cany  on  our  home-trade,  fishery, 
and  manufactures,  as  well  as  monies  in  specie. 

§.  1 8.  That  if  we  had  twenty  times  as  much  in  bills,  as  ever  we 
had  in  monies,  they  will  proportionably  increase  our  manufactures, 
fishery,  and  exports  of  both ;  and  consequently  our  wealth ;  for 
that  the  balance  must  come  back  in  monies  or  bullion. 

§.19.  An  instance  thereof  is  given:  and  it  is  further  shewed, 
that  whatsoever  other  means  may  be  suf^ested,  for  the  furnishing 
or  keeping  monies  amongst  us,  must  and  will  be  fruitless. 

5.  20.  Another  instance,  taken  from  the  late  experience  we  have 
of  the  usefulness  of  bills,  issued  by  goldsmiths,  and  by  the 
several  banks  erected  amongst  us:  which  have  eeked  out  our 
monies,  for  answering  our  markets  at  home,  and  paying  off  bills ,^ 
exchange  firom  abroad ;  which  could  not  else  have  ^pntinued  thiU; 
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§.  21.  The  parliament,  therefore,  may  much  more  make  bilk 
current :  for  the  preservation  of  the  nation,  and  carrying  on  the 
war,  wherein  the  king  has  been  engaged  by  their  advice,  which 
require  far  greater  credit  than  all  the  banks  together  can  give 
security  for,  &c.  by  supplying  his  majesty  with  a  sufficiency  of 
them,  instead  of  other  taxes,  which  there  is  not  money  to  pay. 

Pag.  378.  The  objection  against  bills  without  a  fond  is  answered, 
viz. 

§.  22.  There  can  be  no  fund  equivalent,  but  the  whole  nation : 
and  that,  can  be  no  way  engaged,  but  by  act  of  parliament,  de-^ 
daring  such  bills  shall  be  and  continue  current,  in  all'  receipts  and 
payments  whatsoever,  as  monies  in  specie,  whether  to,  or  from 
the  king,  or  the  people  of  these  nations  amongst  themselves,  until 
the  nation  be  in  a  better  condition  to  pay  them  off,  by  laying 
moderate  taxes  on  all  estates,  real  and  personal,  which  is  a  good 
general  fund,  and  as  much  as  any  state  or  nation,  until  very  lately 
this,  have  been  exposed  unto.  Whereof  two  instances  are  giveoj 
viz. 

1.  Of  the  States  of  Holland. 

2.  Of  the  States  of  Venice. 

§•  23.  Contains  an  enumeration  of  the  advantages -of  bills  be* 
yond  monies. 

§.  24*.  Answers  the  objections  about  the  necessity  of  a  fund. 

§.  25.  Answers  the  objection  about  the  bs^zard;  that  some  future 
parliaments  may  see  cause  to  make  the  bills  of  credit  void,  without 
paying  them  off. 

§.  26.  Answers  the  objection,  touching  raising  the  price  of  silver 
and  gold,  by  two  instances;    And, 

§.  27.  Shews  the  unavoidable  mischiefs  thereof,  viz; 
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Pag.  380.  Answers  the  objections  about  counterfeiting  the  bills 
of  credit  proposed :  and  ofiers  a  specimen,  evincing  the  utter  im* 
possibility  of  it,  so  as  to  deceive  the  pubhck,  &c. 

Pag.  381;  To  the  end  of  the  treatise,  further  clears  the  vanity 
of  that  objection,  by  comparing  and  preferring  these  bills  of  credit, 
for  uncounterfeitableness,  above  and  beyond  all  other  writings,  biUa 
of  exchange,  letters  of  credit  and  advice,  obligations  for  monies, 
deeds  and  evidences  of  lands,  which  may  be  also  counterfeited,,  aa 
the  parties  signing,  sealing,  and  witnessing  thereunto,  cannot  deny 
them  to  be  theirs :  yea,  our  st<M  and  silver  coins,  exchequer  tallies, 
&c.  yet  we  are  not  afirighted  or  taken  off  from  our  correspondencea 
and  businesses  depending  thereon.  Why  then  in  this  case  only ; 
wherein,  by  stumbling  at  this  threshold  oi  the  onlj^.llDor  of  our 
hopes,  we  expose  ourselves  and  our  posterities  to  our  unavoidable 
and  utter  ruin  ? 

QQ  2 
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I  say,  the  only.  For,  1 .  propose  the  raising  of  whatsoever  taxes, 
if  there  be  not  money  in  the  nation  to  pay  them.  Or,  2.  propose 
what  funds  you  will,  whether  for  principal  or  interest,  for  paying 
off  bills  of  credit  or  otherwise,  if  there  be  not  monies  in  the  na^ 
tion  to  pay  them.  Or,  3.  propose  what  means  you  will  for  bring- 
ing in  monies  or  bullion,  if  there  be  not  an  excess  of  our  exports 
above  our  imports,  our  moniesi  as  fast  as  they  are  coined,  must  and 
will  be  carried  away.  And,  4.  without  bills  made  equivalent,  for 
supplying  the  uses  of  monies,  we  cannot  carry  on  our  manufactures 
or  fishery^  wbioh^  alone,  can  increase  our  wealth  and  power  at  sea, 

Nevertheless  if,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said»  it  shall 
ll^  judged  needful  to  malce  a  present  settlement  of  a  fund,  or  funds, 
ipr  paying  off  such  of  the  said  bills,  as  shall  be  given  forth  upon 
%hh  gyccasion,  within  some  time  limited;  it  is  therefore  humbly 
^red,  tbat,  in  order  thereunto,  there  may  be  a  thrifty  managing 
^mi  mprpving  of  all  casual  revenues,  incomes,  profits^  and  ao- 
"^Atages^  that  may  arise,  accrue,  or  be  made*  whether  in  Eng- 
land, or  Ireland;  to  which  his  majesty  is,  or  by  inquisitions  or 
other  usual  ways,  means,  or  n>€thod8>  may  be  iotitkd ;  some  of 
which  may  be  these  following,  viz. 

Secondly,,  the  Fund. 

1.  One  iQoiety,  the  whole  in  two  equal  parts  to  be  divided,  of  aH 
such' lawful  booity,  seizures^ and  prii2:es,^  as  shall,  or  may  he  hcre- 
j^fteij  ta^en  iij  ^ar,  whetbci  by  land  or  sea. 

2.  An  French  and  other  prohibited  goods,  so  seized,  which  may 
be  by  act  of  parliament  alloA^^ed  to  be  brought  in,  and  sold  here,  or 
where  else  a  market  may  be  found  for  them. 

3.  All  the  undisposed  land^  within  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Ireland,  forfeited,  upon  the  account  of  the  last  defection,  war,  or 
rebellion,  in,  or  about  the  year  l688^  oi  since :  and  all  other  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments,  gck>ds,  and  chattels,  by  felonies, 
murders,  treasons,  or  otherwise  escheated,  or  to  be  escheated,  and 
accming  to  his  majesty,  bis  heirs  and  successors,  in  right  of  his 
crown :  and  also  att  rents  and  profits  of  such  estates,  due  since  the 
respective  convictions,  out-lawries,  or  attainders  of  such-  persons. 

4.- All  forests,  chaces,  andparks^  within  the  said  kingdooMr,  ex- 
cept such  as  his  majesty  shall  reserve  for  his  royal  pastimes,  and 
Recreations,  &c. 

5.  In  defect,  or  felling  short;  of  these,  whereby  the  said  biBs  of 

eredit,  ot  any  of  them  sbaH  remain  unsatisfied,  for  the  space  of 

years,  from  tfie  end  of  this  session,  &c.  that  a  yearly  tax-  of 

pence  in  the  pound  of,,  and  upon  lands,,  tenements,  rents,  and 

Iteeoitaments ;  as  also  of,  and  upon  all  annuities,  offices,  andsa- 

k»ies  of  above  twenty  pounds,  per  annum ;  a«d  upon  alF  goods, 

chattels,  &c.  may  be  passed  this  present  session,  by  actofparlia- 

BMnt:  to  commence  mm,  and  after  the  end  of  Hits  present  war, 

'  expiration  iiCUieJfore-menliotved  twm  ot  sijace-  of       yearr. 
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which  shall  fint  happen :  or  sooner,  if  the  parliament  shall  judge  it 
needful,  aod  that  it  majr  he  done  without  hindrance  to  the  carry- 
ing on  the  puhlick  affairs  and  trade  of  these  nations :  and  that  the 
same  may  have  continuance^  and  he  in  force,  until  the  said  hills 
shall  he  fully  paid  off,  and  no  longer. 

6.  And  for  the  better  appropriating  and  securing  these  funds^ 
and  the  rents,  revenues,  and  pVofits  thereof,  to  the  ends  and  uses 
aforesaid :  that,  by  the  said  act  of  parliament,  it  may  be  made 
highly  criminal,  in  all  and  sin^lar  person  and  persons  respec- 
tively, who  shall  be  concerned,  fti  the  levying,  raising,  receiving, 
disposing,  and  paying  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof^  to  pay,  or 
dispose,  the  monies  that  shall  be  by  tl^is  act,  or  by  any  of  thisse 
funds  raised,  to  any  other  use,  intent,  or  purpose  whatsoever,  than 
to,  and  for  the  paying  off  the  said  bills  of  credit.  And  that  no 
warrant  or  order,  shall  be  issued,  or  if  issued,  shall  be  obeyed  by 
the  comniissioners,  or  other  persons,  that  shall  be  intrusted  with 
the  charge  and  care  hereof,  to  any  other  use  or  uses  whatsoever. 

7.  And  that  the  way  and  manner,  time  and  place,  order  and 
course  of  paving  thereof,  as  also  the  persons  to  be  employed  and 
used  herein,  be  settled  by  act  of  this  present  parliament,  so  as  the 
jsaid  bills  may  be  satisfied,  and  paid  accordingly,  without  fees,  &a 

All  wfokh,  notwithflCanding, 

Is  humbly  submitted. 

By  the  Proposer. 

Quod  omns^  tractat  ab  omnium  traeiari  debet. 


THE  HONOUR  OF  THE  GOUT : 

A  RATIONAL  DISCOURSE, 

• 

DtmoDstrating,  that  the  Gout  is  one  of  the  greatest  Blessings  wtiich  can  t)#fal 
mortal  Man ;  that  all  Gentlemen,  wllo  are  vireary  of  it,  are  their  own  l&n^- 
mies ;  that  those  PraetHioBers,  who  offnr  at  the  Cure,  are  the  vninest  aad 
moat  mischiefeut  Cheats  in  Natme.  By  Way  of  Letter  to  a»  enriMOt 
Citiaen,  wrote  in  ^e  Heat  of  a  violent  Paroxysm,  anod  now  published  foK  tie 
common  Good,  ^y  Philander  Misaiwus.  Duodecimo,  containing  sixty- 
seven  Pages  ^  printed  at  London,  in  1699. 


THE  PUBLMHBJt  TO  MB  RKADKR. 

This  piece,  which  I  present  to  you^  as  appears  from  many  passages 
ift  It,  was  wrote  towwnds-  the  begiimtiip  6f  Ite  #ei^  ^  iLts^ 
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I 

William;  whether  or  no  the  author  be  living,  t  cannot  satisfy 
you ;  but  this  I  will  engage :  greater  pro6t>  and  more  agreeable 
•     entertainment,  were  never  purchased  of  a  bookseller  cheaper. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  author  is  of  opinion^  that  some  epistles  dedicatory  ^ould  do 
best,  standing  after  the  pamphlet ;  therefore^  good  reader,  pass 
on,  and  expect  mine  in  its  proper  place. 

SIR, 
T  OWE  you  a  greater  observance,  more  profound  respects,  and 
*-  hearty  thanks,  for  favours  to  which  I  had  not  merit  to  pretend, 
than  I  am  able  to  express,  should  I  make  words  and  phrase  my 
study ;  but  I  am  not  like  to  do  that  at  present;  for  you  have  used 
me  so  of  late,  that  you  tempt  me  to  think  you  are  going  to  put  as 
much  despight  in  one  scale,  as  ever  you  put  obligation  into  the 
other.  Why  !  Sir,  I  am  informed,  that  your  worship,  not  having  a 
right  sense  of  things,  nor  the  fear  of  God  before  your  eyes,  should, 
to  the  disgrace  of  your  own  virtue,  give  your  tongue  the  liberty,  in 
an  open  cofiee  house,  to  speak  ill  of  the  gout.  Of  the  gout.  Sir! 
which  if  you  look  on  ^s  a  disease,  you  ought  to  welcome,  as  the 
most  useful  and  necessary  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  you; 
but,  if  you  consider  it  as  becomes  you,  then,  with  me,  you  must 
reverence  it  as  a  power  divine. 

On  whose  sacred  intemodial  altars  I, 
Each  spring  and  fall,  at  least,  will  sacrifice 
Morbifick,  painful  loads  of  matter  tartarous. 
With  recrements  of  nervous  juice  impregnate. 

Would  you  yourself,  Sir,  patiently  endure  the  honour  of  our 
great  master,  our  rightful  and  lawful  king,  to  be  contemptuously 
reflected  on  by  ever  a  recreant  piece  of  consciencious  priestcraft  •, 
that  infests  the  town  ?  Then,  why  should  not  I  be  concerned  for  the 
honour  of  my  great  Blaster,  the  gout  ?  Who  claims  not,  it  is  true, 
the  power,  he  exercises  over  me,  by  any  hereditary  pretence,  but 
from  an  origin  altogether  as  sacred  and  indisputable,  viz.  some 
voluntary  acts  and  deeds  of  my  own.  Yet  you  could  say,  that, 
whep  the  Almighty  God  had,  out  of  rude  chaos,  built  this  goodly 
frame  of  nature,  which  we  see,  and  formed  his  noble  creature, 
man;  he  indulged  the  devil  to  create  some  one  thing,  and  his 
damned  envy  gave  being  to  the  gout.  Now  I  am  confident.  Sir, 
and  have  great  authorities  for  it,  that,  if  the  devil  ever  created  any 
thing,  it  was  the  doctor,  of  whom,  since  you  have  made  so  much 
use,  I  know  not,  but  it  may  be  rationally  inferred,  that  you  have 
dealt  with  the  devil  The  gout.  Sir,  whether  you  know  it,  or  no, 
was  postnate  to  the  i::refttion,  and  younger,  something,  than  the  fall 
of  man ;  who  having  incurred  the  sentence  of  death,  the  firiendly 

« Jinudjiy  to  Jiiahfip  Bnnietfl  wilMConiog  iniiiiiiayoii  agftinst  King  WUUam.tiM 
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f  out  WIS  tent  in  mercy >  down  from  heaven^  to  lengthen  wasting 
life.  By  my  consent,  you  should  never  have  the  gout,  who  have 
no  more  consideration  in  you,^  than  to  blaspheme  it. 

I  always  took  your  worship  for  a  person  the  most  accomplished 
our  city  has  ever  bred.  I  imagined,  that  you  thoroughly  understood 
most  things;  but  it  could  never  enter  into  my  bead,  that  you 
should  fall  into  so  profane  an  error,  as  to  think,  into  so  rash  a 
practice,  as  to  speak  ill  of  the  gout.  But,  because  my  soul  has 
t>een  full  of  humble  deference  to  your  worship,  I  will  be  at  some 
pains  to  recover  you  to  your  right  mind,  and  a  due  veneration  of 
that  friendly  daemon,  the  gout.  For,  though  you  may  value  your- 
self, and  reckon,  that  no  girding  satyrist  can  take  up  the  old  pro- 
verb against  you,  and  say,  that  you  are  afraid  of  your  friends, 
when  there  is  none  near  you ;  yet,  what  is  worse,  they  may  re- 
proach you  with  this  disgraceful  truth,  you  are  afraid  of  your  best 
friend,  when  he  kisses  your  very  feet« 

Now,  upon  this  subject,  having  no  need  to  use  the  inveigling 
arts  of  oratory,  i    shall  not  with  tropes  and  metaphors,   with 
flourishes  and  amusements  of  insinuating  wordis,  seek  to  divert 
your  mind,  and  cheat  your  judgment;  but,  to  make  my  work  the 
shorter,  and  do  it  effectually,  press  you  with  plain  demonstration. 
Your  error.  Sir,  was  this :  that  the  devil  created  the  gout.     I  prove 
he  <lid  not.    You  know.  Sir,  that  the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  per- 
dition, best  known  by  the  name  of  Antichrist,  is  the  Pope.    You 
must  not  doubt  of  this ;  for,  till  the  days  of  that  excellent  prelate. 
Archbishop  Laud,  the  whole  stream  of  Protestant  interpreters  gave 
it  so.   A  learned'  chaplain  of  his  has  put  that  charact^  upon  the 
Grand  Seignior ;  and  a  famous  annotator  has  taught  our  church  to 
split  antichrist  into  Simon  Magus  and  his  Gnostick  followers.     I 
must  cpnfess,  I  have  a  sort  of  respect  to  these  authorities ;  but  the 
body  of  modem  Dissenters,  and  the  general  agreement  of  inter- 
preters. Whig  and  Tory,  in  the  age  before,  weighs  them  down. 
Take  in,  then,  the  lay-mobility  of  the  nation,  who  should  know 
soniething,  but  are  confident  of  nothing  more,  than  that  Anti-  , 
Christ  is  the  Pope;  and  your  worship  will  agree  with  me,  tfaait  that 
is  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter.   By  the  way,  I  will  observe  one 
thing,  which  will  not  trouble  my  demonstration,  but  let  your  wor- 
ship see,  how  ready  I  am  to  allow  you,  in  your  speculation,  all 
that  can  reasonably  be  desired.     A  celebrated  author  notes,  that 
the  ancients  described  Antichrist  by  ^the  phrase  of  wfotv^oa^^  rif 
Sarara,  the  first-born  of  the  devil.    Supposing  now,  that  the  devil 
created  something,  as  you  contend,  you  see,  it  could  not  be  the 
gout;  at  least,  not  if  you  will  be  judged  by  the  fathers ;  but  rather 
Antichrist,  or  the  Pope.    I  desire  your  worship  to  consider  next, 
that  you  shall  not  read,  in  Platina,  Onuphrius,  or  any  later  Anti<» 
christian  biographer,  that  ever  fetid  toe  of  Pope  was  visited  with 
the  beneficial  gout.    But,  had  so  great  a  blessing  been  created  by 
the  devil,  as  you  fondly  imagine,  the  devil  had,  for  certain,  be- 
stowed it  on  his  first-born,  the  Pope:  nay,  and  dien  too,  instead  of 
the  filthy  scrutiny,  through  the  porphyry  ch^\Tj,fc\  ^W^sAnr^vr^ 

c  c  ^ 
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testicles,  the  deacon  had  only  pulled  off  the  stocking  of  the  eWc^, 
and  the  rati&catory  report  bad  been>  DommitB  noster  Pupa  hiakfii 
podagram  *,  In  short,  Sir,  Antichriiit,  or  the  Pope  (for  th^y  %fe 
one  and  the  frame  first-born  of  the  devil,  according  to  tbe  ancients,) 
bein:;  never  favoured  with  the  gout,  it  is  plain,  that  the  devil  did  not 
create  it ;  ovn^  i  lii»  hT(ah,  which  was  the  thing  to  be  demonstrated. 

Having  thus.  Sir,  utterly  confounded  your  error,  my  nest  labour 
shall  be,  to  instruct  you  in  a  sounder  persuasion.  Tbe  goiit  was 
sent,  in  mercy,  down  from  heaven,  to  lengthen  wasting  life. 

The  seat  of  this  friendly  doemon,  by  whom  every  afflicted  man 
receives  a  thousand  times  more  benefit,  than  ever  Socrates  by  hit ; 
his  seat,  I  say«  is  in  tbe  nenous  parts.  He  commonly  visits  tbe 
internodia  of  the  liones  of  tbe  feet ;  sometimes  the  hip,  the  knee, 
the  eliiow,  shoulder,  wrist,  and  ancle.  But,  to  prove  its  divine 
original,  I  will  proceed  methodically,  and,  from  his  lowest  coiq- 
mendations,  ascend,  by  six  just  steps,  or  degrees,  till  I  have  raised 
him  above  the  stars,  and  entered  him  among  the  celestial  spirits  j 
to  whom,  Sir,  you  will  then  he  tempted  to  offer  up  your  oraisow, 
in  the  prescribed  form,  at  the  end  of  an  old  manuscript  misaal 
communicated  to  me  by  a  learned  antiquary,  a  great  collector  ff 
those  rarities.    The  form  is  thia:  '  Blessed  gout,  most  desiraUe 

*  gout,  sovereign  antidote  of  murdering  maladies,  powerful  cor-r 
^  rector  of  intemperance,  deign  to  visit  rae  with  thy  purging  fires, 
'  and  throw  off  the  tophous  injury,  which  I  may  have  suffered  by 

*  wine  and  wit,  too  hard  for  the  virtue  of  a  devotee  upon  a  My 
^  f<f'stival ;   but  fail  not  thy  humble  supplicant,    who  needs  thy 

*  friendly  help  to  keep  his  tottering  tenement  in  order ;  fail  him  not| 

*  every  vernal  and  autumnal  aequinox.' 

I  know,  some  precise  doctors  are  against  all  invocation  of  saints. 
At  present  1  shall  not  dispute  with  them ;  but  they  must  grant  one, 
that  tliere  is  more  to  be  said  in  justification  of  such  a  prayer  ta  the 
gout,  than  can  be  said  for  the  offices  directed  to  any  other  saintf, 
not  excepting  the  virgin.  For  I  defy  their  worshipers  to  prove, 
that  there  has  been  the  tithe  of  so  much  good  done  by  them  all,  at, 
I  shall  prove,  has  been  done  by  the  beneficial  gout«  1  begin  at  the 
lowest  step,  and  note. 

First,  the  gout  gives  a  ma^  pain  without  danger. 

It  is  possible,  I  confess,  that  a  sick  man,  if  he  were  directly 
asked  to  declare  his  sense  of  tbe  matter,  might  refuse  to.  aoknoar- 
ledge  the  benefit  of  pain  without  danger ;  for  sickness  and  peevish- 
ness commonly  go  together.  But  mind  his  discourse  at  another 
time,  when  he  talks  from  the  heart,  and  is  not  upon  his  guafd^ 
then,  O  then,  pain  without  danger  is  a  blessed  thing.  For  instaace, 
-Suffering  under  a  painful  threatening  distemper,  what  is  kis 
first  que««tion  to  the  physician,  but  this?  Doctor,  pray  be  plain  with 
me,  and  let  me  truly  know  what  I  am  to  expect,  don't  flatter  a  aiek 
man,  but  tell  me,  am  I  like  to  ree^ver,  or  no?  That  pain,  you  see^ 

•  Our  Lord  ite  l^ope  \)a».  i^  xYkt  ^v^V 
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whieb  be  suffers,  dods  not  at  all  troupe  him  ;  be  is  only  mfraid  he 
ahall  die;  secure  him  against  that  da»gcr>  and  all  isweU  irith  him: 
cut,  alash,  buriii  no  paiu  is  g^rievoas,  if  it  promisQ  to  silt  us  out  cif 
the  danger  of  death. 

When  the  other  doctor  comes,  tha  physician  of  the  soul  I  mean^ 
whose  Goroing  bodes  no  good  to  the  body,  ho  tells  the  decumbebt 
a  long  story  of  the  pains  and  misery  of  life,  in  order  to  make  his 
Nunc  dimittis  go  down  the  easier ;  but  that  method  seldom  takea^ 
for  not  one  of  a  hundred  is  so  bad,  but  he  is  content  to  lire,  and 
put  the  rest  to  the  venture.    The  fear  of  death  is  generally  more 
grievous,  than  all  the  cruel  pains  of  a  wretched  life.     But,  since 
we  mu^t  have  pain  while  we  live,  give  me  the  pain  of  the  gout, 
which  has  no  danger  attending.    Here  some  malevolent  adversary 
ipnay  importunately  object,  did  ever  any  man  die  of  the  gout?  lb 
this  1  answer,  1 .  I  have  not  yet  affinned,  that  the  gout  can  make 
a  man  immortal,  though  I  will  boldly  say  thus  much,^  it  very  often 
keeps  a  man  alive  till  all  his  friends  are  weary  of  bim.    But,  f. 
Should  I  venture  to  say,  that  the  gout  has  in  itself  the  power  to 
make  a  man  immortal ;  it  ought  not  to  seem  so  very  strange,  9JI 
things  being  considered.    If  that  be  true,  which  seme  authors 
write  of  the  noble  ParacelauA,  be  had  the  secret  t6  make  a  man 
immortal,  and  I  would  not  say  he  lyed,  though  himself  died  about 
forty ;  for,  perhaps,  he  did  not  like  bis  company ;  but  it  murt 
have  bet-n  by  way  of  his  discovery  to  give  any  mian  the  gout  when 
he  pleased ;  in  that  I  am  positive!     Here  the  objector  will  scorn- 
fully put  me  in  mind,  that  gouty  persons  escape  death  no  more 
than  other  men ;  which  is  very  true,  but  that's  because  men  are 
fools,  and  don't  know  when  they  are  safe.   They  most  be  curtng 
the  gout,  forsooth,  and,  to  that  end,  they  deal  with  the  doctor, 
i.  e.  with  the  liactor  of  death,  the  emissary  of  hell,  the  purveyor 
efthe  s:Fave,  damned  alcbymist,  good  at  calcining  nothing  but 
living  bodies  into  dust  and  ashes.     Let  every  one  bear  his  owa 
burthen ;  the  eout  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  carnage  of  the 
doctor.    All,  that  can  be  rationally  said  against  the  gout,  is,  that 
it  does  not  actually  preserve  man,  in  spight  of  their  own  ^ly,  and 
the  doctor's  ignorance:  and  yet  there  is  the" right  honourable  Sir 
R.  H.  the  gout  is  so  salutary  to  hioi,  that  two  Swiss  doctors  can't 
dispatch  him.    What  would  a  certain  lord  give,  that  those  two  co- 
agulating spirits  could  remove  his  honour's  gout ;  but,  say  I,  ^  Gout, 
hold  thy  own;'  for  earth  has  more  need  of  the  cripple,  than  heaven 
of  the  saint.    And  bow,  Sir,  let  roe  tell  you  a  story,  the  famous 
Willis  shall  be  my  voucher,  who  dissected  th«  body  of  the  reverend, 
learned,  and  pious  Doctor  Hamoiond,  killed  puvtly  by  his  friend, 
who,  unhappily,  taught  him  a  medicine  to  cure  the  gout  ^  upon  the 
cessation  of  that  medicine,  the  doctor's  old  nephritic  pains  returned, 
and  in  a  fortnight  dispatched  him. 

Therefore,  for  your  own,  for  your  lady's,  and  for  your  cbildrens 
sake,  Sir,  welcome  the  gout  to  your  house,  and  shut  ail  jfour  doors 
against  the  phj^jcian,  Fll  warrant  you  for  upwtrds  Sk  biscv^x^. 
liord!  how  glad  abaH  I  be,  to  se&  ttimkn^VcV  ^^SmX^sms ^mx. ^ 
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yonr  worship's  feet,  some  forty  or  fifty  yearft  hence ;  by  that  time 
you  will  have  learned  so  much  patience,  as  never  to  roar  for  the 
matter.  But  if  you  do  roar  (for  that  may  be  then  as  you  use 
yourself  now)  they  that  look  on^  if  they  love  life,  will  envy,  not 
pity  you.  Indeed  you  are  already  a  fit  object  for  the  envy  of  think- 
ing men,  for  I  have  heard  you  confess,  that  yours  is  an  hereditary 
gout,  and  that  is  for  the  better ;  an  hereditary  gout  is  a  far  greater 
happiness  than  an  acquired  one.  What  a  deal  of  intemperance,  and 
amorous  excesses,  might  it  have  cost  your  worship  to  have  got  the 
gout  before  forty ;  whereas  now  you  have  the  mighty  blessing  for 
nothing,  sorte  nascehdi,  it  is  your  birth-right.  Sir,  never  think  of 
parting  with  it. 

Perhaps,  you  may  be  now  tempted  to  ask  me,  how  I  acquired 
my  gout  ?  I  shall  not  be  shy  to  satisfy  your  curiosity,  for  I  came  by 
it  honestly.  We  scholars  have  a  way,  by  ourselves,  to  come  at  the 
blessing,  without  ever  being  beholden  to  the  god,  that  chears  the 
genteel  candidate  of  the  gout  by  day,  or  the  goddess  that  enter- 
tains him  on  nights.  We  lead  sedentary  lives,  feed  heartily,  drink 
quantwn  ,suffidt,  but  sleep  immoderately ;  so  that,  the  superifluitiet 
of  oui:  sober  and  grave  fulness  not  exhaling,  we  very  honestly  pre- 
pare tartarous  matter  for  the  gout>  for  the  beneficial  gout,  which 
gives  us  pain  without  danger.  Ascend  we  now  the  next  step,  whidi 
advancerUie  honour  of  the  gout. 

5?.  The  gout  18  no  constant. companion^  but  allows  his  patients 
lucid>  joyous  intervak. 

Human  nature  is  so  framed,  that  no  one  thing  is  agreeable  to  it 
always;  therefore  it  is  well  for  us,  that  the  world  is  so  full  of 
changes.  The  earth  we.  tread  on,  the  seas  we  sail  on,  the  air  we 
breathe  in,  the  starry .  firmament  expanded  round  us,  have  their 
continual  vicissitudes,  which  all  make  for  our  advantage  and  deP> 
light  The  body  of  man  is  a  true  microcosm  in  this  respect,  for 
it  never  ccmtinues  in  one  condition ;  and,  upon  the  same  account, 
his  mind  is  a  very  fit  guest  for  hia  body;  fbr,  at  different  times,  he 
thinks  and  speaks  different  things, 

— —  Modo  reges  atque  tetrarchas^  • 

Omnia  magna  Idqutns,  modo  sit  mihi. 


*  Sometimes  he'd  talk,  of  heroes,  and  of  kings,  '.{-^ 

*  In  mighty  swelling  numbers,  mighty  things ; 

*  And  then,  again,  let  gracious  fortune  give 
'  A  little  meat  and  drink  enough  to  live ; 

'  Let  her  a  coat  to  keep  out  cold  present, 

'  Although  His  thick,  and  coarse,  he'll  be  content.' 

Mr.  Creech. 

,  How  welcome  is  a  guest  that  knows  when  ta  be  gone ;  but,  if 
w  stay  be  laoger  than  ordinary,  we  are  ready  to  thrust  him  out 
doon;    For  these,  and  the  ukt  coi]A\dL<&t^\k»Xis  ^^  ^^Y  ^^  ^^^ 
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goat's  dealing  with  his  patients  can  never  be  enough  esteemed. 
Whatever  some  impatient  weak  mii^ds  may  thinlc,  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  gout,  by  his  coming  and  going,  takes  the  right  course  to 
be  very  agreeable  and  obliging.  Weak  people  may  curse  the  gout, 
and  wish  to  be  wholly  excused  firom  his  intermitting  visits ;  but  I 
look  upon  such  people,  as  men  that  are  weary  of  the  world,  and^ 
being  willing  to  leave  it,  I  grant,  they  have  reason  to  be  angry 
with  the  gout;  with  the  gout,  that  folds  their  mortality  so  fast 
about  them* 

Your  worship  has  been  guilty  of  this  impatience^  but  I  hope  to 
recover  you  to  a  better  mind.  1  have  already  shewn  you,  that,  to 
a  wise  considered  the  absence  of  dai^r  takes  off  from  the  pain  of 
the  ffout ;  but  some  pain  there  is,  and  ought  to  be,  for  constant 
health  has  no  relish,  it  is  an  insipid  duU. thing:  that  reverend 
Calvinist,  Dr.  Twiss,  affirms,  that  it  is  better  to  be  damned,  than 
annihilated.  I  might,  I  suppose,  with  less  offence,  affirm,  that  it 
were  better  to  be  dead,  than  never  to  be  sick  of  the  gout:  nay, 
this  I  am  sure  of,  that  all  the  sober  and  experienced  people  will  be 
so  far  from  taking  offence,  that  I  shall  have  them  on  my  side,  if  I 
venture  on  that  paradox;  for,  how  often  have  I  heard  a  grave 
adviser,  one  that  had  tried  health  and  sickness,  alternately,  for 
many  years,  tell  the  robust,  young,  riotous  fellow,  that  he  knew 
not  the  value  of  health.  No,  how  should  he,  having  never  been 
sick?  But  why  should  his  sober  adviser  press  him  to  be  careful  of 
his  heailth?  That  is  the  way  never  to  understand  the  deli ciousness 
of  it;  by  that  time  he  gets  the  gout,  he  will  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  matter,  ril  warrant  him.  Set  me  two  men  together,  one 
that  never  knew  pain,  and  another  newly  recovered  of  the  gout; 
observe  them  both  narrowly;  in  the  former,  perhaps,  you  may 
perceive  an  easy,  even  temper;  but  the  latter  is  ravished  with  joVs 
and  satisfactions,  wbich,  if  his  tongue  does  not  declare,  his  hands^ 
and  feet,  and  gesture  shall. 

Homer  says,  that  the  beauty  of  Helen  was  a  prize,  worth  all 
the  blood  spilt  through  the  long  course  of  the  ten  years  war.  Homer 
would  not  have  redeemed  those  lives  by  the  least  injury  to'  that , 
adorable  lady.  Such  are  the  lucid  intervals  between  heart-breaking 
fits  of  the  gout,  worth  all  the  ravings,  and  roarings,  which  the 
violent  paroxysm  forces  from  the  tortured  patient;  and  who  would 
spoil  the  refitted  pleasure  of  his  recovery,  by  wishing  to  have  one 
angry  throb,  one  heavy  groan  abated  him?  Si  parvis  camponere 
magna  liceret,  if  we  might  compare  great  things  with  small,  the 
gout  is  to  health,  as  ham,  and  tongue,  to  wine,  or  rather,  as  Zmi 
«;  "^v^f  to  the  lovers  congress.  Courage,  Sir,  and  be  advised  by 
me,  it  is  good  adviiie  I  am  giving,  and  you  shall  have  it  gratis. ~ 
When  your  foot  swells,  and  bums,  and  throbs,*  banish  all  foolish 
sorrow  and  repining,  instead  whereof,  let  swelling  joys  dilate  your 
generous  breast;  when  sharp,  fermenting  juices,  not  easily  mis- 
cible,  shall  meet;  and,  by  their  furious  contest,  cause  cruel  twitch- 
ings  of  your  nervous  fibres,  comfort  your  heart,  and  be  extTe.\AfcV| 
pleased;  when  masculine,  aceUws  roctemeuU  iAeli!i\>  '«iV^^«c&aNs^> 
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tarUrous  matter,  mix,  iogender^  and  beget  a  tophous  mass; 
vhen  that  same  tophous  matt  «ball  lod((e  in  Uie  internodia  of  your 
•worship's  bpoe*,  entertaining  you  with  a  rending  solution  of  con- 
tinuity^  then  let  your  soul  triumph;  but  touch  not«  taste  not,  the 
crumen-emulgent  doctor's  emulsions,  juleps,  apozemes^  nor  let  his 
repercusaivesy  or  resolvents,  cataplasms,  and  anodynes  touch  you  ; 
so  let  your  friend,  the  gout,  take  his  course,  and  maul  you  soundly. 
O  !  so  easy,  so  plea$ed,  so  joyous,  so  happy,  sp  blessed  will  you 
be,  when  the  turn  of  health  shall  come ;  why.  Sir,  you  will  be  in 
beav^n,  in  heaven  while  you  are  on  earth;  you  will  be  intircly 
beatified  on  this  side  the  grave,  and  that  is  more  than  Solomon,  has 
arrived  at  yet  (if  you  can  give  any  credit  to  a  Catholiek  painter) 
for  biU  one  half  of  him  is  glorified,  the  other  fries  in  flames^  vexed 
by  tormenting  devils,  like  the  noble  Shaftsbury  in  Windsor-ball ; 
beshrew  the  painter  for  *— -his  pains,  Fas  est  €t  ah  hoste  doctri. 
Learn  of  our  common  enemy ;  Sir,  I  fancy,  the  late  tyrant  solaces 
bis  exile,  with  the  expectation  of  a  return  to  trample  on  the  liber- 
lies,  and  riot  in  the  blood  of  here  ticks;  but,Jbe£>re  ever  that  cbamiil 
day  come,  may  the  gout,  my  life^  kind  preserver,  and  my  dear  life 
itaelf  forsake  me ;  only  I  will  make  it  in  my  bargaii^  I  will  net 
sAand  to  this  wish,  if  my  help  can  contribute  any  thing  to  oppose 
this  invaaioii.     I  am  much  of  the  mind.  Sir,  that,  by.  what  I  have 

4wd  already,  you  are  a  coming  poroselyte ;  but,  before  I  have  dime 
with  you,  you  shall  chuse  to  part  with  yout  eyes,  rather  than  your 

>  true  friend,  the  gout.  The  mighty  blessing  whereof,  that  you  may 
the  better  understand,  mount  with  me  one  step  higher,  and  then 
likke  notice  of  this  farther  advantage  of  the  gout. 

S.  The  gout  presents  you  with  a  perpetual  almanack ;  and  that  it 
may  never  be  out  of  the  way,  but  ready  always  for  your  worship's 
use,  safely  deposits  it  in  the  internodia  of  your  bones.  Barometers, 
thermometers,  and  other  the  inventions  of  men,  not  yet  perfect 
Qkasters  of  their  art,  serve  more  £br  the  delight,  than  the  uae  of  the 
carious;  but  the  useful  pains  of  the  gout  give  your  heeour  trusty 
progoosticks  of  the  seasons.  As  ofUn  as  a  moist  constitution  of 
the  year,  south  or  north  wi^ds,  or  ooows  are  at  hand,  you  predict 
these  things  from  the  accesses  of  your  pains;  and  by  the  absexice  ef 
jrour  pains  you  foveknow  Um  contrary ;  so,  one  way  ca  other,  your 
bone-almanack  serves  for  all  changes. 

Our  Lilly^s  and  Gadbury's  foreknow,  when  it  shall  be  raio-Uke» 
or  snow-like,  but  what  your  honour  ferdLnows,  by  meaos  of  the 
gout,  does  aflerwarda  actually  come  to  pass.  Doctor  €road  knew 
more  of  the  stars,  and  their  positions  than  you,  but  not  half  so 
much  of  their  influence.  Spinoza  will  have  it^  that»  when  a  Jewish 
prophet  foreloM  ^ny  thing,  he  gave  a  ^ign^  a  present  sigp,  wlugh 
was  a  confirmation  of  his  prophecy;  you  have  tho  8i|^n  wttbift  y<M, 
Sir,  and  are  a  true  prophet  all  over. 

Mcffora  animalia  dmtius  wcerihtt»  pareutumt  an^in€»iuPf   saja 

Pliftj.    NatHve  gives  to  larger  siaed  aoknalii  a  longee  atay  intho 

nMimh  oftheiK  arakbti ;;  tbcdr  m^^ilq;  ^Wk\^vadkH3ttt.  teme  of  bodyi 
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are  not  so  booq  fashioned  and  perfected^  as  ii  the  eompendiodft 
texture  of  lesser  aninnftls.  So  it  is  with  the  tno6t' noble  arts  and 
sciences,  with  the  rtJost  nsefiil  inTentions,  when  fifH  brought  to 
light ;  every  man  is  taken  up  with  utiactire  extasy,  and  laay  ad* 
miration^  greatly  pleased  to  be  taught,  and  let  into  mystery,  and 
as  well  content  to  know  no  more  than  is  taught  him.  Time  passes 
silently  on,  and  ages  steal  away,  before  there  starts  up  a  studious 
inquisitive  person,  who  bends  his  wit  to  improve  the  discoveries  of 
his  ancestors,  and  raise  them  to  theiir  jUst  perfection. 

Now  of  this  observation,  I  am  of  the  mind,  there  is  not  again 
in  nfiture  so  clean  an  instance  as  the  gout  affords  us.  The  gout,  at 
first,  piassed  for  no  other  but  an  evil  spirit,  which  an  exorcising 
priieBt  attacked  with  charms,  before  ever  the  physician  fell  foul 
upon  him-  with  poisonous  recipe's-.  The  physician,  purely  to  force 
a  trade^  imposed  upon  the  pebple,  that  the  gout  wa^  tat  disease. , 
Having  cheated  them  with  this  false  opinion,  he  plagued  them  with 
real  torturev,  all  which  he  was  pleased  to  christen  by  the  general 
Bathe  of  theriaipeutiek  method,  in  which  his  barbarous  executions 
thus  follow  one  another.    First  phlebotomy,  then  catharticks,  erne* 

ticks,  bypnoticks,  the and  ;all;  and,  while  the  inside  of 

the  poor  patient  is  thus  miserably  racked  and  confounded,   he 
dawbs  the  outside  with  anodyne  applications,  unguents,  and  cata- 
plasms ;  and,  when  all  is  done,  I  will  give  them,  my  body  to  prac- 
tised on  (though  I  had  rather  the  executioner  had  it  to  dispatch 
outright)  if  p^ain  cathartick-gruel,  and  the  cataplasm  of  a  fresh 
cow-turd,  do  not  work  greater  wonders,  than  any  thing  they  caii 
pretend  to.    From  Germany,  nay,  from  beyond  the  Alps,  they 
come,  with  hard  names,  exotick  cant,  and  baneful  poison,  to  allay 
the  paroxysm  and  remove  the  procatarxis  of  the  gout ;  but,  God 
be  thanked,  their  practice  decays,  and  must  do  more  and  more 
every  day,  now  that  it  is  so  plainly  discovered,  that  the  gout  needs 
no  remedy,  not  being,  in  truth  and  proper  speaking,  a  disease,  but 
a  sovereign  antidote,  against  the  most  dangerous  diseases.    And 
therefore  people  of  the  best  sense  are  content  to  let  it  take  its 
course ;  and  not  only  so,  but  they  are  proud  to  publish  the  satis- 
faction they  take,  in  one  or  other  advantage,  wnich  the  gout  af- 
fords them.    For  instance,  as  to  the  foreknowledge  of  weather: 
the  gout  never  twitches  their  nerves,  but  they  will  be  telling  others 
what  changes  are  towards.    Now,  that  which  I  propose  is  this,  that 
people  should  not  think  it  enough  to  know  thus  much  of  the  gout, 
but  study  to  improve  and  increase  their  knowledge;  for,  no  doubt, 
more  may  be  made  of  this  blessing,  than  ever  yet  was  done  by  the 
bappy  man  that  has  enjoyed  it  longest,    I  am  persuaded,  that  if 
the  fortunate  patient  would  be  at  the  pains  to  observe  all  the  mo- 
tions of  the  gout,  in  bis  pinching,  smarting,  gauling  accesses ;  in 
his  gnawing,  stabbing,  burning  paroxysms;    in  his  evacuating, 
tender,  remitting  recesses,  he  might  quickly  come  to  wind  a  storm, 
so  long  before,  that,  in  a  short  time,  no  owners  would  think  their 
ship  safe,  but  with  a  gouty  roaster,  nor  would  any  experienced 
seaman,  that  wanted  a  ship,  offer  h\m«t\S  loXSafcmtx^'w^**^^'^ 
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upon  crutches.  Possibly  here  sone  nice  person  maj  deject,  tliat  it 
is  a  sad  thing:  to  be  a  cripple ;  I  reply,  in  lameness  two  things  arc  to 
be  considered^  the  unsightly  gate,  and  the  afflicting  pain.  As  to  the 
unsightly  gate,  set  the  Itajiaa  pnyrerb  against  it : 

He  knows  not  Venus  in  her  perfect  sweetness^ 
Who  has  never  lain  with  a  lame  mistress ; 

And  Montaigne  tells  us,  that  the  same  is  said  of  men,  as  wdl  aa 
women ;  for  the  Queen  of  Amazons  answered  the  personable  Sey* 
thian,  who  courted  her  to  love,  &^r»  x^^  •»f«*>  Wme  men  make 
the  best  gallants.  In  that  female  republick,  to  prevent  the  dominion 
of  the  males,  they  lamed  them  arms  and  legs  in  their  infancy, 
believing  that  they  would  be  rather  the  better,  for  the  use  whidi 
thev  should  make  of  them  thereafter.  Montaigne  gives  a  nhiio* 
sophical  reason  for  the  advantage  accruing  by  lameness,  either  lo 
men  or  women,  viz.  the  legs  and  thighs  not  receiving  their  doe 
aliment,  it  falls  out,  that  the  genital  parts  above  are  the  Mlat, 
better  supplied,  and  more  vigorous. 

2.  As  to  the  pain  proceeding  from  lameness,  I  will  not,  to  di« 
minish  that,  tdl  the  objector  a  long  story  from  the  reasonings  of 
Aristotle,  or  Uie  practice  of  Cato;  but  only  pray  him  to  coniidec 
the  lower  sort  of  people,  who  know  little  of  example,  and  mind  as 
little  of  precept.  Nature  is  their  guide,  and  this  their  familiar  prac- 
tice. Tfa^y  call  the  phthisick,  says  Montaigne,  a  cough ;  the  bloodT 
flux  is  no  more  with  them  than  a  looseness;  a  pleurisy,  but  a  stitcn 
in  the  side;  and  as  they  sofUy  name,  so  they  patiently  endure  these 
grievances. 

If  the  mercenary  adversaries  of  the  gout,  the  doctors,  have  any 
other  olnections  against  a  Bone-aknanack,  besides  what  I  have 
answered,  let  them  be  publidied;  L  wfll  fairly  and  fully  answer 
them  also,  or  renounce  my  reverence  for  the  gout. 

O !  That  I  had  an  infallible  medicine,  which  would  both  certainly 
and  speedily  cause  the  gout  (wine  and  women  are  tedious  and 
uncertain  ways  of  purchasing  the  mighty  blessing)  I  would  not 
doubt  but  to  make  more  of  it,  than  ever  Daffydid  of  his  elixir,  or 
any  strolling  mountebank  of  his  nostrum.  The  fair  for  Rider^s 
almanack.  Partridge's  almanack,  Al— ch's  almanack,  lasts  but  one 
month  in  the  year;  but  I  might  vend  Gout-almanacks,  and  Bone* 
almanacks,  all  the  year  round.  Here  I  suspect,  that  the  male* 
volent  doctors,  that  get  their  living  by  their  mischievous  crafl  in 
practising  on  the  gout,  will  object,  that  all,  which  I  have  hitherto 
urged  in  its  commendations,  has  a  very  great  allay ;  for,  though  it 
is  not  dangerous,  yet  it  is  painful ;  though  the  patient  has  lucid 
intervals,  yet  he  has  violent  paroxysms ;  though  he  be  a  prophet, 
yet  the  spirit,  which  inspires,  rends  him.  But  of  these  objectors  I 
would  fain  know,  whether  holy  precious  enthusia«m  be  not  a  fu- 
rious ungovernable  impulse ;  whether  lucid  intervals  are  not  more 
eligible  than  a  constant,  weak,  and  sullen  light;  whether  pain« 

vut  danger,  is  not  better  than  eas«  without  security?  I  am  of 
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opioioD,  that  our  compositions  are  no  more  able  to  endure  pure 
and  unmixt  felicities,  than  Semele,  the  half-gone  another  of  bac-  . 
chus,  to  abide  the  warm  congress  of  the  Olympick  Jove,  circled 
with  all  his  glories.  Yet,  to  silence  envy  itself,  the  next  step  we 
ascend,  we  shall  see  the  gout  dealing  to  his  patients  a  benefit,  so 
wonderous,  refined,  pleasant,  and  useful,  that  he  must  be  a  very 
dull  creature,  that  can  seriously  think  on  this,  and  not  passionately 
wish,  deliberately  consider  it,  and  not  heartily  labour,  by  all  ho- 
nest ways  and  means,  to  deserve  the  gout. 

4.  Gouty  persons  are  most  free  from  the  headach ;  the  reason  of 
which  is  this : 

—  Th6  heavy  recrements  of  the  blood  and  nervous  juice  always 
fall  downward  to  the  gouty  joints.  The  nerves  of  the  head,  the 
fibres  and  the  membranes,  whereof  there  are  many  placed  above 
and  under  the  skull ;  the  two  meninges,  the  tqoicles  of  the  nerves> 
the  pericranium,  and  other  periostia,  the  muscles,  the  panniculus 
camosus,  and  lastly,  the  skin  itself,  are  a^ll  freed  from  a  world  of 
torment  by  means  of  the  medicinal  gout,  which  attracts  to  ex- 
terior remote  parts  vicious  humours  of  various  denominations,  and 
there  sets  them  on  fire,  wastes  and  evacuates  them.  Persons 
much  favoured  by  the  gout,  upon  every  Iqng  absjence  of  that  best 
friend  of  theirs  (wheUier  occasioned  by  unknown  accidents,  or 
unwise  recourse  to  the  mischievous  tampering  of  a  wicked  doctor) 
exchange  their  freedom  from  the  gout,  for  pain  more  intense  and 
dangerous ;  but,  of  all  other  pains,  they  ^e  extremely  subject  to 
the  head-ach ;  something  of  a  cloud,  more  or  less,  ali^ays  bangs 
over  their  brain ;  but  as  soon  as  ever  the  gout  pleases  (forgiving 
their  ingratitude)  to  revisit  them,  presently  tbe  weather  breaks  up, 
the  nerves  are  relaxed,  the  fibres  unmolested,  the  membranes  and 
muscles  recover  their  right  tone;  while  the  inimicous  contesting 
particles,  thrown  off  from  boiling  blood,  and  turgid  nervous  juice, 
fall  down  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  body ;  and  then  .the  under*^ 
standing  grows  clear,  the  thoughts  brisk  and  active;  and  the  pa- 
tient is  fitted,  whatever  his  station  and  employment  is  in  the  world, 
to  do  the  duty  thereof  better  than  ever.  I  have  been  told  of  se- 
veral sea-captains  (and  I  have  reason  to  believe  t)ie.  relator)  who, 
during  a  fit  of  the  gout,  happening  to  meet  the  en^my,  bestirred 
themselves  with  a  vigour  that  forgot  their  pain,  and  gave  their 
order  with  a  steddier  presence  of  mind,  than  ever  they  w.ere  mas- 
ters of  before.  I  have  the  honour  to  be  known  to  a  person  of 
quality,  who  has  obliged  the  age  with  several  instructive  pieces, 
who  never  published  a  sorry  trifle,  nor  ever  any  thin?  so  absolutely 
perfect,  .useful,  and  entertaining,  as  when  he  lay  under  a  course  of 
the  gout.  Then  would  he  dictate  like  an  angel,  or,  which  is  much 
the  same,  a  man  inspired,  to  his  ravished  amanuensis.  That 
amanuensis  of  his  has  told  me,  though  he  loved  his  master  very 
well>  yet  he  was  always  sorry  for  his  recovery;  for  then  his  strength 
&iled  him,  and  he  was  no  mon^  than  another  writer,  I  mean  a 
Wt^tv  of  die  first  rate  though.    I  know  nothinf^  lb.^1  ^  xso.x^'wX^&^v 
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he  eojoyft  the  ffmt,  is  unfit  for,  but  jumping,  runninpf  of  races,  or 
Ibot-ball.  The  Amazons>  if  they  be  not  belied,  coveted  to  admil 
fttrengers,  JIagranie  parbxysmo  t  had  Montaigne  eter  met  with  Ibe 
MS.  whence  I  have  the  notice,  he  would  have  ^iven  us  a  philoio« 
phical  reason  for  it.  The  gout  being  thus  beneficial,  I  bless  myself 
to  think,  that  any  patient  should  be  so  much  his  own  enemy,  as  to 
be  weary  of  it ;  any  doctor  so  much  an  enemy  to  mankind,  as  Id 
offer  at  the  cure ;  hut  cilre  it  they  cannot,  whatevef  they  pretend^ 
unless  they  kill  the  patient.  For  my  part.  I  know  no  diderencc  in 
the  earth  between  a  doctor  of  pbysick  and  a  tinker,  save  that  the 
doctor  has  more  of  the  tinker,  the  tinker  more  of  the  doctor  in  him. 
For,  the  tinker  eflfectually  stops  that  particular  hole  which  he  it 
hired  to  stop,  though  he  makes  two  or  three  ibr  it ;  but  the  doctor 
does  but  disturb  the  gout,  which  he  undertakes  to  cure ;  and,  wbea 
the  Ticious  humonrs  of  the  body  tife  not  suffered  to  hare  thcif 
course  to  the  exterior  remote  parfs,  there  to  be  sacrificed  on  tfao 
intemodial  altars  of  the  gout,  they  revert  with  fury  and  indignatiodi 
dangerously  assault  the  vitals,  diffuse  their  venom  over  all  the  vii' 
cera,  corrupt  the  stomach,  but  more  especially  afifect  the  head| 
triih  violent  pains,  which  are  often  followed  by  dangerous  swoodh* 
hig,  a  vertigo,  a  failing  of  metfiory ;  nay,  tind  sometimes  a  dowo^ 
ri^t  delirium.  Thus  physicians  core  their  patients  of  the  gooil 
Then  doubly  blessed  are  the  poor  micl  needy,  who,  when  they  hafi 
the  gout,  and  do  not  ondersttod  their  own  happiness^  cannot  be  it 
the  charge  to  get  rid  of  it,  by  a  cure  of  the  doctors.  Kay,  besidi 
the  mischievous  consequences  of  their  meddling,  their  very  ned4« 
ling  itself,  is  a  sorer  pain,  than  the  gout,  a  thousand  timca :  idi 
that  man's  intellectuals  must  not  be  right,  who  would  not  wish  to 
have  his  head-ach  cured  by  the  gout,  rather  than  by  the  doctors 
methods,  i.  e.  by  being  purged  and  blooded,  cupped  and  flazed* 
stifled  with  spirit  of  hartshorn  and  soot,  drenched  with  eephaliek 
juleps  and  watefB  —  Cold  as  those  that  extinguished  the  vital  bnA 
of  that  renowned  thrice  illustrious  heroe,  faight  old  Simon  thtf 
king.  The  gout  is  a  specifick,  a  single,  proper,  and  efiectnal  fO* 
niedy  for  the  head-ach:  by  a  strong  revulsion  it  attracts  mo#biiek 
nrNitter  from  the  nobler  parts,  and,  ever  while  you  live,  say  I,  leetf 
pain  from  your  heftd,  and  sorrow  from  your  heart.  The  honest  M 
beldame  made  import  for  her  neighbours,  when  she  applied  tiM 
clyster  to  her  forehead,  the  part  affected.  Again,  nrhen  her  neigft^ 
hours  turned  up  her  blind-side,  and  plaid  her  pipe  at  her  virghi 
avenue,  that  was  a  jest  to  her :  *  Marry  Gap,  quoth  she,  it  is  the 
upper  end  that  akes,  and  you  give  physick  to  the  lower;*  but  tho 
Clyster  was  a  good  remedy  for  the  head-ach,  though  planted  at  t 
distance,  and  so  the  gout.  How  necessary  a  fi'iend  to  toe  head  IM 
medicinal  gout  is,  keeping  it  easy,  clean,  and  free  from  all  ikM* 
bifick  matter  which  disturbs  the  brain,  we  might  partly  guess,  frotf 
the  subtle  observation  of  the  famous  Confucius  upon  g6ufy  pi^ 
toiM,  which  is  communicated  to  us,  by  one  of  the  chasleit  hisC^N 
riam  among  the  veracious  emissaries  (for  the  Chinese  are  bleiscii 
WJtb  ibe  goat,  aa  weU  as  the  'Ento^^evwx^  U  la  possible^  laid  tti 
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wise  Mandarin,  for  a  lame,  gouty  person  to  be  a  knave,  even  in 
our  own  country  have  I  known  some  such  ;  but  who  ever  knew  a 
gouty  cripple  that  was  a  fool  ?     In  a  book  of  that  great  master  of 
morals  and  politicks,  presented  by  a  Mandarin  of  Confu^ius's  own 
race,  to  a  learned  Jesuit,  who  has  inriched  the  King  of  France's 
library  with  it,  (but,  I  suppose,  the  book  was  there  reposited,  since 
a'^  certain  person  finished  his  travels :)     These  farther  remarks  are 
delivered,  natural  fools  never  acquire  the  gout,  the  sons  ,of  gouty 
persons  are  defended  from  dulness  and  folly  by  the  sins  of  their  pa* 
rents  ;  or,  if  in  their  minority,  their  understandings  happen  to  lie 
a  little  backward,  they  shall  no  sooner  enter  on  their  gouty  inherit- 
ance, but  a  bright  illumination  brings  the  same  forwards.   Whatever 
a  man's  natural  powers  are,  they  are  so  improved  by  the  gout,  so  re- 
fined, so  heightened  in  the  paroxysm,  that  I  am  almost  tempted  to 
call  it  a  sort  of  natural  inspiration.     Facile  est  inventis  addere,  what 
the  noble  Confucius  has  admirably  well  observed  of  the  gout,  viz. 
'  That  it  is  a  perfect  deletory  of  folly,*  prompts  me  to  think,  that 
it  would  be  worthy  inquiry,  whether  the  gout  is  not  as  effectual 
against  madness ;    and  we  may  reasoably  believe  that  it  is  so,  if, 
upon  examination  it  should  be  found,  that  there  are  no  gouty 
people  in  Bedlam  ;  and  then  for  the  recovery  of  those  poor  creatures 
to  their  wits,  again,  it  will  not  need  much  consideration,  whether 
they  ought  not  to  be  excused  the  hard  blows  which  their  barbarous 
keepers  deal  them ;  and  the  therapeutick  method  of  purging,  bleed- 
ing, cupping,  fluxing,  vomiting, '  clystering,     juleps,    apozemes, 
powders,  confections,  epithemes,  and  cataplasms,  with  which  the 
<more    barbarous  doctors  torment  them;    and,  instead  of  their 
learned  torture,  indulged,  for  a  time  only,  a  little  intemperance,  as 
to  wine,  or  womeui  or  so ;  or  the  scholar's  delight  of  feeding  worthily, 
and  sleeping  heartily,  whereby  they  might  get  the  gout,  and  then 
their  madness  were  cured. 

Many  and  great  are  the.  advantages  which  accrue  to  mortal  meu 
from  the  gout,  as  cannot  but  sufficiently  appear  to  your  worship  from 
what  I  have,  in  running  haste,  observed ;  but  far  more  numerous, 
and  unconceivably  vast,  are  the  improvements,  which  a'  man,  worthy 
of  the  gout,  and  sensible  of  his  happiness,  mighty  with  attentive  carie 
and  sedulous  observance,  make.  Yet  I  shall  not  insist  on  conjectu* 
ral  topicks  to  do  justice  to  so  effectual  a  promoter  of  the  safety  of  hu- 
man life ;  but  proceed  on  those  benefits,  which  are  the  objects  of 
sense;  so  that,  if  there  be  any  person,  that  shall  think,  or  speak  ill 
of  the  gout,  he  must  be  one,  that  does  not  desire,  or  deserve  to  live. 

It  is  a  lofty  height  to  which  I  have  advanced  your  worship ;  four 
steep  ascents  you  have  already  climbed,  but  the  honotfr  of  the  gout- 


'Caput  inter  niMa  condit. 


Can  your  head  bear  to  mount  a  fifth  ?  But,  why  do  I  ask  that  ques^ 
tion  ?  the  gout  itself  will  enable  you. 

5.  The  gout  preserves  its  patients  from  the  grpat  danger  of 
fevers. 


vou  X,  i^  \ 
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Gouty  persons,  by  reason  of  a  fixed  dyscrasy  of  the  blood,  are  not 
obnoxious  to  fevers ;  as  tbey  live  free  from  the  dreadful  pains  of  the 
head-achy  so,  likewise,  from  the  scorching  heat  of  fevers.  Every 
one  knows^  that  a  fever  is  a  disorderly  motion,  or  over- boiling  of  the 
blood,  which  seldom,  or  never,  happens  to  gouty  persons;  because 
the  malignant  recrements  of  the  blood  and  nervous  juice,  which  oc- 
casion fevers,  are  continually  deposited  in  the  joints  of  gouty  per- 
sons, are  there  imprisoned,  watered,  and  consumed  by  the  purging* 
healing,  cleansing,  sanative  fire  of  the  burning  gout.  There  is  a 
natural  motion  and  heat  in  the  blood,  depending,  partly,  on  its  pro- 
per crasis  and  constitution  (for,  being  composed  of  spirit,  salt,  and 
sulphur,  principles  vigorous  and  active,  it  spontaneously  grows  tur- 
gid and  tumultuous,  like  generous  wine  in  narrow  vessel  pent ;)  and, 
partly,  to  the  ferment  implanted  in  the  heart,  which  rarefies  the  li- 
quor passing  through  its  channels,  and  forces  it  to  rise  with  efferve- 
scence frothy.  The  preternatural  ebullition  of  the  blood  is  raised, 
either  by  some  extraneous,  heterogeneous  mixture,  or  from  the  im- 
moderate exaltation  of  its  own  natural  spirit  or  sulphur;  which> 
when  it  happens,  presently  a  high  and  quick  pulse  follows ;  the  blood, 
like  a  sulphurous  liquor,  taking  fire,  diffuses  its  burning  heat  all  over 
the  body. 

The  vast  Sicilian  chasms,  which  vomit  flaming  heaps  of  matter 
sulphurous  and  combustible,  what  are  they,  but  nature's  emblems 
of  a  burning,  fiery  fever  ?  and,  when  the  poets  fable,  that  haughty 
Typhoeus,  big  Eryx,  and  bald  Enceladus,  deep  buried  in  the  earth 
by  angry  Jupiter,  belch  out  those  fires,  which  waste  the  country, 
and  fright  the  inhabitants,  what  meaned  they  to  denote,  but  the 
restlessness  of  strenuous  heroes  (for  want  of  the  gout  to  withdraw 
the  feverish  fewel)  frying  in  flames  merciless  and  destructive  ? 

Methinks,  I  pity  the  young  and  healthy,  whose  blood  flows  tem- 
perately, and  never  knew  disorder;  I  pity  them,  I  say,  not  for  their 
present  ease,  but  because  of  their  imminent  danger.  For,  when  a 
royal  sun  of  France  blazes,  and  perishes  inflames  painted  by  a  brave 
RusseVs  masterly  hand ;  when  a  vanquished  admiral  shifts  off  in  boat 
inglorious,  a  king  of  eaual  valour,  from  a  safe  station,  all  the  while 
beholding  the  monsieur  s  prudent  care  to  preserve  a  great  command- 
er ;  when  a  haughty  Mareschal  is  beat  out  of  the  strongest  bulwark, 
that  fenced  his  master's  treacherous  rapine ;  and,  to  induce  that 
master  of  his  for  once  to  keep  the  cartel,  can,  in  spight  of  all  his 
blustering,  part  with  his  sword  :  When  rebel  invaders  are  disap- 
pointed, and  execrable  assassines  punished ;  on  such  tempting  oc- 
casions as  these,  who  can  forbear  a  rightful,  lawful,  and  brimful 
glass?  yet,  09  so  solemn  a  festival,  if  the  healthy  gives  nature 
but  a  fillip,  it  may,  perchance,  throw  him  into  a  fever,  and  thai 
fever,  perchance,  cost  him  his  life;  whereas  the  man,  that  is 
obnoxious  to  the  gout,  chearfuUy  ventures  the  duty  of  the  day,  well 
knowing,  that,  when  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  it  is  but  roaring 
in  purgatory  some  forty  days,  or  so;  and,  by  that  time  the  gout  hat 
wasted  and  cleansed  off  the  tartarous  recrements  of  undigested  fa- 
'^ro,  who  knows,  but  good  nevift  ma^  come,\A\£kAke  another  holy** 
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Purp^tory,  which  cleanses  the  souls  of  the  departed  from  their 
filth,  which  sets  them  out  of  the  danger  of  the  lake,  and  renders  them 
(like  burnt  tobacco-pipes)  cleun  and  pure,  and  6t  for  paradise,  is  a 
true  picture  of  the  fire  of  the  gout,  which  spends  the  morbifick  mat- 
ter, that  might  otherwise  throw  the  body  into  a  hellish  fever.  In- 
deed, infidels  and  hereiicks  may  object,  and  say,  that,  perhaps,  pur- 
gatory is  but  a  false  story  ;'but  no  matter  for  that;  for  grave  authors 
teach,  that  a  false  story  may  be  a  true  picture,  and  serve  to  illustrate 
as  necessary  a  doctrine  as  that  of  purgatory.  But  in  this  I  am  posi^ 
tive,  that  neither  a  false  story,  nor  a  true  ote,  can  illustrate  a  more 
infallible  maxim  than  this,  that  the  purging  fires  of  the  gout  with-  ' 
draw  the  fewel  from  the  destructive  fires  of  burning  fevers. 

Those  learned  and  worthy  authors,  that  write  of  devils  and  spi- 
rits, and  know  the  natures  and  orders  of  them  as  perfectly  as  heart 
can  wish,  tell  us,  that  there  be  two  sorts  of  them,  white  and  black, 
good  and  bad.  So  is  it  certainly  with  diseases.  The  gout,  if  it  be 
lawful  to  call  it  a  disease,  is  a  good  and  useful  disease,  a  white  devil ; 
the  fever,  a  bad,  hurtful  disease,  a  black  devil,  the  devil  of  a  disease, 
or  a  disease  that  is  the  devil ;  whom  if  ever  the  physician  casts  out, 
I  will  swear,  it  is  by  compact:  whereas  the  gout  is  an  honest  febri- 
fuge, the  operations  thereof  natural  and  intelligible ;  something 
painful  indeed,  but  there  is  no  magick  in  them.  By  the  way,  if  the 
physician  cures,  or  casts  out  black  diseases,  or  devils,  by  compact 
with  black  devils,  may  itiiot  be  said  to  be  a  double  wickedness?  for 
I  took  it  to  be  the  Roman  priests  ungodly  office,  with  rqmbling  ex- 
orcisms, to  eject  them ;  but  this  is  the  fault  also  of  other  dealers ; 
there  is  nothing  more  common,  among  them,  than  to  incroach  on 
one  another's  trade.  Could  tyrants  ihfliGt  fevers,  they  would  never 
make  use  of  rack  or  gibbet,  ax,  or  unrighteous  judge,  unless  the  ob' 
ject  of  their  fate  were  an  honest  gouty  fellow ;  for 'the  gout  would 
soflen  the  feverish  infliction,  as  the  popish  printer  did  his  father  con- 
fessor's penance,  when  he  boiled  the  pease,  which  he  was  required 
to  put  in  his  shoes,  before  he  took  his  walk.  There  is  not,  .certainly, 
a  severer  torment  than  a  burning  fever,  nor  a  more  sovereign  anti- 
dote than  the  medicinal  gout ;  so  that  it  ii  a  truth  clear  as  the  sun, 
if  more  people  had  the  gout,  fewer  would  die  of  a  fever.  Having 
placed  these  things  in  so  clear  a  light,  I  am  strongly  persuaded,  that 
not  your  worship  only,  but  the  generality  of  the  age  will  set  their 
prejudices  aside,  and  yield  to  the  happy  force;  of  the  many  useful 
truths,  which,  by  the  bright  illumination  of  a  violent  gout-paroxysm, 
I  have  here  discovered ;  so  that,  hereafter,  instead  of  the  old  parting 
compliments,— Save  you,  sir;  God  keep  you  in  good  health,  I 

question  not  but  we  shall  say, ^The  gout  defend  you,  sir ;  God 

give  you  the  gout;  for  we  ought  not  to  hope  for  a  blessing 
without  the  means.  To  wish  a  man  the  gout  is  to  wish  him  that, 
which  withdraws  fewel  from  diseases,  and  preserves  life  at  so  cheap 
a  rate ;  it  costs  a  man  not  a  penny  more  than  patience. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some,  writers,  that  none  can  be  save4» 
who  die  of  the  plague  ;  but,  in  judging  of  the  future  state  oC  ^\3a!w%*  ^ 
I  think  it  best  to  venture  being  mistaken  ou  Vjaft  ^^^\Xa>^<^  %v^^\^^A. 
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therefore,  I  would  sooner  believe,  that  none  can  be  damned,  who 
have  the  gout ;  and,  I  must  tell  your  worship,  that  I  have  known  a 
less  probable  sign  of  salvation  given  by  a  dissenting  Rabbi,  to  his 
hearers. 

When  Mercury,  by  the  mighty  power  of  a  verse,  borrowed  from 
that  great  architect  Homer,  heaved  up  the  aspiring  mountain  Pelion, 
and  piled  it  intire  on  heaven-shouldering  Ossa,  and  then  helped  Cha- ' 
ron,  up  to  the  top ;  the  poor  old  ferry-man  complained,  that  the 
distance  from  the  earth  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  see  what  was 
done  there.  1  am  much  afraid,  sir,  that  this  uppermost  step  of  as- 
cent, qn  which  I  am  going  to  seat  your  worship,  that  you  may  have 
a  full  view  of  the  amazing  excellence  of  the  medicinal,  useful, 
health-restoring,  soul-enlivening  gout,  will  place  you  at  such  a  vast 
distance  above  terrene  things  and  notions,  that  you  will  not  be  able 
to  discern  the  true  proportion  of  that  benefit,  which  crqwns  the  ho- 
nour of  the  gout ;  at  least,  not  so  plainly  as  I  could  wish. 

6.  To  crown  the  honour  of  the  gout,  it  is  not  to  be  cured. 

The  gout  defies  all  your  gpnoss  galenical  methods,  and  all  your  exalt- 
ed chymical  preparations ;  for  the  conjunct  causes  thereof  (as  the  ' 
learned  Willis  confesses)  lie  in  parts  so  very  remote,  that  the  ver- 
tues  of  no  medicines  can  reach  tnem;  and,  heaven  be  praised  for  it, 
for  why,  sir,  would  you  cure  (as  you  call  it)  the  gout  which  gives  ' 
you  pain  without  danger,  a  better  taste  of  health,  by  an  acquaint- 
ance with  pain,  a  knowledge  of  future  things,  freedom  from  the  head- 
ach,  and  from  fevers  ?  , 

Bless  us !  that  any  man  should  wish  to  be  rid  of  the  gout,  for  want 
of  which  he  may  become  obnoxious  to  fevers,  and  head-acfa,  be 
blinded  in  his  understanding,  lose  the  taste  of  bis  health,  and  the  se- 
curity of  his  life.  I  hope  you  and  I,  dear  sir,  shall  be  better  advised, 
and  to  shew  that  we  are  so,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  set  the  world  a 
gckxl  example,  I  hope  we  shall  neither  of  us  ever  tamper  with  the 
doctor  for  the  cure  of  the  gout,  which  really  and  truly  is  incurable, 
unless  the  patient  be  to  be  killed ;  which  is  what  the  doctor's 
medicines  aim  at,  perhaps  not  what  be  directly  aims  at  himself* 
For  his  heart  is  chiefly  upon  his  fee;  his  prayers,  that  his  patient 
may  neither  die,  nor  recover;  at  least  not  die,  while  he  is  worth  a 
penny;  but,  when  his  last  penny  i» spent,  then  the  miserable  crea- 
ture is  forsaken,  hke  the  poor  woman  in  the  gospel,  and  may 
perish  for  s^ll  him,  unless  heaven  has  a  miracle  in  store  for  a  poor 

sinner,  that  has  been  tormented  by  a  nasty  D ,  before  his  time. 

But,  lest  I  should  be  thought,  in  vindication  of  the  honour  of  the 
gout,  too  severe  against  the  pretenders  to  cure  it,  I  shall  ai^e 
against  them,  from  their  own  confessions :  we  may  say  of  every 
medicaster^  whether  a  college,  or  a  stage-doctor,  hahemus  confitentem 
rmm;  the  whole  clan  of  them  are  homicides,  by  their  own  confes- 
sion. Other  wicked  people  put  on  the  guise  of  honesty,  for  the 
better  perpetrating  their  crimes  ;  but  physicians  own  the  roguery 
of  their  art;  indeed,  to  save  themselves  from  publick  infamy,  they 
>/«  softening  turn  to  their  »CMiAa\o>3A  c^xx&e*  Tci^^tvwwgl^ 
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of  their  art>  they  say,  are  difficult  to  be  understood^  and,  uncertain 
to  be  relied  on ;  and^  then,  also  the  temperament  of  the  Body,  on 
which  they  practise,  can  be  but  guessed  at ;  so  that  the  success  of 
the  most  learned  practitioner  can  be  but  casual.  Now,  that,  after 
this,  these  men  should  be  entertained,  and  so  general  admittance 
given  to  their  practice,  does  evidently  prove,  that  the  generality  of 
men,  when  they  lose  their  health,  lose  their  wits  together  with  it. 
I  will  allow,  that  it  were  resonable  for  a  sick  man  liberally  to  part 
with  his  guineas  for  his  health,  if  the  doctors,  that  have  their 
money  in  hand,  were  sure  of  restoring  health,  or  upon  failure 
would  refund ;  hut,  to  pay  down  ready  money  for  a  lottery  chance, 
where  it  is  great  odds,  but  the  adventurer  increases  his  malady,  and 
hastens  his  death !  I,  for  my  part,  declare  against  it,  and  am  per- 
suaded, that  no  one,  who  considers  rightly,  but  would  keep  his 
money,  and  bear  his  burthen.  A  spare  and  easy  diet  shall  be  al- 
ways my  physick,  and  I  will  leave  it  to  nature,  to  do  her  own 
work.  But  let  us  come  to  some  more  particular  acknowledgments 
of  these  deadly  enemjes  of  mankind. 

Galen,  that  is  still  revered  as  a  god  by  modern  practitioners,  ac- 
knowledges it  impossible  to  find  out  a  medicine  that  shall  do  any 
great  good  one  way,  and  not  do  as  much  hurt  another.    The  learned 
Dr.  Hammond  fatally  experienced  the  truth  of  this  acknowledg- 
ment; the  medicine,  which  was  prescribed  him  to  cure  the  gout, 
moved  the  gravel  from  his  kidnies,  which,  being  too  big  to  pass  the 
ureters,  choaked  the  channel,  and  deprived  him  of  his  life  that 
way.     Cornelius  A^rippa  tells  us  of  one  Basis,  a  physician  of  note, 
who,  considering  the  foolish  credulity  of  patients,  and  the  conten- 
tious i<2:norance  of  professors  in  physick,  advised,  that  never  above 
one  doctor  should  be  made  use  of  at  a  time,  giving  this  reason, 
becaase  the  mistake  of  a  single  man  is  less  dangerous.     And  I 
would  advise  never  to  use  any ;  for,  as  the  mistake  of  one  man  is 
less  dangerous  than  of  a  consult  of  them,  so  the  having  ^nothing  to 
do  with  any  one,  is  less  dangerous  than  the  mistake  of  one ;  for 
nature  can  commit  no  mistake,  but  if  not  loaded  with  luxury,  nor 
disturbed  with  physick,  will  vigorously  strive  to  throw  off  every 
noxious  disease.    Such  the  gout  is  not,  for  nature,  throwing  off 
morbifick  matter  to  the  remoter  parts  of  the  body,  does  designedly 
beget  the  gout,  and  make  use  of  that  admirable  remedy,  to  cure 
diseases  already  gotteti,  and  to  prevent  others.    But  it  is  not  mere 
reason  which  I  rely  upon,  when  I  advise  men  to  trust  tlature  alone 
>for  their  recovery,  and  never  go  to  a  physician,  I  have  the  greatest 
authority  to  support  my  advice.     2  Chron.  xvi.  12.  Asa,  in  the  39th 
year  of  his  reign,  was  diseased  in  the  feet  (as  I  am  now,  which 
hinders  me  from  running  to  my  commentators)  but  I  remember 
the  phrase  of  the  septuagint  is,  EfAaXaxtVBn  t(^(  veiimi,  his  feet  were 
soft  and  tender,  (swells  with  the  gout,,  that  must  be  the  meaning) 
until  his  disease  (gout)  was  exceeding  great,  yet  in  his  disease' 
(if  r9  ftaXducU  o&rtf,  in  the  extreme  softness  and  tenderness  of  his 
gout)  he  sought  not  to  the  L.ord,  but  to  his  phyfosd^xi.    \^^\2isiv> 
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gee  how  our  doctors  in  physick  can  eva<le  the  force  of  this  text,  in 
defence  of  their  profession ;  for  it  is  a  very  weak  and  precarious 
reply,  which  they  make,  when'they  tell  us,  *  That  Asa  is  blamed, 
not  directly  for  seeking  to  the  physicians^  but  not  for  trusting  in 
the  Lord  when  he  nought  to  them/  Now,  I  will  grant  these  gentle- 
men, that  it  is  the  duty  of  patients  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  when  they 
seek  to  the  physicians  ;  nay,  it  is  their  duty  to  trust  in  the  Lprd, 
then,  above  any  other  time ;  for  then  they  run  themselves  int^o 
those  hazards,  that,  if  the  Lord  does  not  lielp  them,  'tis  odds  but 
they  miscarry.  But  I  would  have  these  physicians,  who  make  but 
sorry  interpreters  of  scripture,  to  consider,  that  the  text  sets  seek« 
ing  the  Lord,  and  seeking  the  physician,  in  opposition  to  one 
another ;  plainly  enough  implying,  that  the  former  was  his  duty, 
the  latter  his  fault.  But  our  physicians,  it  seems,  would  have  the 
sick  seek  to  the  Lord,  and  them  both ;  as  if  the  Lord  could  not  do 

his  own  work  without  them.     Odi  profanum  Genus, Hence,  sir, 

it  is  plain  to  me,  that  they  are  an  order  of  men,  that  care  not 
much  what  they  say,  or  do,  to  uphold  their  own  honour,  and  keep 
their  ungodly  trade  a-going.  But  therefore  I  would  wish  all  un- 
healthy people,  who  have  bought  their  misery  of  the  professors ; 
and  all  honest  gentlemen,  who  are  preserved  by  the  salutary  gout 
in  the  land  of  the  hving,  to  prefer  a  bill  in  parliament  against  this 
destructive  order  of  menr  that,  by  a  strong  cathartic  act,  they 
may  be  purged  out  of  his  Majesty's  dominions ;  I  will  engage,  that 
there's  never  a  family  in  the  nation,  but  shall,  by  this  means,  be- 
sides their  health,  save  .their  taxes,  so  that  a  vigorous  war  may  be 
continued  against  France,  till  the  Monsieur  is  not  worth  a  livre, 
and  no  body  with  us  ever  the  poorer.  For  such  an  useful  decree, 
we  are  not  without  a  precedent  in  history.  The  wise  Romans, 
under  Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  banished  physicians,  not  only  from 
Rome,  but  also  from  Italy,  which  council,  it  may  be  reasonably 
thought,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  increase  of  their  people ; 
for,  as  where  the  most  lawyers  are,  there  are  the  mbst  quarrels  and 
contentions;  so,  where  the  most  physicians,  there  the  most  fune- 
rals;  and  t-ome  say,  where  the  most  divines,  there  the  most  differ- 
ences about  religion ;  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  divines ;  for,  if 
the  magistrate  would  let  the  strongest  party  alone,  they  would 
foice  all  the  rest  to  be  of  their  opinion.  But  I  am  afraid  1  forget 
myseir  in  too  long  a  digression ;  what  I  ought  chiefly  to  insist  on, 
is,  the  superlative  excellence  of  the  gout,  which  is  never  to  be  re- 
moved. The  fear  of  losing  a  blessing  takes  off  from  the  pleasure  of 
enjoying  it.  Thieves  may  plunder  your  house,  age  will  ruin  your 
beauty,  envy  may  asperse  your  reputation^  bribes  corrupt  your 
faith,  but  the  gout  is  a  sure  inheritance;  neither  thieves,  nor 
knaves :  neither  time,  nor  envy,  nor  any  thing  else,  can  despoil 
you  of  it.  A  man  may,  himself,  if  he  has  a  mind  to  it,  squander 
his  ei>tate,  blemish  his  comely  form,  injure  his  fame,  and  renounce 
his  honesty ;  but  let  him  get  rid  of  the  gout  if  he  can ;  that  blessings 
y  take  comfort  in,  being  secxxit  tb.^t  it  is  for  his  life,    The^ 
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«ay^  there  is  more  care  and  trouble  in  keeping  an  estate,  than 
getting  it;  as  for  the  gout,  there  may  be  some  trouble  in  getting  it, 
tho'  that  is  mixed  with  pleasure  too>  but  no  man  is  put  to  the  least 
care  and  trouble  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  gout;  he  may  endure 
misery  enough  indeed,  if  he  seeks  to  the  physician  for  the  cure  of 
it  You  cannot  be  always  young  and  handsome  ;  but  gouty  once, 
and  gouty  ever ;  thence  came  the  proverb,  '  Drink  claret,  and 
have  the  gout ;  and  drink  no  claret^  and  still  have  it :'  The  gout,* 
it  is  true,  is  the  reward  of  some  works,  but  there  is  no  forfeiting  it, 
and  therein  it  is  preferable  to  a  crown  imperial.  Possibly  a  wise  and 
worthy  person  may  secure  his  virtue  against  dangerous  tempta- 
tions, but  then  he  must  be  always  on  his  guard ;  but  let  him  take 
as  little  care  of  himself  as  he  pleases,  he  shall  never^  have  the  less 
gout  for  his  loose  way  of  living.  But,  possibly,  it  may  be  objected. 
That  the  gout,  curing  other  diseases,  and  not  being  to  be  cured 
itself,  becomes  an  encouragement  to  intemperance  and  lust.  Tbe 
lustful  and  intemperate  drink,  and  love  on,  reckoning  that  the 
gout  will  carry  off  the  evil  consequences  of  wild  excess,  and  fool- 
ish passion.  Now,  I  will  not  lye  for  the  gout,  as  much  as  I  honour 
it :     If  it  were  not  for  this  one  abatement,  it  were  physick 

for  an  angel.  But,  that  the  reader  may  not  reproach  me  fQr  a 
gross  philosophical  error,  I  declare,  that  I  do  not  mean,  for  the 
spiritual  substance  of  an  angel,  for  t]|at,  I  well  know,  needs  no 
physick,  of  one  sort,  or  other;  but  for  the  corporeal  vehicle, 
which  an  angel  may  chance  to  assume ;  which  vehicle,  being  rec- 
tified by  the  gout,  may,  with  less  trouble,  be  actuated  by  the 
angd. 

Sir,  I  thought  to  have  taken  a  longer  view  of  the  excellency  of  the 
noble  gout,  from  this  sublime  ascent,  which  represents  it  with  its 
greatest  advantage,  the  advantage  of  being  incurable.  But,  alas ! 
the  violent  paroxysm,  which  I  have  laboured  under  for  these  three 
short  days  dnd  nights,  abates ;  the  intenseness  of  my  paint 
considerably  remits,  and  therefore  I  am  forced  to  break  off  abrupt- 
ly ;  -for  I  am  sensible,  that  no  man  can  do  honour  to  the  gout  by  a 
just  and  adequate  panegyrick,  but  he  that,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
feels  it  in  extremity. 

THE  DEDICATION. 

TO  ALL  THE  NUMEROUS  OFF-SPRING  OF  APOLLO,    WHETHER  DOGMATI- 
CAL SONS  OF  ART,  OR  EMPIRICAL  BY-BLOWS. 

To  all  Pharmaceutick  Residentiaries  in  Town  or  City;  also  to  aU 
strolling  Practitioners  and  Impostors, 

Gentlemen, 

IF  this  letter  shall  happen  in  any  measure  to  spoil  your  trade, 
heaven  make  me  thankful ;   for  well  I  know,  that  yours  U  th.<^  ^^r^ 
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trade  of  two  famous  princes,  that  have,  by  one  method  or  other, 
rid  6ut  of  the  way  very  jjreat  numbers  of  men. 

A  malefactor,  condemned  to  die,  ought  to  be  free  from  all  main- 
ner  of  insults  as  he  goes  to  execution.  I  know  it,  and  therefore  do 
not  dedicate  this  letter  to  you,  by  way  of  insult,  but  friendly  to 
mind  you,  that;,  since  your  unrighteous  trade  is  broke  or  breaking, 
you  would  timely  bethink  yourselves,  what  honest  employment 
you  may  be  fit  for.  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  shall  travel ; 
for,  to  your  sorrow,  you  have  known  an  over-grown  farrier,  from 
abroad,  make  a  great  doctor  in  England ;  why  should  not  you 
make  a?  good  fan  iers  abroad,  as  they  do  doctors  here  ?  This  is 
certain,  like  true  farriers,  you  have  prescribed  to  many  a  weak 
man,  a  medicine  for  a  horse;  so  then,  for  the  materia  medica,  it  is  the 
same,  nothing  will  be  troublesome  and  uneasy  to  you,  in  your  new 
profession,  but  that  you  shall' never  get  as  much  by  practising  on 
the  spavin  as  the  gout ;  but  you  must  be  content  with  less  earnings. 
Whiat  i  you  cannot,  in  conscience,  expect  as  much  for  killing  a 
horse  as  a  man. 

To  this  change  of  your  profession,  not  only  the  discovery  of  the 
frauds  and  dangers  thereof,  but  also  the  name  of  your  great  patron, 

Hippocrates,  invites, what  are  you  more  than  he  ?  Come,  come, 

rivofjM  x^  rij^v  fjt.trai4.iii\^uTi,  change  name  and  profession,  better  a 
murrain  among  horses  than^  plague  among  men. 

Having  thus  obliged  you,  gentlemen,  in  an  epistle  dedicatory, 
by  minding  you  of  the  imminent  decay  of  your  practice  upon  hu« 
ix)[an  bodies,  and  teaching  you  how  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
market,  by  trying  experiments  upon  horse-flesh  ;  I  hope  you  will 
make  me  that  grateful  return,  as  to  prevent  the  obligation  I  confer 
on  you  from  turning  to  my  prejudice  ;  therefore,  if  any  gouty  per- 
son that  may  happen  to  malign  you,  shall  object  against  me,  and 
.say,  I  had  better  have  made  a  forlorn  regiment  of  you,  and  sent 
you  to  have  been  knocked  on  the  head  in  Flanders,  than  given  you 
a  license  to  kill  horses,  remember  to  say  this  for  yourselves,  and 
your  benefector,  *  That,  when  the  devils  were  ejected  out  of  human 
bodies,  they  were  suffered  to  ente,r  into  swine/ 
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CROMWELL  being  confirmed  in  his  protectorship  by  parliament,  , 
concludes  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  King  of 
France,  conditionally,  that  the  Protector  should  assist  the  French 
with  six-thousand  men,  and  that  they  should  be  put  into  posses- 
sion of  Mardyke  and  Dunkirk,  when  taken.  But  Cromwell's 
great  aim,  in  this  league,  was,  to  destroy  the  children  of.Charles 
the  First,  and  their  adherents.     So, 

In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  James  Duke  of  York,  arid  all  others 

^  that  adhered  to  the  fortune  of  the  Stuarts,  had  notice  to  leave 
France ;  and  Cromwell  sent  bis  six-thousand  soldiers,  who,  as  it 
plainly  appears  from  all,  but  especially  from  the  following  ac- 
count, wrought  wonders  in  that  expedition,  not  under  the  com- 
mand of  Reynolds  and  Lockhart,  two  successive  ambassadors  at 
the  court  of  France,  as  Rapin  and  most  historians  have  erro- 
neously recorded,  but  under  that  brave  soldier.  Sir  Thomas 
Morgan ;  as  this  intripid  general  has  avouched  under  his  own 
hand. 

I  shall  say  no  more  of  the  value  of  this  piece  of  history,  without 
which  the  memoirs  of  those  times  are  imperfect,  but  conclude 
this  introduction  with  the  publisher's  advertisement. 

Sir  Thomas  Morgan,  says  he,  drew  up  the  following  relation  at  a 
friend's  dtsire,  who  was  unwilling  that  posterity  should  want  an 
authentick  account  of  the  actions  of  the  six-thousand  English, 
whom  Cromwell  sent  to  assist  the  French  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  thought  the  right  they  did  their  country,  by  their  behaviour, 
might  make  some  amends  for  the  occasion  of  their  being  in  thai 
service.  It  had  been  printed  in  the  last  reign,*  if  the  authority 
of  it  had  not  interposed,  because  there  was  not  so  much  said  of 
some,t  who  were  then  in  the  Spanish  army,  as  they  expected; 

•  Of  K.  James  IL  t  The  Duke  of  YoxlL,\];ieTLAxVot'B^%XA\«  ^fi^ 
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and  i3  published  now,  to  let  the  world  see,  that  more  was  owing 
to  our  countrymen,  at  the  battle  of  Dunkirk,  than  either  *  Mon- 
sieur Bussy  Rabutin,  or  f  Ludlow,  in  their  memoirs,  do  allow. 
The  former,  by  his  manner  of  expression,  ^ems  contented  with 
.  an  opportunity  to  lessen  their  merit ;    and,  being  in  the  right 
wing  of  the  French,  while  this  passed  in  the  left,  cpmes  under 
the  just  reflexion,  he  himself  makes  X  ^  httle  after,  upon  the 
describers  of  fights,  who  are  particular  in  what  they  did  not  see ; 
and,  whether  the  latter  was  misinformed,  or  swayed,  by  his  pre- 
judice, to  §  those  that  were  engaged  to  support  the  new-erected 
tyranny,  is  left  to  the  reader  to  judge.     It  may  not  be  improper 
to  add,  that  these  papers  came  to  the  publisher's  hand,  from  the 
gentleman,  at  whose  request  they  were  wrote,  and  to  whom  Sir 
Thomas  Morgan  confirmed  every  paragraph  of  them,  as  they  were 
read  over,  at  the  time  he  delivered  them  to  him :     which,  be- 
sides the  unafiected  plainness  of  the  stile,  may  be  urged  for  the 
credit  of  the  narrative,  since  Sir  Thomas  was  intitled  to  so  much 
true  reputation,  that  he  had  no  need  to  grasp  at  any  that  was 
false. 
'  Jan.  24, 16p8. 

THE  French  King>  and  his  eminence  the  Cardinal  Mazarine, 
came  to  view  the  six-thousand  English  near  Cbarleroy  ;  and 
ordered  Major-general  Morgan,  with  the  said  six-thousand  English, 
'  to  march  and  make  conjunction  with  marshal  Turenne's  army,  who, 
soon  after  the  conjunction,  beleagured  a  town,  called  St.  Venant, 
on  the  borders  of  Flanders*  Marshal  Turenne  having  invested  the 
town  on  the  east-side,  and  Major-general  Morgan,  with  his  six- 
.  thousand  English,  and  a  brigade  of  French  horse  on  the  west,  the 
army  incamped  betwixt  Marshal  Turenne's  approaches  and  Major- 
general  Morgan's  ;  and,  being  to  relieve  Count  Schomberg,  out  of 
the  approaches  of  the  west-side  of  the  town,  Major-general  Momin 
marched  into  the  approaches,  with  eight-hundred  English.  The 
English,  at  that  time,  being  strangers  in  approaches.  Major-general 
Morgan  instructed  the  officers  and  soldiers  to  take  their  places  by 
fillies,  that  thereby  they  might  relieve  the  point  to  carry  on  the  ap- 
proaches, every  hour.  In  the  mean  time,  whilst  we  besieged  the 
town,  the  enemy  had  beleaguered  a  town,  called  Ardres,  within  five 
miles  of  Calais.  In  the  evening,  Count  Schomberg,  with  six  no- 
blemen, came  upon  the  point,  to  see  how  Major-general  Morgan 
carried  on  his  approaches;  but  there  happened  a  little  confusion, 
by  the  soldiers  intermingling  themselves  in  the  approaches,  so  as 
there  was  never  an  intire  fifty  to  be  called  to  the  point.  Count 
Schomberg  and  his  noblemen  taking  notice  thereof,  Major-general 
Morgan  was  much  troubled,  leaped  upon  the  point,  and  called  out 
fifty  to  take  up  the  spades,  pick-axes,  and  fascines,  and  follow  him: 
But  so  it  happened,  that  all  in  the  approaches  leaped  out  afler  him, 
&e  enemy,  in  the  mean  time,  firing  as  fast  as  they  could.    Majors 
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l^eral  Morgaiii  conceiving  his  loss,  in  bringing  them  again  to 
their  approaches,  would  be  greater,  than  in  carrying  them  forward, 
passed  over  a  channel  of  water,  on  which  there  was  a  bridge  and  a 
turn-pike  ;  and,  the  soldiers  crying  out,  '  Fall  on,  fall  on,'  he  fell 
upon  the  counterscarp,  beat  the  enemy  from  it,  and  three  redoubts; 
which  caused  them  to  capitulate,  and,  the  next  morning,  to  sur- 
render the  town,  and  receive  a  French  garison;  so  as  the  sudden 
reduction  thereof  gave  Marshal  Turenne  an  opportunity  afterwards 
to  march  and  relieve  Ardres. 

The  next  place  Marshal  Turenne  besieged  was  Mardyke^  taken, 
in  twice  eight  and  forty  hours,  by  the  English  and  French.  After 
the  taking  whereof.  Major-general  Morgan  was  settled  there,  by 
order  of  the  French  king  and  Oliver,  with  two-thousand  English, 
and  one-thousand  French,  in  order  to  the  beleaguering  Dunkirk> 
the  next  spring. 

The  rest  of  the  English  were  quartered  in  Borborch.  For  the 
space  of  four  months,  there  was  hardly  a  week,  wherein  Major- 
general  Morgan  had  not  two  or  three  alarms  by  the  Spanish  arrfiy. 
He  answered  them  all,  and  never  went  out  of  his  clothes  all  the 
winter,  except  to  change  his  shirt. 

The  next  spring,  Marshal  Turenne  beleaguered  Dunkirk  on  the 
Newport  side,  and  Ms^or- general  Morg:an  on  the  Mardyke  side, 
with  his  six-thousand  English,  and  a  brigade  of  French  horse. 
He  made  a  bridge  over  the  canal,  betwixt  that  and  Bergon,  that 
there  might  be  communication  betwixt  Marshal  Turenne's  camp 
and  his.  When  Dunkirk  was  close  invested.  Marshal  Turenne 
sent  a  summons  to  the  governor,  the  Marquis  de  Leda,  a  great 
captain,  and  brave  drfi^nder  of  a  siege;  but,  the  summons  being 
answered  with  defiance.  Marshal  Turenne  immediately  broke 
ground,  and  carried  on  the  approaches  on  bis  side,  whilst 
the  English  did  the  same  on  their's;  and,  it  is  observable,  the 
English  had  two  miles  to  march  every  day,  upon  relieving  their 
approaches,  ki  this  manner  the  approaches  were  carried  on,  both 
by  the  French  and  English,  for  the  space  of  twelve  nights  ;  when 
the  Marshal  Turenne  had  intelligence  that  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
the  Duke  of  York,  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  the  Prince  de  Ligny 
were  at  the  head  of  thirty-thousand  horse  and  foot,  with  resolution 
to  relieve  Dunkirk. 

Immediately  upon  this  intelligence.  Marshal  Turenn^  and  seve- 
ral noblemen  of  France  went  to  the  ¥^ng  and  Cardinal  at  Mardyke, 
and  acquainted  his  eminence  therewith ;  and  desired  his  Msgesty, 
and  his  eminence  the  Cardinal,  to  withdraw  their  persons  into  safe- 
ty, and  leave  their  orders:  His  Majesty  answered,  *  That  he 
knew  no  better  place  of  safety,  than  at  the  head  of  his  army  ;  but 
said,  it  was  convenient  the  Cardinal  should  withdraw  to  Calais.' 
Then  Marshal  Turenne  and  the  noblemen  made  answer,  'They 
could  not  be  satisfied,  except  his  Majesty  withdrew  himself  into 
•afely ;  which  was  assented  to;  and  the  King  and  Cardinal,  march- 
ing to  Calais,  left  open  orders  with  Marshal  TutC!xiit/'\W\.»\^'^^ 
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enemy  came  on,  he  riiould  gire  battle,  or  raise  the  siege^atbe 
should  be  adrised  by  a  council\>f  war. 

The  enemy  came  to  Bruges,  and  then  Marshal  Turenne  tfaooght 
it  high  time  to  call  a  council  of  war,  which  consisted  of  eight  noUe- 
men,  eight  lieutenant-generals^  and  six  marshals  du  camp;  but 
never  sent  to  Ambassador  Lockhart,  or  Major-general  Morgan. 
The  whole  sense  of  the  council  of  war  was,  that  it  was  great  danger 
to  the  crown  of  France,  to  hazard  a  battle  in  that  streight  country, 
full  of  canals  and  ditches  of  water;  and,  several  reasons  being 
shewn  to  that  purpose,  it  ran  through  the  council  of  war  to  raise 
the  siege,  if  the  enemy  came  on.  Within  half  an  hour  after  the 
council  of  war  was  risen.  Major-general  Morgan  had  the  result  of 
it  in  his  camp,  and  went  immediately  to  Ambassador  Lockhart,*  to 
know  if  he  heard  any  thing  of  it.  He  said  he  heard  nothing  of  it; 
and  complained,  that  he  was  much  afflicted  with  the  stone,  gravel, 
and  some  other  impediments.  Major-general  Morgan  ask^  him  to 
go  with  him  the  next  morning  to  the  head-quarters :  He  said  he 
would,  if  he  were  able. 

Nextjnoming,  Marshall  Turenne  sent  a  nobleman  to  Ambassador 
Lockhart  and  Major-general  Morgan,  to  desire  them  to  come  to  a 
second  council  of  war.  Immediately,  therefore.  Ambassador  Lock- 
hart  and  Major-general  Morgan  went  with  the  nobleman  to  Mar- 
shal Turenne's  camp;  and,  by  that  time  they  came  there,  the 
council  of  war  was  ready  to  sit  down  in  Marshal  Turenne's  tent 

Marshal  Turenne  satisfied  the  council  of  war,  that  he  had  forgot 
to  send  for  Ambassador  Lockhart  and  Major-general  Morgan  to 
the  6rst  council  of  war,  and  therefore  thought  fit  to  call  this,  that 
they  might  be  satis6ed  ;  and  then  put  the  question  :     *  Whether,  if 
the  enemy  come  on,  he  should  make  sood  the  siege  on  the  Newport 
side,  and  give  them  battle ;  or  raise  the  siege  ?  and  required  diey 
should  give  their  reasons  for  either.'    The  Marshals  du  Camp  ran 
away  with  it  clearly  to  raise  the  siege ;  alledging  what  danger  it 
was  to  the  crown  of  France,  to  hazard  a  battle  within  so  streight  a 
country,  fuH  of  canals  and  ditches  of  water ;    farther  alledging, 
that,  if  the  enemy  came  upon  the  rock,  they  would  cut  between 
Marshal  Turenne's  and  Major-general  Morgan's  camps,  and  pre- 
vent their  conjunction;     Two  of  the  Lieutenant-generals  ran  along 
with  the  Marshals  du  camp,  and  shewed  the  same  reasons*     But 
Miyor-general  Morgan,  finding  it  was  high  time  to  speak,  and  that 
otherwise  it  would   go    round  the  boai3,   rose  up,   and  desired, 
though  out  of  course,  that  he  might  declare  his  mind,  in  opposition 
to  what  the  Marshals  du  Camp,  and  the  two  Lieutenant-generals 
had  declared.     Marshal  Turenne  told  him  he  should  have  freedom 
to  speak  bis  thoughts.     Then  Major-general  Morgan  spake,  and 
said,  '  That  the  reasons  the  Marshals  du  Camp  and  the  two  Lieu- 
tenant-generals  had  given  for  itiising  the  siege,  were  no  reasons ; 
for  the  streightness  of  the  counti^  was  as  good  for  the  French  and 
English,  as  for  the  enemy :    And  whereas  they  alledged,  That^  if 

•  Tliii  msn  had  ttaxiitd  Ctomx*bW«  nisce. 
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the  enemy  came  on  the  bank  between  Furnes  and  Dunkirk,  they 
would  cut  between  Marshal  Turenne's  and  Major-general  Morgan's 
camps;  Major-general  Morgan  replied.  It  was  impossible,  for  they 
could  not  march  upon  the  bank  above  eight  a-breast ;  and  farther 
he  alledged,  that  Marshal  Turenne's  artillery  and  small  shot  would 
cut  them  off  at  pleasure :'  He  added,  'That  that  was  not  the  way 
the  enemy  could  relieve  Dunkirk,  but  that  they  would  make  a 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  channel^  in  an  hour  and  half,  and  cross 
their  army  upon  the  sands  of  Dunkirk,  to  offer  Marshal  Turenne 
battle/ 

Farther,  Major-general  Morgan  did  alledge,  *  What  a  dishonour 
it  would  be  to  the  crown  of  France  to  have  i^uramoned  the  city  of 
Dunkirk,  and  broke  ground  before  it,  and  then  raise  the  siege,  and 
run  away ;  and  he  desired  the  council  of  war  would  consider,  that, 
if  they  raised  the  siege,  the  alliance  with  England  would  be  broken, 
tbe  same  hour/ 

Marshal  Turenne  answered,  *  .That  if  he  thought  the  enemy 
would  ofler  that  fair  game,  he  would  maintain  the  siege  on  New- 
port side;  and  Major-general  Morgan  should  march,  and  make 
conjunction  with  the  French  army,  and  leave  Mardyke  side  open/ 
Upon  Marshal  Turenne's  reply,  Major-general  Morgan  did  rise 
from  the  board,  and,  upon  his  knees  begged  a  battle,  and  said, 
*'  That  he  would  venture  the  six-thousand  English,  every  soul/ 
Upon  which.  Marshal  Turenne  consulted  the  noblemen  that  sat 
next  him,  and  it  was  desired  that  Major-general  Morgan  might 
walk  a  turn  or  two  without  the  tent,  and  he  should  be  called  im- 
mediately. After  he  had  walked  two  turns,  he  was  called  in;  as 
soon  as  he  came  in.  Marshal  Turenne  said,  '  That  he  had  consi- 
dered  his  reasons,  and  that  himself  and  the  council  of  war  resolved 
to  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  if  they  came  on,  and  to  maintain  the 
siege  on  Newport  side ;  and  that  Major-general  Morgan  was  to 
make  conjunction  with  the  French  army.'  Major-general  Morgan 
then  said,  '  That,  with  God's  assistance,  we  should  be  able  to  deal 
with  them.* 

The  very  next  day,  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  Spanish  army 
had  made  a  bridge  of  boats,  crossed  their  army  on  the  sands  of 
Dunkirk,  and  drew  up  into  battalia,  within  two  miles  of  Marshal 
Turenne's  lines,  before  he  knew  any  thing  of  them.  Immediately, 
all  the  French  horse  drew  out  to  face  the  enemy  at  a  mile's  dis- 
tance ;  and  Marshal  Turenne  sent  immediate  orders  to  Major" 
general  Moi^an,  to  march'  into  his  camp,  with  the  six-thousand 
English,  and  the  French  brigade  of  horse ;  which  was  done  accord-  " 
ingly. 

The  next  day,  about  eight  of  the  clock.  Marshal  Turenne  gave 
orders  to  break  avenues  on  both  the  lines,  that  the  army*might 
march  out  in  battalia.  Major-general  Morgan  set  his  soldiers  to 
break  avenues  for  their  marching  out  in  battalia  likewise.  Several 
officers  being  with  him,  as  he  was  looking  on  his  soldiers  at  work. 
Ambassador  Lockhart  comes  up,  with  a  white  cap  on  hi«  \i«Aii^v\\ 
said  to  M^or-general  Morgan,  *  You  aee  wW  «i  cwv4\^^o^'^«s^o^^» 
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I  am  not  able  to  give  you  any  assistance  this  day ;  you  are  tbe 
older  soldier^  and  the  greatest  part  of  tbe  work  of  this  day  must 
lie  upon  your  soldiers/  Upon  which  the  officers  smiled ;  and  so 
he  bid  '  God  be  with  us/  and  went  away  with  the  lieutenant-gene- 
ral of  the  horse,  that  was  upon  ovt  led  wing;  from  which  time  wc 
never  saw  him,  till  we  were  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  When  the 
avenues  were  cleared,  both  tbe  French  and  English  army  marched 
out  of  tbe  lines  towards  the  enemy.  We  were  forced  to  march  up 
in  four  lines  (for  we  had  not  room  enough  to  wing,  for  the  canal 
between  Furnes  and  Dunkirk,  and  tbe  sea)  till  we  had  marched 
abov^  half  a  mile  ;  then  we  came  to  a  halt  on  rising  hills  of  sand, 
and,  having  more  room,  took  in  two  qV  our  lines. 

Major-general  Morgan,  seeing  the  enemy  plain  in  battalia,  said, 
before  the  head  of  the  army,  '  See !  yonder  are  the  gentlemen  you 
have  to  trade  withal/  Upon  which  the  whole  brigade  of  English  g^ve 
a  shout  of  rejoicing,  that  made  a  roaring  eccho  betwixt  tbe  sea  and  the 
canal.  Thereupon,  the  Marshal  Turenne  came  up,  with  above  an 
hundred  noblemen,  to  know  what  was  the  matter  and  reason  of  that 
great  shout.  Major-general  Morgan  told  him,  '  It  was  an  usual 
custom  of  the  red-coats,  when  they  saw  the  enemy,  to  rejoice/ 

Marshal  Turenne  answered,  '  They  were  men  of  brave  resolu- 
tion and  courage.'    After  which.  Marshal  Turenne  returning  to 
the  head  of  his  army,  we  put  on  to  our  march  again.     At  the  se- 
cond halt,  the  whole  brigade  of  English  gave  a  shout,  and  cast  up 
their  caps  into  the  air,  saying,  ^  They  would  have  better  hats  be- 
fore night/     Marshal  Turenne,  upon  that  shout,  came  up  again, 
with  several  noblemen  and  officers  of  the  army,  admiring  the  reso- 
lution of  the  English,  at  which  time  we  were  within  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  of  the  enemy  in  battalia.     Marshal  Turenne  desired  Ma- 
jor-general Morgan,  that,  at  the  next  halt,  he  would  keep  ,even 
front  with  the  French,  '  For,  says  he,  I  do  intend  to  halt  at  some 
distance,  that  we  may  see  how  the  enemy  is  drawn  up,  and  take 
our  advantage  accordingly/     Major-general  Morgan  demanded  of 
his  excellency,  '  Whether  he  would  shock  the  whole  army  at  one 
dash,  or  try  one  wing  first  ?*    Marshal  Turenne's  reply  was,  *  That 
as  to  that  question,  he  could  not  resolve  him  yet,  till  he'  came 
nearer  tbe  enemy.'    Major-general  Morgan  desired  the  Marshal, 
not  to  let  him  languish  for  orders,  saying,  *  That  oftentimes  op- 
portunities are  lost,  for  Ivant  of  orders  in   due  time/    Marshal 
Turenne  said,  '  he  would  either  come  himself  and  give  orders^  or 
lend  a  lieutenant-general '/  and  so  Marshal  Turenne  parted,  and 
went  to  the  head  of  his  army.    In  the  mean  time.  Major-general 
Morgan  gave  orders  to  the  colonels  and  leading  officers,  to  have  a 
special  care,  that,  when  tbe  French  came  to  a  halt,  they  keep  even 
front  with  them ;  and  farther  told  them,  if  they  could  not  observe 
the  French,  they  should  take  notice  when  he  liited  up  his  hat  (for 
he  marched  still  above  threescore  before  the  center  of  the  bodies) : 
But,  when  the  French  came  to  a  halt,  it  so  happened,  that  the 
EneVish  pressed  upon  their  leading  officers,  so  that  they  came  up 
vnaer  tbe  shot  of  the  enemy.    ^uV,  ^\ica  ^^^  «vn  that  Msyor^^ 
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general  Morgan  was  in  a  passion,  they  put  themselves  to  a  stand. 
Msgor-general  Morgan  could  soon  have  remedied  their  forwardness, 
but  he  was  resolved  he  would  not  lose  one  foot  of  ground  he  had 
advanced,  but  would  hold  it  as  long  as   he  coulof.     We  were  so 
near  the  enemy,  the  soldiers  fell  into  great  friendship,  one  asking,  , 
*  Is  such  an  officer  in  your  army ;'  another,  '  Is  such  a  soldier  in 
yours ;'  and  this  pas&ed  on  both  sides.     Major-general  Morga^i  en- 
dured this  friendship  for  a  little  while,  and  then  came  up  to  the 
center  of  the  bodies,  and  demanded,  *  How  long  that  friendship 
would  continue ;  and  told  them  further,  that,  for  any  thing  they 
knew,  they  would  be  cutting  one  another's  throats,  within  a  minute 
of  an  hour/    The  whole  brigade  answered,   '  Their  friendship 
should  continue  no  longer  than  he  pleased/    Then  Major-general 
Morgan  bid  them  tell  the  enemy,  *  No  more  friendship :  Prepare 
your  buff-coats  and  scarfs,  for  we  will  be  with  you  sooner  than  you 
expect  us/    Immediately  after  the  friendship  was  broke,  the  ene- 
my poured  a  volley  of  shot  into  one  of  our  battalions,  wounded 
three  or  four,  and  one  dropped.     The  Major-general  immediately 
sent  the  Adjutant-general  to  Marshal  Turenne  for  orders,  'Whe- 
ther he  should  charge  the  enemy's  right  wing,  or  whether  Marshal 
Turenne  would  engage  the  enemy's  left  wing/  and  advised  the  Ad- 
jutant-general not  to  stay,  but  to  acquaint  Marshal  Turenne,  that 
we  were  under  the  enemy's  shot,  and  had  received  some  prejudice 
already;   but  there  was  no  return  of  the  Adjutant-general,  nor 
orders.     By  and  by  the  enemy  poured  in  another  volley  of  shot, 
into  another  of  our  battaUons,  and  wounded  two  or  three.    Major- 
general  Morgan,  observing  the  enemy  mending  faults,  and  opening 
the  intervals  of  the  foot,  to  bring  horse  in,  which  would  have  made 
our  work  more  difficult,  called  all  the  colonels  and  officers  of  the 
field  together,  before  the  center  of  the  bodies,  and  told  them,  he 
had  sent  the  Adjutant-general  for  orders,  but,  when  he  saw  there 
Was  no  hope  of  orders,  he  told  them,  '  If  they  would  concur  with 
him,  he  would  immediately  charge  the  enemy's  right  wing  */  Their 
answer  was,  *  They  were  ready  Whenever  he  gave  orders.'    He 
told  them,  *  He  would  try  the  right  wing  with  the  blue  regiment^ 
and  the  four-hundred  firelocks,  which  were  in  the  interval  of  the 
French  horse ;  and  wished  all  the  field-officers  to  be  ready  at  their 
several  posts.'    Msyor-general  Morgan  gave  orders,  that  the  other 
five  regiments  should  not  move  from  their  ground,  except  they  saw 
the  blue  regiment,  the  white,  and  the  £[>ur-hundred  firelocks  shock- 
ed the  enemy's  nghtwingoff  of  their  ground,  and  farther,  shewed 
the  several  colonels  what  colours  they  were  to  charge,  and  told 
them  moreover,  *  That,  if  he  was  not  knocked  pn  the  head,  he 
would  come  to  them.'    In  like  manner,  as  fast  as  he  could^  he  ad- 
monished the    whole  brigade,    and  told  them,    '  They  were  to 
look  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  who  had  violated,  and  endeavoured  to 
take  away  their  reputation,  and  that  they  had  no  other  way,  but 
to  fight  it  out  to  the  last  man,  or  to  be  killed,  taken  prisoners,  or 
drowned ;  and  farther,  that  tbe  honour  of  England  did  de^ad 
much  upon  their  gallantry  and  resolutioxi  \.V\a\.  Aa.^  «* 
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The  enemy's  wins:  was  posted  on  a  sandy  h'iW,  and  bad  cast  tfae 
sind  breast-high  before  them  :  Then  Major-general  Morgan  did 
order  the  blue  regiment,  and  the  four-hundred  firelocks,  to  advance 
to  the  charge.  In  the  mean  time  Major-general  Morgan,  knowing 
the  enemy  would  all  bend  upon  them  that  did  advance,  removea 
the  uhite  regiment  more  to  the  rigbt,  that  it  might  be  in  the  flank 
of  them,  by  that  time  the  blue  regiment  was  got  within  push  of 
pike. 

His  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  York,  with  a  select  party  of 
horse,  had  got  into  the  blue  regiment,  by  that  time  the  white  came 
in,  and  exposed  his  person  to  great  danger.      But  we  knew  no  bo^ 
at  that  time.  Immediately  the  enemy  were  clear  shocked  off  of  their 
ground,  and  the  English  colours  flying  over  their  heads,  the  strong- 
est officers  and  soldiers  clubbing  tnem  down.     Major-general  Mor- 
gan, when  he  saw  this  opportunity,  stepped  to  the  other  five  regi« 
ments,  which  were  within  six  score  of  him,  and  ordered  them  to 
advance,  and  charge  immediately  :     But,  when  they  came*  within 
ten  pikes  length,  the  enemy,  perceiving  they  were  not  able  to 
endure  our  charge,  shaked  their  hats,  held  up  their  handkercbieft, 
and  called  for  quarter ;  but  the  red-coats  cried  aloud,  '  They  had 
no  leisure  for  quarter/    Whereupon  the  enemy  faced  about,  and 
would  not  endure  our  charge,  but  fell  to  run,  having  the  English 
colours  over  their  heads,   and  the  strongest  soldiers  and  officen 
clubbing  them  down,  so  that  the  six-thousand  Ene^lish  carried  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  horse  and  foot  before  them.    The  French  annj 
was  about  musquet-shot  in  the  rear  of  us,  where  they  came  to  halt, 
and  never  moved  off  of  their  ground.    The  rest  of  the  Spanish  anAy, 
seeing  the  right  wing  carried  away,  and  the  English  colours  flying 
over  their  heads,  wheeled  about,  in  as  good  order  as  they  could,  sq 
that  we  had  the  whole  Spanish  army  before  us ;  and  Major-general 
Morgan  called  out    the    colonels,     'To  the  right   as  much  as 
you  can,  that  so  we  might  have  all  the  enemy's  army  under  the 
English  colours.    The  six-thousand  English  carried  all  the  Spanish 
army,  so  far  as  Westminster- abby  to  Paul's  Church-yard,  before 
ever  a  Frenchman  came  in,  on  either  wing  of  us  ;  but  then  at  last 
we  could  perceive  the  French  horse  come  pouring  on  each  wing» 
with  much  gallantry :    but  they  never  struck  one  stroke,  only  car- 
ried prisoners  back  to  the  camp.    Neither  did  we  ever  see  the  Am- 
bassador Lockhart,  till  we  were  in  pursuit  of  the  enenfiy ;  and  then 
we  could  see  him  amongst  us  very  brisk,  without  his  white  cap  on  his 
head,  and  neither  troubled  with  gravel  or  stone.    When  we  were  at 
the  end  of  the  pursuit.  Marshal  Turenne  and  above  a  hundred  offi- 
cers of  the  army  came  up  to  us,  quitted  their  horses,  embraced  the 
officers,  and  said,  *  They  never  saw  a  more  glorious  action  in  their 
lives,  and  that  they  were  so  transported  with  the  sight  of  it,  that 
they  had   no  power  to  move,  or  do  any  thing.     And   this  high    . 
compliment  we  had  for  our  pains.     In  a  word,  the  French  army 
did  not  strike  one  stroke  in  the  battle  of  Durikirk,  only  the  six-^ 
thousand  English.    After  we  bad  done  pursuing  the  enemy.  Major- 
general  Morgan  rallied  hu{oTC«B»  w\^  xaaiOaa^  w^x  uie  sandg. 
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where  he  had  shocked  them  at  first,  to  see  what  slaughter  there  was 
made.  But  amhassador  Lockhart  went  into  the  camp  as  fast  as 
he  could,  to  write  his  letters  to  England,  for  what  great  service  he 
had  done,  which  was  just  nothing.  Marshal  Turenne  and  M^or* 
general  Morgan  brought  the  armies  close  to  invest  Dunkirk  again, 
and  to  carry  on  the  approaches.  The  Marquis  de  Leda  happened 
to  be  in  the  counterscarp,  and  received  an  accidental  shot,  where* 
of  he  died;  and  the  whole  prarison  being  discouraged  at  his  death, 
came  to  capitulate  in  few  days ;  so  the  town  was  surrendered, 
and  ambassador  Lockhart  marched  into  it  with  two  regiments  of 
English  for  a  garison  ;  but  Major-general  Morgan  kept  the  field, 
with  Marshal  Turenne,  with  his  other  four  regiments  of  English. 

The  next  siege  was  Bergen  St.'Winock,  six  miles  from  Dunkirk, 
which  Marshal  Turenne  beleaguered  with  the  French  army,  and 
the  four  regiments  of  English ;  and,  in  four  or  Ave  days  siege, 
Bergen  St.  Winock  was  taken  upon  capitulation.  Marshal  Tu* 
rennhe  did  rest  the  army  for  two  days  after,  and  then  resolved  to 
march  through  the  heart  of  Flanders,  and  take  what  towns  he 
could,  that  campaign. 

The  next  town  we  took  was  Fumes,  the  next  Men  in,  after  that 
Oudenard ;  and,  in  a  word,  eight  towns,  besides  Dunkirk  and 
Yprefr;  for,  so  soon  as  the  red-coats  came  near  the  counterscarp, 
there  was  nothing  but  a  capitulation,  and  a  surrender  presently. 
All  the  towns  we  took  were  towns  of  strength. 

The  last  si^e  we  made  was  before  the  city  of  Ypres,  where  the 
Prince  de  Ligny  had  cast  himself  in  beforci  for  the  defence  of  that 
city,  with  two  thousand  five<^hundred  horse  and  dragoons:  Be- 
sides, there  were  in  the  city  four-thousand  burghers^  all  proper 
young  men,  under  their  arms,  so  that  the  garison  did  oonsist  pf  six- 
thousand  five-hundred  men.  Marshal  Turenne  sent  in  a  summoofl^ 
which  was  answered  with .  a  defiance :  Then  Marshal  Turenne 
iNToke  ground,  and  carried  on  two  approaches  towards  the  counter- 
scarp :  Major-general  Morgan  went  into  the  approach^  every 
night,  for  fear  of  any  miscarriage  by  the  English,  and  camie  out  of 
the  approaches  at  sun-^rising>  to  take  his  rest,  for  then  the  soldiers 
had  done  working.  The  fourth  morning.  Major-general  Morgan 
went  to  take  his  rest  in  his  tent,  but,  within  half  an  hour  after-^ 
wards.  Marshal  Turenne  sent  a  nobleman  to  him,  to  desire  him  t0 
come  to  speak  with  him.  When  the  Major-general  came,  there 
were  above  a  hundred  noblemen  and  officers  of  the  army  waflcing 
about  bis  tent.  And  his  gentlemen  had  decked  a  room  for  his  en* 
cellency  with  his  sumpter-cloaths,  in  which  homely  place  there 
were  about  twenty  officers  of  the  army  with  him ;  but,  as  soon  ai 
Major-general  Momn  came.  Marshal  Turenne  desired  all  of  them 
to  retire,  for  he  had  something  to  communicate  to  the  Major-gene* 
ral*  The  room  was  immediately  cleared^  and  Marshal  Turenne 
turned  the  gentlemen  of  his  chamber  out,  and  shut  the  door  him* 
self.  When  this  was  done,  he  desired  the  Major-general  to  sit 
down  by  him,  and  the  first  news  that  he  spake  of,  was,  that  he  had 
certain  intelligence,,  that  the  Prince  of  Condft  «ci4l  l^u  ^^x)^  «^^ 
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Austria  were  at  the  head  of  eleven -thousand  horse,  and  four-thou- 
sand footy  within  three  leagues  of  his  camp,  and  resolved  to  hreak 
through  one  of  our  quarters,  to  relieve  the  city  of  Ypres ;  and 
therefore  he  desired  Major-general  Morgan,  to  have  all  the  Englith 
under  their  arms  every  night  at  sun-set,  and  the  French  army 
should  be  so  likewi^.     Major-general  Morgan  replied,  and  saioL 
'  That  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  Don  John  of  Austria  were  great 
captains,  and  that  they  might  dodge  with  Marshal  Turenne  to  fa- 
tigue his  army/    The  Major-general  farther  said,  '  That,  if  he  did 
keep  the  army  three  nights  to  that  hard  shift,  they  would  .not 
care  who  did  knock  them  on  the  head/    Marshal  Turenne  re- 
plied, '  We  must  do  it,  and  surmount  all  difficulty/    The  M%jor- 
general  desired  to  know  of  his  excellency,  '  Whether  he  was  cer- 
tain the  enemy  was  so  near  him;'  he  answered,  '  He  had  two  spieB 
came  just  from  them/    Then  Major-general  Morgan  told  him, 
'  His  condition  was  somewhat  desperate,  and  said,  that  a  desperate 
disease  must  have  a  desperate  cure/     His  Excellency  asked, '  Wl^at 
he  meant  ?'  Major-general  Morgan  did  offer  him,  to  attempt  the 
counterscarp  upon  an  assault,  and  so  put  all  things  out  of  doubt 
with  expedition.     The  Major-general  had  no  sooner  said  this,  but 
Marshal  Turenne  joined  his  hands,  and  looked  up  thro'  the  boardi 
towards  the  heavens^  and  said,  '  Did  ever  my  master,  the  King  of 
France,  or  the  King  of  Spain,  attempt  a  counterscarp  upon  an 
assault,  where  there  were  three  half-moons  covered  with  cannon, 
and  the  ramparts  of  the  town  playing  point-blank  into  the  counter- 
scarp /    Farther  he  said,  '  What  will  the  King  my  master  think  of 
me,  if  I  expose  his  army  to  these  hazards  ?'     And  he  rose  up,  and 
fell  into  a  passion,  stamping  with  his  feet,  and  shaking  his  lodob 
grinning  with  his  teeth ;   he  said,  Major-general  Morgan  had  made 
him  mad.    But,  by  degrees,  he  cooled,  and  asked  the  Major-gene- 
ral, whether  he  would  stay  to  dinner  with  him  :    But  the  Major- 
general  begged  his  pardon,  for  he  had  appointed  some  of  the 
officers  to  eat  a  piece  of  beef  at  his  tent  that  day.     His  Excellency 
asked  him,  *  If  he  would  meet  him  at  two  of  the  clock,  at  the  open* 
ing  of  the  approaches  ?'    The  Major-general  said,  '  He  would  be 
punctual ;  but  desired  he  would  bring  none  of  his  train  with  him 
(for  it  was  usually  a  hundred  noblemen  with  their  feathers  and  rib- 
bands) because,  if  he  did,  he  would  have  no  opportunity,  to  take,  a 
view  of  the  counterscarp ;  for  the  enemy  would  discover  them,  and 
fire  incessantly.     His  Excellency  said,  *  He  would  bring  none,  but 
two  or  three  of  the  lieutenant-generals.     Major-general  Moi^;an 
was  at  the  place  appointed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  his  Excel- 
lency, and  then  his  Excellency  came,  with  eight  noblemen,  and 
three  lieutenant-generals,  and  took  a  place  to  'view  the  counter- 
scarp :   After  he  had  looked  a  considerable  time  upon  it,  he  turned 
about,  and  looked  upon  the  noblemen  and  lieutenant-generals,  and 
said> '  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you,  here  is  Major-general 
Morgan  has  put  me  out  of  my  wits,  for  he  would  have  me  attempt 
yonder  counterscarp  upon  an  assault/    None  of  the  noblemen  or 
lieutenant  made  any  reply  to  him,  but  Count  Schomberg;,  saying« 
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'  My  lord,  I  think  Major-general  Morgan  would  offer  nothing  to 
your  lordship  hut  what  he  thinks  feasible,  and  he  knows  he  has 
good  fighting  men/  Upon  this.  Marshal  Tureiine  asked  Major- 
general  Morgan,  *  How  many  English  he  would  venture  ?'  The  Ma- 
jor-general said, '  That  he  would  venture  six-hundred  common  men, 
besides  officers,  and  fifly  pioneers/  Marshal  Turenne  said,  '  That 
six-hundred  of  Monsieur  la  Ferte's  army,  and  fifty  pioneers,  and 
six-hundred  of  his  own  army,  and  fifly  pioneers  more,  would  make 
better  than  two-thousand  men  /     Major-general  Morgan  replied, 

*  They  were  abundance  to  carry  it,  with  God's  assistance/  Then 
his  Excellency  said,  '  he  would  acquaint  the  King  and  his  Emin- 
ence, that  Major-general  Morgan  had  put  him  upon  that  desperate 
design ;'  Major-general  Morgan  desired  his  pardon,  for  it  was  in 
his  power  to  attempt  it,  or  not  to  attempt  it :'  But,  in  the  close. 
Marshal  Turenne  said  to  the  Major-general,  *  That  he  must  fall 
into  Monsieur  la  Ferte's  approaches,  and  that  he  should  take  the 
one  half  of  Monsieur  la  Ferte's  men,  and  that  he  would  take  the 
other  half  into  his  own  approaches/  Major-general  Morgan  begged 
his  pardon,  and  said,  *  He  desired  to  fall  on  with  the  English  intire 
by  themselves,  without  intermingling  them/  Marshal  Turenne 
replied,  *  He  must  fall  on,  and  cut  ofFone  of  the  approaches  /  The 
Major-general  replied,  '  That  he  would  fall  on  in  the  plain  between 
both  approaches/  His  Excellency  said,  '  That  he  would  never  be 
able  to  endure  their  firing,  but  that  Ihey  would  kill  half  his  men, 
before  he  could  come  to  tiae  counterscarp;'  the  Major-general  said, 

*  That  he  had  an  invention,  that  the  enemy  should  not  perceive 
him,  till  he  had  his  hands  upon  the  stockadoes/  Next,  his  Excel- 
lency said, '  For  the  signal,  there  shall  be  a  captain  of  Monsieur  la 
Ferte's,  with  twenty  firelocks,  shall  leap  upon  the  point,  and  cry, 
Sa  sa  vive  le  Roy  de  France;  and,  upon  that  noise,  all  were  to  fall 
on  together/ .  But  Major-general  Morgan  opposed  that  signal, 
saying,  '  The  enemy  would  thereby  li^  alarmed,  and  then  he 
should  hardly  endure  their  firing/  His  Excellency  replied  then 
'  That  he  would  give  no  signal  at  all,  but  the  Major-general  should 
give  it,'  and  he  would  not  be  persuaded  otherwise.  Then  the  Ma- 
jor-general desired  his  Exellency,  that  he  would  give  orders  to 
them  in  the  approaches,  to  keep  themselves  in  readiness  against 
sun-set,  for,  at  the  shutting  of  the  night,  be  would  fall  on  /  He 
likewise  desired  his  Excellency,  *  That  he  would  order  a  major  out 
of  his  own  approaches,  and  another  out  of  Monsieur  la  Ferte's 

,  approaches,  to  stand  by  him  ;  and,. when  he  should  be  ready  to  fall 
on,  he  would  dispatch  the  two  Majors  into  each  of  the  approaches, 
that  they  might  be  ready  to  leap  out,  when  the  Major-general 
passed  between  the  two  approaches,  with  the  commanded  English/ 
Just  at  sun-set.  Marshal  Turenne  came  himself,  and  told  the  Major- 
general,  *  He  might  fall  on  when  he  saw  bis  own  time/  Ihe 
Major-general  replied,  *  He  would  fall  on  just  at  the  setting  of  the 
night,  and  when  the  dusk  of  the  evening  came  on/  .  The  Major- 
general  mad^  the  English  stand  to  their  arms,  ai0  divided  them 
into  bodies;  a  captain  at  the  head  of  ihe  p\oiieet«;-  «u^  >)Bk!&^«^^^ 
general  and  a  cdojoid,  at  the  head  of  diie  twobttXXxKv$D&*  "^^^t^sx^ 
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the  two  battalions,  and  the  pioneers,  each  man  to  t^ke  up  along  iiu- 
cine  upon  their  musquets  and  pikes,  and  then  they  were  three  smmll 
groves  of  wood.     Immediately  the  Major-general  commanded  the 
two  majors  to  go  to  their  approaches,  and  that  they  should  leap 
out,   so  soon  as  they  should,  see  the  Major-general    march  b^ 
tweeii  their  approaches.    The  Major-general  did   order  the  two 
battalions,  when  they  came  within  threescore-of  the  stockadoes,  to 
slip  theic  fascines,  and  fall  on.    But  so  it  happened,  that  the 
French  never  moved  out  of  their  approaches,  till  such  time  as 
Major-general  Morgan  had  overpowered  the  enemy.    When  the 
pioneers  came  within  sight  of  the  stockadoes,  they  slipped  the 
fascines  down,  and  fell  on ;  the  Major-general  and  the  other  two 
battalions  were  close  to  them,  and  when  the  soldiers  began  to  laT 
their  hands  on  the  stockadoes,  they  tore  them  down  for  the  length 
of  six  score,  and  leaped  pell-mell  into  the  counterscarp  amongst  the 
enemy.    Abundance  of  the  enemy  were  drowned  in  the  moat,  and 
many  taken  prisoners,  with  two  German  princes,  and  the  counter* 
scarp  cleared.  The  French  were  in  their  approaches  all  this  time. 
Then  the  English  fell  on  upon  the  half-moons,  and  immediately  the 
red-coats  were  on  the  top  of  them,  throwing  the  enemy  into  die 
moat,  and  turning  the  cannon  upon  the  town ;  thus  the  two  half- 
moons  were  speedily  taken.    After  the  manning  of  the  half>mooDi^ 
he  did  rally  all  the  English,  with  intention  to  lodge  them  upon  the 
counterscarp,  that  he  might  be  free  of  the  enemy's  shot  the  next 
morning ;  and  they  left  the  other  half-moon  for  Marshal  Turennc^s 
party,  which  was  even  before  their  approaches. 

Then  the  French  fell  on  upon  the  other  half-moon,  but  were 
beaten  off.  Itie  Major-general  considered,  that  that  half-moon 
would  gall  him  in  the  day-time,  and  therefore  did  speak  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  that  it  was  best  to  give  them  a  little  help ; 
the  red-coats  cried,  *  Shall  we  fall  on  in  order,  or  happy-go-lucky  f 
The  Major-general  said,  *  In  the  name  of  God,  at  it  happy-go-luclgr  ;r 
and  immediately  the  red-coats  fell  on,  and  were  on  the  top  of  it, 
knocking  the  enemy  down,  and  casting  them  into  the  moat  When 
this  work  was  done,  the  Miyor-general  lodged  the  English  on  the 
counterscarp ;  they  were  no  sooner  lodged,  but  Marshal  Turenne 
scrambled  over  the  ditches,  to  find  out  the  Major-general ;  and, 
when  he  met  with  him,  he  was  much  troubled  the  French  did  no 
better,  for  indeed  they  did  just  nothing.  Then  his  Excellency 
asked  the  Major-general,  to  go  to  his  approaches  to  refVesh  him* 
self;  but  the  Major-general  ^gged  his  pardon,  and  sipd,  '  He 
would  not  stir  from  his  post,  till  be  heard  a  drum  beat  a  parley, 
and  saw  a  white  flag  over  the  walls.'  Upon  that.  Marshal  Tiunentfe 
laughed  and  smiled,  and  said, '  lliey  would  not  be  at  that  ws  in 
six  days,  and  then  went  to  his  approaches,  and  sent  the  Major- 
general  three  or  four  dozen  bottles  of  rare  wine,  with  s^eral  dishes 
.^^^oW  meats  and' sweet-meats.  Within  two  hours  after  sun-risfioff, 
"^m  beat  a  ptfiffy,  and  a  white  flag  was  seen  over  the  wiuL 
t^idf-genml  <|irdeTed  a  lieutenant  with  a  file  of  ndusquetieii, 
^d  i^JMm  tSe  drnmmet,  Mid  \o  \^\tA^^<\\raft,  ^sid  catfjr 
^i^ht  to  Marshal  Tvttenne  \yi  ^  ^^^ttf^e^.    ^^cfio& 
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Turenne  came  immediately  with  the  drummer  s  message  to  the 
Major-general,  and  was  much  troubled  he  would  not  receive  the 
message  before  it  came  to  him.  The  Major-general  replied,  '  That 
that  was  very  improper,  his  Excellency  being  upon  the  place/  The 
message  was  to  this  effect,  '  That,  whereas  his  Excellency  had 
offered  them  honourable  terms  in  his  summons,  they  were  now 
willing  to  accept  of  them,  provided  they  might  have  their  charter, 
and  the^privil^es  of  the  city  preserved :  That  they  had  appointed 
four  of  their  commissioners,  to  treat  farther  with  four  commissioners 
from  his  Excellency.'  Marshal  Turenne  was  pleased  to  ask  the 
Major-general,  whether  he  would  be  one  of  the  commissioners; 
but  the  Major-general  begged  his  pardon,  and  desired  that  he 
might  abide  at  his  post,  till  such  time  as  the  city  was  surrendered 
up.  Immediately  then  bis  Excellency  sent  for  Count  Schomberg, 
and  three  other  commissioners,  and  gave  them  instructions  how  to 
treat  with  the  four  commissioners  from  the  enemy.  Just  as  Mar- 
shal Turenne  was  giving  the  commissioners  instructions.  Majors 
general  Morgan  3aid,  *  That  the  enemy  were  hungry,  so  that  they 
would  eat  any  meat  they  could  have;'  whereupon  his  Excellency 
smiled,  and  shortened  their  instructions,  and  sent  them  away. 
Within  half  an  hour,  the  commissioners  had  concluded, '  That  they 
should  have  the  city  charter  preserved,  and  that  they  were  to 
receive  a  French  garison  in,  and  the  Prince  de  Ligny  was  to  march 
out  with  all  his  forces  next  morning,  at  nine  of  the  clock,  with  one 
piece  of  cannon,  colours  flying,  bullet  in  mouth,  and  a  match 
lighted  at  both  ends,  and  to  have  a.  convoy  to  conduct  him  into  his 
own  territories.  Marshal  Turenne  was,  in  the  morning  betimes, 
with  several  noblemen  and  officers  of  the  army,  and  Major-general 
Morgan  attending  near  the  gate  for  the  Prince  de  Ligny's  comitig 
out.  The  Prince  having  notice  that  Marshal  Turenne  was  there, 
came  out  of  his  coach.  Marshal  Turenne,  being  alighted  off  from 
his  horse,  and  the  Major-general  Morgan,  at  both  their  meeting 
there  was  a  great  acclamation,  and  embracing  one  another.  After 
a  little  time.  Marshal  Turenne  told  the  Prince,  *  He  very  much  ad- 
mired, that  he  would  expose  his  person  to  a  garison  before  a  con- 
jquering  armv :'  The  Prince  de  Ligny  replied,  *  That,  if  Marshi^ 
Turenne  had  lefi,  his  English  in  England,  he  durst  have  exposed  his 
person  into  the  weakest  garison  the  King  of  Spain  had  in  Flanders ;' 
and  so  they  parted,  and  his  Excellency  marched  into  the  town 
with  a  French  garison,  and  the  Msgor-general  with  him.  So  soon 
as  the  garison  was  settled.  Marshal  Turenne  writ  his  letters  to  the 
French  King,  and  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal,  how  that  the  city  of 
Ypres  was  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  his  Majesty,  and  that  he 
was  possessed  of  it ;  and  that  Major-general  Morgan  was  instru- 
mental in  that  service,  and  that  the  English  did  wonders ;  and  sent 
the  intendant  of  the  army  with  his  letters  to  the  king  and  cardinal. 
Monsieur  Tallon,  the  iniendant,  returned  bads  from  the  King  and 
Cardinal  to  the  army  within  eight  days,  and  brought  a  compliment 
ie  Major-general  Morgan,  that  the  King  and  his  Eminence  the 
Ctfflioaldid  expect I0  see  him^atPatU,  YilQAn\utdlL^%Xj^\^^'^^'^ 
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quarters^  where  there  would  be  a  cupboard  of  plate  to  attend  Inm. 
Major-general  Morgan,  instead  of  going  for  his  capboard  of  plate^ 
went  for  England,  and  his  Majesty  of  France  had  nerer  the  khid- 
•ness  to  send  him  his  cupboard  of  plate:  so  that  this  is  the  reward 
that  Major-general  Morgan  hath  had  from  the  French  King  for  d 
bis  serrices  in  Trance  and  Flanders. 

Killed  at  the  battle  of  Dunkirk, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Fenwick,  two  captains,  one  lieutenant,  two 
ensigns,   two   seijeants,    thirty-two   sokliers;    and  about  twenty 
wound^. 

Killed  at  the  storming  of  Ypres, 
One  captain,  one  seijeant,  eight  private  soldiers,  about  Iwenty- 
Are  officers  of  thirty-five ;  and  about  six  soldiers  slightly  wounded, 
after  they  were  lodged  upon  the  counterscarp ;  Sir  Tliomas  Morg^ 
himself  slightly  hurt,  by  a  shot  in  the  calf  of  his  leg. 

For  Cknvper,  SfC.  tried  at  Hertford,  see  Vol  II.  p.  250  (when, 
h/  an  accidental  Error  of  a  Figure,  it  is  misplaced,) 
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IN    AEULtlON  TO   ITS   SITUATION^   FORTIFICATIONS,   GOYEBKMINT^ 

CUSTOMS,    AND   TRADE. 

BY  ONE  LATELY  COME  FROM  THENCE. 
[From  twenty. two  Pages  in  Quarto,  printed  at  London^  1700.] 


ST.  Sebastians^  in  the  province  of  Guiposcoa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Castile,  is  a  free  town,  in  mariner  of  a  republick ;  subject  to 
the  crown  of  Castile,  on  conditions  approved  on  by  the  kings  of 
Spain.     And  in  all  their  writings  they  stile  it, 

The  Most  Noble  and  ^ost  Loyal  City  of  St.  Sebastians. 

The,  kings  of  Spain  have  given  them  this  title  for  the  services 
they  did  the  crown,  in  their  wars  against  the  French  and  kings  bf 
Navarre. 

The  province  of  Guiposcoa  enjoys  great  privileges,  and  does  not 
obey  the  king's  orders,  when  that,  which  is  required  of  them,  is 
contrary  to  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  the  province,  which  is 
governed  thus : 

Every  year  there  is  a  convocation  or  assembly,  whither  every 
town  does  send  their  deputies  lo  cowccit.  ^SEivtB  ^elating  to  their 
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county  or  province.    Their  meeting  is  in  four  different  places  by 
turns,  and  they  are  called, 

St.  Sebastians,  Tolosa,  Aspeitiai  and  Ascoitia. 

The  head^  or  chief  of  such  as  are  chosen  for  the  governing  this 
province^  is  a  judge,  called  Corrigidor'*,  who  is  as  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  a  county,  or  intendant  of  a  province.  It  is  to  him  the  king 
sends  his  orders  to  be  executed  in  the  county.  Besides  this  Corri- 
gidor^  there  is  chosen,  for  the  governing  the  said  province,  a  de- 
putation, so  called  by  the  Spaniards,  consisting  of  several  repre- 
sentatives of  the  several  places  in  the  said  province,  who  have 
power  of  refusing  the  king's  orders  served  to  them  by  the  Corri- 
gidor,  if  any  such  orders,  or  'commission,  presented  them,  are 
against  the  rights  of  the  deputation,  or  places  whom  they  repre- 
sent ;  but  if  the  king's  commission,  or  orders  to  the  Corrigidor,  do 
not  contradict  the  rights  of  the  deputation,  they  let  him  put  them 
in  execution  to  the  full.     For  example. 

When  the  king  asks  of  the  said  province  to  supply  him  with  a 
certain  number  of  men,  either  landmen  or  seamen,  the  Corrigidor 
serves  the  king's  orders  to  the  province,  and  acquaints  the  deputa- 
tion ;  they  tell  him  they  are  a  free  people,  and  that  they  cannot 
obhge  any  inhabitant  to  leave  his  family  to  serve  the  king ;  but, 
when  they  find  that  the  demand  is  not  against  their  liberties  and 
rights,  they  are  so  civil  to  give  the  king  leave  to  order  a  drum  to 
be  beat,  and  they  will  not  oppose  it ;  otherwise  they  do  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Corrigidor,  Duke  Corsano,  a  few  years  ago,  who  re- 
quiring of  this  province  of  Guiposcoa,  and  in  particiilar  of  the 
city  of  St.  Sebastians,  some  things  contrary  to  their  privileges 
(which  I  shall  not  mention)  they  presented  their  Leij  secundo,  or 
charter,  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  with  orders  to  him 
in  four  hours  to  leave  the  province;  the  Duke  was  fain  to  scowr 
for  it. 

The  government  of  the  city  of  St.  Sebastians,  whose  magistrates 
are  chosen  once  a  year,  about  a  week  before  Christmas,  is  thus : 

There  are  about  an  hundred  electors,  who  must  be  qualified  as 
you  will  hear  hereafter,  for  no  body  can  be  of  the  government  of 
St.  Sebastians,  nor  of  the  province,  nor  indeed  of  th^  least  village, 
till  he  has  proved  his  higuidalquir,  viz.  that  he  is  noble. 

Their  magistrates  are  chosen  thus : 

There  is  a  great  silver  bowl,  into  which  are  put,  confusedly,  all 
the  electors  names ;  the  first  eight,  which  a  boy  (like  one  of  our 
blue-coat  boys)  takes  out,  are  those  who  are  to  be  Alcaijde,  Su- 
balcaijde,  and  Syndect,  i.  e.  magistrates  and  jurates  for  the  follow- 
ing year. 

These  eight  name,  every  one  of  them,  one  to  be  Alcaijde  and 
Subalcaijde ;  the  fiiwt  two  of  these  eight,  the  boy  takes  out,  are 
Alcagde  and  Subalcaijde;  the  first  Alcaijde,  the  second  Subal* 

•  JU  £•  Judge  or  Sheriff, 
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caijde,  and  fo  after  tbe  same  manner  of  tbe  Syndect  and  other 
officers. 

Notwithstanding  this  fair  way  of  chusing  their  magistrates,  there 
is  faction  and  interest  made  to  get  in  their  friends  into  the  magis- 
tracy. They  are  generally  very  poor,  despising  industry  and  arts  ; 
and  when  they  come  to  govern,  or  to  be  Alcaijde,  have  opportuni* 
ties  of  exacting  even  upon  their  own  people  as  well  as  strmngerSf 
and  which  they  make  no  scruple  of  doing  in  the  face  of  the  world. 
I  could  relate  several  particulars  to  my  knowledge,  but  that  I 
should  expose  them  too  much ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  hardly  be  be- 
liered  that  such  tricks  and  little  things  were  practised  in  Spaing 
where  every  one,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  value  themselTea 
on  their  families,  nobility,  and  punctilio's  of  honour. 

In  prder  to  be  thus  qualified  to  get  into  the  government  (as  I  said 
before) 

They  most  be  noble. 

Their  nobility  is  thus,  not  to  ha?e  had  any  of  their  kindred  a 
Jew,  Moor,  Turk,  or  Heretick. 

And,  Ito  prove  this,  the  person,  that  would  be  of  the  government, 
presents  a  request  to  the  province  of  Guiposcoa,  in  which  is  ex* 
plained  his  intention,  and  asks  to  be  a  Cavallero  Dillegenzero  *, 
viz.  that  his  birth  and  Restate  may  be  enquired  into,  in  oraer  to  his 
being  made  a  nobleman. 

The  province  or  town  orders  their  Syndect,  whose  business  it  is 
to  enquire  into  his  family  (and  for  which  he  has  a  pistole  a  day)  to 
go  to  the  place  of  his  birth  along  with  him,  and  there  take  tioth 
private  as  well  as  publick  informations  of  his  femily^  which  after" 
wards  he  reports  to  the  province  or  magistrates  of  the  place,  whert 
such  a  one  would  be  of  the  government.  If  the  report  is  allbwedj^ 
the  Cavallero  Dillegenzero  is  declared  noble. 

Besides  these  qualifications  already  mentioned, 

There  is  one  yet  very  remaikable,  and  without  it,  if  they  were 
descended  from  Cassar's  or  AchilWs  racci  they  cannot  be  noble; 

VIZ. 

If  they  live,  or  are  to  live  in  town,  they  must  have  a  house  cf 
their  own,  or  else  they  must'  have  land  enough  in  the  province 
whereon  they  have  two  thousand  apple-trees,  or  whereon  they  may 
raise  two  thousand  apple-trees,  and  then  the  Cavallero  Dilligenzero 
is  admitted,  or  made  capable  of  being  admitted  into  the  govern- 
ment    No  man  can  be  noble  by  his  wife,  or  by  her  estate. 

The  town  of  St.  Sebastians  is  seated  on  the  south  side,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  a  high  hill  of  free-stone,  in  a  square  form ;  the  town  is 
hid  by  the  hill,  as  you  make  towards  the  land,  and  is  not  to  be 
8%en,  till  you  are  in  the  road. 

There  are  two  gates,  that  of  the  Peer,  and  the  other  that  is 
called  the  Passag^^ate,  from  which,  goes  a  roieid  to  PassagOf  ft 

*  A  tftndicUite  tux  mhoiMwnNkA  tm^^iasBi. 
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noble  harbour.  ^Thei'e  is  a  born-work  with  a  ravelin  before  it,  that 
covers  the  Passage-Gate,  and  but  very  ordinary,  and  in  ill  repair, 
and  out  of  all  due  proportion. 

The  castle  upon  the  top  of  the  hill  stands  prettily,  a  noble  pro- 
spect from  it  all  along  that  pare  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  frAm  Cape 
Martinchauco  to  Arkason  and  Cape  Britton  in  France.  The  going 
up,  or  access  to  this  castle,  is  difficult,  which  adds  to  the  strength  of 
it,  and,  I  think,  all  that  can  be  said  justly  of  this  castle  is  this. 
Although  the  Spaniards  are  extreme  protid  of  it,  and  quote  you 
Charlequin,  who  said  in  praise  of  it  (if  you  will  believe  thdni)  that, 
if  he  should  lose  all  Spain,  and  had  only  the  castle  of  St.  Sebastians, 
he  would  recover  it. 

The  castle  was  blown  up  by  the  magazine's  taking  fire,  but  is  now 
rebuilt,  and  in  good  repair.  All  the  water  in  the  ca^^tle  is  rain- 
water, which  is  conveighed  into  a  well  by  leaden  pipes  from  the 
roof  of  the  guard-room,  and  bnrracks,  which  are  indeed  very  fine, 
and  capable  of  lodging  two  thousand  men  conveniently. 

The  garison  at  present  consists  of  a  serjtiant  and  six  men,  which 
by  detachment  from  the  i!nain  guard  (which  does  not  consist  of 
above  twelve,  besides  a  governor,  captain,  lieutenant,  and  ensign)  * 
is  relieved  every  day  by  the  like  number,  ^nd  by  sometimes  a  lesser. 
The  soldiers  are  all  beggars,  and,  if  a  stranger  refuses  to  give  them 
something,  they  contrive  to  do  him  mischief. 

There  are  two  platforms  mounted  with  guns,  I  suppose  designed 
to  secure  the  harbour,  and  play  on  ships  that  would  force  them- 
selves into  the  road.  They  are  too  high  to  be  of  any  use  to  them, 
as  well  as  the  castle  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  there  is  a  hill  called  St.  Claire« 
where  there  was,  three  months  ago,  a  hermit  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis,  who  tells  twenty  legends  and  stories,  and  helps  to  fill  the 
casks  with  wine.  As  he  must  live  by  begging,  so  the  poor  old  fellow 
will  be  every  day  as  drunk  as  a  beggar;  for  this  reason,  they  say,^ 
they  turned  him  out  of  his  cell,  but  it  is  rather  believed  it  was  to 
make  room  for  one  that  is  now  there,  a  gentleman  of  a ,  consider- 
able estate  in  the  kingdom  of  Castile.  For  reasons,  he  has  his  estate 
taken  from  him,  and  is  confined  to  this  island  as  a  hermit,  to  beg 
his  bread  for  fourteen  years,  and  then  returns  to  his  estate  again ; 
the  church  and  clergy  enjoy  his  estate  in  the  mean  time. 

All  that  die  hereticks  are  buried  here ;  when  the  corpse  is  carried 
out  of  town  to  be  wafled  over  to  this  island  to  be  buried,  the  mub 
of  men  and  women  follow,  insulting  over  the  corpse,  crying  aloud, 
*  He  goes  to  Hell.'  The  hermit  has  Uie  benefit  of  the  ground.on 
his  island,  and  sells  it  as  he  thinks  fit. 

To  give  the  clergy  their  due,  they  are  not  so  troublesome  to 
strangers  when  they  are  sick  and  dying,  although  hereticks,  with 
their  extreme  unction  and  wafers,  as  in  France. 

The  coming  into  the  road,  and  over  the  Bar  of  St.  Sebastians,  ii 
difficult,  unless  with  a  leading  wind,  a  great  rock  lying  under  water 
in  the  middle  of  the  Bar. 
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But,  to  run  no  hazard^  the  pilots  will  force  themselves  on  botrd 
of  you ;  which  is  commendable  enough,  if  it  was  not  on  design  to 
impose  upon  you,  and  make  one  pay  what  they  please,  and  no 
help  for  it,  nor  no  justice  done,  if  yon  complain..  The  consul  and 
merchant  strangers,  residing  at  St.  Sebastians,  have  brought  them 
to  some  better  reason,  and  to  composition,  but,  for  all  that,  it  is 
still  as  they  please.  Every  fisherman  looks  upon  himself  as  good  as 
Signior  Alcaijde  himself:  so  that  a  man  must  sit  down  under  aD 
affronts  and  hardships,  and  be  quiet. 
,  Their  way  of  living  at  St.  Sebastians. 

People  that  are  of  the  better  sort,  and  distinguishable,  aft» 
having  enjoyed  the  musick  of  serenading  a  little  before  day,  they 
set  up  and  drink  chocolate,  without  which  they  will  not  stir  sibroad 
if  their  house  was  on  fire ;  then  they  take,  both  men  and  Women, 
a  great  deal  of  pains  with  their  hair,  dress  themselves,  and  go  to 
church ;  they  and  their  priests  understand  what  they  pray  to  God 
for  much  alike,  for  not  one  in  twenty  of  their  clergy  understand! 
Latin. 

After  mass  the  men  go  to  the  Peer,  where  they  tarry  till  eleven 
^of  the  clock ;  then  they  go  to  the  middle  of  the  town,  called  the 
Four  Comers,  where  they  stay  till  twelve ;  after  it  has  struck,  if  it 
was  to  save  the  town,  tbiy  would  not  stay  a  minute  longer,  and 
oftentimes  break  off  in  the  middle  of  a  story  or  sentence,  to  go 
•  home  to  their  Olio.  The  first  thing  presented  at  their  tables  is  a 
chocolate  cup  of  soop,  or  the  gravy  of  meat  boiled,  and  bread 
crumbled  into  it,  served  upon  earthen  platters;  then  comes  the 
roast  meat,  then  the  boiled,  and  at  last  the  des^l. 

They  give  this  rea^^n  for  bringing  the  roast  meat  before  the 
boiled  (which  seems  plausible  enough).  The  best  of  the  boiled  meat, 
say  they,  is  in  the  broth,  and  there  is  more  substance  and  nou- 
rishment in  the  roast  than  the  boiled ;  for  that  reason,  this  would 
pass, '  if  they  did  not  spoil  their  roast  meat  and  fowl,  by  over-doing 
of  them,  and  roasting  them  dry  as  they  do  their  boiled  meat,  by 
boiling  it  to  pieces. 

But  most  people  think  it  is  rather  in  opposition  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  for  they  shew  it  almost  in  every  little  thing  else.  Cyder  they 
have  cheap,  and  abundance  of  sweet  apples,  very  large,  all  round 
the  country.  The  com  of  the  country  is  Indian  corn,  and  no 
other.  With  wheat  they  are  supplied  from  the  Sound,  and  some- 
times from  Barbary,  and  often  from  England.  They  have  been  so 
hard  put  to  it  this  last  year,  that  they  have  been  forced  to  make 
bread  of  chesnuts,  which  is  the  reason  they  are  prohibited  to  be 
exported.  They  have  extraordinary  good  rabbits  of  Navarret,  and 
wild-fowl  plenty ;  their  pigeons  are  much  esteemed,  and  their  red 
partridges  of  Arragon  are  excellent  and  large. 

Fish  they  have  plenty,  and  of  good  sorts,  if  they  will  be  at  the 
pains  to  catch  it;  and  if  the  sea  (which  with  a  north-west  blowing 
wind  flies  high  on  the  Bar,  and  even  up  almost  to  the  top  of  the 
Mand  St.  Claire,  about  six  hundred  feet)  will  permit.  The  sea  dften« 
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times  in  the  harbour  flies  to  the  top  of  the  walls  forty  feet  high  and 
more. 

When  the  fishermen  come  from  sea  with  their  boats,  their  wives 
are  sitting  on  the  Peer  with  their  husbands  ciokes  and  long  spada's, 
or  long  rapiers.  The  husband  walks  in  state  into  the-  town,  and  his 
wife  carries  the  basket  of  fish  on  her  head  to  the  market-place  and 
sells  them.  Billingsgate  language  and  noise  is  nothing  to  what  the 
fishermen  and  apple-women  make  at  St.  Sebastians ;  they  are  al- 
ways quarrelling^  and  will  cuif  heartily,  and  will  not  be  friends 
under  a  week.  Their  common  language  is  Basque,  which  is  as 
much  different  from  Spanish  as  Welch  from  English. 

Their  houses  are  lofty  and  stately,  only  covered  with  pan-tiles ; 
and  because  of  great  unexpected  squalls  of  wind,  which  happen 
here  often,  they  lay  great  stones  on  the  pan -tiles  to  keep  them  fast. 
Sometimes  both  stones  and  pan-tiles  are  fetched  down  by  storms  of 
wind,  and,  their  streets  being  narrow,  it  is  dangerous  then  to  walk 
in  them.  Their  rooms  are  large,  and  there  is  only  one  chimney  in 
a  h6use  of  five  rooms  of  a  floor,  and  four  or  five  stories  high,  and 
that  at  the  top  of  the  house.  They  live  all  winter  in  the  upper 
stories,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  lower  rooms  in 
summer.  It  is  very  hot  here;  the  reflexion  of  the  sun  from  the 
castle-hill  on  one  hand,  and  from  the  sand  in  the  vale  on  the  other, 
is  the  cause  that  it  is  hotter  here  than  in  many  jplaces  of  a  more 
southern  latitude.  Their  beds  are  finely  carved  and  gilt,  but  very 
hard  to  lie  on ;  their  curtains  are  of  linnen  Vaced  at  every  half-yard 
broad,  but  not  wide  enough  to  draw  round  the  bed  ;  they  hav^  few 
or  no  glass  windows,  only  lattices,  their  beds  stand  all  in  alcoves. 

Merchant  strangers,  unless  married  with  a  Spanish  woman>  have 
not  the  liberty  to  hire  houses,  but  must  get  one  of  the  town  to  hire 
them,  and  live  in  it  with  him,  and  they  generally  go  snacks  with 
the  merchants  in  their  profits. 

From  dinner  they  go  to  sleep  till  two  op  three,  and  then  go  out 
of  town  between  the  Horn-work  and  the  Townrwall.  There  they 
tarry  all  the  afternoon,  either  playing,  or  looking  on  those  that  play 
at  tennis  and  ninepins :  their  tennis-court  is  in  the  open  air>  and 
rough  paved,  yet  tliey  are  very  expert  in  tossing  the  ball. 

In  the  winter  they  pass  their  time  till  eight  of  the  clock  at  night 
in  {Private  houses/  or  at  an  assembly,  where  every  one,  that  comes 
in,  pays  sixpence.  He  may  either  pick  up  a  party  to  play  at  cards, 
or  sit  and  see  others  play  and  talk,  and  call  for  three  or  four  glasses 
of  wine.  If  they  stay  beyond  eight,  the  mayor  sends  his  algosins, 
and  makes  money  of  the  company,  as  well  as  of  him  that  enter- 
tains  them  after  such  an  hour.  Sometimes  the  clock  strikes  eight, 
when  it  is  but  seven,  if  the  mayor  wants  a  little  money. 

The  men  are  very  tight  in  their  Spanish  garb,  their  long  spada's, 
their  silk  stockings  and  slashed  shote.  The  women,  modestly  and 
odiy  attired,  all  of  them  go  vailed,  their  vails  being  viery  large,  • 
gathered  at  the  bottom  in  such  a  manner,  that,  as  they  waUi:,  their 
vails  sit  as  full  blown  about  them,  as  the  sails  of  a  shv^>  V^^^^\%.>^^ 
wind.  Hieir  petticoats  are  proporUoua^Ae^  ^xA  ^Qcift  \»i^*^>  ^""^^^ 
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generally  all  sit  on  the  ground  or  floor,  have  such  an  address,  whea 
they  sit  down  to  fling  their  petticoats  out  in  a  round,  that,  modestly 
speaking,  they  take  up  more  room  than  any  milstone  in  England 
does  in  circumference,  and  the  wind  gathered  under  their  coati^ 
by  the  turn  they  make,  is  so  long  getting  out,  that,  by  degrees,  as 
their  coats  full,  they  find  a  cool  breese  that  is  very  refreshing  to 
them,  in  so  hot  a  climate.  They  seldom  stir  abroad,  the  b^ter 
sort,  but  to  church,  and  even  not  then  without  a  great  deal  of 
jealousy  of  an  ill-natured  husband  ;  they  have  pretty  faces,  black 
eyes,  and  would  look  about  them,  as  women  do,  in  other  countries, 
if  they  durst. 

The  priests  are  the  only  happy  men  that  enjoy  the  ladies  com- 
pany, Who  are  about  eighty  in  all.  Their  revenue  is  but  small; 
they  live  merry  lives  ;  eat  and  drink  of  the  best,  in  private  houses, 
where  they  are  always  welcome;  few  or  none  of  them,  but  have 
three  or  four  children,  and  no  reflexion  on  them. 

When  a  priest  would  lie  with  a  woman,  he  absolves  her  from  the 
great  scruple,  women  make  of  whoredom's  being  ^  great  sin.  He 
tells  her,  he  will  take  that  sin  to  himself.  As  for  the  other  scruple,  - 
diat  women  have  of  losing  their  reputation  and  spoiling  their  for* 
tunes,  there  is  no  such  thing  amongst  them ;  for,  if  a  man  gets  a 
woman^with  child,  that  does  not  pass  for  a  prostitute,  he  is  only  to 
keep  the  child,  and  give  the  wench  a  portion  (if  she  has  nothing 
of  her  own),  who  marries  and  is  not  a  bit  the  worse  looked  upon. 

Women  have  another  advantage  in  this  country ;  for,  after  they 
are  contracted  and  all  matters  settled,  and  the  day  of  marriage 
agreed  on,  she  has  the  liberty  to  desire  her  bridegroom  to  come 
and  shew  himself  a  man :  and  if  she  does  not  find  him  to  her 
satisfaction,  the  contract  is  void>  and  she  is  a  good  maid  still. 
'  They  bring  up  some  of  their  young  women  to  play  on  the 
Spanish  harp  ;  for  which  they  let  their  nails  grow  so  long,  that  it 
looks  strangely. 

Tliey  do  not  allow  of  any  bawdy-houses ;  but  ev^ry  street,  in  a 
dark  night,  serves  their  turn,  and  be  must  look  to  himself  that 
disturbs  them,  or  spoils  sport. 

Every  Sunday  and  holiday,  the  ordinaiy  sort  of  them  hare  a 
dance  on  the  market-place,  thus : 

There  are  three  drums  and  pipes ;  the  drum-major  who  has  the 
biggest  drum,  which  is  about  the  bigness  of  a  child's  drum,  i§  the 
common  hangman.  There  they  whistle  with  one  hand,  and  beat 
their  drums  with  the  other,  till  there  is  a  ring  made,  when  one  of 
the  nimblest  of  the  fellows  goes  into  the  middle  of  the  ring,  shews 
his  activity,  takes  out  of  the  ring  a  wench,  she  her  mate,  and  so  it 
goes  round ;  the  first  fellow  le^  the  brandle,  and  all  dance  and 
shew  their  parts  for  an  hour.  The  coopers,  who  are  numerous 
here,  on  St.  AndrewVDay,  l^eir  patron,  go  a  maskquerading  all 
day,  and  play  twenty  tricks  ridiculous  enough,  and  would  not  woik 
that  day  for  any  reward,  but  they  make  it  up  at  other  times,  for 
^  are  at  work  before  day. 
'be  coiijntry  all  rotund  ab<yan&&  vtVlYi  oQk>  ^^^\  ^ot  ^\&%Utfesr 
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and  chesnut  trees^  of  which  they  make  the  hoops  for  casks ;  there 
is  also  a  great  numherof  casks  made  in  the  country^  and  at  Pas- 
sage, and  brought  to.  St.  Sehastians  empty  on  mules. 

There  is,  near  to  the  town,  th^  convent  of  St.  Austin,  a  nunnery 
of  women,  where  there  is  to  be  seen  the  corpse  of  a  woman  dead  ' 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  Her  arms,  legs,  and  face  appear  as  fult,  as  if 
she  had  been  buried  but  yesterday ;  she  looks  tawny,  and  I  betieve 
has  been  served  mummy-like.  When  they  were  digging  the  founda- 
tion of  this  monastery,  they  found  this  corpse,  which  they  pray  to. 

The  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  iron,  wine,  and  oil. 

Their  iron-mills  are  near  to  the  town,  and  their  iron  bars  are 
brought  to  the  town  on  horses  or  mules,  on  crooksaddles,  to  the 
publick  magazine,  which  is  under  the  town  hall ;  where  constant 
attendance  is  given  for  receiving  them  oiit  of  the  country,  and 
delivering  and  weighing  them  to  the  buyer.  Our  tin-men  in» 
Cornwall  are  here  supplied  with  their  stamps,  and  other  utensils 
for  the  carrying  on  their  work. 

All  other  merchandises,  except  iron,  are  drawn  on  sledges,  by 
two  oxen,  in  and  out  of  the  town. 

They  deal  somewhat  in  train-oil  and  whale-bone;  They  have 
some  ships  that  go  to  the  northward  a  whale-fishing ;  besides,  they 
catch  some  in  sight  of  the  castle;  and  in  order  to  this,, some 
months  in.  the  3rear,  they  hire  a^man  that  looks  out  continually 
from  the  top  of  the  hill,  betwixt  St.  Sebastians  and  Passage,  who, 
when  he  sees  a  whale  or  bottle-nose,  makes  a  sign  to  the  castle; 
the  centinel,  from  the  castle,  advertises,  by  his  bell,  the  town; 
immediately  the  fishermen  upon  that  go  forth  to  the  prey.  There 
was  a  bottle-nose  about  the  bigness  of  that  which  was  brought  up 
to  Greenwich,  brought  into  St.  Sebasdans  in  November  last,  out  of 
whom  they  got  a  great  quantity  of  that  which  they  call  sperma 
ceti ;  the  flesh  was  boiled  to  oil. 

They  have  also  some  trade  to  Newfoundland,  but  with  that  sort 
of  fish,  Cabelau  they  call  it,  they  are  better  supplied  from  other 
nations  than  by  their  own  ships. 

The  great  quantity  of  pilchards,  caught  on  the  coast  of  Galicia, 
is  a  mighty  help  to  this  part  of  Spain;  of  which  they  are  great 
lovers,  and  are  in  more  esteem  with  them  than  herrings. 

But  the  more  remarkable  trade  of  the  town  at  present,  and  that 
which  brings  most  money  to  the  town,  is  the  wine  trade. 

The  late  war  with  France,  from  whence  we  were  supplied  with 
their  excellent  Grave  Medoc  and  Pontack  wines,  occasioned  our  Par- 
liament to  put  such  a  great  duty  on  French  wines,  and  other  liquors 
of  the  growth  of  France,  that  miercharnts  have  looked  out  how  to 
be  supplied  otherwise,  that  they  may  pay  easier  duties;*  and, 
luckily,  they  have  lieht  upon  a  spot  of  ground,  called  the  Spanish 
Navarre,  of  which  Fampelone,  AUitas,  and  Villa  Franca  are  the 
chief  towns,  that  afibrd  us  as  good  wines  as  any  French  wines  ;^ 
and  the  Spaniards  of  late  both  at  St.  Sebastians,  Passage,  Fonta- 
rabia,  and  Guitaria,  finding  such  a  demand  for  wineft,  %»!i  «^\sl^* 
datable  profit  by  t\ma,  have  improYed  t\it\t  irnMs^i vAa^  Xft  ik^  ^i^^a^- 
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a  degree,  both  in  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  ^^>od  wines,  that 
their  improvement  equals,  if  not  exceeds  that  of  Portugal ;  which, 
before  the  war,  was  not  able  to  furnish  us  with  above  three  or  four 
hundred  pipes  in  a  year,  and  now  there  are  above  ten  thousand 
pipes  a  year  imported  from  thence,  which  appears  from  the 
custom-house  books. 

This  will  not  be  allowed  by  some,  but  it  i%  very  true.  One  shall 
see  at  St.  Sebastians  mules  by  hundreds,  loaden  with  wine  in  hog- 
skins  ;  three  skins  upon  a  mule,  containing  ten  gallons  each,  come 
every  day  into  town,  Sunday  not  excepted.  All  this  is  unloaden  in 
the  magazines  and  sorted,  and  next  day  put  iqto  casks ;  the  mules 
carry  away  the  empty  skins  into  the  country  for  more. 

This  is  not  only  done  at  St.  Sebastians,  but  also  at  Fontarabia, 
Passage,  and  Guitaria.  From  these  places  they  come  to  St.  Sebas- 
tians in  barques  and  barcelongo's,  because  of  the  conveniency  of 
sea-carriage,  ii^  casks,  and  are  lodged  in  merchants  cellars  ready 
for  the  buyer. 

The  truth  of  all  this  is  so  well  known  in  England,  from  the  care 
the  commissioners  of  the  customs  took,  in  sending  over  two  of  their 
officers  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  it,  and  from  some  tryals  at  the 
Exchequer  bar,  that  it  cannot  be  further  questioned. 

Besides,  for  all  wines  shipped  off  from  St.  Sebastians,  the  masters 
of  ships  are  obliged  to  take  certificates  from  the  mayor  and  consul, 
as  a  sufficient  testimony  that  their  wines  are  of  the  growth  of 
Navarre,  in  his  Catholick  Majesty's  dominions,  given  under  the 
great  seal  of  the 

Most  noble  ^nd  Most  Loyal  City  of  St.  Sebastians. 

And  undersigned  by  their  sworn  master  cooper,  Siguier  Nicola 
and  his  assistants,  that  the  very  casks  are  made  by  them. 


A  LIST  OF  THE 

MONASTERIES,  NUNNERIES,  AND  COLLEGES, 

BELONGING  TO  THE  ENGLISH  PAPISTS  IN  SEVERAL  POPISH  COUNTRIES 

BEYOND  SEA. 

Poblished  to  inform  the  People  of  £Dgland,  of  the  Measures  taken  by  the 
Popish  Party  for  the  re-establishing  of  Popery  in  these  Nations.  In  a  Letter 
to  a  Member  of  Parliament.  {From  eight  Pages  Quarto,  London;  printed 
in  1700.] 


/ 


SIR, 
FII^D  that  your  honourable  House  is  fully  sensible  of  the  dan- 
gerous consequence  of  tYie  uwio^^^t^  ^^  "^^v^^YaNA  ^xnn>\x^t  us  by 
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your  present  proceedings;  and  to  add  what  I  can  to  your  know- 
ledge concerning  Papists,  I  have  here  sent  you  a  list  of  the  semi- 
naries and  religious  houses  abroad,  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the 
English  Papists.  I  cannot  assure  you  the  tist  is  perfect,  believing 
there  are  many  more  that  have  slipped  my  knowledge,  but  what  I 
here  send  you  is  known  to  be  true. 

Lisbon.  ' 

1.  Here  is  a  cc^lege  of  secular  English  priests,  ib  number  about 
forty.  ^ 

2.  Here  fs  also  a  monastery  of  English  nuns  *,  of  the  order  of  St. 
Bridget;  their  community  thirty. 

3.  Also  a  convent  of  Irish  Dominican  friars,  in  number  sixteen  f  • 

4.  Also  Dominican  nuns  ;{:  of  the  same  country. 

5.  With  a  college  of  secular  Irish  priests,  under  the  government  of 
Portuguese  Jesuits,  in  number  about  thirteen. 

Valladolid  in  Spain. 
Twelve  secular  priests,  under  the  government  of  Spanish  Jesuits. 
An  English  Jesuit  is  the  minister  §  in  the  house,  and  is  next  to 
the  rector. 

Madrid. 

1 .  An  English  college,  under  the  gorernment  of  Spanisli  Jesuits. 
An  Englishman  is  the  minister  in  the  house,  in  number  eight. 

2.  A  Sqots  and  Irish  college. 

Sevil. 
An  English  college,  und^r  the  government  of  Spanish  Jesuits. 

St.  Lucar. 
A  smalt  college  ||  of  English,  called,  St.  George's. 

Bilboa. 
A  house  whereof  father  Anthony  is  chief. 

Paris. 

1.  In  the  Feaubourge  St.  Jacques,  is  a  convent  of  English  Bene- 
dictine monks,  they  are  in  number  twenty-four. 

2.  A  monastery  of  visitation  nuns,  otherwise  Blue  Nuns,  number 
twenty. 

3.  A  monastery  of  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine.     The  nuns 
are  in  number  sixty,  the  pensioners  as  many  more. 

4.  A  monastery  of  Benedictine  nuns,  in  number  thirty. 

5.  A  college  of  Irish  secular  priests,  called  Montacute  College. 

6.  A  college  of  Scots  secular  priests. 

* 

•  These  nans  call  their  nonnery,  Ston-Honse,  and  pretend  to  be  originally  tnuis. 

J  sorted  from  the  ancient  monastery  of  Bridgettan  naos,  at  Sion-Hoase,  |iear  Richmond 
n  Surrey.    To  which  they  lay  claim,  when  time  shall  serve, 
t  Now  increased  to  double  the  number. 

}  These  nuns  arie  situated  at  Bethlem,  about  three  miles  from  lislxNi. 
$  Confessor. 

n  This  was  originally  an  hospital  belonging  to  the  English  factory,  and  aAsmvebik 
turned  into  a  coUege,  bat  now  it  taw  only  one  prlost  ia  iU  ^^^^ 
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7.  Near  Paris  a  convent  of  English  discalced>  alias  barelegged, 
Carmelite  friars. 

Doway. 

1.  A  collefjre  of  seoular  priests  and  students,  in  number  about  one 
hundred  and  fi^«v. 

2.  A  convent  of  Benedictine  monks,  in  number  twenty-fite. 

3.  A  colleg^e  in  the  conveut  of  English  youths,  they  have  been 
known  to  be  fifly-nine. 

4.  A  convent  of  Franciscan  friars,  iu  number  sixty. 
6.  A  Scots  college  of  Jesuits. 

Blois  in  France. 
A  nunnery. 

Pontois  in  France. 
A  monasteiy  of  Benedictine  nuns,  under  the  direction  of  the  Je- 
suits*. 

Dunkirk. 

1.  A  monastery  of  Benedictine  nuns,  commonly  called  the  rich 
Dames,  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesaits. 

2.  A  monastery  of  poor  Clares. 

Gravdin. 
A  mcmaatery  of  English  poor  Clares. 

Flanders. 
A  monastery  of  discalced,  alias  bare-legged,  Carmelite  nuns. 
Two  other  monasteries  of  Augustine  nuns. 

At  Bumham  near  Brussels. 
A  convent  of  Dominican  friars,  founded  by  Cardinal  Howard. 

Near  that, 
A  monastery  of  English  Dominican  nuns. 

Near  that, 
A  convent  of  Carmelite  friars. 

Ares  in  Flanders^ 
A  monastery  of  poor  Clares. 

Lovaine. 
!•  A  college  of  Dominican  friars. 
2.  A  college  of  Irish  Capuchins. 

Nieuport  in  Flanders. 
A  convent  of  Carthusian  monks  f,  in  number  twelve. 

Cambray. 
A  monastery  of  Benedictine  nuns,  under  direction  of  the  monks  of 
the  same  order,  in  number  thirty. 

•  Vi«.  Having  Jesaits  for  their  confessors,  &c.  ^ 

tWho  pretend  a  title  to  the  Cbarter-Honse,  London,  and  All  its  ^states,  when  fever 
^^  can  Uy  bold  of  a  PoplBh  gov«rBm«ii\  in  Eni^laiid. 
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Liege. 

1.  A  monastery  of  Canonesses  Regulars  of  the  order  of  St«  Austin. 

2.  A  college  «f  Buglish  Jc»uilB»  c^iwistiiig  of  •oi:  hundred  and 
eighty. 

Ghent. 

1 .  A  college  of  Jesuits,  in  tuumber  «ix. 

2.  A  nunnery. 

Bridges.  • 
1  •  A  monastery  of  nuns  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francifli,  in  number 

thirty. 
2.  A  monastery  of  Augustine  nuns. 

St.  Omcrs. 
A  college  of  Jesuits  about  ibirty  *,  -wkh  one  hundred  and  eighty 
English  scholars. 

Lanspnng  in  Germany^ 
An  abbey  of  Benedictine  ifionk^  with  a  lord  abbcft,  in  number 
thirty. 

Deiulward  in  Lorrain. 
A  conyenft  t]f  Benedictine  monks,  in  number  sixteen,  x 


1.  A  osUeg^frf'Sficidar  pnestiiifidBrit^e  govaiMucntofliig  Bngbdk 
JesvitS'^* 

2.  A  Scats  ccfie^. 

By  this  account  it  appeatsifaAt  there  are  fijfty-one  religious  houMi 
maintained  at  the  charge  <^the  English  Papist^  which  carries  v«at 
sums  of  money  yearly  out  of  the  nation,  and  xetucus  aothing  in 
lieu  thereof,  l>ut  a  aort  of  vermin,  that  are  a  common  auaaace  to 
churdi  and  state.  The  methods^  bow  to  pceyent  this  growing  evit, 
are  left  to  the  igreat  wisdom  of  your  honourable  house. 

'     I  am,  Sir,  yours,  iw. 

^  Upon  the  esUbliflhmcSDt  of  tbe  luinae. 

t  Tms  crtl^fc  tatf  flomWhed  veiy  madb  ^fhAc  ycsrt* 


VOU  X*  V  { 


r  «^  T 


A  I*5COt't»E  or  SEA4H)BrfS*; 

««5CI?ALLy  OF  TH£  POW  a5D  HAVE3f  OF  DOVER 


fC'iK  Chartfli  dM  dMnod^    5«Per  beiue  aads  osbticfeL    ftiirtai  m  rrOlL 


T'y  /!($  £igi/  IkmcwMi  tie  £ari  ^  Rmmtuy,  Lmi  Wftrdtm  ^  tit 

Lmqmt  Pc9tt,  i^c, 
MY  LORD, 
^ff^HE  poMiftber  of  tfaU  djBCoone  ka*  od  ocker  i^tiic  of  kk  ad- 
Jl  dreiH  to  yoor  Lordifup,  tiutu  that  tbe  3cii^  nay  iccme  fv»- 
teetion  from  tome  poirerfbl  hand,  bj  whidi,  being  ihclfatjil  in  iu 
ia4S»e]r  IraM  tbebbiUof  aMleroleBCeCwkkkwilUavfiiaai^^ 
eMmer»  Ibaii  one)  it  ma j  have  kare  to  itrike  rool,  aad  fnv  to 
fCrengitli  enoogb  to  be  abSe  to  stand  akoe.  Tbe  adbyed  BUter 
teem*  to  beloi^  to  joor  Lordtbip^  io  propnetj,  as  joo  aic  Lord 
Warden  of  tbe  Cmqne  Ports ;  and  tbe  palrona^  of  so  noble  aad 
national  a  project  coold  be  claimed  no  idiere  so  figbtlbllT  as  from 
your  Lordship,  who  being  eqoall  j  great  by  Inrtb,  power,  die  ftfoar 
of  your  prince,  and  the  lore  of  your  country,  I  could  not  withsund 
tbe  justice  of  making  this  oUation  of  my  doty  and  good  wishes  to 
your  Lordship,  by  thus  tendering. it  to  yoar  election  to  be  the 
father  and  protector  of  so  needful  and  magnificent  a  work,  abound- 
ing in  publick  honour,  safety,  and  emolament,  whereby  you  may 
consign  your  name  to  posterity,  by  a  monument  more  durable,  and 
of  greater  dignity  than  the  records  and  patents  of  your  ancestors, 
or  the  statues  of  antiquity. 

Tbe  manuscript  fell  casually  into  my  hands  during  the  last 
session  of  Pariiament,  which  being  relished  by  such  worthy  mem- 
bers of  that  honourable  body  as  I  had  an  opportunity  to  impart  it 
to,  I  thought  I  coold  not  do  a  more  grateful  office  to  my  country, 
than  to  be  the  means  of  its  publication,  for  which  freedom  I  ask  the 
author's  pardon,  as  I  do  your  Lordship's  for  the  presumption  of  this 
dedication ;  who  am. 

Your  Lordship's  most  humble  and  dutiful  servant. 

A  brief  Discourse,  declaring  how  honourahle  and  profitable  to  your 

^most  Excellent  Majesty,  and  haw  necessary  and  commodiousfor  your 

Btalm,  the  making  (f  Dover,  Haioen  shall  be,  and  in  what  sort, 

~kt$  is  th%  09th  number  la  the  ciU^ocae  oi  ^vm'iflDl^tVkV&^OBAlSLMMton.  Ubrarf. 
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V)hai  least  Charges  in  greatest  Perfection  the  same  may  be  accom  - 
plished, 

THERE  is  no  one  thing,  most  renowned  sovereign,  of  greater 
necessity  to  maintain  the  honour  and  safety  of  this  your  Majesty's 
realm,  than  by  aU  convenient  means  to  increase  navigation,  ship- 
ping, and  mariners,  these  being  a  strength  in  time  of  war;  and  in 
time  of  peace,  members  most  profitable  and  comnrtodlous. 

But  this  can  neither  be  had,  increased,  nor  maintained,  if,  first, 
sure  harbours  be  not  provided,  as  a  safe  receptacle  to  receive  and 
guard  them  from  storms,  enemies,  &c. 

This  hath  moved  that  industrious  nation  of  the  Low  Countries  in 
Holland,  Zealand,  and  Flanders,  where,  by  reason  of  their  sandy  . 
coast,  though  God  hath  scarcely  in  any  place  allowed  them  any 
good  havens  natural,  yet,  seeing  the  necessity  and  commodity  of 
harbours,  they  have,  without  regard  of  any  charges  or  travel,  with 
infinite  expences,  made  many  havens  artificial,  even  in  such  places 
as  nature  denied  them  all  the  hopes  of  help ;  whereby  we  see  they 
have  drawn  such  intercourse  and  traffick,  both  of  foreij?n  nations 
for  merchandise,  and  also  by  their  industry  for  fishincr,  that  in  few 
years  (almost  in  our  age)  they  have  been  able  to  build  a  number 
of  most  sumptuous,  rich,  and  beautiful  cities,  furnished  the  coast 
with  a  great  number  of  ships  and  mariners,  and  are  become  the 
most  populous  and  rich  nation  the  sun  did  ever  shine  on  ;  and  not 
only  the  aea  coi^sts,  but  also  the  inland  countries,  by  quick  vent  of 
their  commodities,  do  participate  of  the  same  benefit  and  felicity :. 
and  such  their  charges^  on  havens  and  harbours  bestowed,  do  yield 
them  the  fruit  of  riches,  wealth,  anfi  commodity  most  plentiful 
throughout  their  whole  dominion. 

But  contrary- wise,  with  us  this  last  Parliament^  lamentable  re- 
lation hath  been  made  of  the  great  decay  of  mariners  and  fisher- 
men, to  the  number  of  many  hundred  sail  upon  our  coast  of  Eng- 
land,, even  in  this  age^  and  within  memory ;  and  also  of  the  pre- 
sent poverty,  and  desolate  habitations  of  many  frontier  towns. 

Whereby  it  plainly  appeareth,  that  as  the  excessive  expence  of 
the  Low  Countries,  bestowed  on  havens,  «hath  not  impoverished, 
but  the  clean  contrary,  greatly  inriched  them  by  incomparable 
wealth  and  treasure,  with  numbers  of  rich,  fair,  and  populous 
towns;  so  our.  sparing  mind,  or  .rather  greedy  getting,  gaining, 
and  ihriching  land  from  your  majesty's  havens,  and  navigable 
channels,  hath  utterly  destroyed  and  spoiled  many  good  havens  bjr 
nature  left  us,  and  thereby  wrought  very  beggary,  misery,  and 
desolation  in  these  your  frontier  towns.   . 

Andy  if  we  search  the  very  cause  of ^  the  flonrishing  state  of 
London,  which  almost  «lope  in  quantity^  people^  and  wealth  in. 
this  age  is  so  increasied;  and,  eontrary-wise  of  the  poverty,  or 
rather  be^ry  and  decay  of  Winchekea,  Rjf*,  Rumney,  Hide, 
Cover,  and  many  other  poor  towns,  we  shall  find  the  d<^^%:*|  f:Sl 
these  havens,. and  pftNii'vatiou  of  the  T\Miia«ft>^l»i  ^\^  ^stL^\^V 
occashn, 

ff  a 
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Hereby  suffitiently  appcareth  how  incomparable  jewels  ha?ent 
and  sure  harbours  are  for  gaining,  maintaining,  and  ineieaaing 
people,  wealth,  and  commodity  in  any  realm. 

And  no  lenser  stjrength  and  secnrity  do  they  bring  in  thne  of 
war,  as  well  by  Ahe  multitude  of  mariners  (a  most  aeiTiceable 
pec^e)  and  shipping,  which  they  breed,  as  also  the.inhabitatioB 
of  the  fiirontiers. 

But,  in  the  whole  circuit  of  your  Majestjr's  famous  island,  there 
is  not  any  one  either  in  respect  of  security  and  defence,  or  of 
traffick  or  intercourse,  more  convenient,  needfuf,  or  rather  of  ne- 
cessity to  be  regarded  than  this,  of  Dover,  situate  on  a  promontory 
,next  fronting  a  puissant  foreign  king,  and  in  the  very  streight 
passage  and  intercourse  of  almost  all  the  shipping  of  Christendom. 

Andy  if  that  our  renowned  king,  your  Majesty's  father^  of  fa- 
mous memory,  Henry  the  Ei^th  in  his  time,  found  hov  ncieessary 
it  was  to  make  a  haven  at  Dover  (when  Sandwich,  Rye,  Camber, 
and  others  were  good  harens,  and  Calais  also  then  in  his  possession) 
and  yet  spared  not  to  bestow,  of  his  own  treasure,  so  -great  a  mass 
in  building  of  that  pier,  whkh  then  secured  a  probable  mean  to 
perform  tbe  samte:  how  much  more  is  the  samte  now  needfUL  or 
.  lather  of  necessity  (those  good  havens  being  extremely  decayed) 
no  sa£s  haHiour  being  left  in  all  the  coast  almost  bet#eeB  Firts* 
mouth  and  Yamouth;  seeing  tiie  same  also  may  be  perfi>rmed 
without  the  expence  of  your  Miyesty's  private  treasiHv,  ^»  preaont 
gift  of  Parliament  considered,  and  their  readjr  wills  ao  pkdnly  dis- 
covered^  to  supply  whatever  charge  shaU  be  needftil,  whensoever 
by  your  gracious  providence  they  shal  see  tiM  realm  armed  widi 
such  a  shield*  and  endowed  with  so  great  a  jewel* 

The  commodities  that  thereby  both  to  your  Mqeaty  and  reahn 
shall  ensue,  are, 

iFinty  a  place  of  refuge  and  sure  safeguard  to  all  merdnats* 
your  msyesty's  subjects^  who  passiag  frooi  London,  and  aU  other 
the  east  and  north  parte  of  England,  to  France,  Spain,  Barbary, 
the  Levant,  the  islands,  or  other  parts  south,  or  west  of  the  worn, 
for  want  of  harbour  at  Dover^  either  ffsiiig  iorth  or  returning,  shall 
be  inforced  to  ride  it  out  in  open  roaid,  to  tiieir  great  peril;  or,  in 
time  of  war,  for  want  of  such  niccour,  to  throw  lihemaelyes  ma  the 
contrary  coast  into  the  arms  of  their  enemies. 

Eor  all  other  stnmgers,  yuor  Ma^cfity's  fncnds,  tliat  pass  this 
sea  from  Hamburgh*  Dantzick,  Lubeck,  Emhden,  Scodhnd,  Den- 
mark, or  any  parts  of  €be  low  Couotrws^  to  any  parU  cf  the 
world,  south  aAd  south  west  (whem>f  there  are  daily  greet  wn»- 
bers)  or  of  Spain,  Portugal  France,  or  Italy,  hcnnd  narthiwrd, 
either  to  Loadon,  or  any  of  the  northern  yroviivDes,  botfi  paaung 
and  repassing,  they  must  of  nacessity  toncb,  as  it  wcm,  upn  tini 
promontory ;  and,  upon  any  dnnge  of  wind,  or  Ibarof  theonemy, 
for  sure  re£u^,  wiH  moat  wiUingly  and  thank&ifly  evAran  m 
tmeet  ^nd  sale  a  lanctuary . 
No  promontf^Ky,  ienin^  ot  havca  ^  iSMataivIn^  sa  an  ^ktai 
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by  nature  and  situation,  both  to  gratify  frienda  and  annoy  enemies, 
as  this  your  Majesty's  town  of  Dover. 

No  place  or  town  of  Christendom  is  so  settled  to  receive  and 
ddirer  intelligence  for  all  matters  and  actions  in'  Europe,  from 
time  to  time. 

No  town  of  all  the  Low  Countries,  though  by  their  industry  they 
have  a  great  number  excessive  populous,  fair,  and  rich,  is  by  na- 
tute  so  settled,  either  to  allure  intercourse  by  sea,  or  train  inhabi- 
tants by  land,  to  make  it  great,  fair,  rich,  and  populous. 

For  alluring  intercourse  by  sea,  there  is  already,  sufficient  said; 
By  land,  it  hath  better  air  and  water,  two  chief  elements,  than 
all.  the  rich  towns  in  Holland  and  Zealand. 

For  fire^  the  country  round  about  is  far  better  wooded  than 
theirs,  and  the  whole  shire  wherein  it  standeth,  and  round  about 
the  town  itself,  the  soil  is  so  well  sorted  for  arable  and  pasture  of 
all  sorts,  for  marsh  and  meadows  sufficiently  furnished,  as  heart  of 
man  cannot  wish  or  desire  it  better. 

A  quarry  of  ^toike  at  hand  sufficient  to  build  both  to#n  and 
haven  in  a  most  sufficient,  large,  and  beautiful  manner.  There 
wanteth  nothing  by  land,  sea,  or  air  that  can  be  wished.  And,  if 
those  industrious  people  of  the  Low  Countries  had  in  all  their 
provinces  such  a  seat  with  like  commodities,  they  would  make  it  a 
^>ectac)e  to  the  world  without  respect  of  charge  whatsoever. 

There  wanteth  nothing  but  a  harbour,  which  when  compassed, 
all  other  parts  of  peopling,  wealth,  and  strength  will  follow  of 
Itself. 

A  marvellous  number  of  poor  people  both  by  this  work,  till  the 
haven  is  made,  and  after  by  the  shipping,  fishing,  &c.  will  be 
employed,  who  now  for  want  of  work  are  whipped,  marked,  and 
hangfd. 

The  quick  uttering  of  commodities,  which  always  followeth  by 
increase  of  intercourse  will  cause  all  the  coast  and  shire  to  be 
notably  manured  and  peopled,  not  with  poor,  idle,  but  painful, 
industrious,  and  rich  persons,  a  great  ornament  and  commodity  in 
peace,  and  sure  defence  in  war,  the  same  being  the  frontier 
nearest  coast  to  a  most  dangerous,  puissant,  active,^  and  aspiring 
neigiibour. 

The  increase  of  navigation,  fishing,  and  traffick  that  hereby  will 
grow,  and  the  great  wealth  and  commodity  thereof  arising,  will 
not  be  contained  in  one  shire  alone,  but  poured  forth  into  all  parts 
of  the  realm,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  poor,  and  contentation  of  ^11 
degrees,  increasing  of  arts  and  occupations,  a  pattern  whereof  we 
may  behold  even  in  our  next  neighbours  the  Low-Countries ;  not 
feigned  in  imagination,  but  actuary  by  them  put  in  execution ;  and 
great  shame  it  were  for  us,  to  despair  attaining  that,  which  we  see 
others  our  neighbours  have  atehieved  before  us. 

As  the  whole  realm  in  general,  so  your  Majesty  also  in  respect  of 
your  particular  revenue  ^11  reap  great  profit  by  increase  of  sub- 
sidies, which  always  will  grow  greater,  together  with  the  weaHb 
of  the  land,  besides  the  increase  of  cuatoms^  asvd  «a&V  fi^iSoKt 

lis 
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revenues  at  shall  be  there  ioade  of  the  soil  there  gained  from  the 

seas. 

The  shire  of  Kent^  being  within  few  years  grown  marvellous  in- 
dustriou<t  in  tilling  and  manuring  their  grounds,  when  they  shall 
see  so  convenient  a  port  to  vend  their  superfluous  commodities,  will 
not  only  increase  in  wealth  and  people,  but  also  yield  to  your 
Majesty's  coffers,  for  transportation  of  their  excise  in  wheat, 
barley,  vsnd  beer,  great  increase  of  revenues ;  and  all  other  shires, 
taking  example  by  them,  will  likewise  grow  in  labour,  industry, 
wealth,  and  people. 

There  can  be  no  pitch,  tar,  masts,  cables,  or  other  tackle  for 
shipping,  passed  from  Dantzick,  Denmark,  or  other  northern  parts 
'  to  France,  Spain,  or  Italy,  but  your  Majesty,  having  a  strong  hand 
of  shipping  at  Dover,  may  command  for  money  the  choice  thereof 
before  any  king  in  Christendom  in  time  of  peace ;  and  in  time  of 
war  thereby  also  disable  enemies  and  content  friends ;  besides  the 
infinite  commodity  that  may  happily  grow  to  the  whole  nation  in 
general,  and  to  your  Majesty's  coffers  also  by  a  staple,  that,  in 
time,  with  good  policy  may  be  erected  there,  to  serve  both  south 
and  north  countries  with  their  mutual  commodities. 

In  time  of  war,  how  dangerous  attempts  may  be  made  with 
small  frigates  of  fire,  or  otherwise,  to  indanger  your  Majesty's 
n^vy  where  it  now  lieth,  with  hope  sufficient  to  escape  and  return 
ag^in,  before  any  shipping  can  be  made  out  of  the  Thames  to 
rescue  or  revenge,  the  expertest  soldiers  and  seamen  best  know* 
But  this  harbour  being  made  and  furnished  with  good  shipping,  as 
always  it  will  be,  no  such  attempt  will  ever  be  made,  the  enemy 
being  assured,  however  the  wind  blows,  upon  any  alarm  either 
fropn  London  or  Dover,  to  be  surprised,  and  no  hot>e  left  to 
escape. 

Your  Majesty,  having  shipping  at  Dover,  may  also  upon  all 
suddenness,  with  lesser  charge,  set  forth  to  scour  the  seas  of  pirates, 
whereby  your  navy  of  merchants  will  marvellously  increase  and 
flourish,  both  in  the  great  strength  and  wealth  of  the  realm,  and  to 
the  great  increase  of  your  Majesty's  customs. 

In  like  sort,  your  fishing-navies  maybe  maintained  and  protected 
from  pilfering  pirates,  or  other  violence  of  strangers,  and  thereby 
reap  the  benefit  of  your  seas;  whereby  our  strength  by  sea  will 
marvellously  increase,  and  great  number  of  poor  people  be.  em- 
,ployed,  as  well  on  land,  in  knitting  nets,  and  making  and  mending 
both  ships  and  tackle,  as  also  in  getting  of  fish,  a  food  greatly  to 
relieve  the  poverty  of  the  realm,  and  excessively  to  increase  your 
Majesty's  revenue,  by  custom  of  such  commodities,  a^  shaU  be 
brought  in  abundantly  for  exchangipg  of  those  our  fish. 

The  fishingruavies  being,  by  this  means,  both  protected  and 
greatly  increased,  all  laws  for  punishment,  and  taxes  for  relieving 
idle  and  poor  people,  will  then  cease ;  for  there  shall  be  no  person, 
for  age  or  sickness,  almost  so  impotent,  but  shall  find  hereby  some 
trade,  whereby  to  get  their  living ;  as,  by  example  of  the  Low- 
Countries,  we  may  plainly  behold. 
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What  greater  honour  to  your  Majesty^  than^  like  as  you  are,  in 
right  of  inheritance,  lady  of  the  narrow  seas,  so  to  be  able  indeed  to 
maintain  that  seigniory,  and  to  put  the  same  in  execution  at  all 
times,  so  far  forth  as  your  Highness  shall  find  convenient? 

What  greater  honour  to 'your  Majesty,  than  to  be  the  founder  of 
so  notable  a  monument,  lying  in  the  eye  of  almost  all  the  shipping 
of  Europe  ? .  A  thing,  to  which  your  Majesty's  father  aspired,  with 
the  expence  of  so  great  a  mass  of  his  own  treasure. 

What  greater  honour,  than  to  be  able,  in  time  of  peace,  or  war, 
to  protect  friends,  and  offend  enemies, .  more  than  any  other  [Mrince 
in  Europe  ? 

Seeing,  then,  it  hath  pleased  God  to  leave  unto  this  realm  such 
a  situation  for  a  port  and  town,  as  all  Christendom  hath  not  the  ^ 
like ;  and  endowed  the  same  with  all  commodities  by  land  and.sea^ 
that  can  be  wished  to  make  the  harbour  allure  intercourse,  and  ' 
maintain  inhabitants  ;  and  that  the  same,  once  performed  (in  all 
probable  discourse  of  reason)  shall  bring  such  increase  of  commo- 
dity, not  only  for  augmentation  of  your  Majesty'^  particular  reve- 
X  nues,  but  also  of  welfare  and  riches  to  the  whole  realm  in  general, 
the  same  also  being  a  thing  so  needful,  or  rather  of  necessity,  as . 
well  for  succouring  and  protecting  friends,  as  annoying  and 
offending  enemies,  both  in  war  and  peace;  and  that  it  hath 
pleased  God,  in  his  providence,  to  reserve  the  same,  as  an  orna- 
ment of  your  time,' to  be  now  performed  by  your  Majesty,  and  left,, 
as  an  honourable  monument  of  your  happy  reign,  to  all  posterity : 
Methinks,  there  remaineth  no  other  deliberation  in  this  case,  but 
how  most  sufficiently,  and  with  greatest  perfection  possible,  most 
speedily  the  same  may  be  accomplished. 

And,  in  discharge  of  some  part  of  my  bounden  duty  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  your  Majesty's  service,  having  not  only  heard,  by 
the  examination  of  the  most  ancient  and  skilful  mariners  and  inha- 
bitants in  Dover,  the  true  estate  of  all  alterations  there,  for  these 
forty  years  past;  but  also  myself  seen  and  sounded  all  the  channels, 
shelves,  and  roads  there,  and  set  them  down  exactly  in  plat : 
Having  also  conferred  the  sundry  opinions  of  strangers,  and  also  of 
our  own  nation,  for  the  repairing,  or  making  a  new  haven  there ; 
and  comparing  the  same  with  what  myself  have  seen  put  in  execu- 
tion, in  sundry  places  of  the  Low-Countries,  for  making  havens 
artificial,  I  have,  in  the  end,  resolved  upon  one  form  of  plat, 
which,  of  all  others  (as  well  for  the  use  and  commodity,  when  it  is 
finished,  as  for  the  possibility,  or  rather  for  the  foctlity  in  making; 
for  the  probability,  or  rather  assured  certainty  of  continuance ; 
for  avoiding  great  waste  of  timber,  and  saving  a  great  mass  of 
treasure)  I  find  and  judge  of  mo9t  perfection.  And,  albeit  the 
Flemish  plat,  in  former  conference  of  commissioners,  was  acj^udged, 
of  all  others  then  offered,  the  most  probable ;  yet,  upon  due  consi- 
deration, this  plat,  I  presume,  will  appear  in  all  respects  more 
commodious,  more  feisable,  more  assured  to  continue^  of  far  less 
cost  in  maintenance,  and  at  least  twenty- thousand  pounds  lesser 
charge  in  making,  as  by  the  articles  of  ex^VwvaXlvati  «xA  O^-w^'*' 
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more  evidently  may  appear.  This,  wbidi  I  hmtMf  prtfMM  to 
your  Majesty's  graciev^  consideratioR,  as  a  matter  of  great  HMMneBCy 
bolh  in  peace  aad  war^  for  your  Highnese^s  serrict ;  for  thie  g>rea* 
comfort  of  ail  tlie  navy  ofi  your  realin  ;  and<  a  meBiuneBt  moet  bo- 
Dourable,  and  none  of  tlie  Icas^,  to  aM«  posterity^  of  your  M^fty^s 
meat  gracious,  prospereus,  and  happy  reign. 

The  foregoing  discoiirse  was  part  of  a  memona],  drcwii  opt  either 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  or  Sir  Dudley  Bigga,  which  I  ftyemd  among 
tiie  rubbish  of  old  papers,  while  I  had  the  honour  to  ser? e  in  the 
office  of  the  ordnance^  and  was  searching  after  light  into  the  ancieat 
history  and-  services  of  Dover ;  to  wb^h  curiosity  1  bad  dhrera 
motives,  viz.  1  bad  made  several  essays  to  awaken  his  late  Migestyv 
King  Charles,  out  ef  the  lethargy  be  seemed  to  me  to  be  undbr, 
upon  the  French  King'»  so  loudly  alarming  us  by  tbe  proAise 
expence,  be  had  been  at,  in  fortifyifig  \m  coast,  making  artificiri 
ports,  and  ^ring  no  cost,  where  he  bad  the  least  prospect  of 
coodpasfing  harbour  and  defence  for  sbipfHug,  and  improving  bia 
naval  strengtb  and  prefects ;  which,  to-  me>  appeared'  as  so  mcay 
eomets,  who6e  malevolence  wa»  calculated,  and  eonid  not  ftil>  one 
time  or  other,  to  fall  on  us.  I*  bad,  in  those  day«,  flneqnent  oeea* 
aions  of  privacy  with  the  King  in  bis  closet,  where  I  improved'  every 
opportunity  to  warm  bis  jealousy  of  the  growing  navaf  powerw 
France ;  and  albeit  he  gave  me  many  a-  graeioos  bearing,  and  seemed 
to  take  pleasure  in  my  discourse  on  that  subject,  ati«r  wouM'  ofteo 
himself  reason,  with  great  sagacity,  on  naval  matters  ;  yet  Tgrew 
at.  length  convinced,  -that  I  leSkiniied  in  vain>  and  bad  been  aO  the 
while  blowing  a  dead  coal,  as  by  tito  short  Miowing  account  maf 
appear. 

In  ttie  year  16^,  waiting  one  day  on  the  King  in  his  ck>set, 
after  some  general  discourse,  bis  Majesty  was  pleaded*  to  teff  »e^ 
^  That  I  had  often  hinted  to  him,  how  busy  the  fVencfa  Kng 
was  on  bis  coast,  and  what  vast  designs  he  bad  conceired  'f6r  the 
iinprovement  of  bis  naval  power ;  which  was  visible  by  hie  fbrti- 
fying  of  Dunkirk  in  a  most  expensive  manner,  and  projecting  ex- 
traordinary woiite  there;  making  piers,  channels,  b^iaona,  and 
every  provision  that  art  can- suggest,  and' money  compass,  to  render 
that  place  ea^y  of  aceess>  and  make  it  a  safe,  capacious^  and  com- 
modious harbour  for  sbipping.'^  I  told  his  Majesty,  *  Ukat  not 
only  at  Dunkirk,  Brest,  and  other  plaee8>  where  nature  and  sitir- 
ation  had  given  them  some  help  and  enconragement  to  prosecute 
tiieir  maritime  projects;  but  even  every  where  else  upon  bis  coast, 
in  every  creek,  cove,  or  inlet,  where  they  can  make  depth  of 
water,  and  give  the  least  harbour  and  retreat  ibr  shipping,  they 
are,  and  have  been,  on  tftat  article,  equally  industrious^;:  which, 
as  I  had  often  told  his  Majesty,  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  tnery  evil 
aspect  on  all  the  maritime  states  of  Europe,  but  more  espechffljr 
his  Majesty :  That  nothing^  (humanly  speaking)  could  prevent 
and  defeat  the  migbty  purposes  of  that  ambitious  moiuinph,  so 
mvcb  as  bii  want  of  natural  aid  t»w«4aVS»\wNMR  ^  Vx^  t«wl 
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sCren^lr^  hi»  ceiast  not  yieMing  bim  one  good  port,  on  an  that 
firoHticr  which  regards  «s;  which  he,  most  providently  weighing, 
had,  from  an  faarb^wrfess,  inhospitabk;  ^ore,  by  art,  indnsrtry,  and 
8  most  lavish  expence  of  treasure,  in  a  very  great  degree  lepaired; 
insoraueh  that  there  are  hardly  five  leagues  of  distance,  uporr  that 
Hme,  of  their  cfistst  fronting  ours,  that  does  not  yield  marks  of 
their  care  and  application.  Bars,  rocks,  and  shelves  are  removed, 
and  channels  opened  and  deepened,  to  give  safe  and  easy  entrance 
to  sBch  small  ports,  as  they  have  by  nature.  And,  in  other  places, 
where  mt  could  be  thought  tfy  avail,  they  have  spared  no  poiina,  or 
treasure,  to  compass  artificial  havens,  piers,  and  provisions  of 
succour  for  shipping.  They  have  also  "built  fortresses,  raised  bat- 
teries, and  planted  cannons  inntmyepable  a!l  nkmg  their  coast,  and 
performed  every  wise  and  needfnl  work  towards  the  attaining  their 
ends  of  becoming  formidable  by  sea  ;  and'all  this  against  the  gprarn, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  despight  of  nature,  which  yields  them  little  or 
no  encouragement :  Whilst  we,  on  our  coast,  where  Profidencc 
is  so  bountiful,  have  been  so  very  little  on  our  guard,  that,  (hongh 
navigation  be  the  prime  jewel  of  the  erown,  and  is  the  fountain 
and  foundation  of  both  our  wealth  and  safety,  and  without  which 
we  should  be  a  contemptible  nation,  have  not  only  omitted  to  im- 
prove the  tenders,  ii^hich  nature  males  ns,  for  the  increase  and 
ctthivating  of  our  naval  power ;  bat  have,  in  this  last  age/  con- 
sented to  see  many  of  our  usefaT  ports  run  to  decay,  and  at  length 
to  ruin,  and  to  become  totally  lost  to  the  nation ;  which  a  very 
Kttle  foresight,  and  as  little  charge,  might  have  prevented,  while 
the  evil  ^vas  growing.  Which,  at  a  !ong  run,  becomes  incorablc/ 
Among  which  ports,  I  i;istanced  Sandwich,  Dover,  Rye,  Win- 
chdsea,  &c.  which  were  reckoned  heretofore,  as  so  many  bul^ 
warks  against  our  ambitious  neighbour.  The  king  hereupon 
replied,  *  That  he  confessed  he  laid  a  little  to  heart  the  loss  of  the 
haven  of  Dover,  because  it  has  fallen  to  decay  mostly  in  his  reign ; 
had  yielded  him  good  service  in  the  first  Dutch  war ;  and,  in  that, 
which  was  made  by  the  Parliament  with  that  nation,  he  was  well 
assured,  that  we  Iwtd  a  squadron  of  craisers,  which  sailed  out  of 
that  place,  ^irhere  they  fitted,  cleaned,  and  victualled,  which  did 
the  enemy  more  damage,  than  any  in  the  whole  channel  beside. 
That,  therefore,  if  he  thought  that  haven  could  be  recovered  by 
any  tolerable  charge,  he  was  then,  more  than  ever,  disposed  to 
engage  in  such  a  work»  inasmuch  as  he  was  well  assored,  that  not 
only  all,  that  I  had  said,  was  true,  but  that  the  French  King  (to 
whom,  though  he  had  already  signified,  by  his  ambassador,  *  That 
the  great  bustle,  be  had  made  upof^  the  coast,  had  given  jealousy 
and  distaste  to  the  nation,  and  was  not  very  pleasing  to  him,')*  had 
nevertheless  engaged  very  lately  in  a  new  expensive,  work,  of  the 
same  nature  with  those  I  had  mentioned,  in  the  Aei^boufhood  of 
Calais,  where  great  numbers  of  men  were'  then  actually  employed 
in  fortifying  ^e  coast,  and  making  an  harbour  and  bason  for  re- 
ception of  shipping,  itc,  which  being  just  under  hi&  xwft^,  ^  ^8»A. 
he  had  so  modi  themore  reason  to  teaent  *i^,  txA  ^\L\dCL  Ve  ^^w^^ 
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tiot  do  ID  a  better  manner,  than  by  attempting  the  recovery  of 
Dover  haven  ;  wherein^  if  he  succeeded,  as  it  would  give  an  occa- 
sion of  ease  to  the  people's  jealousy,  so  it  would  obviate,  in  some 
Pleasure,  the  danger  that  threatened  us  from  so  restless  and  pro- 
jecting a  neighbour/  I  replied  to  his  Majesty,  with  great  joy, 
'  That  I  thought  it  would  be  a  most  acceptable  inetance,  to  the 
nation,  of  his  care  for  their  safely,  and  ah  useful  proofs  to  the 
murmuring  people,  of  his  just  dislike  and  suspicion  of  the  French 
King's  proceedings ;  and  that  I  was  in  no  doubt,  whenever  his 
Majesty  should  appear  to  go  in  earnest,  about  so  laudable  and 
needful  a  work,  that  the  Parliament  would  frankly  assist  hiiA  to- 
wards the  ex  pence.' 

His  Majesty,  hereupon,  commanded  me  to  make  a  journey  to 
Dover,  to  survey  the  port,  and  enable  myself,  by  the  best  means 
I  could,  to  give  him  a  true  state  thereof,  in  order  to  a-  project  for 
the  recovery  of  that  harbour ;  which  order  I  carefully  executed, 
and,  on  my  return,  waited  on  his  Majesty  with  ray  report,  t(^ether 
with  a  plan  and  state  of  the  present  pier ;  an  history  of  the  ser- 
vices that  place  had  yielded  the  crown  ;  how  it  has  fallen  to  decay; 
and  how,  with  least  charge,  it  might  be  repaired,  and  rendered 
useful  again.  I  told  his  Majesty,  that  the  bare  customs  and  duties 
he  had  lost,  by  the  decay  of  that  port,  which,  for  want  of  entrance 
into  it,  as  had  been  customary  (there  being  no  other,  in  many 
leagues  together,  on  the  coast)  and  which  were,  therefore,  now 
smuggled,  and  totally  lost,  would  he,  by  many  degrees,  more  than 
enough,  when  recovered  (and  which  would  most  certainly  accrue, 
upon  restoring  the  harbour)  to  repay  the  utmost  charge  he  could  be 
at,  for  its  repair  and  improvement ;  which  single  encouragement, 
I  thought,  was  incitement  enough  to  go  about  so  noble,  useful,  and 
reputable  a  work. 

I  told  bis  Majesty,  that  the  port  was,  at  that  time,  become  in- 
tirely  useless,  the  pier  within  being  filled  and  choai^ed  up  with 
sand  and  mud,  and  the  depth  of  water  lost ;  that  there  was  a  bank 
of  beach,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  of  many  thousand  tons, 
which  barred  up  the  entrance ;  that  the  town  (which  was  wont  to 
abound  in  shipping,  seamen,  commerce,  people,  and  plenty  of  all 
things)  was  become  poor,  desolate,  and  dispeopled ;  which  was  vi- 
sible every  where,  by  their  decayed  buildings  and  habitations, 
where  half  the  houses,  at  least,  throughout  the  whole  town,  had 
bills  on  the  doors  :  All  which  could  be  ascribed  to  no  other  reason, 
than  the  decay  of  their  harbour;  touching  the  true  cause  whereof, 
or  the  cure,  the  inhabitants,  vrith  whom  I  had  frequent  conference, 
could  give  me  little  or  no  light 

In  this  audience,  I  gave  his  Majesty  an  extensive  account  of  all 
things  relating  to  the  subject  about  which  he  had  sent  me.  I  pre- 
sented him  with  a  draught  of  the  then  state  of  the  port  of  Dover, 
wherein  was  expressed  the  manner  of  its  decay,  and. the  present 
ruinous  condition  in  which  it  was.  I  endeavoured,  also,  to  explain 
to  bim  how  tliis  damage  had  come  to  pass,  and  by  what  means  it 
bfid  grown  to  that  head,  as  to  Viave  tew^wt^  >\i^\iVi^Ti  xvo^  almost 
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Io6t  to  the  publick.    From  the  causes  of  the  disease,  I  proceeded  to 
my  proposals  for  the  remedy,  wherein  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
explain  every  point  of  my  project,  with  evidence  enough  to  obhge 
bis  Majesty,  at  that  time,  to  say  that  he  was  so  well,  satisfied,  that 
he  was  resolved  he  would  not  defer  the  work  a  day.     That,  as  I 
had  made  every  thing  plain  and  intelligible  to  him,  so,  above  all, 
he  was  pleased  with  two  most  useful  and  encouraging  propositions 
therein  contained;  namely,  that  whereas,  in  most  great  works  of 
that  kind,  princes  were  generally  obliged  to  pso^ecute  and  go 
through  the  whole  expence,  which,  for  the  most  part,  was  very 
great,  before  they  could  reap  the  least  profit  of  their  design,  or  be 
•  assured  of  the  success;  ^while  this  work,  on  the  contrary,  was  so 
ordered  and  contrived  by  me,  that  he  was  sure  to  receive  a  present 
profit  from  every  sum,  be  it  more  or  less,  which  he  should,  at  any 
time,  think  fit  to  lay  out;  and  that  the  benefit  would  be  presently 
seen,  and  gathered,  iu  proportion  to  the  charge  he  should  be  at, 
which  he  might  limit  or  respite,  as  he  pleated,  without  danger  of 
damage  to  the  work  that  should  be  done,  or  of  losing  the  ad- 
vantage that  should  be  once  gained^   in  case  of  discontinuing  the 
same. 

The  second  point  that  pleased  his  Majesty,  was,  that  whereas  all 
artificial  ports,  that  ever  he  had  heard  of,  which  is  most  true,  were 
subject  to  choak,  and  fill  up  with  sand  or  sullage,  and  to  lose,  by 
degrees,  their  depth  of  water,  without  great  care,  and  a  contipual 
charge  to  prevent  it ;  and  which  was  the  cause,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  decay  and  loss  of.  such  ports  to  the  publick :  That  he  per- 
ceived, I  had  plainly  obviated  that  evil,  and,  «by  a  new  and  very 
demonstrable  invention,  had  evidently  secured  the  depth  of  water 
forever,  which  no  neglect  could  binder,  or,  towards  which,  any 
expence  or  annual  charge  was  necessary. 

I  concluded  with  this  general  incitement  to  his  Majesty,  ^  That 
multiplicity  of  ports,  in  a  maritime  kingdom,  such' as  his,  was, 
above  all  things,  to  be  wished;  which,  in  times  of  peace,  was  a 
great  means  of  encouragement  to  our  naval  intercourse,  and  coast- 
ing trade,  whereby  our  capital  city  became  better  supported,  and 
at  cheaper  rates,  with  all  things  needful ;  that  seamen  were  propor- 
tionably  propagated,  shipping,  and  all  the  incident  professions  of 
shipwrightry  and  navigation,  increased  and  improved,  &c.  That, 
in  time  of  war,  shelter  and  defence  against  an  enemy  was,  by  that 
means,  more  at  hand ;  whereby  our  commerce  was  better  preserved, 
our  frontier  so  much  the  stronger,  and  cruisers  had  more  dispatch, 
and  were  better  spread  and  disposed  at  sea ;  because,  wheresoever 
there  are  ports  commodiously  situated,  and  in  the  road  of  our  com- 
merce, there,  of  course,  will  be  men  of  war  appointed,  and  enter- 
tained in  times  of  hostility,  where  they  can  clean,  victual,  and 
refit ;  whereby  great  expedition,  which  is  the  life  of  action,  would 
be  obtained,  and  half  the  time  gained,  that  was  spent  in  going  to 
remote  ports,  as  the  Thames,  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  &c.  where,  if 
the  wind  hangs  out  of  the  way,  ships  lie  long  on  demorage^  bec3(M&& 
foul  by  staying  for  a  wind,  and  lose  mixi^f  qcc%)s\oq»  o^  ^eT«\^^« 
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wfaichx  in  ports*! jing  upon  the  edge  of  our  diannel,  as  Dower  ddo^ 
can  nerer  happen ;  where  yoa  need  no  pUokag^  and  are  no  seoacr 
<Mit  of  the  haven,  but  joo  are  at  sea/ 

In  a  word,  I  ended  my  discourse  to  his  Majesty,  with  asanring 
liim,  that  Dover  promised  every  thing  he  could  hope  from  soch  a 
port ;  was  situated,  the  nearest  of  all  others,  to  a  greats  dlngerovt, 
and  aspirii^  neighbour,  who  had  giren  so  many  instances  of  wis* 
dom  and  forcsigb^  in  the  charge  be  bad  h^en  at  on  that  hae  of  his 
coast  which  confronts  oars,  and  whichy  whenever  his  Majerty 
should  chance  to  have  a  war  with  that  people,  would  be  iomad 
to  torn  every  way,  both  offensively  and  defensively^  to  marveUaoi 
account. 

That  Dover  stands  on  a  promontory,  which  survtys/  and  migM 
be  made  to  command  the  greatest  thorough-fair  of  naivigation  ta 
the  world,  where  no  ship  can  pass  unolMerved,  or  escape  ^ 
danger  of  being  attacked,  when  there  should  be  cause,  and  wa»  of 
the  same  use  by  sea,  as  a  pass  is  by  land.  And,  that  there  was  na 
design,  his  Majesty  could  entertain  for  its  strength  and  improv«e« 
HKnt,  that  was  not  compassable  by  art,  and  that  dhd  not  •promise  a 
plentiful  return  of  profit  and  honour,  of  any  the  greatest  sum  he 
could  spare  to  lay  out  upon  it. 

I  departed,  at  that  time,  from  his  Miyesty  foil  of  hopes,  that 
what  I  had  done  and  said,  oa  this  subject,  would  have  produced 
die  good  effect  of  some  speedy  resolution ;  but,  ta|[ing  the  'kberty, 
some  days  after,  to  remind  hini  thereof,  I  fbuiKl  him,  to  py  great 
disappointment,  much  calmer  than  X  had  left  him/  and  received 
this  short  answer :  *  That  it  was  a  noble  project  indeed,  bat 
that  it  was  too  big  for  his  present  purse,  and  would  keep  eoU/ 
Shortly  after,  ]  was  dispatched  to  my  business  in  a  remote  country, 
and^  from  that  time  to  this,  have  neither  said,  nor  heard  any  thing 
of  Dover. 

Now  the  remark  I  would  make,  on  this  sudden  and  surprising 
coldness  of  the  King^s,   is  namely  this,    That  the  long  audience, 
I  then  had  of  bis  Majesty,  chanced  to  be  in  a  certain  great  lady^s 
apartmient   in  Whitehall,   where  I  had  no  sooner  began  my  dis- 
course,  and  produced  my  papers^  when  Monsieur  Barilloo,  the 
Prench  Ambassador,   came  in;   who  I  ol)served  to  listen,  with 
great  attention,  to  what  w'as  debated ;   asking  the  said  lady,  very 
earnestly,  many  questions  about  the  subject-matter  of  our  confer- 
ence, who  I  perceived  to  interpret  to  him  every  thing  that  was  said 
on  Uiat  occasion,  as  did  the  king,  afterwards,  in  my  hearing ;  ex- 
plaining the  whole  project,  and  the  contents  of  the  several  do^gns;  > 
expresajng  bis  great  approbation  of  the  report  I  had  made  him ; 
wher^pon,  making  reflexion  on  this  occurrence,  I  was  no  k>nger  m 
doubt,  touching  the  cause  of  my  disappointment,  but  that  it  was 
not  the  French  King's  interest,  and,  therefore,  not  his  pleasure, 
that  we  should  proceed  on  tMs  work :    And,  that  so  noble  a  project 
should  thus  die  in  the  birth,  who  would  have  been   contented,  I    . 
make  no  question,  to  have  given  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  cost, 
tadefsat  so  national  an  undertaking,  which  looked  with  so  threat- 
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cntsg  an  aapect  on  those  great  schemes  of  naval  power,  which  he 
bas  since  put  in  execution, .  and  is  proeecuting  to  this  day ;  and,  I 
think,  it  therefore  becomes  every  heartj  Englishman  to  conclude, 
that  such  an  incident,  as  I  have  here  produced,  ought  to  superadd 
one  new  and  sotid  argument  of  incitement,  to  those  that  have  been 
urged  towards  aome  solemn  deliberation^  on  so  promising  and  im- 
portant a  subject :  *  And  if  our  forefathers,  in  thase  darker  times 
of  queen  Elisabeth,  saw  a  reason  fof  their  speculations .  on  this 
article,  then,  when  their  views  were  narrow,  their  motives  l^ss, 
and  tbe  means  to  attain  that  purpose  hardly  to  be  compassed, 
tkrongh  the  limited  fmids  of  treaisure  in  those  days,  and  the  insu^ 
ficiency  of  undertakers  to  conceive,  design,  and  prosecute  works 
of  that  sort ;  so  magnificent,  so  new,  and  out  of  the  way  of  the 
world's  praetioe:  It*  may  therefore  be  hoped  for  now,  when  our 
motives  of  danger,  (&c.  are  bo  visible,  and  so  much  stronger ;  (he 
means  of  obtaining  so  nMe  an  end  every  way  more  within  our 
reach,  while  we  behold  by  what  arts  and  means,  and  with  what 
pnfusion  of  treasure,  a  neighbouring  prince  pursues  his  maritime 
prefects  ;  and  since  we  have  seen  and  felt  with  what  efiect  he  has 
sueoeeded  in  bis  aims,  to  rival  us  by  sea,  and,  in  a  word,  while  we 
know  he  must  naturally  ever  be  more  than  our  matdi  by  land; 
and  that  nothiag,  at  this  day,  can  iniuie  our  safety,  but  a  de^ 
monstrable  superiority  of  naval  strength.  What  greater  wisdom 
and  precaMtion  can  we  manifest,  or  how  can  we  miore  laudably 
publish  our  attention  to  die  publick  wel&re,  than  by  seasonably  ob* 
mting  die  evils  that  seem  to  thneaten  us,  by  the  growing  naval 
power  of  France,  towards  which*  no  one  step,  we  can  make,  pro* 
mises  better  ^nit,  than  this  proposal  of  recovering  and  impirovitig 
the  haven  of  Dover,  which  is,  by  nature,  situated  to  our  wish, 
aad,  in  my  bumlile  opinion,  is  capable  of  being  made,  hy  art, 
so  usefol  to  ourselves  aiM  friends,  and  so  effectual  to  bridle,  prevent, 
and  annoy  our  enemies ;  that,  were  the  argument  duly  weighed, 
i  aiB  persuaded,  we  should  think  no  sum  too  great  to  be  so  em- 
pie^. 

KEASONS*  HUMBLY  OWEKED 

FOft  A 

LAW  TO  ENACT  THE  CASTRATION  OF  POPISH 

ECCLESIASTICKS, 

4kt  m  SBST  1MY  VS   FUVBlTr  VSB  QKMV^   OP  POKIT  TM  XNGLUC9. 

liMidsD;  prinked  in  1700.    Quarto,  containiqg:  twenty-^ix  Plages. 


>nm£  honeuraUe  House  of  Commons  having  been  pleased  to  take 
**-  iMto  their  eousideratihu  the  unaccouutable  growth  of  po^^erf 
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atnong;  us  of  late^  and  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  of  ways 
and  moans  for  preventing  the  same :  it  is  thought  fit,  among  the 
croud  of  proposals  for  that  end,  to  publish  what  follows  ; 

We  may,  without  intrenching  upon  the  province  of  divines, 
make  bold  to  assert,  that  when  the  church  of  Rome  is  called  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  The  Mother  of  Harlots,  and  of  the  abomi- 
nations  of  the  earth;  there  is  something  else  meant  by  it  than  a 
mere  religious  impurity,  or  going  a  whoring  after  false  gods,  as 
their  saints  and  angels,  and  multitudes  of  mediators  between  God 
and  men,  .undoubtedly  are.  We  need  but  cast  our  eye  upon 
Platina's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  and  turn  over  a  few  leaves  of  thie 
histories  of  most  nations  of  Europe,  to  be  convinced  that  the 
Eomish  clergy  have,  ever  since  the  Pope's  usurpation,  been  brandted 
with  uncleannrss.  The  wanton  observation  made  by  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France,  as  he  passed  one  day  betwixt  a  friary  and  a 
nunnery,  that  the  latter  was  the  barn,  and  the  former  were  the 
threshers,  was  found  to  have  too  much  of  truth  in  it»  in  all  ibose 
countries,  where  monasteries  were  overturned  or  searched  qpoo 
the  Reformation.  The  vast  heaps  of  children's  bones  that-  were 
found  in  draw-wells,  and  other  places  about  them,  were  speaking, 
though  not  living  monuments  of  the  horrid  impurity,  as  well  as 
barbarous  cruelty  of  those  pretended  religious  communities.  To 
insist  any  more  upon  this,  were  to  accuse  the  age  of  inexcosaUe 
ignorance  in  history,  and  therefore  we  shall  conclude  this  intro- 
duction with  an  observation  from  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  that 
before  the  Reformation  the  priests  alone  were  computed  to  have 
one  hundred  thousand  whores  in  this  kingdom;  which  must  be 
understood  of  what  the  dialect  of  those  times  called  Lemmans, 
from  the  French  L'amante,  that  is,  in  the  modern  phrase*  kept 
misses;  besides  their  promiscuouis  whoredoms  with  the  women 
they  confessed,  &c. 

This  horrid  uncleanness  of  the  Romish  clergy  cannot  appear 
incredible  to  those  who  consider,  that  besides  their  being  judicial^ 
given  up  of  God  to  work  all  manner  of  uncleanness  w:th  greedi- 
ness, their  vow  of  chastity,  and  being  forbidden  to  marry,  lays 
them  under  a  temptation  peculiar  to  their  order. 

It  will  yet  appear  less  strange  if  we  consider  their  way  of  living 
and  opportunity :  they  eat  and  drink  of  the  best,  are  caressed  in 
all  families  of  their  way  ;  have  an  advantage  of  knowing  the  in- 
clinations, and  of  private  converse  with  women  by  their  auricular 
confession,  and  by  their  pretended  power  to  give  pardon ;  have  a 
door  open  to  persuade  the  committing  of  one  sin  for  expiating 
another,  and  accordingly  improve  it. 

This  is  so  far  from  being- a  calumny,  that  the  Popish  laity  them- 
selves in  all  ages  and  countries  have  been  sensible  of  it ;  and  there- 
fore most  of  the  Popish  kingdoms  soUicited  the  council  of  Trent  ta 
allow  priests  marriage.  But  the  Pope,  for  reasons  we  shall  touch 
znon,  did  not  think  fit  to  grant  \l  *,  \.Vio\x^\v  i&ck^^a  Sylvius  himself* 
uft^rwarda  Pope,  was  so  fully  conVwic^d  ^l  ^t.  tkfc^i^^KvV:^  c^l  \v^  ^^\. 
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he  said,  *  Though  priests  were  forbidden  to  marry  for  very  good 
reasons,  yet  there  were  better  reasons  to  allow  it/ 

They  that  have  travelled  in  Popish  countries,  and  observed  their 
priests  and  monks,  know,  that  generally  speaking,  they  carry  about 
them  no  marks  of  that  austerity  and  mortification,  which  they  pre- 
tend to.  They  look  as  fat,  and  generally  fatter  than  other  men; 
which  is  an  infallible  token  that  they  fare  as  well^  if  not  better, 
than  others  do.  You  shall  8ee.a»  white  and  plump  a  hand  under  a 
monk^s  hood,  as  in  any  family  of  quality;  and  a  foot  as  clean  and 
neat  many  t^mes  in  a  sandal,  as  is  to  be  found  under  a  Spanish 
leather  shoe,  and  silk  stocking :  nor  is  it  any  secret,  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  convents  there  is  as  good  diet  prepared  for  the 
use  of  monks  and  nuns,  as  comes  to  > gentlemen's  tables.  Nay^ 
those  very  places  of  retirement,  with  their  large  gardens,  adorned 
with  walks  and  shades,  and  many  times  watered  by  pleasant  foun- 
tains or  murmuring  streams,  together  with  their  idle  way  of  living, 
seem  to  be  accommodated  to  inspire  them  with  amorous  senti- 
ments, against  which  their  vows  of  chastity,  and  the  rules  of  their 
order,  are  so  far  from  being  preservatives,  that  they  only  add  fewel 
to  their  flames,  and  make  them  commit  gin  with  the  higher  relish. 
So  that,  when  they  go  abroad  from  their  monasteries,  they  are  like 
so  many  fed  horses  neighing,  as  the  Scripture  expresses  it  of  the 
lustful  Jews,  after  every  woman  they  see.;  and,  if  they  have  not 
opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  their  lusts  that  way,  they  many  times 
do  it  by  other  methods,  which  nature  as  well  as  religion  forbids  to 
name.  This  we  may  justly  suppose  to  have  been  the  motive  that 
,  induced  Emanuel  de  Saa  in  his  Aphorisms  to  maintain  that  forni- 
cation, adultery,  and  sodomy  did  not  make  a  priest  irregular, 
whereas  marriage  did. 

If  besides  their  being  forbidden  to  marry,  we  consider  that  they 
are  provided  for  by.  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces,  have  no  families 
to  take  care  of,  have  no  hard  labour  to  mortify  and  keep  them  low, 
and  are  under  no  obligation  to  study  hard,  we  shall  find  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  wonder  if  they  be  more  inclinable  to  venery  than 
any  other  men  whatsoever;  and  since  by  experience  it  is  found  to 
be  so,  forbidding  them  marriage  may  well  be  called  a  doctrine  of 
devils,  both  as  to. its  original  and  efifects.  That  it  comes  from  the 
devil,  the  father  of  lyes,  and  by  consequence  the  author  of  every 
false  doctrine,  is  not  to  be  controverted,  since  the. law  of  God  and 
nature  commands  us  to  increase  and  multiply,  and  fits  us  for  it ;  and 
that  it  might  be  in  a  regular  way,  God  himself  instituted  marriage 
in  Paradise,  and  the  Apostle  teUs  us,  that  marriage  is  honourable  in 
all;  and  that  this  doctrine  is  devilish  in  its  effects,  is  evident  from 
the  horrid  impurity  of  the  Romish  clergy  above  mentioned,  and 
the  mischiefs  they  do  by  it  to  particular  persons,  families,  king-* 
doms,  and  commonwealths. 

We  come  next  to  take  a  view  of  the  cause,  why  the  court  of 
Rome  does  so  stifly  insist  on  the  celibacy  of  their  clergy,  which 
will  further  demonstrate  the  reasonablenesa  of  geldia^  t.Vv^^«  ^A^ 
prevent  their  infesting  this  natiom. 
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Thoa^  Rome  pretends  to  YuLve  chan^^ed  heir  nolifrionp  «ud  hath 
actually  changed  her  form  of  governmenty  bj  taking  an  eode- 
«a8tica(  insteaMl  of  a  temporal  head;  yet  it  is  yisibfe  the'  hath 
abated  nothing  of  ber  ambition,  to  be  mistras  of  the  iini?eney  and 
did  iu  a  great  measure  effect  it  by  her  papacy,  to  which  to  great  a 
part  of  those,  called  Chrietian  nations,  enbmitted  before  the  Re- 
formation.   So  aa  Catiline,  wfaes  Rome  was  heathen^  thouglit  it 
necessary  to  dtbauch  the  women,  and  then  to  carry  on  his  oon* 
■piracy  against  the  government  by  tbeir  interest,  because  of  the 
influence  lewd  women^  had  upon  the  loose  rabble,  and  that  they 
eould  either  murder  their  husbands,  or  bring  liiMm  over  to  his 
party.    Rome,  since  it  became  antichristian,  hath  injained  odibacy 
upon  their  clergy,  diat  they  might  be  reikkred  the  oatve  apt  to 
debauch  women,  and  to  make  nse  of  their  interest,  in  ofder  to 
deprive  the  civil  magis^ates  of  their  right,  and  to  twvrp  the  tem* 
poral,  as  well  as  the  spiritual  sword. 

1.  Because  they  know  that,  nature  having  incHnedali  meato 
propagate  their  species,  their  priests  so,  and  so  circumstantiated, 
as  before  mentioned,  could  not  possiUy  refrain  from  the  act» 
thougb  tbey  were  not  allowed  to  do  it  in  a  regular  way ;  and  then- 
fere  so  many  women  as  they  debauch,  wfaicb  they  kiiew  hj  their 
eircume^ances  and  opportunity  must  needs  be  imMimerable,  fo 
many  proselytes  they  were  sure  of. 

2.  Because  they  knew  that  their  clergy,  being  pmrnpesed  aid 
r^rained  from  the  use  of  the  maniage-bed,  mast  needs  be  more 
inclinable  to  venery  than  other  men,  and  consequently  more  pleas- 
ing companions  to  insatiable  women,  and  therefoi^  the  better  fitted 
for  the  practice  of  creeping  into  houses,  and  leading  captife  silly 
women,  laden  with  divers  lusts,  as  the  Apostle  expresses  it 

S.  Because  they  knew  that  their  dergy  by  this  means  having  aa 
opportunity  of  bringing  to  their  lure  a  buxom  wife,  who  perhaps 
has  a  sickly,  weak,  or  abeent  husband,  a  green-sicknesB  danghter, 
or  a  wanton  maid ;  they  v^-ould  by  the  same  means  become  masters 
in  a  manner  of  all  thai  belonged  to  the*iamily,  have  the  command 
of  their  purses,  know  all  their  secrets,  and  improve  all  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  see  of  Rome,  which  indulged  them  thus  with  a 
Mahomet's  Paradise. 

4.  By  restraining  their  clergy  firom  marriage,  they  knew  it 
would  make  them  the  more  impetuous  to  satisfy  their  desires;  and 
tfurt  they  might  have  the  better  opportunity  of  doing  it,  they  are 
injoined  by  their  directory  in  confessing  women  to  eKaaune  them 
most  as  to  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  which  they  tell  them  they  must 
discover  on  pain  of  damnation.  This  being  a  readv  mettiod  to 
inflame  them  mutually,  attended  with  secrecy,  and  the  prieM 
pretended  power  of  giving  a  pardon,  they  knew  it  could  not  naisi 
of  the  designed  effect;  tbey  knew  also  that,  so  many  of  those  silly, 
women  as  they  captivated,  so  many  champions  and  advocates  iSnr 
Ae/r  refigion  they  should  have  in  families,  courts,  or  elsewhere  | 
Ar  tbey  might  assure  tUemseVrea  l\»l  wAl  vinHwu^iwaSA  not  «t«ly 
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psut  with  a  veligioo  that  did  ao  much  gratify  their  cbpraved  9$^- 
petites^  by  allowing  them  as  many  men,  though  QQt  hushdods,  ^ 
they  ha?6  prieits  or  ooafesaora.  And  tbor^fgre  rni^Qy  gf  the  wise 
Popish  laicks  haYe  bean  of  opinion  themseWe^y  that  qo.  man  ciiigbl 
to  coofeaa  a  wife  but  her  husband,  and  tbtt  a  d^ughUr  ought  to  b^ 
confefscd  by  none  but  her  fhther. 

X  5,  Another^  and  ths^t  none  of  the  least  reasons  why  they  forbid 
■uu*riage  to  Uieiv  acclesiaaticks,  ia»  that,  if  they  ba^d  wive9  or  (%•' 
milies,  tbcy  could  not  to  taydy  be  sent  on  miMionsj  and  ancQiopay 
Ma  and  land  to  make  proadytea.  They  would  nci^t  be  $o  ready,  nor 
80  fit«  to  engage  in  aMassinationa,  conspiraoiea,  and  rebellion, 
against  pfiuoea  and  atatei,  at  the  CQmix>and9  of  their  superior ;  n<>r 
could  they,  by  their  whoredoms,  so  i»uch  propagate  the  mterelt 
^  the  great  harlot,  for  then  th^ir  wives  would  be  io  miuiy  ^iQidia 
and  apies  upon  them. 

From  all  which  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the  beat  way  to 
rid  this  kingdom  of  Popish  priests,  and  to  prevent  tho  growth  of 
popery,  is  to  make  a  lajw,  that  all  of  them  who  shall  be  £scovered 
in  fngland,  except  such  as  are  thought  fit  to  be  allewed  to  forei^ 
ambassadors,  shall  be  gelded,  as  they  are  in  Sweden ;  where»  stnof 
the  same  was  enacted  into  a  law,  and  practised  upon  a  few  of 
them,  that  kingdom  huth  never  been  infesUd  with  Popish  ^lergy^ 
or  plotf,  not  tbsir  women  reproached  with  want  of  cbaitity. 

'  This  will  appear  the  more  reasonabk),  if  we  consider,  that  tbc 
kavoek,  they  are  allowed  to  make  of  women's  ehaatity,  is  qne  of 
the  prinoipal  things  that  induces  lustful  fellowa  to  take  Romish 
orders  upon  theni,  and  to  engage  in  deaperate  designs,  to  proviott 
the  interest  of  that  church.  This  apy  nan  may  easily  be  coot 
vinced  of^  that  will  give  himself  leave  to  consider,  what  dangera 
other  men  of  batter  principlea,  and  who  may  h;Mre  opportunities  of 
aatisfying  nature  by  lawful  marriage*  do  many  times  expose  them^ 
aelv$s  to,  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  brutish  passions;  and  how 
they  firequently  sacrifice  honour,  interiaat,  and  estate,  with  the 
peace  of  their  families,  imd  oonaciences,  to  their  irregular  appetites 
of  that  sort. 

The  case  then  being  thua,  let  us  consider  what  a  deluge  of  un« 
cleanness  nay  be  poured  out  upon  this  nation  by  one  thousand,  or 
two  tbonsaod,  supposing  there  were  no  more  of  those  Popish  eo« 
clesfasticks  in  England  at  a  time ;  especially  since  they  look  upon 
it  to  be  their  interest  to  d^auch  the  nation,  iu  one  of  the  best 
expediefita  to  advance  popery,  aa  was  evident  from  the  practice  of 
Ae  late  reigns;  and,  therefore,  it  seems  to  be  the  natural  way  of 
obviating  the  growth  of  popery,  to  make  the  Romish  eeclesiasticka 
mieapable  of  promotmg  it  by  that  method  which  they  like  beat, 
and  find  most  aucceaaful. 

It  will  still  appear  to  be  more  reasonable,  because  they  ha^ 
vowed  cbastitT,  and,  by  their  own  confession,  have  no  occafion  for 
diose  seminary  vessels;  therefore,  if  they  resolved  to  live  aa  they 
have  sworp  to  dO|  they  would  willingly  unman  th^ms^lves^  aa  Origan 
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did  ;  so  far  would  they  be  from  having  any  reason  to  complain,  if 
others  should  do  it  for  them. 

It  can  no  ways  be  reckoned  cruel,  since  it  may  be  done  without 
hazard  of  life^  a^  common  experience  shews,  both  in  man  and  beast, 
and,  by  consequence,  less  to  be  complained  of,  than  those  laws 
which  condemn  them  to  the  gallows.  There  have  been  more  priests 
put  to  death  in  England,  than  ever  were  gelded  in  Sweden ;  yet 
experience  teaches  us,  it  hath  not  had  near  so  good  an  effect.  Tiiis 
is  demonstrable  from  the  many  conspiracies  against  our  princes 
and  nation,  that  the  priests  have  formed  since  the  enacting  of  those 
laws,  and  from  the  g^eat  progress  their  idolatry  makes  among  us  at 
this  very  day;  whereas  Sweden,  since  the  enacting  of  that  law,  hath 
t>een  liable  to  none  of  these  misfortunes.  This  law  of  castf^tion 
occasioned  a  pleasant  raillery  upon  the  Jesuits  at  Brussels,  by 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  When  those  fathers  came  to  congra- 
tulate her  there  upon  her  conversion,  they  entertained  her,  among 
Mher  things,  with  the  wonderful  effects  of  their  missions  in  the 
Indies,  and  other  remote  parts :  that  princess  applauded  their  zeal, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  rebuked  their  indifierence  for  her  country  of 
Sweden,  where  their  endeavours  were  so  much  needed:  she  plea- 
santly told  them,  '  That,  though  the  law  of  castration  was  a  bar  in 
their  way,  they  ought  not  to  prefer  the  keeping  of  those  things,  of 
which  they  stood  not  in  need,  and  of  which  she  hoped  they  made, 
no  use,  te  the  advancement  of  the  Catholick  faith.'  But  thb, 
though  the  severest  proof  in  the  world,  has  never  been  abk  to 
bring  the  Romish  clergy  to  so  much  sense  of  their  duty,  as  to  renew 
their  atteinpts  of  converting  Sweden.  This  may  serve  to  confirm 
the  story  told  us  of  an  old  capuchin  in  the  Menagiana,  the  wcMrks  of 
the  Abbot  Menage,  that  he  rejected  the  advice  of  his  physicians  to 
be  cut  for  the  stone,  for  fear  it  should  make  him  impotent,  though 
he  was  then  eighty  years  of  age. 

Namque  ad  vivetidum  castrari  valde  recusat, 
Et  propter  vitam  Vivendi  perdere  causam. 

The  Romish  clergy  have  so  much  accustomed  themselves  to 
those  impure  pleasures,  that  they  will  be  sure  to  avoid  those  coun- 
tries where  they  must  be  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying  them. 

If  it  be  thought  that  the  laws,  already  made,  will  be  more  effec- 
tual against  them,  there  is  no  need  of  repealing  them,  though  a  new 
one  of  castration  be  added.  Since  that  hath  so  good  an  effect  in 
Sweden,  we  have  no  reason  to  despair  of  the  like  here.  It  is  gene- 
rally concluded,  that  our  English  women  are  as  tempting  as  any  in 
Europe,  and  are,  therefore,  as  likely  to  prevail  on  a  Romish  priest  to 
venture  hanging,  to  enjoy  their  favours,  as  any  others :  but,  if  they 
be  rendered  incapable  of  it,  the  temptation  will  have  no  force ;  and 
so  the  priests  will  save  tlieir  lives,  our  women  will  preserve  their 
chastity,  and  our  religion  and  liberty  will  be  fireed  horn,  tbepr  at- 
tacks. 

The  only  objection  of  we\g|ht,  iVi^lcaubeiaade  against  iU  isg 
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that  it  may  provoke  our  Popish  allies,  and  other  Popish  princes,  to 
treat  Protestant  ministers  in  the  like  manner.  To  which  we  an* 
swer,  that,  admitting  it  should  he  so,  it  is  not  half  so  bad,  as  to 
have  them  broke  on  the  wheel,  hanged,  or  sent  to  the  gallies.  In 
the  next  place,  there  is  not  the  like  reason  for  treating  Protestant 
ministers  in  that  manner,  for  they  generally  marry ;  or,  if  they  be 
guilty  of  uncleanness,  are  thrust  from  the  ministry.  And,  in  the 
last  place,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  have  any  more  regard 
to  our  allies,  or  other  popish  princes,*  than  they  have  to  us.  We 
hear,  every  day,  of  the  cruel  persecution  in  France  and  Germany, 
notwithstanding  our  mildness  to  the  Papists  here ;  so  that  our 
enacting  a  latv  of  castration  cannot  possibly  make  them  persecute 
the  Protestants  more  severely  than  they  do,  but  may  rather  put  a 
stop  to  it. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  Protestants  should 
be  so  much  wanting  in  their  zeal,  and  so  little  sensible  of-their 
own  interest,  when  we  have  so  warlike -and  zealous  a  Protestant 
prince  upon  the  throne  of  Great  Britain^  as  not  to  agree  on  me- 
thods for  obliging  the  Papists  to  forbear  that  barbarous  persecution 
of  their  brethren.  Endeavours,  of  that  nature,  were  used  in  some 
of  those  reigns,  when  popery  had  so  much  interest  at  court,  that  it 
seemed  to  have  a  share  of  the  throne ;  therefore,  it  is  strange,  if 
nothing  should  be  attempted  towards  it  in  this  reign.  To  efifect 
this,  would,  humanly  speaking,  seem  to  be  no  difficult  work,  since 
the  naval  strength  of  Europe  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants; 
and  that  the  strength  of  Great  Britain,  and  Holland^  is  now  under 
the  command  of  one  prince,  who  is  the  hero  of  his  age. 

This  our  own  safety  seems  to  require,  and  charity  and  compofS- 
sion  to  our  brethren  beyond  sea  does  loudly  call  for ;  but  if  fot 
reasons  of  state,  or  otherwise,  it  be  found  impracticable  for  us  to 
interpose  in  behalf  of  persecuted  Protestants  abroad,  there  is  no- 
thing can  hinder  us,  if  we  be  willing,  to  secure  ourselves  against 
popery  at  home,  by  putting  the  old  laws  in  execution,  or  enacting 
new  ones. 

This  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  consider,  either  the 
state  of  the  Protestants  beyond  sea,  or  our  own  condition  at  home. 

If  we  lode  abroad,  we  shall  find  the  Protestant  interest,  which 
was  once  so  considerable  in  France,  quite  ruined ;  and  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  its  being  so,  was  the  neglect  of  our  English  go- 
vernments  since  Queen  Elisabeth's  time.  We  have  done  nothing 
effectual  for  them  since  then,  which  was  a  mighty  oversight,  both 
in  respect  of  duty  and  interest.  That  it  was  our  duty,  will  scarcely 
be  denied  by  any  man,  that  has  any  true  impressions  of  the  Pko- 
testant  religion.  That  it  was  our  interest,  is  demonstrable,  be-^ 
cause,  had  the  Protestants  of  France  been  supported  by  odr  me- 
diation and  assistance,  they  would  never  have  concurred  in  any 
ambitious  design  of  their  monarchs  against  the  Protestant  interest, 
or  this  nation;  and,  perhaps,  the  fears  of  that  court,  that  they 
might  prove  a  curb  upon  their  designs  of  that  nature,  was  none  ct 
the  least  causes  of  their  having  ruined  them  b^j  \\i^  \stf»X  xm^gnx^* 
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ful,  aa  well  ai  the  most  barbarous  persecution  that  ever  was  known. 
From  all  which  it  will  naturally  result,  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
England  to  save,  if  possible,  the  remnant  of  the  Protestants  in 
France,  by  some  effectual  interposition. 

If  we  look  a  little  farther  into  the  state  of  the  Protestants  of  th« 
vallies  of  Piedmont,  we  shall  find  that  antient  church  ahnost  totally 
ruined  and  dispersed.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  Hungary,  Tnm- 
silYania,  and  Poland,  the  reformed  interest  is  ahnost  quite  exter- 
minated in  those  countries,  as  it  is  totally  ruined  in  Bohemia.  What 
danger  it  is  livable  to  in  the  neigfahourine  country  of  Saxony,  is 
known  to  every  one,  since  that  country^  wkose  prince  was  the  first 
that  embraced  the  Reformation,  is  now  under  a  popish  govern- 
ment ;  and,  if  we  come  nearer  home,  to  the  Palatinate,  there  we 
shall  also  find  a  Protestant  church,  once  the  most  flourishing,  and 
best  reformed  in  all  Germany,  under  an  unreasonable  and  cruel 
persecution.     If  we  consider  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  by  that  we 
shall  find  the  German  Protestants  despoiled  of  eight  or  nine  hun* 
dred  churches :  the  once  famous  Protestant  city  of  Strasbnrgh  de- 
livered in  prey  to  the  church  of  Rome;  and  the  Protestants  in 
Alsace,  ana  the  neighbouring  principalities  on  each  side,  as  the 
dNichy  of  Montbelliard,  county  of  Veldents,  &e.  subject  to  popish 
incroaehments.    In  a  word,  if  we  look  througliout  the  whole  em- 
pire, and  take  a  view  of  the  dyet  at  Ratisbon,  we  sliall  find  th^ 
popish  interest  every  where  rampant,  and  incroaching  upon  the 
Reformation,  contrary  to  the  iVindamental  laws,  and  most  solemn 
treaties  of  the  empire.    If  we  cast  an  eye  npoa  Swisserland,  the 
little  republick  of  Geneva,  and  the  pdneipality  of  Neufchatel,  there 
also  we  shall  find  the  Protestant  interest  threatened  and  languish. 

If  we  look  northward,  there  we  find  the  Protestant  kingdoms  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark  ready  to  engage  In  a  war  with  one  another, 
and  that  the  quarrels  betwixt  them  are  fomented  by  those  who 
carry  oti  an  interest,  which  is  destructive  both  -  to  the  Protestant 
religion  and  the  civil  liberties  of  Europe.  This  is  sufficient  to 
discover  the  bad  state  ef  the  Protestant  interest  abroad. 

If  we  consider  the  posture  of  aflairs  at  home,  it  is  evident  flrom 
a  late  printed  letter,  said  to  be  wrote  by  a  worthy  bti^op,  and 
dedicated  to  a  member  of  Parliament,  that  popery  comes  in  upon 
us  like  a  flood.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  a  party  in  the 
three  nations,  who  favour  the  title  of  an  abdicated  popish  prince, 
and  his  pretendetS  succession,  against  the  present  government,  and 
the  succession  established  by  law.  It  is  not  to  be  forgot,  that  their 
interest  was  bo  strong  as  to  advance  a  popish  king  to  our  throne; 
and  though  they  could  not  keep  hhn  there,  because  he  dismcmntcd 
himself  by  a  Airious  career,  yet  they  have  endangered  us  since  by 
repeated  plots  against  his  present  Majesty^s  life,  and  endeavouring 
to  bring  in  a  French  invasion  upon  us.  Jt  is  also  known,  tintt 
there  are  mighty  discontents  fomented  and  nourished  hi. all  the 
three  nations,  in  relation  to  trade,  parties,  and  difiE^rent  preten- 
»W§;  and  that  this  gives  iVie  ^|^\Ak  cVfetigj  «a  o^^Kic^MscdtY  of 
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Adding  fad  to  our  flainet,  which  nukes  it  likewist  evident  that  th^ 
Protestant  interest  is  in  dan^r  at  home. 

This  is  further  deiiKNistrahle  from  the  troubW  the  PapisjtS'hav^ 
from  time  to  tittie  fiten,  and  conticHie  to  give  our  government  aod 
parliaments:  what  is  the  meaning  eUe  of  those  proclamations  for- 
merly «nd  lately  emitted^  comunanding  Papists  to  retire  from  Loa- 
cbn^  &CL  What  else  is  tbe  mciaoipg  of  those  bills  brought  in  to 
fMrevent  .their  disinheriting  their  Protestant  hejrs,  and  to  hinder 
their  sending  children  abroad  to  fwreigfi  aeoiinaries^  to  be  bred  up 
in  idolatry,  or  maiie  priests^  aftonks*  and  uuns?  This,  besides  tb« 
danger  that  aocnies  tisereby  io  4ur  religion  aiMJ  liberties,  takes 
vast  auoM  (sf  oiosey  out  of  tke  kingdom  yearly.  They  likewiae 
gite  trouble  to  oitr  parkameAta,  by  bringing  in  bills  for  discovering 
estates  and  coon«y  given  to  superstitious  iMes,  which  is  every  way 
mighty  pttejudicial  to  the  kingdom^  and  enabkfs  the  Papists  to 
bneed  vtpars  in  our  bowels,  in  order  to  relid  us  in  piecea, 

Thns,  since  tt  is  uodeniable  that  we  are  in  danger  from  the 
Papists^  whether  we  consider  the  state  of  aflPairs  at  home  or  abroad^ 
and  that  the  lawa  hitherto  etiacted  have  not  been  able  to  prevent 
the  recourBe  of  Popish  prieBts,  &c.  nor  the  growth  of  popery  in 
this  kingdoBi ;  what  showid  hinder  us  from  trying  new  methods, 
attd  partkularly  this  bw  of  castration  i 

It  woaU  certainly  be  a  punishment  very,  pr(^r  for  them,  and 
vnght  nake  litem  read  their  sin  in  their  judgmeBt;  since  it  is 
evident,  that  by  their  ows  personal  villainy,  and  their  loose  doc- 
trine of  pardoQSy  &c^  which  encourages  people  ia  licentiousness, 
they  nnke  aftofe  proselytes  than  by  any  oraer  method. 

Thate^  who  perhaps  wmiid  scruple  to  be  any  ways  instrumental 
m  taki«g  these  priesta,  wben  the  penalty  inflicted  upon  them  by 
law  is  fteatli,  would  not  have  reason  to  be  00  scrupulous  to  tak^ 
aDd  discover  them,  whe«  the  puntshineftt  ia  cMfily  castrati4Mi,  and 
thifcfcm  wottld  be  aiore  diligoit  t»  put  the  lawa  in  eisecutioQ  upon 
theoa. 

it  must  ako  foe  reckoned  k  deserted  punishmentt  since,  under 
the  aeal  of  confiesaioD,  they  commit  VBcleateess  with  those  they 
have  the  trost  of  is  ghostly  falfaers,  bo  that  it  is  a  sort  of  spiritual 
iMsest,  and  a  destroying  people  with  arms  that  make  no  report: 
both  which 'crinies  aire  capital  in  all  Well  governed  states,  and 
therefore  the  ptmishmeot  of  caatradon,  in  audi  a  case^  fldust  needs 
he  accounted  nuid* 

If  rt  be  objdded,  that^  .though  oome  of  the  Somiish  dergy  be 
guilty  of  incontimemce,  yet  all  of  them  are  not  so„  and  the^foro 
such^nty  are  to  be  punidbed  in  that  manner  as  are  convicted  of  the 
crimec  itis«asy  toanawer,  that  it  is  equally  trae,  that  all  of  theoa 
are  not  guilty  of  conspiring  against  the  goveTtia»ent«  nor  is  it  poa- 
9Mt  to  convict  all  of  them  of  pervertkkg  the  subiects ;  yet  the  97fh 
of  Elisabeth  makes  ft  tfeasesi  for  any  Popish  priest,  bred  up  mh 
yond  sea,  to  be  here,  •or  to  neAum  into  England^  without  adbmit- 
ting  to  the  gsPvemmeiA,  and  taking  the  oa^  of  supremacy.  Aad 
indoed  it  is  trgt  PeasoMihle  k  should  he  ee,  &t  \hitvt  Wia(,Ni^K^ 
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supposes  tbeir  design^ ;  and  therefore  there  is  as  much  reason  to 
punish  theniy  though  we  cannot  prore  the  overt  acu  upon  them, 
as  there  is  to  punish  thieves  for  coming  into  our  bouses  in  an  il- 
legal manner,  though  we  cannot  prove  that  they  have  robbed  us, 
or  ^tole  any  thing.  If  we  find  a  wolf,  or  other  beast  of  prey, 
amon^  our  flocks,  we  take  their  design  of  destroying  them  for 
granted,  and  treat  them  accordingly,  though  we  do  not  see  the  linbs 
of  our  cattle  in  their  mouths.  And  therdbre,  since  the  practices 
and  principles  of  the  Romish  clergy  are  so  well  known,  their  being 
found  in  the  nation  ought  to  be  sufficient  conviction. 

It  still  remains  a  question,  how  they  shall  be  discovered  ?  But 
the  answer  is  at  hand.  Let  a  competent  and  certain  reward  be 
proposed  for  such  as  shall  do  it,  and  the  hke  reward,  and  a  pardon 
to  any  of  their  own  number  that  shall  discover  the  rest;  or  let 
provision  be  made  for  some  of  every  English  seminary  beyond  sea 
that  turn  Protestants,  and  plant  some  of  them  in  the  several  pons 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  let  some  of  each  of  those  seminaries  be  like- 
wise constantly  in  London  to  assist  in  searches,  and  view  thobe  that 
are  taken  up  on  suspicion  :  and,  at  the  same  time,  let  provision  be 
tnade  for  such  as  will  inform  of  all  the  Popish  clergy  that  haunt 
the  great  families  of  that  opinion  in  England,  and  we  need  not 
doubt  of  an  effectual  discovery  in  a  little  time :  for,  besides  the 
influence  that  the  hopes  of  a  reward  will  have,  those  goatish  fel- 
lowsy  the  Romish  clergy,  do  many  times  disoblige  ikmilies  of  their 
own  way,  by  atteknpting  to  debauch  their  wives,  children,  or  ser- 
vants, some  of  whom  have  so  much  virtue  as  to  reject  the  tempta- 
tion, and  to  hate  the  tempters;  and  many  times  their  blind  zeal 
occasions  them  likewise  to  take  indiscreet  methods  to  pervert  Pro- 
testant servants,  who  would  not  be  wanting,  in  case  of  such  pro- 
vision, as  above  mentioned,  to  discover  those  dangerous  fellows. 

To  inflict  this  punishment  of  castration  upon  Uiem,  is  so  much 
the  less  to  be  thought  cruel  or  unreasonable,  since  it  is  so  ordinary 
in  Italy,  and  other  Popish  countries,  for  the  meaner  sort  of  people 
to  geld  their  own  sons,  that  they  make  the  better  market  oi  them 
ibr  singing  boys,  and  musicians,  or  to  be  catamites  to  cardinals, 
and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Romish  church.  In  thoae  hot  coun- 
tries the  Roman  clergy  are  much  addicted  to  that  damnable  and 
unnatural  crime ;  and  such  of  them,  as  are  not,  keep  lewd  women 
almost  afowedly ;  they  are  indeed  more  upon  the  i  reserve,  and  li?e 
according  to  the  maxim  of  Caut^,  though  not  Cast^,  in  such  coun- 
tries where  the  government  is  reformed,  or  wheie  the  Protestants 
are  numerous;  butjthen  they. are  under  the  greater  temptation  to 
perpetrate  their  villainies,  on  the  pretext  of  confessing  women; 
therefore  there  is  the  more  reason  to  enact  a  law  of  castration 
against  them  in  this  kingdom. 

^e  have  the  more  ground  to  think,  that  such  a  law  duly  exe- 
cuted would  have  a  good  effect,  because  the  lust  of  the  flesh  is  so 
bewitching  and  natural  to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  and  con- 
tinues to  have  a  predominancy  in  them  for  so  great  a  part  of  their 
Jives,  that  it  hath  occasioned,  vud  doe^  occ^on  more  disorder^ 
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and  is  apter  to  engage  men,  over  whom  it  obtains  the  ascendant,  in 
more  desperate  undertakings  than,  any  other  passion  whatever. 
Histories  are  full  of  examples  of  princes  anU  great  men,  that  have 
ruined  themselves  and  their  countries  in  the  pursuit  of  their  ir« 
regular  amours.  We  have  no  need  to  turn  over  foreign  stories,*  oi* 
to  go  out  of  our  own  nation  for  proofs  of  this.  It  is  not  so  long 
ago  to  be  forgpt,  since  we  had  the  chief  affairs  of  state  managed, 
'and  parliaments  dissolved,  &c,.^t  the  beck  of  courtesans.  The 
interest  of  popery  and  tyranny,  in  the^  late  reigns,  was  chiefly 
advanqed  by  such. 

Do  wc  not  find,  even  in  private  person S' of  all  ranks,  that  where 
that  passion  is  not  kept  in  due  bounds,  or  cured  by  the. proper 
remedies  of  a  suitable  match,  honour,  health,,  and  estate,  nay, 
life  itself  is  many  times  sacrificed  to  the  pleasure  of  the  flesh  ;  ainl 
therefore  the  Apostle  had  reason,  as  well  as  revelation  on  his  aide> 
when  he  ranked  all,  that  is  in  the  world,  under  the  three  heads  of 
'  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  Hfe,^  and 
gave  that  of  the  flesh  the  preference.  It  is  plain,  from  experienc^e, 
that  the  other  two  are  made  generally  subservient  to  it,  as  is  visible 
every  day  from  that  excess  in  jewels,  apparel,  and  houshold  (qrni- 
ture,  and  the  vast  expence,  which  the  gallants  of  both  sexes  iput 
themselves  to,  in  one  or  all  of  these,  in  order  to  obtain  the  favour 
of  their  paramours. 

From  all  which  we  may  make  this  inference,  that,  if  the  Romish 
clergy  were  made  incapable,  by  a  law,  of  enjoying  that  which  they 
account  the  greatest  pleasure  of  life,  they  would  avoid  those  coun- 
tries, where  such  laws  are  put  in  execution,  as  they  would  avoid  the 
plague.  It  would  be  happy,  if,  by  this  means,  we  could  deliver  our 
posterity  from  those  conspiracies^  civil  wars,  dreadful  fires,  massa- 
cres, assassinations  of  princes,  and  other  mischiefs,  which  these 
kingdoms  have  been  liable  to  fromi  the  Papists,  and  against  which 
all  our  other  laws  have  hitherto  signified  but  litUe  to  preserve  us. 

We  have  also  found,  by  sad  experience,  that  they  have  had  so 
much  influence,  as  to  get  the  ascendant  over  some  <if  our  princes, 
by>  tempting  them>  as  they  have  done  the  French  king,  with  the 
hopes  of  an  absolute  sway,  and  we  knpw  not  what  visionary  em- 
pires. By  this  means  they  prevailed  with  them  to  overthrow  our 
laws,  the  recovery  of  which  hath  cost  the  nation  so  much  blood  and 
treasure,  that  after-ages  are  like  to  feel  the  smart  of  it;  though 
they  have  run  one  of  our  princes  off  the  stage,  and  have  well  nieh 
ruined  their  great  champion  beyond  sea,  as  they  did  formerly  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  hy  spurring  on  those  princes  to  persecute  Pro* 
testants,  and  establish  despotical  government;  They  will  never 
give  over  that  game,  but  inspire  all  princes,  to  whom  they  can  have 
access,  either  by  themselves  or  others,  with  one  or  both  of  those 
designs ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  interest  of  England  to  use  allMt- 
sible  means  to  secure  the  nation  against  those  Romish  clergynlfcn, 
for  which  castration  is  humbly  conceived  to  be'  the  properest  me- 
thod, and  is  so  far  from  being  cruelty,  that  it  may  ^ell  be  reckoned 
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at  gteat  a  piece  6f  clemency  to  ReuiiBh  pficats,  M  tramitimtalieii  lli 
iji8te«i  ^  the  gaik)W«>  to  other  cottdefiiA(Mi  CfittifialB. 

In  BbOtt,  it  will  be  00  fat  from  betog  a  real  diskhAien  to  tiM» 
xFopieh  laiokt  of  this  nation,  that  it  will  be  the  grMtM  pi^ce  4^ 
friendahtp  to  them  imaginable.  Thii>  we  hop6,  th«y  will  he  the 
■N>re  i«adily  coilvinceA  6f,  if  theif  #ivea,  daughtoft,  and  maldi- 
thrraiita  cry  otit  agaimt  this  law,  to  then,  to  be  ittre>  they  hafO 
aeihe  particular  concern  in  the  matter* 

We  hope,  that  our  Popi^  laicks  hi  Efi|;land  at«  tt«fc  df  aa  |65« 
obsenration  as  those  in  other  countries,  and  particttktly  iki  fVanc^ 
and  Italy,  wh^re  their  Very  proverbs  are  sufficient  to  dotoOdstfate, 
that  they  have  no  great  opinion  of  their  clergyYh^n'ft  cKastKy.  It 
is  not  possible  to  expose  thoae  goatish  fellows  with  more  severity 
iid  conteihpt,  than  the  Italiafts  do  by  saying  *  Fate  Lui  Coronna/ 
\gf  way  of  sarcasm,  of  a  stallion,  that  ihey  do  not  think  perfotiM 
Ms  )iwt;  alluding  to  the  priests  rfiaVen  trowms,  li^if  thMsam** 
•otal  tliahBictfer  were  sufficteitt  cten  to  invigotai^  fc  hor*e.  Their 
ciSbitt  proverb  of « Fate  lo  Prete/  to  nfe  Make  him  a  priwt,  \e%l?n  they 
have  any  utigoveroahle  wantoa  \t%  a  ^teily,  that  ovet'-^hmti  til  tht^ 
Mihk*,  is  a-kih  to  the  olihtt;  and  their  covetfiig  their  stoM-tionei 
^fth  ^  monk's  frock,  when  they  fifhd  them  indifierent  fbt*  a  mare  hi 
BMson,  lb  a  scandalous  tepr6df<^th08e  brutish  dergymen.  Amwer* 

able  to  these  is  the  French  proverb : 
Hui  f^  tenir  net^  fMison 

Comparing;  the  !Popish  clerg>  to  the  pigeons,  fof  their  venereahs 
indioationa;  and  may  be  £n(glished  thua : 

They,  that  Would  keep  thcifr  homes  eh4Kte  and  neat, 
From  thence  mafit  prieiMj)  monka,  ftun^  knd  pigeons  heiil. 

Aa  «1l  prorerbs  of  that  sort  are  founded  upon  sooaethiag  untvetfaidly 
k^kown,  or  conceived  to  be  true,  it  is  not  at  all  for  the  honour  of  th^ 
P<^iah  clet^,  that  their  chastky  should  be  thus  rdkcted  opoo,  in 
countries  where  they  Ure  the  sole  director  x)f  comcience,  and  liaft 
hheit  religihn  estabUsht)d  by  law. 

But  tmt,  which  fixes  it  yet  mbte  xs^im  thein^  is,  that,  in  the 
Pope'i  chancery,  the  tax  for  eating  eggs  in  Lent  is  greater  than  ^ttl 
for  sodomy ;  hrtd  the  penalty  upon  m  prinsi,  that  marriee,  is  greater, 
than  upon  those  tbat  commit  that  momtrous  and  unnatural  villainy 
just  now  mentioned.  From  all  which  it  is  manii^t,  that  they  did 
not  Ipeak  at  raadom,  who  informed  us,  that  the  celibacy  of  such  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  Popish  ecdesiastieks  is  the  mmBmium 
mmitmn  dominaiioms  Pafrntk^  and  that  nhe  prmts  testicles  are  the 
^iKJIatest  ^rromoters  of  the  Pope*^  emph'e,'  This  will  appear  y^ 
more  plain,  that  it  16  of  the  highest  iasportance  to  them,  since  the 
church  of  ROme  maintains,  that  marriage  is  a  sacrament,  and  thai 
all  sacramentB  confer  grace,  aiii  "j^V  &iv\&%  vl  l<(^  bet  clergy :  a 
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manifest  indication,  that  they  have  their  graceless  designs  to  pro- 
mote by  it ;  especially  since,  at  the  bame  time,  the  want  of  those 
parts,  which  they  will  fiat  allow  them  to  make  use  of  in  a  regular 
way,  renders  them  incapable  of  being  priests,  according  to  their 
canons ;  but  yet  they  are  so  kind  to  their  gelded  martyrs,  as  to 
allow  'it  te  be  8ufficieiit«  if  they  have  them  about  them  in  j^ewder, 
or  any  other  way. 

These  things  confirm^  io  H  literltl  4tt!k^,  the  6dious'  obii^atiters 
given  ibe  ehurch  ef  Rouve^  in  the  ReVttlati^os^  c^ep.  xvii^  sctiii. 
&c.  as,  '  the  greiit  wbere^  with  wk6m  the  kitogs  a^  ibhabitanU  of 
the  «arth  ha^e  oOmmitted  forftioatioa ;  ilM  mother  of  iiarlots  ^kid 
abominations  of  the  earth,  having  a  golden  cup  in  fter  bamd  full  of 
abominations,  and  of  th6  filthiness  of  her  foraicatiohV  ^*  Then, 
since,  by  the  testimony  of  God  and  man^  the  tdomishotetgy  is  Such 
an  impure  and  lascivious  t»re#^  it  makes  a  law  of  eastnitrod  a  JiTst 
and  adequate  punishment  for  themb 

To  conclude  :  since  our  King  and  Parliament  have  both  testified 
th€f1t  Iffeal  and  fotwftirdness  to  suppress  ittiiliOrtility  and  profaneness, 
it  follows  naturally,  that  such  a  law  as  tVis  deserves  their  serious 
thoughts  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppress  reigning  vice,  so  long  as 
those  goatish  fellows  are  suffered  to  swarm  among  us.     They  not 
only  corrupt  the  morals  of  people  themselves,  by  such  practices  and 
principles  as  above  mentioned^  lint  bring  ov^  and  imCbUrage  others 
to  do  it,  particularly  those  Italians,  &c.  who  s^U  ati^  print  Aretin's 
Postures;  and,  in  dtder  to  ^detyauth  tb«  mifids  t/f  women,  and  to 
make  thenh  ^^^Hy  of  unnatufal  ^cHtn^,  inreMt  «nd  sell  them  such 
things,  as  modesty  forbids  to  name.     It  is  evident,  that,  al^ofveiy 
advanced  upott  us  in  the  late  irtgtfs,  debaocfcwy  gahred  grtwfftd  at 
the  saifne  tiifie,  tbr  thty  natwvally  make  way  for  one  anothef ;  and 
therefore  we  can  never  suppress  imYftwality,  WithMt -setrtiritii  oof- 
s«4ves  ^ftfiettually  agaltiprt  \Xfpcty.    If  this  shou W  be  attempted  by  a 
law  of  castration  against  Rofni^  pviests,  it  must  be  owned,  that  \k 
tW3uld  be  more  <:^hat*iiable  arid  birman^  to  "satt  uarselves  from  poiblsb 
supposition,  and  all  its  tlfH^hiartyas  e^equences,  by  tbat  method 
alone,  than  to  pfatlisfc  ft,  togethwr  vmh  tether  pnnishmtfntB,  upon 
such  of  those  wretches  as  come  to  the  ^bbet  for  tteaMii.    Tte 
eottitog  off  thtir  ^^rfvRiefe  h\  such  cases,  atil  thtowhij;  Ihfem  into  the 
fii^,  itxat  before  they  be  totally  bereft  of  life,  can  be  of  no  mannef 
of  use  ;  whereas  castration  atone,  before  hand,  might  have  saved  ui 
flrotti  the  dang efr  <tf  tfcehr  pWt%,  und  prevented  themae^es  fhrm  com- 
ing t«>  the  ^lk)wv. 
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A  Dialogue  between  the  Author  and  the  Printer,  ^ 

p  .   -        TTTHAT  title  do  you  design  to  give  this  book  ? 
rrinier.     yy      Author.  Labour  in  Vain :  or.  What  signifies  Lit- 
tie  or  Nothing? 

Printer.  Then  I  am  like  to  make  a  very  hopeful  bargain  this 
morning ;  and  grow  rich  like  a  Jacobite,  that  would  part  with  his 
property,  for  a  speculative  bubble. 

Author.  Be  not  angry ;  for  the  same  estimate  and  epithet  the 
greatest  divines  give  to  the  whole  world. 

Printer.  I  do  not  like  their  characters,  or  epithets ;  for  I  believe 
there  is  a  real  value  in  our  cmn ;  and  I  know  little  of  their  spiritual 
notions,  neither  will  I  puzzle  my  head  about  what  they  tell  me,  I 
cannot  rightly  understand. 

Author.  I  could  convince  you,  that  you  are  in  the  wrong ;  in 
being  so  indifferent  about  enquiring  into  the  cause,  nature,  and 
value  of  things. 

Printer.  I  am,  in  this  point,  a  quaker ;  and  will  not  by  reason 
be  convinced.  Pray,  Sir,  tell  me,  Am  I  to  buy  a  shop  full  of 
empty  pasteboard  boxes,  or  not  ? 

Author.  Sir,  ihey  are  full. 

Printer,  Why,  then  do  you  put  over  the  door,  that  the  goods 
Signify  Little,  or  Nothing  ?  It  is  a  strange  sort  of  information,  to 
expect  to  get  customers  by. 
"1  Author.  I  had  several  reasons  that  induced  me  to  put  this  title  to 
my  book ;  and,  not  to  keep  you  longer  upon  the  fret,  I  will  tell 
vou  some  of  them:  first,  the  natural  inquisitive  humour,  that 
reigns  in  all  mankind,  after  noNe\t^  •,  ^ot  no  ^»Q>\v&t  'wvVVthe  title  be 
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read,  or  cried,  but  the  reader,  or  hearer,  will  query  what  it  is 
about,-  conclude  it  some  maggot  or  other,  and,  to  be  satisfied,  will 
buy  it;  so,  you  will  gain  by  his  curiosity.  I'hen  I  have  known 
many  dull  books,  that  have  sold  well,  by  the  help  of  an  ingenious, 
or  whimsical  title.  '  Puffe  me,  Puffe  mo,  Pnffe  cannot  stay,  Colle 
molle  PulF;'  the  odness  and -maggot  of  that  cry  has  sold  the  fellow 
many  a  tart;  for  many  persons,  who  only  out  of  curiosity  have 
peeped  into  his  basket,  have  found. something  or  other  that  pleased 
them.  Besides  the  title  is  apropo,  because  the  subjects  I  write 
about,  though  they  make  a  great  bustle  in  the  world, 'yet  their 
conclusions^  or  produce,  are  very  frivolous^  insignificant,  and  an- 
swer not  the  end  designed."  ^ 

Printer.  To  what  purpose,  did  you  spend  your  time  in  writing 
on  such  aubjects?  And  why  should  I  be  at  the  labour  of  printing, 
or  charge  of  paper  ? 

Author.  Print  it  by  all  means;  it  may  employ  some  to  add  to  it 
the  history  of  the  printer. 

Printer.  What,  that  my  pains  was  labour  in  vain,  and  charge 
signified  little  or  nothing?  I  am  mightily  obliged  to  you,  for  the 
method  you  have  taken,  to  expose  me  to  laughter :  but  let  it  prove 
as  it  will,  if  I  buy  the  devil,  I  will  try  to  sell  him.  But,  if  your 
whim  does  not  take,  I  will  never  buy  goods  again,  before  i  have 
looked  over  the  parcel. 

The  Poor  Man's  Petitioning  at  Court, 

HOW  fruitless  and  empty  the  requests  of  the  poor  have  returned 
at  court,  whether  they  have  been  for  justice  or  mercy,  is  apparent 
from  a  thousand  instances:  .and  one  I  will  relate  to  you,  without  a 
peevish  design  of  reflecting  upon  any  particular  court,  for  the 
pauper's  petition  is  alike  neglected,  by  what  I  have  seen,  heard, 
or  read,  in  every  court.  A  gentleman,  fitly  qualified^  who  by 
permission  had  purchased  an  employ  for  life,  under  a  king,  and  to 
his  successors,  upon  a  successor's  coming  to  the  crown  (though  he 
had  taken  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  done  what  was  requisite,  ac- 
cording to  law,  for  qualification)  to  feed  the  avarice,  or  gratify  the 
wickedjbounty  of  a  certain  person,  to  whose  care  the  managery 
was  inCrusted,  was  turned  but,  with  only  the  madman's  humorous 
reason,  Sicjubeo^  sic  volo.  By  which  unjust,  at  least,  unkind  usage, 
he  had  very  little  left  to  maintain  himself,  wife,  aixd  four  children. 

At  once,,  his  quondam  friends  sounded  retreat. 

Would  scarce  afford  good  words,  and  much  less  meat : 

To  see  his  face,  they'd  never  after  care, 

As  if  his  very  looks  infectious  were : 

Like  careful  bees,  to  their  own  hives,  they  flew,  ' 

As  he  from  fortune,  they  from  him  withurew. 

I  cannot  forbear,  in  this  place,  putting  the  epithet  wicked,  to 
that  generous  virtue,  bounty ;  since  here  \t  N9ai&  ^  ^o^«.'d>)\.xOc$a«c^ 
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committed  up<m  one  man's  right,  to  leein  bcunteOul  ih  a  be(}ueit 
to  another.  The  de)*rive.d  inan»  hurt,  compkucied  with  aH  the 
respect,  a  4$upplicant  should  use ;  but  his  |>rayer  was  answered  wilb 
a  negative.  Aflerwards  he  served  that  king  without  pay  in  hii 
army  abroad,  and^  upon  the  death  of  the  possessor  of  bis  employ, 
he  again  prayed  to  be  restored ;  upon  which  prayer,  he  .h«il  aa 
order  for  the  next  vacancy,  which  when  happened,  a  certain  gentk* 
man,  who  but  a  short  time  before  had  presented  the  depriv^  ibmi 
to  the  king,  in  the  amy,  and  had  given  it  aader  his  innd,  that  h^ 
had  been  turned  out^  without  cause,  and  that  he  served  as  a  vo- 
Junteer ;  gave  it  again  under  his  band,  that  the  poor  petitioner's 
alledging  to  have  serve^d  in  the  army.  Was  a  niistake9  and  Ins  last 
act  (the  foraaer,  in  good  manners,  I  will  believe,  being  forgot)  was 
onedited ;  so  oi>dbef  and  petitioa  were  both  dismissed^  to  the  ruin  9i 
the  man,  and  his  family. 

Observation* 

By  this  true  relation,  is  evident  the  little  8Ucc«ftsi,  tUat  ii  to  be 
^pected  from  the  pOor  tinhappy  man's  petitkmii^  again^  a  man 
!n power;  for,  wfaatt  be  pleases,  he  blackens  and  tnisrepreaents  iti 
tmderHng;  and  what  a  favourite  says  is  easily  fyditm). 

Then  tell  tne  how  the  poor  shall  fitid  rc4fef> 
Or  gain  a  cure  for  undeserved  grief, 
'  Their  fate  depending  on  a  king's  belief. 

■ 

In  such  a  case,  a  prince  is  the  easiest  man  in  the  world  to  be 
tmpe^ed  on,  eonstdering  the  rtitit  multitude  of  afBiir»,  that  center  in 
Us  orderifTg  and  manage,  the  paiticular  cognisance  of  M  wtifch  it 
§8  impossible  for  him  to  take ;  for,  opon  a  kind  of  necessity,  he  is 
tMiged  to  have  bis  knowledge  of  several  affairs,  from  the  report 
Aiat  tfaase  about  hitn  ate  pleat^  to  make ;  and  what  mati  wiR  teH  a 
atory  to  his  own  disadvantage  ?  A«d  who  can  teTl  it  but  the  ft- 
^erHle,  whilst  l^e  poor  petitioner  is  debarred  accets  ? 

Before  a  fiiv'tite,  none  shall  be  belieVd, 

And  'gainst  the  rich,  tis  hatA  to  he  reliev'd : 

In  vwn  you  offer  np  an  empty  pri^yer. 

Which  fattens  not  tht  conrtier,  or  his  heir ; 

Something  that's  aolid,  and  of  real  good 

*(At  least  ibr  «QCh  by  wofldlinga  understood) 

Must  be  presented,  if  you'd  favour  find. 

Which  rardy  warms  tti^  endowments  of  i!he  min^ : 

But  to  the  fortimat^,  and  ricfh,  are  kind. 

Since  money  weighs  down  justice  and  desert, 

The  poor's  desires  dcnait  isrignify  a  fart. 

Expectations  of  Benefit  from  a  covetous  Man,  in  Ks  Tjife-fime, 

QlfliS  Pmper  f  Atf^rus :  an  admirable  and  proper  answet  to  the 
f  Mftmi ;  because  tte  cewetcms  «a.%  vvaxMdtL  ^lUmx^VM^tfe  faiftb. 
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as  well  at  that  which  he  bath  not;  as  proytt  true,  hj  the  foUoving 
re}«lioB.  A  friend  of  mine,  if  a,  qovetous  man  can  be  so,  of  genteel 
extraction,  and  suitable  education,  having  a  competent  estate  oi 
four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  a  thousand  pounds  in  money, 
left  bim ;  which  revenue  as  far  exceeding  his  desire  of  lifing,  aa  it 
-came  short  of  his  desire  of  acquiring;  for  he  no  sooner  had  th# 
possession,  but  he  retrenched  the  usual  expences  of  the  family ;  tie 
saved  charge,  by  putting  away  the  mouths  that  caused  it ;  and  the 
only  servant  that  he  kept  lived  almost  like  a  bear  in  Greenland,  on 
the  iMmrishment  he  had  got  in  the  snmmer  of  the  fatheHs  1ife->time. 
Id  6h<^rt,  no  anchorite  lived  more  sparing  than  he,  undess  it  were 
upon  another's  cost,  and  then  it  was  a  covetous  humour  made  bim 
eat  and  drink  like  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard.  In  all  his  actions  be 
was  base ;  he  would  steal  bis  own  goods,  to  make  his  servant  pay  fi>r 
them.  By  such  sordid  ways  his  wealth  was  accumulated ;  be  soM  the 
mansion«house,  because  tiie  purchase  mone^  would  yield  a  greater 
profit,  than  the  rent  amounted  to ;  and  retired  from  a  great  house 
(not  ftom  plenty  and  abundance)  to  a  less,  that  be  could  not  rent 
out.  By  such  niggardly  methods,  in  process  of  ti|[ne,  be  hod  heaped 
up  a  very  great  treasure^     * 

There  was  a  young  bopeAil  gentleman,,  bis  nephew,  who  expected 
'to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  covetousness,  that  often  came  to  visit  him, 
and  was  always  complaisant,  soothed,  and  commended  every  hu- 
mour, which  I  take  to  be  the  right  way  of  pleasing ;  for  certain  (at 
least,  during  the  time  of  prevailing  fancy,  or  action)  every  man  is 
pleased  with  bis  dwn  sentiments,  or  doings ;  so  consequently  loves 
to  have  them  approved  and  applauded. 

He  grati6ed  the  miser's  appetite  at  bis  own  expence,  his  pantry 
and  his  cellar  were  always  ready  to  gratify  bis  least  motion  of  desir^ 
his  coach  and  horses  attended  his  occasions.  He  baulked  his  own 
humour,  neglected  his  pleasant  and  facetious  companions,  and 
confined  himself  to  oblige  his  sordid  temper.  Though,  it  must  be 
confessed,  self  interest  moved  him,  yet  it  pleased  the  wretch,  when 
he  advised  him  to  secure  his  treasure,  that  no  Rachel,  or  other, 
might  steal  bis  god.  He  christened  his  son  of  the  Jew's  name;  be 
did,  what  not  ?  to  oblige  him.  He  defended  him  from  robbers,  at 
the  peril  of  his  own  life :  tiay  niore,  he  justified  his  base  pHnciplciy 
contrary  to  his  conscience ;  but  all  the  returns,  that  were  paid  to 
these  services,  were  mountain  promises,  whilst  in  his  cups;  but 
mole  hills,  or  no  perfonnances,  when  sober. 

Afterwards  this  obliging  gentleman  fell  by  misfortune  into  straita 
and  necessities,  so  that  his  family  wanted  convenient  si^istence; 
'  yet  the  other,  pitiless,  and  unconcerned,  returned  no  good  nature^ 
DO  charity,  no  gratefbl  act,  for  all  bis  generous  obligations ;  not  ao 
much  as  even  common  humanity  would,  out  of  mercy,  oblige  a  very 
Jew  to  shew  to  a  stranger  in  misery.  After  the  miser  had  bought 
what  he  had  left  fer  half  the  value,  he  forbid  him  his  boose,  and, 
whenever  he  met  him,  he  passed  by  him  as  a  stranger.  At  last 
intestate  the  miserable  rascal  dies ;  for  the  tery  thoo^t  <^^  ^v%- 
posing  of  his  riches  wovM  have  beta  aa  motWiL  aa  a  a»»MiciritfK\ 
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So  toftm  ukJou,  mkat  ht  left,  lefl  to 

almost  PfrpA  to  tdl  jon,  that  bis  jealoos  tonper, 

aocooBpaii J  tbe  corctJWf,  let  their  avariee  be  fixed  oo 

maile  b:in  burr  a  freat  pan  of  hi«  aKneT  and 

a  grtat  deal  vas  k»t  fr^r  want  of  the  koMlcdge  cf  the 

Ol*erzaiiom, 

A  covetoof  desire  '%%  proper!  j  appbcable  to  self,  Iot; 
1  »eefD  to  deiire  tbe  adrantaee  of  aootiier,  thefe  is 
io  tue  matter  ;  arnd  it  muU  be  alioved,  that  he,  I 
frteod ;  tbooi^  another's  beiog  my  enesij  ooly 
bjr  my  desire,  I  gntifj  my  own  mdioatioB,  ia  nj 
vantage,  or  p'case  my  aoger,  in  my  enemy's  disadtantagc  A 
fetoos  man's  thoughts  center  in  his  ovn  profit^  and  vfaat  goad 
goes  besides  him,4ie  coants  by  Providrnee  wrong  applied;  then  it 
is  idle  to  expect,  that  be,  that  covets  all,  shoold  firuaHatc  hiavmt 
^^^fpf  ^7  fiT^^inf  ™^  *  V^9  ^  cofetoiisne»  is  a  sdMi  hmumr,  it 
is  impossible  it  should  be  diffiuire. 


The  miser's  wish  is  of  a  vastextent* 

And  wonld  engross,  beneatb  the  firmament. 

All  that  it  likes ;  still  covetous,  to  try 

To  merchandize  with  spirits  of  tbe  sky. 

His  wishes  only  to  advantage  tend. 

From  self's  their  origin,  in  self  they  end; 

So  cannot  be  difibsire  to  a  friend. 

In  vain  a  favour  you  expect  from  such. 

You  may  as  well  expect  a  favour  from  tbe  D- 


The  Marriage  of  an  old  Man  to  a  young  Woman. 

THE  mutual  disappointments,  that  commonly  thwart,  and 
hinder  tbe  happiness  expected  by  the  marriage  of  an  old  man  to  a 
young  woman,  the  following  story  sets  forth.  An  ancient  gentle- 
man, whose  bead  age  bad  powdered  like  a  beau's,  who  in  his 
sprightly  youth  could  at  sight  answer  the  expectations  of  the  most 
lascivious  female,  as  DoctorVcommons,  and  parish-books  could 
witness;  he  had  lived  a  libertine  life,  and  had  never  thoughts  of 
marriage,  till  he  was  threescore  and  ten,  when  he  happened  into 
the  company  of  a  beautiful  young  woman,  whose  charms  and  be- 
haviour blew  away  tbe  ashes  that  covered  the  fire  that  remained  in 
the  brand's  end ;  so  that  it  made  a  fiiint  blaze,  which  (of  late  un- 
accustomed) warmth  made  the  (willing  to  be  deceived)  senior  fiincy 
that  there  was  yet  a  great  stock  of  vigour  in  his  veins,  that  would 
answer  the  ends  of  marriage.  Thus,  when  lechery  had  left  his 
tail,  and,  agitated  only  by  desire,  he  fancied  mighty  performances 

his  lustful  brain,  he  courts  this  lady  for  his  bride,  who  had  not 
cliarms  to  renew  an  old  .Xson^s  age ;  sensible  that  his  expiring 
t^ould  not  long  last,  \iew^&Vm^\A«DX^i^^l.  So^hy  con- 
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tinual  courtship,  he  tried  to  watch  his  mistress,  like  a  hawk,  into 
compliance.  But  it  was  persuasive  money  that  made  her  consent 
to  endure  a  Lenten  penance,  in  expectation  of  an  .  happy  Easter 
aflter  his  death.  In  short,  she  for  filthy  lucre  married  him,  and  sub- 
mitted herself  to  his  feeble  threescore  and  ten  years  attempts. 
After  his  fluttering  all  the  wedding-daV,  they  were  put  to  bed  (I 
think  that  word  suitable  to  his  .a<^e)  and  after  sack-posset  eat,  and 
£tocken  thrown,  the  company  withdrew,  and  left  them  to  them- 
selves. .  When  he  failed  in  performance,  she  was  frustrated  in  her 
expectation,  so  that  their  marriage  signified -little  or  nothing. 

Observation, 

The  answer  I  make,  to  those  that  will  say,  '  Every  body  knew 
this  story  before,'  is,  *  That,  though  I  pretend  to  write  novels,  I 
do  not  novelties,  but  to  dress  up  something  that  for  on^  meal  may 
.  be  pleasing,  and  of  grateful  gust ;  and,  perhaps,  some  observation 
may  be  made  from  this. story  worthy  self-application:'  But, 
though  the  reader  do  not,  I  will,  to  continue  the  method  I  first 
designed. 

To  attempt  anything,  which  nothing  but  (almost)  a « miracle 
can  make  successful,  is  folly  and  madness ;  and  little  less  can  move 
a  man  of  threescore  years  and  ten  to  do  -to  any  purpose.  An 
old  man's  marrying  a  young  woman  is  like  laying  down  a  good 
joint  of  meat,  to  an  almost  consumed  fire,  which  will  b\aze  a  while, 
but  by  the  sudden  decay,  for  want  of  fuel,  will  make  it  but  luke-  , 
warm.  He  is  counted  a  blockhead  that  pretends  to  set  up  a  trade, 
when  he  is  past  labour,  unless  he  takes  an  able  journeyman  ;  and 
I  believe,  in  this  case,  no  man  will  willingly  admit  of  a  journey- 
man to  manage  his  commodity,  and  without  one  (by  effects  may 
be  judged)  the  marriage  will  signify  little  towards  procreation. 
Disappointments  must  happen  to  the  man  from  natural  conse- 
quence, notwithstanding  Ihe  mighty  belief  of  his  abilities.  I  have 
known,  from  powerful  fancy,  when  a  child  has  been  tired  with 
walking,  yet,  imagining  he  rode; when  he  had  a  switch  between  his 
legs,  would  imitate  the  trot  and  gallop,  for  a.  small  while,  without 
complaining;  but  presently  the  weakness  and  imbecillity  of  his 
feet  made  him  sensible  his  natural  strength  (though  agitated  by  de- 
sire) could  not  carry  him  to  his  desired  home :  So  the  old,  whose 
vigorous  heat  is  spent,  may  imagine,  if  he  get  a  cock-horse,  how 
furiously  he  will  ride;  but,  like  the  tired  child,  his  natural  decay 
will  appear. 

The  man  being  deceived,  by  consequence  the  woman  must ;  and 
what  sad  efiects  do  such  disappointments  cause,  are  evident  from 
the  future  carriage  of  both  man  and  woman.  He  grows  jealous,  . 
unwilling  another  should  feed,  tho'  he  himself  cannot  make  use 
of  the  dainties ;  then  the  poor  abused  woman  is  watched,  perhaps 
confined,  and  her  whole  life  made  uneasy. 

,  Dke  a  poor  man  (cajoUed  by  mighty  promises)  transported  to 
the  West  Indies ;  when  be  comes  there,  finding  liimself  a  slave  to 
the  beck  and  rod  of  an  imperious  patron,  bevn^  fiASL\M»xviiiVi  ^^3j<c>» 
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tract,  hai  no  hopes  of  liberty,  hoi  from  tbo  expiratkn  of  tjm^; 
Such  it  the  condilioA  of  a  youngs  woman,  fvho,  ftaifcere^  wiUl  ibf 
belief  of  fpnd  doating  daUiancc,  and  plenty*  it  belnyed  intet  the 
slavery  of  marriage,  with  an  old  fellow,  she  has  no  hopoft  of  doliver* 
ance  from,  but  by  the  expiration  of  her  disagreeable  hvsband'l 
life  ;  her  youthful  heat,  meeting  with  the  icy  co^lnefa  of  bla  agf  • 
causes  thunder  in  the  iKMise:  Continual  jam  forbid  idlhppetef 
peace. 

When  wares  swoln  high  by  foroe  of  mighty  wviid» 
They  fiercely  meet,  apd  are  ip  battle  join'd ; 
The  frothy  salt,  with  motion,  's  set  on  fire ; 
But,  wash'd  with  native  water,  soon  expire: 
So  tossM  by  billows  of  remaining  lust. 
Which  shuffles  up  and  down  the  aged  dusi. 
Salt  sparks  are  blown  into  a  sudden  flame. 
But  age*s  ipoisture  soon  does  quench  the  same. 
The  old  man*s  boasting  promises,  in  iove. 
Do  little  signify,  as  women  prove ; 
Tis  vapour  all,  9nd  limber  as  mj  glove. 
In  vain  the  aged  man  hopes  to  receive 
Blessings,  which  only  sprightly  youth  ean  givw ; 
In  vsuid  a  woman  does  expect  a  trade, 
From  one  whom  stingy  age  Has  bankrupt  made  j 
Such  disappointments  happen  to  them  botli. 
Which  makes  the  marriage  prove  of  little  wortk. 

The  reverse  of  this  story,  which  is  an  old  woman^s  marrying  te  a 
young  fellow,  is  to  the  full  as  ridiculous,  and  signiias  as  little  tea 
mutual  content. 

Endeavours  to  regulgU  Men's  Mdrmo'f  by  Pnaching  or  TFr^mg^ 

THE  present  age  is  not  so  very  virtuous,  but  that  we  may  meet 
with  examples  in  almost  every  company  and  conversation,  that  de- 
monstrates the  little  effieacy  the  wen  designed  writinga  and  puMiek 
teaching  of  good  men  have  bad,  towards  reformation  of  BMnners, 
and  the  practice  of  virtue.  But  not  being  willing  to  expoee  parti- 
cularly the  insensibility  that  appears  eitb^  in  my  own  life,  by  not 
amending,  and  correcting  my  reproved  aetions,  or  in  the  general 
practice  of  my  fellow  countrymen;  I  have  pitched  upon  thokistory 
of  Socrates,  so  far  as  it  agrees  with  my  design :  that  is,  to  shew 
bow  little  the  good  documents  he  taught,  signified  to  the  refem  or 
benefit  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  odium  they  ^auae4  IVen  theee  be 
endeavoured  to  amend. 

Socrates,  who  was  bom  in  a  small  village  called  Halopeae,  muder 

Athenian  jnrisdiction,  is  commonly  called  the  AAenlas,  ta 

ifh  him  from  several  others,  oT  that  name,  one  of  whicb 

^  bfttory  of  Argos ;  another  was  a  Bithyniap,  &e.    Thil 

•  ffco  Athenian^  waa  <an|^  i|^%f»Kf^  ^qcmrs  AnajBa^efas ; 
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be  was  a  man  of  great  temperance,  of  a  strong  constitution,  one, 
who  inquired  into  the  nature  of  sublime  things,  studied  humanity, 
practised  and  publickly  preached,  to  poor  and  rich,  virtue  and 
good  manners ;  to  be  silent,  and  not  reprove  wicked  men,  he 
counted  a  crime  aigainst  the  gOds  ;  to  discourse  of  virtue,  he  es- 
teemed as  a  great  happiness ;  and,  employing  himself  almost  con« 
stantly  in  instructing  of  the  citizens,  he  neglected  mightily  his  pri- 
vate afiairs,  so  that  he  was  poor,  and  told  the  Athenians,  that  he 
ought  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  Prytaneum,  or  publick  store- 
house ;  that  he  ought  to  be  rewarded  more  than  a  victor,  for  the 
conqueror  could  but  make  them  appear  to  be  happy,  when,  by 
his  instructions  in  virtue,  if  practised,  they  would  really  be  so,  not 
only  from  present  serenity  of  mind,  but  in  futuro ;  for  he  believed 
an  immortality  of  the  soul,  and,  the  very  day  he  died,  he  employed 
in  discoursing  of,  and,  by  convincive  aj'guments  to  his  friendd, 
proved  the  soul's  indivisibility,  and,  consequently,  immortality^ 
He  taught,  as  he  believed,  that  notlring  of  evil  could  happen  to  a 
good  man,  his  concerns  being  taken  care  of  by  the  gods ;  but,  not- 
withstanding his  eloquent  persuasive  ^speeches  upon  so  noble  a 
subject,  as  virtue,  which,  for  its  own  sake,  ought  to  attract  men's 
inclinations  and  affections,  the  Athenians  were  so  far  from  re* 
forming  from  their  accustonaed  immoralities,  that  Miletus,  Anytus, 
and  others,  accused  him,  as  guilty  of  a^ capital  crime,  for  instructing 
the  people  in  the  ways  o^  virtue,  and  for  reproving  them,  when  they 
acted  contrary  to  morality  and  good  manners.  They  were  so  ex- 
asperated against  him  for  his  good  endeavours  to  introduce  honesty 
and  piety,  inconsistent  with  their  practice,  that,  without  a  con- 
fronting witness,  they  condemned  him  to  death ;  which  sentence 
was  put  in  execution  by  a  draught  of  poisbn.  By  which  barbarous 
usage,  it  is  apparent^  that  all  his  teaching  signified  little  towards  the 
reformation  of  the  lives  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Observation. 

Though  licentiousness  is  more  agreeable  and  facile  to  the  de* 
praved  nature  of  mankind,  yet  almost  every  age  hath  produced  a 
preaching  experienced  Solomon,  a  Socrates,  a  Plato,  or  some  such 
good  men,  who  have  endeavoured,  by  writing  and  teaching,  backed 
with  the  inducing  reasons  of  a  present  serenity  of  mind,  that  must/ 
upon  necessity,  accompany  virtuous  actions,  or  the  glorious  pros- 
pect of  an  unconceivable  reward  hereafter ;  to  persuade  men  by 
arguments,  conducing  to  self-interest  (which,  ii^  ^H  other  cases,  is 
prevalent)  to  practise  piety,  honesty,  and  civility*  Yet,  what  poor 
crops  have  the  stony  soil  produced,  every  age,  against  itself,  it 
witness.  The  libertinism  ofan  heathen  I  do  not  so  much  wonder  at» 
because  he  has  no  thoughts  of  futurity  to  check  his  mad  career; 
but  that  men  who  are  daily  taught,  and  instructed  in  piety  and. 
morality,  and  who,  upon  a  self  query,  will  own  that  they  really  be« 
lieve  to  do  good  is  for  their  advantage,  should  act  directly  contrary 
to  their  belief,  is  an  extravagant  madness  not  to  be  paralleled.  la 
there  no  remedy  for  so  great  and  contagious  an  evil  to  be  fv^ad^l 

Vol..  i.  Kit 
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Yes,  an  Heathen  teaches  me  one,  Trahimur  txemplis  plus  qumi$ 
praceptU;  for,  if  those  in  power  and  greatness  practised  virtue,  the 
underlinf;^  would  imitate ;  if  it  was  customary,  every  one  would  be 
in  the  fashion.  But,  whilst  vice  and  immorality  are  countenanced 
by  the  great,  orders  for  keeping  the  sabbath,  and  a^inst  pro- 
faneness,  are  of  little,  efficacy  ;  for,  when  the  preat  fish  break  the 
net,  the  little  ones  will  go  out  at  th**  rent.  Though  arguing  for 
virtue,  and  good  manners,  is  highly  *to  be  commended,  yet  ^  the 
little  reformation  we  find  shews,  that  hitherto  it  has  aignifiei 
little  or  nothing. 

He  that  would  bar  me  of  a  comine  joy, 

And  by  strict  rules  my  liberty  destroy. 

In  trammels  makes  me  pace  away  my  life, 

^wixt  nature  and  his  rules  is  constant  strife  ;     , 

So  irksome  and  uneasy  I  must  be. 

By  reason  of  their  great  antipathy ; 

Tbis  is  the  language  of  tb'  unthinking  man. 

Who,  led  by  custom,  lovfs  to  be  profane  ; 

And  will  not  change  his  road,  whatever  you  teach. 

Scarce,  tho'  a  Jonah  once  again  should  preach :. 

But  still  that  monkey,  man,  wopid  imitate^ 

And  virtue  practise,  copyM  firom  the  great. 

Examples,  wanting  precepts,  are  but  vain ;  ^ 

And  moving  arguments,  in  florid  strain,  > 

Won't  make  the  blockish  croud  from  ill  refirain.      J 

Being  a  Jacobite, 

ONE,  whom,  out  of  good  manners,  I  mu^t  stile  a  gentleman, 
because  he  justly  claims  that  title  fi*om  his  ancestors ;  and  it  post 
be  allowed  him  now,  even  in  his  adversity,  since  his  accounted 
crimes  of  .omission,  in  not  actually  complying  to  the  laws  in  force, 
proceed  from  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  not  from  an  ob- 
stinate spirit  of  contradiction ;  for,  though  this  gentleman's  opinioii 
will  not  permit  him  to  comply  in  the  active  part,  yet,  out  ot  aub- 
mission  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  without  refractoriness,  he  is 
obedient  in  the  passive.  This  gentleman,  as  many  others,  is  at  tlnl 
time  termed  a  Jacobite,  as  being  the  title  customarily  used>  in 
opposition  to  WiUiamite ;  concluding,  '  that  he,  that  is  not  for  me, 
is  against  me.' 

Upon  the  revolution,  in  the  year  1688  (which,  by  unfathomel 
Providence  was  brought  about,  so  contrary  to  rational  appearanciB, 
that  after  ages  will  hesitate  at  the  belief  of  the  heroick  atteropte  of 
,  the  present  king,  and  the  unaccountable  manage  of  the  last)  this 
man  was  turned  out  of  several  considerable  em^oys  ;  pr,  rather,  be 
turned  himself  out,  for  it  cannot  be  expected,  that  any  will  'be 
master,  unless  by  power,  to thosethat  will  not  serve  them*  Stripped 
of  his  incomes,  he,  for  a  virhile,  handsomely  Subsisted.  But,  fe^ng 
^osuntly  upon  last  jeaf  a  cio^«  m\3cL«al  %Qiwin^  for  anatlier 
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harresty  his  granary  was  emptied  without  hopes  of  replenishing, 
ifithout  a  miracle.     Reduced,  he  herded  with  tholb  of  his  own 
opinion^  that,  by  the  benevolence  of  fortune,  were  'able  to  relieve 
him,  and  did,  generously,  for  a  time ;  but,  continual  dependence 
•  made  him  sensible  of  the  bitterness  of  the  curse.  The  undervaluing 
slights,  the  tiring  attendance,  often  refusals,  beggarly  loans,  repri- 
mands, advice  too  late  given,  all  which,  with  appearing  patience, 
by  force  he  was  obliged,  if  he  would  eat,  to  undei^,  made  him  al- 
most distracted  in  his  thoughts.    The  impending  misery  of  want, 
by^  its  near  approach,  appearing  dreadful  and  afinghting;  put  him 
upon  the  studious  thoughts,  ^ow  to  subsist  for  the  future.     He 
considered  the  many  reasons  drawn  from  self-interest,   and  other 
powerful  motives,  for  conforming  to  the  present  government;  the 
general  consent,  and  practice  of  many,  whose  learning  and  inte-  ' 
grity  he  could  not  call  in  question,  unless  he  ^ould  contradict  his 
own  experience,  made  him  bring  his  manage  into  examination,  and 
his  rational  arguments  made  him  often  waver,  and  query  the  pru« 
dence  of  his  opinion ;    so  far,  that  he  had  some  thoughts  of  con- 
forming to  what  the  representatives  of  the  nation  had  agreed ;  but, 
having  so  long  stood  out,  he  could  have  no  hopes  of  being  received 
with  that  favour,  so  as  to  be  trusted  in  any  considerable  employ, 
either  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical.  He  was  too  poor,  and  of  too 
little  interest,  to  expect  an  honourable  title ;    too  illiterate  to  be 
made  a  dean;  too  well  known  to  be  trusted  with  the  managing  of  a 
secret  in  national  affairs ;  so  he  stuck  to  his  old  principles,  though 
he  reaped  no  advantage  by  them,  for  poverty,   like  ivy,*  twines  to 
the  Jacobite,  and  spoils  his  growth.    His  opinion  contradicting);  in 
general,  the  sentiments  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation,  was 
80  far  from  being  any  ways  advantageous  to  him,  that  it  exposed 
him  to  want,  and  debarred  him  from  the  hopes  of  repairing  his 
ruined  fortunes. 

Observation. 

This  story  is  equally  applicable  to  Jacobite,  Williamite,  Whig, 
Tory,  or  what  other  name  of  distinction  is  given  to  any  man,  who 
rows  not  with  the  common  stream  that  the  river  of  his  country 
runs ;  he  tugs  against  the  tide,  and  makes  very  little  progress.  To 
oppose  the  general  sentiments  of  a  country,  is  drawing  up  hill  by 
choice,  and  gives  just  cause  for  people  to  call  a  man's  judgment  io 
question,  since  there  is  a  nearer  and  down-hill  beaten  path  at  hand. 
It  is  something  like  going  in  the  Strand,  towards  the  Horse-guard, 
on  a  Sunday  in  the  evening,  when  one  has  the  trouble  of  meeting 
the  current  of  the  city-gentry  going  from  the  Park.  He  that  com- 
plies not  to  the  practice  of  a  nation,  appears  like  one  in'  a  sad- 
coloured  coat  bearing  arms  amongst  the  guard  at  Whitehall,  he  is 
stared  at ;  and,  if  observed  by  a  superior,  will  be  punished. 

Relating  to  a  man's  com|^nce,  or  non-compliance,  it  oug}it  to  be 
considereo,  *  Whether  what  is  reqaired  be  consonant  to  justice  and 
self-preservation,  argued  pro  and  con  in  reference  to  spiritual  and 
temporal  9ffwh  tba  last  not  contrtdicUH  ^^  immtf  %  v*^^^ 
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oommaiKls.    And  sure  I  am,  or  mutt  appear  to  be,  to  rational  men, 
much  If  iter,  dk  more  Uockish  than  the  rest  of  the  nation,  in  a  ge- 
neral council  conaentingy  iC  I  oppose,  or  refuse  conformity  to  its 
agreement.    Parallel  examples  ought  to  be  searched  for,  and  the 
method  of  proceedings  that  have  been  commonly  taken  by  others,  ap- 
proved of  by  future  aUowance  to  have  been  just,  and  Btting  to  be  done, 
ought  to  guide,  and  mightily  sway  me  to  concord  to  such  approved 
precedents ;  for,  if  a  man  disagrees  out  of  a  particular  opinion,  or 
interest,  he,  as  for  as  in  him  lies,  calls  the  discretion  of  a  great 
many  in  question,  and  battles'  a  number  with  his  opiniated  reason. 
From  «ucn  proceeding,  one  can  expect  no  benefit  or  reputation. 
No  advantage,  because  none  will  trust  another  (in  any  thing  of 
weight)  that  is  of  a  contrary  persuasion ;  because  it  is  reascmable 
to  believe,  that  every  man  is  inclinable  to  act  what  suits  best  to 
his  fancy,  and  most  conduces  to  bring  to  effect  his  desired  aim :  So^ 
instead  of  serving  that  interest  by  which  intrusted,  to  gratify  his 
real  sentiments,  1m  will  betray  the  secrets  to  him  committed. 

What  is  in  vogue  carries  a  present  reputation ;  then  being  a  Ja- 
cobite, must  consequently  cause  an  undervaluing,  and  so  signifj 
little  or  nothing. 

Allow  sentiments  ofier'd,  right  or  wrong. 

If  judge  and  jury  too  join  with  the  throng; 

In  contradiction  to  the  present  thought. 

My  sole  opinion  signifieth  nought. 

^is  over-rul'd,  and  I  am  surely  cast,  *  i 

Which  proves  the  fate  of  separists  at  last ; 

For  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  a  stream. 

Resist  a  greater  power,  is  like  my  dream. 

Which  fancies  mighty  riches,  mighty  power. 

But,  poor  and  weak,  I  meet  the  waking  hour; 

With  a  probatum  est  some  sadly  tell. 

What  once  they  were,  to  what  they  now  are  fell. 

Confining  an  Insolvent  Debtor. 

A  GRAVE  citizen,  an  alderman's  fellow,  by  losses  and  crosses, 
andOod  knows  what,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  leaving  his 
house,  and  moving  himself  and  effects  into  the  sanctuary  for  bank- 
rupts. White-friars ;  where  for  a  while  he  confined  himself  to  his 
chamber,  and,  when  he  went  out,  the  company  seasoned  to  the 
place,  who  were  no  proud  men,  but  would  quickly  be  acquainted 
without  ceremony,  made  him  ashamed^  and  blush  like  a  young 
tinner,  the  curtains  undrawn.  With  care  he  soon  cast  up  bis  books, 
and,  subtracting  his  debtors  from  his  creditors,  he  found  a  greater 
balance  due,  than  he  was  able  to  pay ;  but,  willing  (as  it  is  natural 
for  all  creatures)  to  be  at  liberty,  he  summoned  his  creditors,  and 
offered  them  ten  shillings  for  every  pound,  reserving  for  himself 
hut  a  small  pittance  to  subsist  on,  or  lay  a  new  foundation  for  fresh 
crediU     But  some  ^3ews  Vti  piacWfift"^  n&»^  ^  ^yym^Uance  to  any 
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tbiat^ment,  and  resolved  tp  make  dice  of  his  bones.  Their  cruelty 
grieved  and  afflicted  him  so  much,  that  his  sorr&w  and  concern 
was  apparent  in  his  face,  and,  being  asked  the  reason,  he  told, 
'  That  his  creditors  non-comt>liance  was  the  cause  of  it :'  Upon 
which,  a  doctor  in  the  civil  laws,  of  the  place,  took  him  to  task ; 
told  him  his  security  there;'  brought  examples  and  precedents,  how 
Tom  such  an  one  and  Sir  John  such  an  one  had  used  their  creditors, 
and  brought  them  to  comj^ance:  Unmerciful  rogues  1  What, 
refuse  to  take  ten  shillings  in  the  pound  I  If  I  might  advise  you, 
they  should  not  have  above  half  a  crown,  I  intend  to  give  mine  but 
eighteen  pence ;  sure  you  ate  not  stich  a  fool  to  part  with  all,  and 
suffer  yourself  and  family  to  want«  Such  company,  such  exam- 
ples, such  documents  have  washed  away  the  honest  first  intents  of 
many  a  man,  but,  it  could  not  float  his;  for  he  still  designed,  to  hia 
power,  to  satisfy  every  body ;  but  unwilling  to  be  caged  in  a  closer 
prison,  he  there  lived,  and,  spending  upon  the  main  stock  constantly, 
it  wasted  so  fast,  that,  at  his  next  proposal  to  his  creditors,  he  could 
offer  but  five  shillings;  which  was  also  rejected :  And  some  time  after, 
not  being  watchful  of  his  ways,  the  catchpoles  seized  him,  at  the  suit 
of  an  old  protesting  friend  of  his,  a  neighbour,  for  whom  he  would 
have  sent,  hoping  mercy  from  their  former  intimate  acquaintance  ; 
but,  the  officers  telling  him  it  would  be  to  no  purpose,  since  that 
warrant,  which  they  named  to  him,  was  but  one  amongst  twenty 
they  had  against  him ;  so,  after  squeezing  him  out  of  twenty  shil- 
lings for  dinner,  ale,  and  brandy,  they  lodged  him  in  the  Compter  ; 
where  his  fellow-prisoners  flocked  anout  him,  some  pulling  this 
way,  some  that,  like  watermen  at  turn  of  ebb  at  Bilhngsgate,  all 
calling  for  garnish ;  which  clamorous  demand  never  ceased,  till  he 
had  paid  it.  The  want  of  liberty  made  him  value  it  more  than 
ever,  and,  desiring  next  to  life  his  liberty,  he,  with  prdyers,  in- 
treated  his  creditors  to  accept  of  all  that  he  had ;  but  they  refused 
it,  and  would  not  believe  that  he  gave  a  true  or  just  account, 
though  he  offered  to  make  oath  of  it  So,  by  lying  there,  the  poor 
man,  for  necessaries^  consumed  what  mercinil  men  would  have 
been  contented  with ;  when  the  Parliament,  out  of  consideration  of 
the  misery,  that  many  (not  able  to  pay  their  debts)  in  prison  en- 
dured, ordered  a  discharge  upon  such  and  such  conditions,  under 
the  which  he  was  comprehended,  and  consequently  discharged 
without  paying  one  farthing ;  whereas,  if  the  cr^itors  had  formerly 
complied,  they  might  have  had  half  their  debts,  and  the  man  his  li- 
berty ;  so  their  confining  him  proved  their  detriment.  And  the 
like  happens  to  others,  when  the  insolvent  die  in  custody ;  for, 
where  it  is  not  to  be  had,  the  king  must  lose  his  right. 

Observation. 

Such  has  been  the  fate  of  many  insolvent  debtors,  and  such  hits 
proved  the  return  to  many  uncharitaUe  and  cruel  creditors;  and, 
I  believe,  all  merciful  men  will  think  the  last  deserved  it.  Expecta* 
tion  to  recover  debts  by  confining  an  insolvent  man,  whereby  he  is 
debarred  of  opportunity  to  acquine  wherewkU^l  \ft^%iVYk^^cJVA^N* 

h113 
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tn  Egyptitn  proposal^  to  make  brick  withcmt  straw ;  fuod  uUra 
pout  rum  est  eae* 

It  is  a  very  good  law  in  the  seigniory  of  Biscay, '  That  no  natifc 
Biscayner  shall  be  imprisoned  for  debt  above  forty -eight  hours ;  but 
the  creditor,  in  that  time,  shall  hare  judgment  against  whatsoever 
eftcts  shall  be  found  to  be  his,  or  what  afterwards  he,  either  by 
labourr  art,  or  otherwise,  shall  acquire;  yet,  upon  giving  security  not 
to  depart  the  seigniory,  he  shall  he  discharged  out  of  custody,  to  get 
his  livelihood. 

I  have  heard,  that,  in  HoOand,  no  crtditor  shall  keep  in  prison  an 
insolvent  debtor,  unless  he  will  maintain  him  there,  with  subsbtence 
to  preserve  his  life ;  but  here  in  England,  in  this  point,  we  out-do 
the  Dutch  in  cruelty,  confining  people  to  starve,  contrary  to  liu- 
manity,  mercy,  or  policy.  One  may  as  reasonably  expect  his  dog 
should  catch  an  hare,  when  chained  to  a  post,  as  that  a  poor  debtor 
•hould,  in. a  gaol,  get  wherewithal  to  pay  his  debts. 

Ask  but  the  cruel  man,  what  he  would  have 

From  his  poor  debtor,  to  his  will  a  slave 

Confined  in  prison  ?  presently  he'U  say. 

My  money ;  yet  acts  quite  contrary  way    . 

To  gain  his  end  f-  for,  how  can  one  expect, 
•  Where  no  cause  moves,  there  should  be  an  elBfect  ? 

What. silly  farmer  will  confine  his  cow 

From  needful  herbage,  for  no  harder  low 
.  For  food?  or,  in  reason  can  he  believe. 

By  such  confinment,  he  shall  milk  receive  f 

As  silly  is  the  hope,  when  you  confine 

A  man  insolvent,  for  to  raise  the  coin. 

Promise  of  Secrecy  in  a  Conspiracy. 

THOUGH  I  could  produce  variety  of  instances,  out  of  ancient 
history,  suitable  to  this  subject,  yet  I  have  chose  one,  which  has 
come  to  the  knowledge,  and  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  almost 
every  Englishman,  to  shew  the  little  trust  and  confidence,  that  is 
to  be  given  to  the  'solemn  promises  of  secrecy  in  a  conspiracy,  or 
wicked  design. 

In  the  year  1699,  several  angry  discontented  men  clubbed  to  the 
hatching  a  plot  or  conspiracy  for  subverting  the  present  goverii- 
ment ;  and,  for  the  more  certainty  of  effecting  it,  designed,  con- 
trary to  honour,  and  common  humanity,  to  take  off  the  present 
head,  that  the  limbs  might  be  in  confusion,  wanting  an  immediate 
director  for  their  motion  ;  so  in  the  hurly-burly  to.  have  proclaimed 
oi)e>  who  unhappily  has  too  much  proclaimed  himself. 

There  is  ho  need  of  mentioning  their  design  at  large,  or  the  pro- 
gress they  had  made,  every  man  knowing  the  drift  of  their  con- 
spiracy, and  the  conspirators ;  so  I  will  only  take  notice,  that,  after 
their  plot  was  laid,  the  assassinators  agreed  on,  and  secrecy  sworn 
to/  at  the  Sun-tavern,  and  otbti  ^W^es,  ««cn^  iiil  ^Soficok  (^loXae^  first  to 
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their  country,  then  to  their  adherents),  discovered  the  conspiracy, 
I  wish  it  were  done  out  of  a  repentant  principle,  and  believing  a 
promise  to  do  evil  ought  not  to  be  kept ;  but  their  covetous  soTli- 
citing  for  rewards  induces  me  to  believe,  that  the  principle  of  self- 
-interest was  the  chief  motive  of  their  discovery ;  but,  let  it  proceed 
from  what  cause  soever,  itis  apparent,  that  the  obligations,  under 
which  they  were  engaged,  were  not  of  force  to  keep  the  secret  un* 
discovered.  The  like  discoveries  have  been  made  at  Venice,  at 
Rome,  at  Genoa,  and  in  almost  all  the  kingdoms  on  the  earth,  tho* 
the  greatest  cautions  and  securities  that  self-preservation,  or  aspiring 
ambition  could  invent,  to  tie  up  the  confessing  tongue,  have  been 
made  use  of.  He  that  will  be  a  villain,  in  attempting  9,  great  evil,  is. 
not  to  be  trusted  ;  for  it  is  probable  he  would  be  so  in  a  lesser,  es- 
pecially if  he  expects  to  reap  advantage  by  it. 

Observation, 

Seldom  any  resolution  is  so  fixed,  but  that  apparent  benefit,  as 
self-preservation,  or  riches,  will  alter  it,  especially  when  the  resolve 
is  evil ;  for  nu  man,  though  never  so  much  prompted  by  ambition, ' 
avarice,  lust,  ur  revenge,  but  has  a  monitor  within,  which  dictates 
to  him,  that  his  resolve  and  attempt  is  evil  in  itself;  and,  from  what 
one's  reason  informs  to  be  bad,  a  man  is  easily  drawn  from  ef» 
fecting.  Sp  we  find  many  men  \»ho  dare  undauntedly  look  death  in 
the  face,  in  a  just  cause,  will  recant  and  appear  cowards,  when  ill 
is  to  be  attempted;  from  whence  has  proceeded  many  discoveries 
of  plots  and  conspiracies,  to  the  secrecy  of  which,  nien  have 
obliged  themselves  by  all  the  ties  that  are  counted  sacred  and 
binding.  Such  are  to  be  counted  repentants^  because  they  discover 
the  design  out  of  an  odium  to  the  evil.  But  some,  without  consi- 
dering good  or  evil,  in  relation  to  futurity,  discover  the*  secret  con- 
spiracies with  them  intruhted,  not  for  conscience,  but  for  lucre  sake; 
others,  when  their  first  heat  is  over,  grow  pusillanimous,  and  con- 
fess to  save  their  lives ;  sometimes  infinite  wisdom  confounds  their 
counsels  and  devices,  leads  them  into  errors  and  mistakes,  and,  by 
ways  unimaginable,  brings  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness. 

Whilst  a  protecting  Providence  does  sway,  . 
Whilst  men  inspired  dictates  do  obey. 
Whilst  life  has  value,  and  reward  has  love. 
Protested  secrecy  in  ill  does  prove 
Of  small  validity  ;  the  Qrst  will  act 
What's  consonant  to  justice  of  a  fact : 
The  second  by  impulsive  power  command, 
W4at  wo'n't  man  do  to  keep  his  wasting  sand  ? 
And  bountiful  reward  makes  men  betray 
Their  dearest  kin,  and  friendship  wipes  away. 
Subject  to  power,  and  tempted  by  a  bait, 
'  Too  pleasing  to  deny,  of  little  weight 
Proves  promised  privacy ;  then  why  should  I 
Meddle  in  plots>  in  hopes  of  secrecy  ? 
^  Hh4 
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The  Progress  qfan  Enquirer  after  Places., 

I 

THOUGH  disappointmenU  are,  in  some  degree  or  other,  most 
commonly  the  companions  that  attend  and  thwart  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  all  mankind;  yet  have  I  not  observed  more  disap* 
pointments  generally  to  accompany  any  attempt,  than  I  have  the 
endeavours,  and  designs,  to  get  into  reputable  places  and  employ- 
ments, as  by  the  sequel  will  appear. 

An  EngUsh  gentleman,  who,  by  hospitality  amongst  his  country 
neighbours,  had  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  estate ;  having  very 
little,  besides  the  mansion-seat  of  his  family  left,  seeing  himself 
slighted  by  those  very  men  who  had  largely  tasted  of  his  bounty,  se- 
riously began  to  consider,  how  he  should  stul  support  himself  in  some 
credible  reputation ;  and,  after  he  had  run  over  several  designing 
thoughts,  and  built  castles  in  the  air,  he  at  last  fixed  upon  the  com- 
mon hopes  of  getting  a  place,  or  employ,  at  London.  To  efiect 
which,  he  presently  sold  the  remaining  part  of  his  estate;  and  to 
London  he  came,  to  put  in  practice  the  scheme  he  had  drawn,  for 
raising  once  again  his  fortune.  His  first  application  was,  to  be 
sure,  to  one  of  the  worthy  burgesses  that  served  for  a  neighbouriiHg^ 
corporation,  who,  by  the  charms  of  bribery,  and  by  virtue  of  hit 
strong  drink,  had  carried  the  election  nemine  contradicente  ;  him  he 
acquainted  with  his  design,  and  desired  his  kind  assistance,  who  pre- 
sently promised  fair  for  country  sake  tho'  he  was  an  Irishman.  Upon 
bis  promise,  every  morning  he  danced  attendance,  at  the  levee  of  piy 
dear  joy;  and,  when  he  walked,  he  kept  cringing  on  his  larboard 
quarter,  not  presuming  to  go  cheek  by  jowl  with  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation ;  who  had  the  same  business  during  the 
whole  sessions  of  parliament,  that  he  had  during  the  term-time, 
two  motions  a  day,  to  Westminister  and  back  again  ;  but  finding 
his  waiting,  and  the  other's  promises,  would  signify  the  same  thing, 
and  the  senator  being  gone  to  Tunbridge,  where  the  proverb  was 
OP  his  side,  he  bethought  himself  what  farther  methods  were  to  be 
taken  ;  and  luckily  finding,  on  a  coffee-house  table,  a  paper  inti- 
tuled,  '  A  collection  for  improvement  of  husbandry  and  trade,  by 
John  Houghton,  ^,  R.  S/  wherein  he  found,  that  he  knew  of  several 
that  wanted  men  so  or  so  qualified  or  recommended,  and  several 
that  were  so  and  so  qualified  and  recommended,  that  wanted  the 
employments  which  others  wanted  to  have  officiated.  At  first 
view,  he  thought  this  paper  as  a  pillar  of  light  to  guide  him  in  the 
dark :  But,  upon  examining  the  inquiries  after  places  and  em- 
ploys, and  those  that  wanted  agents,  found  they  answered  one 
another's  occasions,  and  that  there  was  not  one  agent  inquired 
after,  but  there  was  the  same  place  sought  for  ;  so  he  despaired 
of  success  from  that,  seeing  every  one's  occasion  might  be  sup- 
plied. 

Though  his  sleep,  or  rather  slumbers.  Was  unquiet  and  short,  oc» 

casioned  by  the  concern  that  bagged  his  thoughts  about  his  future 

''arthly  well  being,  yet  his  lying  awake  was  more  tormenting  to  him, 

much  as  impending  want  Vi^d  lYvtxi  ^  m^x^  Uvely  impression. 
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than  his  drowsy  fancy  could  represent;    So,  trying^  as  it  were  toi 
avoid  himself,  he  arose,  slighting^  beauish  formality^  soon  dressed 
himself,  and  went  to  Man  s  coffee-house ;  where,  though  it  was? 
early  in  the  morning,  he  found  talkative  Will,  a  tall  elderly  man, 
with  his  own  hair,  diverting  the  company,  sometimes  in  English, 
sometimes  in  French ;  in  both  languages  he  told  stones  as  impro*- 
bable  to  be  true  as  all  D.  O/s  narrative.     He  took  upon  him  the 
statesman,  and  told  the  company  he  knew  of  funds  that  would  have 
raised  money  enough  to  defrky  the  charge  of  the  war,  without  being 
any  pressure  to  the  subject :     He  blamed  all  that  he  was  pleased  to 
think  mismanagement  in  the  concerns  of  the  nation.;  and  ^hed 
gravely  told  them,  how  all  might  be  prevented,  which  every  bloddiead 
can  do,  after  the  act  is  past ;  and,  for  the  future,  how  he  would 
have  things  managed;  but  mercy  upon  us,  if  affairs  were  to  beor«> 
dered  by  his  managery  (looking  upon  his  conduct)  it  may  reason- 
ably be  believed,  they  would  have  been  ten  times  worse  directed* 
After  he  had  railed  at  several  particular  persons,  whose  names  he 
did  not  tell  (but  described  them  plainer  than  I  do  him)  he  grumbled 
at  the  bounty  bestowed  upon  favourites.  But  I  suppose  his  cousin 
Harry's  humour  then  possessed  him,  who  always  rails  when  he  is 
poor  ;  but  whilst  a  bounty  is  in  his  pocket  (which  never  wears  it 
out)  he  is  as  •  much  for  praii»ng,  as  when  penniless  in  railing  and 
reflecting.     If  variety  be  pleasing,  sure  Mr.  William's  discourse  wa» 
diverting;  for  he  run  over  stories  (as  much  as  the  time  would  allow) 
of  men  and  women,  of  all  qualities,  all  sorts  of  countries,  govern- 
ments, langui^es,  horses,  dogs,  cocks,  wine,  snuff,  &c.  as  positively 
as  if  he  had  been  an  eye  or  ear-witness,  had  travelled  them  all  over, 
been  a  privy  counsellor  in  every  one  of  them ;  ,a  professor  of  lan- 
guages, owned,  or  laid  wagers,  drank,  tasted,  or  snufied  of  every 
sort :    But  at  last  took  opportunity  (tho'  no  occasion  ofiered)  to  tell 
how  nigh  he  was  related  to,  and  how  he  was  beloved  and  respected 
by  a  Dutch  English  nobleman ;  which  at  last  startled  my  inquirer 
from  the  confusion  the  medley  of  his  discourse  had  put  )iim  into, 
and  brought  into  his  thought,  that  this  gentleman's  interest  might 
do  him  a  kindness. 

^  His  approaching  necessity  having  made  him  confident  beyond 
his  natural  temper,  he  presently  enquired  the  gentleman's  name 
and  lodging,  and  that  day  waited  upon  him,  and,  in  short,  desired 
his  favour  towards  helping  him  to  an  employ  fit  for  a  gentleman, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  promised  to  be  grateful.  Mr.  William,  who 
never  wants  complimental  civility,  told  him,  that  he  would  assist 
him  in  what  lay  in  his  power,  and  mentioned  to  him  several  places 
that  he  might  endeavour  to  get ;  but,  knowing  none  then  vacant, 
he  desired  he  would  meet  him  on  the  morrow,  when  he  would  bring 
a  man  (meaning  his  cousin  Harry)  whom  the  cobweb  laws  cannot 
confine  (though  in  close  confinement)  who  knew  of  forty  to  be  dis- 
posed of.    The  next  day,  according  to  appointment,  they  all  met^ 

and  Harry  cajoled  my  enquirer,  and  fitted  his  humour  to  a  t ; 

indeed,  he  must  be  of  av^^y  stingy  temper  whom  he  cannot  please* 
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for  he  is  really.a  very  sensible  gentleman.     My  enquiry's  desires 
were  made  known  to  him  ;  and  Harry,  who  never  parts  with  a  man 
but.  he  leaves  him  a  plausible  prospect  of  efiecting  his  designs,  laid 
down  such  assurances  uppn  promises  made  in  his  favour,  that  my 
genfleman  began  to  believe  at  such  a  day  he  might  enter  iuto  pay 
or  salary;   but>  before  he  parted,  Harry  had   nicely  examined^ 
though  at  a  distance,  how  his  stock  was,  either  to  bribe  or  purchase, 
and,  in  a  day  or  two,  was  to  give  my  enquirer  a  positive   answer. 
But  I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  that,  just  at  parting,  Harry 
bore  up  to  him,  and  told  him»  that,  though  be  would  serve  a  gentle- 
man gratis  with  his  labour,  yet  there  would  be  expences;  to- defray 
whid^  he  expected  he  should  bring,  him  ten  guineas  the   next 
morning.    My  enquirer,  buoyed  up  with  hopes,  came  the  next 
morning  with  ready  rhino  in  his  pocket,  had  immediately  admit- 
tance into  a  room  spread  with  old  carpets,  that  the  man-  at  tke 
Three  Roses  had  refused  to  stitch  cards  on.  Presently  honest  Harry, 
who^  like  the  hungry  Jew,  watched  the  falling  manna,  came  in,  and 
accosted  him  with,  '  Sir,  I  have  done  your  busiaes^  for  I  was  with 
nay  lord  last  night,  and,  to  serve  you,  spent  my  own  interest, » 
droctually,  that  I  had  his  promise  on  your  behalf :'    Upon  these 
words  the  manna  dropped  into  his  hand,  which  Harry  never  kept 
till  the  following  day,  for  fear  it  should  turn  sowre.     My  enqui- 
rer's moving  hand  having  reached  ten,  at  which  number  Hairy's 
alarm  stood,  it  immediately  rung  a  peal  in  division  about  places,  &r 
half  an  hour  together,  'That  he  that  wrote  the  present  state  of 
England,  in  the  year  ]  694,  was  a  blockhead,  compared  to  him ; 
for  he  has  not  mentioned  a  quarter  of  the  places  and  employs  that 
Harry  named  to  my  enquirer,  and  gave  him  the  choice  of  any  of 
them.     He,  that  put  an  advertisement  for  the  sale  of  horses,  can- 
not in  a  month's  time  name  so  many  horses  to  be  sold,  as  be  pre- 
tended to  know  employs.      My  enquirer,  amongst  the  many  texts 
this  parson  quoted,  pitched  upon  two  or  three  which  served' to  his 
liking ;  and,  when  Mr.  Harry  had  done  talking,  be  told  him,  such  or 
such  would  suit  his  education,  and  agreed  with  his  humour.     '  Oh, 
says  Harry,  those  are  not  as  yet  vacant,  but  they  will  be,  perhaps, 
before  the  parliament  rises ;  for  they  are  resolved  to  sufier  very  few 
members  of  the  house  to  be  in  en^ ploys,  wherein  any  branch  of  the 
revenue  is  to  be  managed ;  and,  since  it  is  certain  some  will  part 
with  their  places  rather  than  be  turned  out  of  the  house,  your  study 
must  be  how  to  get  into  one  of  those  they  abdicate ;  to  effect  which, 

you  must  try  to  ingratiate  yourself  with  a  S of  S ,  with 

three  of  the  L of  the  T ,  at  least :     And  the  thoughtful 

gentleman,    who,    by  much  labour  of  his   brain,    hammers  out 
things  in  a  great  perfection,  to  be  known  and  well-recommended 

to  the  P C ;  for  some  employs  must  be  granted  in  C . 

Now,  the  fittest  man  upon  earth,  to  be  your  sollicitor  there,  is  W.  F. 

who,  though  he  is  foundered  in  his  feet,  has  a  natural  assurance  to 

,   tell  a  story  plausibly  to  any  nobleman,  though  it  is  seldom  minded ; 

be  h  old  dog  with  the  ladies  and  boyi*  and  their  constant  sollicitor: 
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Besides^  be  maybe,  from  bis  own  interest,  very  serviceaUe  to  you;  ^ 
fori  know,  the  other  day,  be  helped  a  footman  to. a  place,  and 
took  but  half  a  crown  for  bis  labour. 

'  It  will  also  be  requisite  for  you  to  learn  decimals  and  guaging, 

and  make  application  to  the  C of  E— ;  or  to  the  L-        of 

the  A-e — •:  Or  to  the  C-r — ^  of  the  C— i — .  But  you  must  not 
neglect  making  application  to  several  particular  persons,  who  al- 
ways seem  in  a  hurry,  as  if  they  had  the  whole  concerns  of  the 
nation  to  manage :    Amongst  which  there  i«  honest  Tony,  who 

seldom  gives  the  C of  P— ,  and  E— — ,  much  trouble 

to  draw  up  a  report ;  '  A.  R.  is  not  duly  elected/  I  must  beg  pardon 
when  I  say,  it  is  hard,  that  so  understanding  a  gentleman,  one 
that  knows  how  to  take  all  advantages,  should.not  be  in  the  houses 
no  man  being  fitter.to  caution  against  deceits  than  the  ■  He 
has  been  serviceable  to  the  nation  oy  the  project  of  packing  of 
hay ;  by  the  manage  of  which,  horses  eat  less  than  usual,  aiid 
their  bellies  were  taken  up,  without  belly-cloaths,  the  smell  did 
their  business ;   yet  Tony  had  but  Si.  a  load  for  what  cost  him 

His  principles  may  be  guessed  by  his  practice,  and  he  has  de- 
clared his  sentiments,  how  people,  that  would  thrive,  should  ma- 
nage themselves;  and  designs,  if  he  msiy  be  beheved,  to  instil  the 
same  prineiples  into  his  children  ;  for  he  told  an  honest  gentlepan, 
that,  if  he  had  a  son,  he  would  advise  him  to  flatter  and  dissemble 
with  all  mankind,  never  to  speak  truth  ^but  when  it  was  for  his  ad<^ 
vantage.  With  this  worthy  gentleman  it  will  be  necessary-  to  be 
acquainted,  if  you  have  money  to  purchase  an  employ  under  the 
M— —  of  the  H— ;  for  every  one  of  theni,  that  were  in  his 
reach,  he  has  either  sold,  or  been  a  broker  in  the  matter.  Yoju 
need  make  no  interest  to  him  by  intercession  of  friends ;  for  he 
has  no  respect  to  persons,  principles,  or  quahties ;  but,  like  a 
late  deceased  knight,  whose  wit  (by  mistake  so  called)  lay  in  bold 
examinations  of  scripture  passages,  bufibonly  ridiculing  what  was 
beyond  his  shallow  capacity  to  understand,  has  regatd  only  to  the 
money,  let  it  come  from  Williamite,  Jacobite,  or  devil.  Besides 
him,  there  is  another  you  should  be  acquainted  with,  that  is,  a 
blinking  fellow,  a  mere  pretender  to  the  law,  who  could  scarce 
read  (allowing  breviations)  at  the  Exchequer  bar :  He,  by  his' 
pretensions,  one  would  think  bad  the  disposal  of  forty  considerable 
places;  indeed,  he  has  most  of  the  gentry  at  his  beck,  though  it 
is  a  shame  to  see  how  poor-spirited  some  of  them  are,  to  cringe 
and  creep  to  him,  whom  most  men  avoid  ;  though  there  is  a'broad 
mixture  in  this  man  of  knave  and  fool,  yet  he  so  manages,  by 
tricks  and  lyes,  a  certain  person,  in  whose  power  it  is  to  make 
you  one  extraordinary,  that  a  trial  ought  to  be  made  of  his  in- 
terest: And  sure,  by  some  of  these,  with  my  assistance  (which 
you  shall  never  want)  a  man  of  your  birth,  education,  and  inge- 
nuity, cannot  miss  of  some  employ  or  other.  Now,  Sir,  I  have 
told  you  what  is  to  be  done,  use  your  endeavour ;  and,  when  you 
have  fixed  upon  your  particular,  come  agjaAii  \q  uift,  «?dA.  \  V^\&x. 
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Hooghton  says)  can  help.  My  enquirer,  with  his  head  full  of  thiV 
counsel^  takes  leave,  resolving  to  meditate  on  it,  and  put  it  in 
practice;  but,  going  down  stairs,  he  saw  a  written  paper  whick 
Harry's  servant  had  dropped ;  and,  being  curious,  took  it  op,,  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket  to  read  at  leisure.  The  first  opportunity  he  had, 
he  opened  the  paper,  and  found  as  follows:  'Answers,  excuses, 
and  observations,  to  be  got  by  heart,  and  used,  as  occasion  ixEkOf 
by  my  servant  Robin/ 

'  If  a  man  knocks  hard  early  in  a  morning,  with  a  cane  in  bii 
hand,  believe  him  to  be  a  creditor,  and  the  first  time  answer 
him,  that  I  am  not  well,  and  you  dare  not  disturb  me;  to  counte- 
nance whicb,^  be  sure^  two  or  three  days  in  a  month,  tie  a  rag 
upon  the  knocker  of  the  door.  The  second  time,  I  was  sent  for 
about  earnest  business,  to  any  busy  nobleman  you  first  think  of. 
Afterwards  say  for  me  as  you  would  have  others  say  for  you  ts 
3rhom  you  owe  money ;  but  be  sure  you  be  not  catched  in  a  lye, 
for  people  are  too  apt  to  believe  that  courtiers  servants  lye,  though 
they  speak  truth,  if  their  desires  be  not  complied  with.  If  it 
be  one  that  wears  a  sword,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  it  is  either  some 
body  I  am  in  combination  withal  to  cheat  another,  or  that  he 
himself  is  to  be  cheated;  him  presently  admit,  for  from  such, 
corn  comes  to  the  mill.  If  it  be  cme  whose  company  I  have 
shopped,  send  him  to  some  tavern  or  cofiee-house  out  of  the 
verge  of  the  court,  where,  to  be  sure,  I  never  go  but  on  a 
Sunday/ 

Some  part  of  the  paper  had  been  torn  ofl^  but  one  may  be  cer- 
tain, he  had  learned  the  whole  lesson  by  the  variety  of  shams  and 
excuses  he  had  constantly  ready.  Bless  me!  how  ivas  my  en- 
quirer surprised  at  the  reading  it  ?  And  began  to  conceive  that 
he  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  tongue-padding  cheating  courtier ; 
but,  finding  his  counsel,  in  some  measure,  ought  to  be  followed, 
he  was  resolved  to  make  applications  as  he  was  directed.  In  a 
short  time',  by  friends  or  money,  he  was  little  or  much  recom- 
mended to  almost  all  fortune's  dfarlings,  that  had  the  disposal  of 
any  employs;  one  or  other  of  them  he  was  almost  continually 
waiting  on  with  the  recommendation  of  my  Lord  such  an  one, 
Sir  such  an  one,  or  honest  Mr.  such  an  one ;  and  every  one  to 
whom  he  was  recommended,  like  true  courtiers,  spoke  him  fair. 
One  promised  the  next  thing  that  fell;  another  promiged  to  take 
care  of  him;  a  third,  out  of  kindness,  would  have  h  m  qualify 
himself,  that,  upon  any  opportunity,  he  might  jump  in  a  fourth 
took  money  in  part;  and,  a  fifth  invited  him  to  dinneri  which 
gentleman,,  it  must  be  said  of  him,  did  him  more  kindness  than 
all  the  rest ;  for,  after  he  had  waited  half  a  year,  he  found  their 
promises  to  be  only  air;  for,  when  the  first  had  power  by  a  va- 
cancy, to  be  sure  he  said,  he  was  pre-engaged.  The  second's 
care  was  to  avoid  him.  The  third  gentleman  would  not  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  jump,  continually  selling  reversions.  The  fourth 
'^'dhjs  business  but  in  part>  for  he  could  never  get  all  his  money 

D.     Thus  shufiied  off  from  OTie  V<o  «.\i<^>\i^^^  b^  fair  words  and 
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proinisesy  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  all  his  money,  to 
no  purpose.  Meeting  with  so  many  disappointments,  and*  really 
wanting  necessaries,  and  reflecting  on  the  usage  he  had  met  withal, 
and  dreading  the  poverty  he  saw  approaching,  he  had  fallen  into 
despair,  but  that  he  had  still  the  happiness  to  carry  in  his  mind 
thef  thoughts  of  futurity,  from  which  he  resolved  as  much  as 
possible  to  be  content ;  and,  to  strengthen  him  in  his  acquaint- 
ance and  resignation  to  a  Supreme  Will,  he  often  went  to  church  ; 
but,  one  day  going  into  St  Martin's,  though  early,  the  surly 
dark  refused  him  admittance  into  a  pew,  which  so  mightily  con- 
cerned him,  that  he  went  to  his  lodging,  and,  whilst  the  thought 
continued,  he  wrote  the  following  verses. 

To  what  extremities  am  I  driven, 
When  parish-clarks  bar  my  converse  with  heav'n. 
As  much  as  in  the  surly  rascals  lie? 
Who,  by  the  face,  the  pocket  do  descry. 
And,  sine  pence,  admittance  they  denV ! 
These  linder-graduate  Peters  of  the  cnurch 
Would  sell  to  Simon  the  heavenly  gift, 
If  to  their  avarice  and  humour  left ; 
Perhaps,  the  men  did  my  misfortunes  know. 
Afraid  to  trust  me,  who  so  much  did  owe ;  \^ 

Beny^d  admittance,  lest  that  I  should  pray 
Blessings,  for  which  they  thought  I'd  never  pay; 

Having  long  racked  his  brains,  and  spent  his  money  and 
time  in  vain,  his  peery  landlord,  by  a  writ,  secured  him  u  safe 
place  in  the  Marshalsea,  durante  vita,  unless  a  compassionate 
parliament  release  him  by  an  act  of  grace. 

Fed  up  with  hope  by  such,  his  money's  spent. 
But  has  no  greater  prospect,  than  if  lent 
To  needy  noblemen,  of  its  return. 
Who  seldom  pay  a  debt,  but  to  the  urn. 
Place-brokers  to  enquirers  still  speak  fair. 
Blow  up  a  bubble  globe,  which  turns  to  air ;  ,  ; 

Like  lottery-projectors,  draw  a  scheme, 
How  thousands  may  be  got. 
If,  if  they  draw  the  lot; 
Bqt  hit,  or  miss,  there's  profit  still  to  them. 


I 
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■ 

BRIEFLY   REPRESENTED  JN   A   LETTER   TO   A   MIKISTEE    OF  STATE. 
BY  A  KENTISH  GENTLEMAN.    MDCCL 


SIR,  , 

THE  present  posture  of  publick  afiairs  abroad  has  such  a  terriUe 
aspect  upon  the  liberties  of  Europe  in  general,  that  France 
will  have  no  reason  to  wonder,  if  all  the  princes  and  states  of 
Europe,  which  are  its  neighbours,  should  take  the  alarum  at  her 
late  conduct  since  the  treaty  of  Reswick^.  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
a  very  great  wonder  with  me,  and  posterity  tog,  if,  after  so  laie 
and  notorious  a  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty,  we  should  take  her 
word  again,  and  trust  to  her  engagements,  unless  we  can  oblige 
her  to  perform  them  f. 

She  has/  undoubtedly,  her  envoys  and  her  instruments  in  all 
countries j:,  especially  here,  who,  with  great  artifice  and  subtle* 
insinuations,  will  tempt  the  easy  and  the  ignorant  by  colours  and  , 
preflnces  of  her  good  meaning,  that  she  has  no  farther  design 
than  maintaining  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  succession  §,  and  all  her 
neighbours,  that  will  own  him,  shall  be,  if  they  please,  her  dear, 
friends  and  confederates.  ^ 

But  what  wise  man  can  be  found  ?  Nay,  one  may  venture  to  say, 
where  can  you  shew  me  that  blockhead  that  has  brains  little  enough 
to  believe  her  ?  And  yet  a  Frenchman  has  so  much  confidence  in 
the  folly  of  all  other  nations,  and  in  his  own  dexterity  to  play  the 
knave,  that  with  very  great  assurance  he  obtrudes  his  flattery,  and 
expresses  his  friendship  and  esteem  for  you,  when  his  own  con- 
science gives  him  the  lye,  and  he  is  carrying  on  a  design  at  the 
same  time  to  cut  your  throat. 

Every  body  knows  it  was  but  in  October  last,  that  all  the  courts 
of  Europe  were,  in  show  at  least,  earnestly  soUicited  to  enter  into 
the  treaty  of  partition ;  apd  all  the  huffing  and  sneaking  argu- 
ments were  used  by  yoqr  Guis — ds  and  your  Amel — ts,  for  two  or 
three  months  together,  to  prevail  upon  the  Italians  and  Germans  ||, 
great  and  little ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  banter  and  grimace, 
arrives  an  express  with  the  king  of  Spain's  death  and  Anjou's 

•  The  same  may  jastly  be  remarked  of  the  French  behavioar  since  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht. 

t  By  first  redacing  hejr  to  so  low  a  condition,  as  to  oblige  her  to  an  honoarable 
peace,  and  so  to  watch  her  intrignes,  and  check  her  illegal  aspirings  in  time  of  peace, 
as  to  prevent  her  capacity  ever  to  become  troublesome  to  the  liberties  of  her  neigh* 
hours  any  more. 

t  See  Vol.  I.  p.  S3,  24. 

$  To  the  crown  of  Spain,  by  which  union  France  promised  herself  to  gain  a  power 
tojgive  laws  to  all  Europe,  as  ner  attempts  from  that  time  will  prove. 

fWas  not  this  the  very  method  taken  b^  France,  to  deprive  the  empire  of  its  liber- 
Ifef,  aD4  to  rolD  the  house  of  Auatxia,  Y^loTe  \X^%  vT«x>>x^«'Qi^x\ 
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succession,  and  what  part  does  my  little  Franculus  esuriens  *  act 
upon  so  sudden  a  change  ? 

Why,  out  he  sets  as  briskly  as  can  be  with  a^  new  memorial, 
fawns  and  hectors,  en  bon  Francoue,  desires  your  patience ^a  little, 
while  his  master^  like  a  true  son  of  old  Eunius^  steals  away  half  a 
dozen  kingdoms  and  dukedoms;  and  then  promises  (believe  him  if 
you  dare)  to  be  a  very  good  Musselman,— *— till  the  next  oppor-* 
tunity  f. 

There  is  a  certain  very  worthy  gentleman  %,  and  true  English- 
man too,  who  was  aware  of  this,  and  gave  us  his  advice,  in  very 
honest  terms,  in  the  year  98,  but  Thrift  and  Distrust,  two  wary 
Devils,  opposed  his  desfgn ;  and  what  the  force  of  foreigners,  in 
ten  years  war,  could  never  do,  the  folly  of  a  few  true-born  English- 
men effected  in  a  trice ;  viz.  subdued  the  hero,  and  jidiculed  the 
politician. 

We  chose,  at  that  time,  rather  to  trust  oar  good  fieighbour  with, 
a  standing  force  of  1A0,000  foreigners,  than,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
suffer  10  or  20,000  swords  and  musquets  to  continue  in  the  bands 
•f  our  own  countrymen,  for  fear,  I  suppose 

That  Englishmen  should  Engli^men  subdue. 

\  I  confess  they  have  a  pretty  good  hand  at  betraying  their  cov|||try, 
but,  for  my  par^  I  was  for  -trusting  them  at  that  time^  an^ver 
shall,  before  any  foreigners. 

§.  But  our  fleet  was  disarmedyv  and  our  land  forces  reduced,  from 
84  to  7000  men,  that  is  full  li«.  And  when  we  had  stripped  our-' 
selves  thus  naked,  and  invited  the  Assyrians  into  our  land,  you  will 
ask  me,  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  we  have  not  had  a  second  in- 
vasion from  Normandy  or  Picardy,  and  that  the  French  have  not, 
before  this,  taken  up  their  quarters  within  the  weekly  bills,  and 
with  our  friends  iit  Rochester  and  Sittingbom,  Why  truly,  I  must 
tell  you,  not  for  want  of  good  will,  and  good  opportunity  too  (we 
thank  our  masters)  but  they  had  other  game  in  chace ;  the  linger- 
ing sickness  of  the  late  King  of  Spain  put  Versailles  in  a  constant 
alarum  every  post ;  for  Spain  and  the  Indies,  ever  since  l66o,  were 
decreed  for  usurpation  § ;  and  if  your  Montaltoe's  and  Portocar« 
rero's  had  failed  of  their  treason,  the  ratio  ultima  regum  was  at 
hand;  viz.  a  good  train  of  artillery,  and  an  100,000  men.  When 
this  morsel  was  swallowed,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  look  after 
IBngland,  and  the  out  skirts  of  Europe :  who,  in  the  mean  time,  are 
to  be  hushed,  if  possible,  with  specious  proposals  and  golden  moun- 
tains, till  my  little  master  ||  is  irell  settled  at  Madrid.  And  then 
her  highness  the  Dtichess  of  Burgundy  will  put  in  her  claim  to  the 
crown  of  England,  and  we  may  defend  the  Protestant  'herr  or  pos« 
sessor  if  we  can,  when  bet  grandfather^  has  over-run  Italy  andTthe 


•  Hungry  f  Penthman.  xphasra^ps  At  All  power. 
t  To  uke  what  more  he  can  j;et  from  you. 
1  K—'s  speech. 

f  the  King  of  Ffmose. 

le  Duke  (^  Anjon,  t  The  ULia^  «£  ¥nA«e. 


n. 
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Netberlandsy  and  taken  possession  of  all  the  ports  in  Holland*  He 
has  already  made  such  quick  approaches  towards  that  unfortunate 
countrv,  that'the  people  are  in  the  highest  consternation  ;  and,  if 
we  suffer  them  to  he  devoured,  {he  next  step  lie  takes  will  be  for 
England. 

And  he  has  so  many  and  so  considerable  reasons  to  invade  us  at 
this  very  juncture,  that  some  mjrsteries  of  state,  undiscoveraUe  at 
present,  6r  a  mighty  infatuation  alone  can  binder  him.  The  people 
on  our  coasts  are  so  sensible  of  their  defenceless  condition,  espe- 
cially since  the  French  troops  entered  so  unexpectedly,  and  all  at 
one  moment,  into  all  the  frontier  towns  in  the- Spanish  Flanders, 
that  they  expect  every  morning  to  hear  they  have  put  garrisons 
into  Dover,  Rye,  and  Shoreham,  and  it  is  almost  as  easy  and  quick 
a  passage  from  Calais  and  Dunkirk,  to  Harwich,  Dunwicb,  and 
Yahnouth.  The  passage  between  us  and  them  is  so  short,  that  five 
or  six  hours  ii  time  enough  to  execute  such  a  design  in  any  part  of 
•  Kent. 

Julius  Cse^ari  who  had  but  indifferent  pilots,  and  vessels  that 
were  ill  sailors,  came  over  in  a  night :  and  William  the  Conqueror- 
crossed  a  wider  part  of  the  Channel,  viz.  from  Bdlogn  to  Pevensey, 
in  a  few  hours,  and  both  of  them  succeeded  so  well  by  the  folly  and 
divisipns  of  our  ancestors,  that  it  is  our  good  luck  if  our  enemies  do 
Dotij|ike  the  advantage  of  our  present  circumstances,  to  make  a 
triai^  our  boasted  English  valour,  and  see,  how  many  of  the 
fourteen  hundred  thousand  names,  contained  in  the  Associations 
lodged  in  the  Tower  of  London,  dare  shew  their  faces  in  the  field 
against  the  Marshal  de  Bouffleurs  at  the  head  of  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  veterans. 

I  pretend  not  to  the  skill  of  a  marshal,  and  you  do  not  mistake 
me,  I  am  sqre,  for  a  conjurer  in  affairs  of  state ;  and  yet  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  upon  the  little  experience  I  have  had  in  a  military 
station,  and  a  pretty  long  acquaintance  with  the  humour  of  a 
people  under  a  panick  fear,  that,  were  I  of  the  interest  and  reli- 
gion, and  in  pay  of  Monsieur  at  Versailles,  I  should  no  more 
question  the  success  of  invading  England,  at  this  time,  till  about 
a  month  or  six  weeks  hence,  than  I  do  my  meeting  with  you  next 
year  atTunbridge  Wells  in  the  season. 

And,  upon  peril  of  my  head,  t  would  undertake,  as  old  as  I 
am,  to  land  with  about  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand 
dragoons  on  next  Monday  morning  in  any  part  of  Kent,  or  Sussex, 
from  Dover  to  Chichester,  and  with  little  or  no  opposition  continue 
my  march  towards  your  populous  city,  and  quarter  my  troops  in 
London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark,  by  Saturday  next,  so  as  to 
hear  high  mass  on  Stinday  morning,  at  St.  PauFs,  and  dissolve 
your  Parliament  the  Monday  following. 

This  you  may  think  a  little  unlikely,  and  I  wish  it  were  morallj 
impossible ;  but,  I  think,  I  can  make  it  appear  a*  very  feasible 
enterprise.    I  will  suppose  then  the  Marshal  de  Boufflers  at  Dun- 
kirk, or  Calais,  this  very  Saturday  night,  embarking  hii^  men,  and 
seltiDg  sail  at  one  or  two  m  the  motuiu^^  with  a  fresh  gale  at  eftsl^ 
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\vhat  shall  hinder  him  from  crossing  the  Channel  in  five  or  six 
hours,  but  a  tempest,  or  a  fleet,  in  that  very  place  ?  The  first  we 
cannot  expect,  and  the  latter  we  have  not  ready,  so  that,  land  he 
will  in  spite  of  our  harks  and  our  fishermen  of  Kent.  When  his 
trooj>s  are  debarqued,  we  wi^l  suppose  they  rest  ih^m  one  day, 
and,  by  that  time,  it  may  be,  another  reinforcement  arrives;  what 
now  will  hinder  him  from  bending  his  march  directly  for  London, 
and  coming  thither  in  the  time  beiore  mentioned,  but  a  sufBcient 
body  of  men  to  meet  him  by  the  way  ?  And  nothjng  but  an  equal 
force  will  do,  for  the  battle  of  Cressy  is  long  since  forgo.tten,  and 
the  name  of  an  Englishman,  I  will  assure  you,  is  no  such  bugbear 
to  a  Frenchman  at  this  time  of  day. 

But  where  are  the  forces  we  shall  draw  together?  As  for  the 
Dutch,  Hannibal  is  at  their  gates,  and  they  cannot  spare  a  single 
battalion,  and,  if  they  could  twenty,  Monsiejur  Boufflers  may  march 
to  York,  before  they  can  all  embark,  for  they  do  not  He  ready 
quartered  in  their  ports,  as  the  French  do  in  theirs.  And  for  our 
handful  of  7000  standing  forces,  if  you  fill  all  the  northern  and 
western  garrisons  with  our  militia,  it  will  be  a  fortnight,  ad  least, 
before  they  can  meet  in  a  body  on  Hounslow  Heath,  which  will  be 
loo  late.  And  then  for  our  militia  of  London  and  Westminster, 
which  may  make  a  body  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  and  can 
soonest  assemble  themselves;  do  you 'imagine,  they  will  fnarch 
towards  Dover^  apd  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  mob,  venture  ^to 
give  battle  to  disciplined  troops  ?  If  they  should  have  so  much 
courage,  and  so  little  discretion,  I  expect  little  more  from  such  an 
attempt,  than  what  was  done  by  eight  or  ten  thousand  club-men, 
who  rose  in  the  late  civil  war  in  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Somerset, 
and  Dorset,  and  were  dispersed  by  half  a  dozen  troops  of  the  Par- 
liament horse.  The  City  militia,  I  believe,  is  our  best ;  but  what 
discipline  can  men  have,  who  appear  in  arms  but  once  a  year, . 
march  into  the  Artillery-ground,  and  there  wisely  spend  the  day  in 
eating,  drinking,  and  smoaking  ;  in  storming  half  a  score  sir-loins 
of  beef  and  venison-pasties ;  and,  liaving  given  their  officers  a 
volley  or  two,  and,  like  so  many  idle  boys  with  snowrballs,  fooled 
away  a  little  gunpowder,  return  home  again  as  ignorant  as  they 
went  out,  and  as  fit  to  fight  the  French  at  Blackheath,  as  one  of  our 
little  yatchts  is  to  engage  the  Britannia. 

And,  besides  this,  which  I  have  not  represented  to  ^  the  worst 
disadvantage,  there  are  other  prodigious  difficulties  that  would 
perplex  us  upon  such  an  invasion.  -We  have  so  many  Cataline's  and 
Portocarrero's  amongst  us,  that  would  not  fail  to  betray  us;  so^ 
matiy  rehgious  bigots  that  are  bewitched  with  a  tender  conscience 
for  the  right  of  old  Pharaoh  *  ;  so  many  hardy  villains,  and  des- 
perate miscreants,  that  are  for  plunder,  and  a  prevailing  power  f ; 
and  so  many  lukewarm  heartless  coxcombs,  that  will  stand  still  to 

•  The  family  of  the  Stewarts.  .   - 

t  It  is  a  general  observatioa  in  all  rebellions,  that  the  mobile  take  part  wua  a 

powerful  invader,  because  they  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  hope  to  better  their  con. 

dition  npon  the  juin  of  those  that  miUntain  their  religion  and  laws. 
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§e^  themselves  undone,  or  run  away  by  the  light  of  their  own 
houses ;  and  bo  very  few,  whatever  they  pretend,  that'  will  stand 
by  the  king  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  fight  for  their  re- 
ligion, laws,  and  liberties ;  in  short,  we  are  so  crumbled  into  fac- 
tions, civil  and  religious,  so  debauched  from  the  old  English  virtue 
and  valour,  and  so  destitute  of  the  true  love  to  our  country  and 
teal  principles  of  honour,  so  ripe  for  a  civil  war  at  home,  and  so 
exposed  to  an  invasion  from  abroad ;  tbat  our  enemies  are  altogether 
inrattiated^  if  they  do  not  lay  hold  on  this  opportunity,  in  a  week  * 
or  two ;  and  we  ate  all  utterly  undone  if  they  do>  unless  a  tbiracle 
be  Wrought  to  save  us. 

England  is  now  the  only  nation  in  Europe,  that  hath  any  re- 
rnain^  of  substantial  liberties ;  for  arbitrary  power,  like  a  mighty 
deluge,  has  in  a  manner  overspread  the  faee  of  th6  Whole  earth, 
and  is  ready  to  break  in  upon  us*  with  an  irresistible  fdry,  unless 
v^  make  ready  to  withstand  it.  Hollahd  stands  noW  exposed  to 
ihilitafy  etecution,  and  so  do  the  coutities  of  Kent  atid  Surrey^ 
who  hate  f:)ny  or  fifty  thousand  men  feady  to  land  up^  thetti  at  a 
day  or  two's  warnitig  from  Boulogne,  Calaid,  Otavdin,  Dunkitk, 
T(eWp6rt,  and  Ostend  f  ;  there  is  but  a  hair's  bteaddi  betwixt  di 
^nd  fuih. 

We  hkve  beeti  so  tong  fittirtg  ounsrelVes  hy^  our  vicej  abd  our 
tireactory  for  conquest  and  slavery,  that  I  fisar  you  have  scarce 
tftti  tWsand  men  lea  iti  city  and  coUntty,  that  havfc  $ph4t  atd 
braV^  enough  to  match  to  our  asiistancfe,  wh^nevei*  we  nave  tc* 
easidn.  You  will  be  sure  to  have  at  eafly  notice,  as  is  possible,  ibt 
out  fbats  make  us  as  watchful,  as  we  hope  you  ate  indefktigtlbte  tb 
provide  for  our  sedurity. 

We  cannot  forget  how  the  fYetich  troops  treated  the  inhabitants 
ot  the  l*alatinate,  in  1688  J,  wh^n  they  Intirely  ruined  t  ctiotltiry 
(M  bcHh  sides  the  lR,hine,  as  lafgre  as  Kent  and  Sui^s^^ ;  btirtit  doWti 
td  the  grdund  above  two  hundred  butghs,  atid  the  three  fattciu^ 
aild  populous  cities  of  Worms,  Spiltd,  and  Heidelbutg;  put  the 
people  to  the  sword  in  divers  t6Wns,  and  Spared  not  the  Fopith 
teiftiples  at)d  cathedrals,  atid  this  withbut  ptotodation  ftOm  the 
people  or  their  prince.  What  sort  of  Usage  think  you  theft  May 
We  expect  at  Dovet  and  Wifldhelsea,  kc.  and  you  tpo  in  L6ndoft, 
who  are  Englishmen,  rebels,  aiid  herelicks,  as  bad  as  We.  Otfr 
ehethies  haVe  a  particular  eVe  upon  your  facttioUs  city,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  Bank  and  Loiiibard  Street,  which  the  hufij^  prtORd 
and  soldiers  frequentJy  talk  of  at  Calais  atid  Dnnkii>k  With  |(«St 
indignation,  but  with  some  kind  <^  assurance  6f  late,  that  £ki]^ 
land  will  dhbttly  receive  her  old  master  §  ^nd  the  PopU^  teli|;ldtl 
again. 

Whifch  I  heattfly  wish  may  be  prevented  by  the  Wisddfn  mH 
ptnidefiee  of  the  King  and  presetit  Pat-liatnent. 
Mo — ds,  Febr.  14,  1700.  I  am,  Sir, 

J  if  Ovehsorac  Vy  the  Fhench  iHrHsioh. 

f  AJl  ^Ich  ports  V^tiB  th«h  in  the  poWer  fcf  fhft  FMntlk. 

/  ^ee  the  JBm^eror^  letUir  to  Kltt^  Utttte^ Xl«^«L  Q«rth!l«IUK  taintfk  I«  Hglt  IS. 
/  A  PopiBh  pnace,  th«n  King  James  U. 
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THE  tnoftt  illustrious  and  potent  Prince,  Charles  the  Second, 
King  of  Spain,  had  scarce  given  up  his  last  breath,  when  all 
£urq)e,  which  was  already  very  attentive  on  this  sad  «vent>  found 
that  Spain,  for  the  future,  was  to  embrace  the  ways  and  cuMoms  of 
France*  And  that,  by  an  uncommon  trick  of  state,  a  forged  will 
was  produced,  which  invited  to  the  succession  of  all  the  kingdom^i 
dutchiesy  and  pitncipaiities  of  Spain,  not  an  indisputable  relation, 
and  withal  the  ddest  of  the  family,  but  an  ally  of  sixteen  years> 
descended  from  a  woman  eic^luded  from  all  manner  of  pretension 
to  those  dominions,  and  this  ^citerary  to  oaths  and  treaties;  con- 
trary to  a  former  disposition  df  >tfae  father  and  grandfather,  and  to 
the  rights  of  birth  in  such  a  degree,  as,  accmiing  to  the  laws  of 
Spaiti,  was  to  succeed  whenever  the  line  male  was  extinct ;  con* 
trary  to  the  nearest  affinity  by  the  female  side;  and,  which  8eem4 
to  ba  most  considerable,  contrary  to  the  quiet  and  happiness  of  all 
Europe :  which  proves,  as  well  in  general  is  particular,  that  the 
crown  of  S^in  riiould  not  have  fallen  to  Philip  of  Bourbon,  Duke 
of  Ai^u^,  but  to  Leopold  t  of  Austria,  Emperor  of  the  Eottians* 
To  make  this  clear,  let  us  take  a  view  of  affairs  as  they  have 
past.  Phiiip  the  First,  as  evejy  one  knows,  lived  above  two  agea 
df>»,  and  was  the  son  6[  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  the  happy  SS^ 
spring  «f  the  finnily  of  Austria.  He  had  two  sons,  vis.  Charles, 
who  was  the  elder,  bom  at  Ghent  in  Flanders ;  and  Ferdinand, 
who  was  the  younger,  bom  at  Medina  in  Spain :  the  latter  waa 
the  first  Emperor  of  his  name ;  and  the  former  was  the  fifth  of  hia 
name  as  Sroperor,  but  the  first  as  King  of  Spain.  The  partition; 
which  was  made  of  those  dominions  b^ween  the  two  brothers  at 
Wonns,  in  the  year  15SI,  was  such,  that  Charles,  who  #as  tha 
eldest,  was  to  haM  Spain,  together  with  Burgundy  and  all  Flati*- 
ders;  atid  that  Ferdrnaisd,  who  was  the  younger,  and  almost  a 
child,  should  have  the  territories  that  are  in  Germany.  Ferdinand 
rested  content  with  his  brother's  happy  lot,  who  was  already  be- 

t  Oraadfatber  to  Ue  preient  Qaeen  of  Hungary  au^L'MMiti&su 
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come  Emperor ;  and  he  was  the  more  easily  inclined  so  to  do  at 
that  time,  becagse  that,  though  his  share  was  but  small,  there 
was  no  reason  ,nr  power  which  could  do  any  thing  in  prejudice 
of  his  olher  rights,  which  he  was  willing  to  suspend  for  a  time  out 
of  pure  respect  to  his  elder  brother :  that  is  to  say,  that  he  always 
reserved  to  himself  and  successors  a  power  to  take  possession  of 
that  large  inheritance,  if  the  elder  branch  should  happen  to  fail. 

Under  the  favourable  influences  of  this  solid  rule  of  life  and 
death,  Ferdinand  has  transmitted  his  posterity,  by  his  son  who 
was  likewise  called  Charles,  and  by  his  gVandson,  and  great  grand- 
son, viz.  Ferdinand  the  Second  and  the  Third,  in  a  right  line  down 
to  Leopold  the  present  Emperor :  and  to  the*  end  he  might  main- 
tain (he  union  of  the  family,  and  follow  the  sense  of  the  agreement 
at  Worms,  he  appointed  that  the  branch  of  Spain,  excluding  the 
females,  should  succeed  to  his  sons.  To  Charles  the  Fifth,  or  First, 
according  to  the  Spaniards,  and,  after  Philips  the  First,  the  Se- 
cond, the  Third,  and  the  Fourth,  succeeded  the  lately  deceased 
Charles,  of  happy  memory. 

He  had  for  his  mother  Mary- Anna  of  Austria,  daughter  to  the 
said  Ferdinand  the  Third,  and  sister  to  Leopold,  so  that- he  was 
doubly  related  to  the  Emperor,  as  well  by  the  mother's  side,  and 
by  the  line  of  his  predecessors  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

These  reasons,  and  several  others,  which  regard  the  common 
constitutions  of  kingdoms,  and  particularly  that  of  Spain,  did  in- 
cline Philip  IV.  father  of  the  lately. .deceased  Charles,  not  to  suffer 
that, Maria  Teresa  his  eldest  dauber,  married  to  Lewis  the  XIV. 
King  of  France*,  should  be  admitteH  directly  or  indirectly  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  Spain,  btit  that  both  she 
and  her  posterity,  of  what  sex  or  quality  soever,  should  be  for  ever 
excluded.  Besides,  he  made  a  wiltf^  in  the  year  1665,  by  which 
he  expresly  invites  the  collateral  branch  of  Austria  to  the  succes- 
sion of  Spain,  upon  the  failing  of  the  Spanish  line. 

The  peace  of  Westphalia,  which  was  signed  in  1648,  did  not 
hinder^  but  that  a  cruel  war  did  break  out  between  Spain  and 
France,  attended  with  several  calamities,  which  continued  for 
some  years,  and  seemed  to  have  been  in  a  way  to  continue  much 
longer,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  both  nations,  as  well  by  reason 
of  the  preparations,  as  of  the  alliances,  which  were  made  on  both 
sides.  Wherefore  all  pains  was  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the  violence 
of  so  implacable  a  hatred,  by  settling  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween them ;  and,  nothing  seeming.so  tmuch  to  contribute  to  this 
as  a  marriage,  the  chief  endeavours  were-  directed  this  way« . 

The  French  King  at  first  had  an  eye  upon  Margaret  of  Savoy ; 
and  it  was  thought  that  he  Jiad  so  much  love  for  her,  as  to  inchne 
him  to  marry  her;  but  it  was  no  hard  matter  to  make  this  prince's 
first  flames  abate,  by  proposing  to  him  a  much  more  advantageous 
alliance  in  the  persou  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain. 

# 

•  JJom  whom  Philip  of  Bourbon,  t\ve  pteMnt  K\ti«  of  Spain,  is  descended. 
r  Wbicb  it  becomes  every  bonesi  mica  \o  bv7«\s^\^xt^'«\v%\kd^HB^\M«iifealNMit 
^4ia,  Aod  the  liouse  of  Aoslrift. 


TO  THE  SPANISH  SUCCEgSION.  4g5 

Some  reasons  of  importance  mkde  the  French  very  much  desire 
this  marriage  ;  and  Christina,  the  King's  own  aunt,  a  lady  of^great 
soiidity  and  judgment,  having  gone  from  Turin  with  Margaret  her 
daughter,  she  came  to  Lyons,  where  she.met  the  King  her  nephe^pr*; 
and  generously  exhorted  him  not  to  think  of  marrying  her  daugh- 
ter, but  rather  to  make  choice  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  as  well  fpr 
the  common  good  of  Christendom,,  as  for  the  advantage  of  so 
many  states,  which  were  brought  to  ruin,  by  so  long  a  war. 

What  this  prudent  lady  would  have  persuaded  the  Kmg  her  ne-  ' 
phew  to,  generally  preferring  the  publick  good  to  her  own  private 
interest,  was  abusiness  full  of  very  considerable  diflSculties.  ITie  , 
Spaniards  had,  a  long  time  before,  testified  an  insuperable  aver- 
sion to  this  alliance,  especially  when  they  reflected  on  the  fatal 
confusions  that  persons  df  a  temper  very  contrary  to  theirs  would 
cause  in  a  government,  if  the  issue  of  this  marriage  should  happen 
to  aspire  to  the  succession  of  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  under  the 
specious  pretext  of  relation  by  the  mother's  side.  This  diffici^ty 
seemed,  and  that  too  upon  good  grounds;  of  such  consequence, 
that  it  was  firmly  resolved  not  to  give  way  to  it,  unless  that  thte 
Infanta  would  prefer  the  friendship  of  so  considerable  a  husband  to 
considerations,  which  •  otherwise  perhaps  might  be  of  weight. 
Maria  Teresa  then  must  renounce  not  only  for  herself,  in  case  of 
widowhood  with  offspring,  but  also  for  her  children  of  both  sexes, 
that  so  the  posterity  of  France  might  not  have  the  least  hopes  of 
sharing  in  the  successionof  Spain*. 

This  did  not  in  the  least  trouble  the  Infanta,  who,  according  to 
the  way  of  the  world,  did  look  ta  the  present,  without  vexing  her 
head  with  the  uneasy  thoughts  of  uncertain  futurity.  She  easily 
renounced,  both  for  herself  and  posterity  for  ever,  all  hopes  of  the 
Spanish  inheritance,  that  she  might  have  a  present  share  in  the 
flourishing  crown  of  France ;  considering  that,  if  she  should  have 
children,  they  might  be  abundantly  happy,  though  they  were  a* 
far  from  the  crown  of  Spain,  as  from  the  humour  of  the  Spaniards. 
King  Philip  her  father,  and  Lewis  her  husband,  were  not  averse 
from  this  free  consent  of  the  Infanta. 

It  is  true,  that  King  Phihp  was  under  a  prudent  fear,  that,  if 
the  renunciation  was  not  made  in  plain  and  clear  terms,  the  mi^ 
nisters  of  France,  who  were  always  inclined  to  captious  interpreta<^ 
tions,  would  take  occasion  to  do  the  same  in  this  juncture,  to  attain 
to  their  designs,  which  then  prevailed  by  force.  And  that  his  fear 
was  not  groundless,  experience  has  but  too  much  shewn:  for, 
though  the  matter  and  sense  of  treaties  be  never  so  clear,  yet,  -the 
letter  being  more  obscure,  they  wrest  it  into  a  wrong  dense  by 
force  of  arms,  as  far  ts  their  interest  and  power  will 'allow. ' 

For  which  reason,  Cardinal  Mazarine  and  Don  Lewis  Mendez 
de  Haro,  both  chief  ministers  of  two  Kings,  and  their  plenipd^ 
tentiaries,  after  they  had  endeavoured  very  much,  at  the  Pyteiiiean 

•  It  was  from  this  marriage,  that  the  present  Freaeh  King  of  Spain  laid  his  cilaimi^ 
and  in  defiance  to  this  renonciation,  which  was  a  condition  of  the  vw^c^cteab^wA.  «x!» 
ticled  therein,  supports  the  same  by  force  of  arfltt,  «ii4Bit]h(t^t«MQ4>3MPatAt«:^^^«  ' 
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treaty,  to  a{$ree  about  the  peace ;  and  after  they  bad,  with  extra- 
ordinary care,  treated  of  the  form  of  the  renuxMuation,  they 
agreed  at  length  with  joy  upon  a  most  ample  one,  containing  moat 
express  clauses,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  law,  for  the  future*. 

The  most  Christian  King  badcloatbed  bis  aml)as8ador  with  a  full 
power  to  agree  to  this  renunciation:  the  same  haying  likewise 
Deen  done  by  the  Emperor,  with  respect  to  bis  ambassador.  And 
since,  as  Titus  Livius  says,  '  That  the  law  of  nations  prevails  in 
things  which  are  transacted  by  fiuth,  by  alliance,  by  treaties  and 
oaths ;  and  that  there  is  a  great  difference  l>etween  the  publick 
faith  and  the  private  faith ;  that  the  publick  faith  owes  its  force  to 
the  dignity,  and  the  private  to  the  form  of  the  agreement ;'  no- 
body doubted  but  that  what  was  done,  with  respect  to  the  renuiv- 
eiation,  should  have  btsen  more  religiously  observed,  since  both  its 
'  dignity  and  form,  in  the  treaty  made  about  it,  did  equally  coa- 
tribute  to  give  it  power  ^nd  force. 

It  was  upon  this  foundation  truly  worthy  of  the  majesty-royal,  ' 
that  so  solemn  an  agreement,  and  the  first  and  most  noble  part  <^ 
the  Pyrenean  peace,  was  built. 

It  was  impoBsible  to  find  out  words  more  strong,  .or  more  effec- 
tual, thai)  those  the  Infanta  and  the  King  her  husband  made  use 
of;  the  one  to  express  her  renunciation,  the  other  to  express  bi^ 
consent.  There,  in  the  most  ample  manner,  you  find  a  renuq- 
ciatioB  of  all  aqd  every  one  of  toe  rightsi,  tides,  laws,  customs* 
constitutions,  dispositions,  remedies  and  pr^exts  by  which  tbt 
Infanta  (unless  she  happened  to  be  a  widow  without  any  oflbpring] 
or  her  children  of  either  sex,  born  of  that  marriage,  could  at  Any 
time  pretend  to  the  succession  of  the  Spanish  dominions.  Thu^ 
the  offspring  of  France  were  altogether  excluded  from  the  crovo  oif 
Spain:  nay,  the  Pope  too  was  intreated  to  give  hia  apostolical 
benediction  to  an  agreement  made  with  so  much  delibera^on,  and 
ao  unanimously,  for  the  quiet  of  both  kingdoms,  and  for  the  pe^e 
of  alt  Christendom,  subscribed  with  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  Norem- 
her  7,  ^659;  and  signed  in  a  numerous  assembly  of  the  ministen 
of  both  princes  with  mutual  applauses,  and  established  on  both 
aides,  with  a  moat  prudeAt  foresight, 

.  («t  any  one  who  is  diaitiifsrested,  4nd  free  from  pawiPQ,  but 
read  the  fourthi  fifth,  ao4  iMicth  paragraphs  of  the  Coi»traiBt  of 
Marriage,  and  without  i9tich  enquiry  be  shall  clearly  aee,  thjst  no 
disposition  Qr  order  ^xHild  be  made,  nor  any  pretext  found*  by 
which  a  male  abSd  of  France  coidd  aspire  to  the  crowa  of  SpaiOi 
aince  he  is  excluded  frpm  dl  hopes  tberoto,  by  seotepces  so  cleafi 
words  so  express,  and  clauses  §o  derogatory  and  de^ratory.  Them 
is  here  no.  need,  of  scbopl-shiflts  and  subterfuges  to  obscure  tb^ 
clearest  t^rm^.  Gpd^  who  is  the  searcher  of  hearts,  aod  who  was 
caUed  upon  as  a  witnms  in  tfaeae  eonventioB^,  does  m>t  allow  of 
^ailNguovs  explicttioiMs;  the  crw)  of  Christ;  the  holiness  of  the 

*  ¥»,  Tbfl  form  of  4hf  Iitfa&tit's  re^^neiatiMi,  vihiok  hu  n^rcr  Veaii  ref itnled  by 

«<  w^  uhjth^  iMsiy.  «N)oanjuia  tlM 
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^9pql  I  the  canon  ef  the  m%99i  ^nd  the  royal  honour ;  by  all  which, 
both  parties  were  to  swear  in  the  form  of  the  Pyrenean  peace«  can- 
not admit  or  suffer  that  the  words  should  say  one  things  and  the 
sense  another. 

The  meaning  and  intention  of  those  that  contracted/  and  the 

{perpetual  exclusion  of  the  line  of  France,  are  clearly  to  he  see^  by 
he  publick  reasons,  and  by  the  treaty  confirmed  and  ratified  by 
the  French  King, 

I'he  same  Catholick  Kingi  Philip  IV.  who  must  be  allowed  to 
have  understood  the  sense  of  thi»  agreement,  repeats  it  plainly  in 
bis  will,  made  the  fourteenth  of  December,  l665. 

That  King  appoints  several  ^nd  digerent  things  in  hi«  will  con- 
cerping  the  succession  of  Spain ;  he  also  relates  several  things  about 
the  danger  that  threatened  Spain  and  all  Christendom,  by  reason  of 
the  marriages  made  with  the  royal  family  of  France,  unless  there 
was  a  bar  put  to  hinder  the  accession  of  any^  that  was  or  should  be 
born  of  them,  to  the  crown  of  Spain*,     tie  gives  a  full  account  of 
aU  the  care  and  precautions  which  he  wa^  obliged  to  use  with  his 
sister  Anna,  with  Maria  Teresa  h\$  daughter,  and  with  hia  own 
wife  Elisabeth  of  Bourbon,  to  the  end  that  no  child  of  Franco, 
whether  male  or  female,  should  by  any  manner  of  way,  or  on  aay 
occasion,  come  to  ei^oy  the  statea  and  dominiona  of  Spain,    He 
mentions  word  by  word  the  articles  tha,t  had  been  lately  made  to 
avoid  all  occasions^  which  might  ffive  even  the  most  remote  grounds 
to  fear,  that  the  crown  of  Spain  should  be  united  to  that  of  France. 
He  particularise^  some  lines  of  succession  f ;  and  though  he  knew 
very  well  that  his  daughter  could  not  fail  to  have  a  numerous  issue 
by  King  I^ewis,  his  son-in-law,  since  she  was  fruitful,  and  had 
already  brought  forth  the  Dauphin  and  two  daughters ;  yet,  not 
forgetting  the  Pyrenean  peace  and  agreements  |,  he  excludes  the 
posterity  of  France  from  coming,  in  any  manner  of  way,  to  the 
possession  of  the  Spanish  dominions;  not  only  the  males,  in  whose 
p^rspp$  both  kingdoms  might  be  united,  but  also  the  females,  whc>, 
l>y  r^aitpn  of  the  Salique  Law,  could  not  be  allowed  to  reign  in 
France,  aqd  consequently  could  not  unite  Spain  to  it,  thoiigb  they 
were  admitted  to  that  succession.    But  he  rather  turns  himself  to 
his  own  (kmily  of  Austria,  and  invites  the  children  of  his  sister 
Maryt  who  had  died  in  16^,  after  having  had  several  children  1>y 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  the  Third ;  and  among  others,  the  most 
august  Leopold  §•    Nay,  he  goes  farther,  and,  that  the  French 
line  might  be  absolutely  excluded  from  the  kingdoms  and  donai* 
nions  of  Spain>  he  appoints,  that,  ip  case  the  boua^  ^  Austf^ia 
came  to  be  extinct,  the  succession  should  ^U  to  the  posterity  of 
Catbarine  of  Savoy,  bi9  aunt,  who  had  died  in  1  j»97. 

^  Is  not  this  traly  verified  bv  the  present  intrigqes  l^wcen  Fir»Qp«  and  th?  Fra^cU 
KuiC  Pf  3p»iii  t  His  not  JBai\M  managed  aU  the  eooDeils  of  Spahi,  since  Philip's  reign, 
to  the  service  of  fKamce;  fMfk  to  assist  her  in  tl|e  nUa  of  i^^  nQigU¥o«riQC  ttatoiW  vai 
Ihe  aeqniring  nniversal  motrarchy. 

t  See  the  will. 

t  Viz.  The  renunciation  of  the  infanta  Maria  Teresa,  and  the  treaty  t^al  ^gia$naed 
the  saioA* 

$  Grandfather  of  the  present  fi}i9Mi  9f  HoBiMEif,  lie. 

11^ 
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All  which  is  a  clear  and  certain  proof  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
French  line,  and  of  the  nndouhted  right  of  the  house  of  Anstria. 
.  The  lately  deceased  King  Charles*  was  not  a  stranger  to  so 
authenlick  tesiinionies,of  the  truth;  the  perpetual  renunciation  of 
his  sister,  and  of  her  posterity,  was  notorious.  The  will  of  his 
father  Philip  did  particularly  nominate  a  successor  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  Charles  himself  honoured  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and 
considered  him  as  his  relation  by  the  father's  side,  as  his  uncle  by 
the  mother's  side,  as  the  eldest  of  the  house  of  Austria  as  to  both 
branches,  and  as  apparent  successor,  by  virtue  of  the  will  of  his 
father ;  as  bountiful  and  kind  by  reason  of  the  part  he  had  lately 
given  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary;, not  to  mention  several 
other  reasons  that  he  had  to  honour  and  esteem  him  ;  yea,  being 
yet  alive,  he  gave  him  a  very  ample  power  over  the  forces  of  Spain. 

Nevertheless,  according  to  the  revolutions  and  t^urns  of  the 
world,  some  of  the  Spanish  ministers,  won  by  the  brightness  of  a 
certain  neighbour's  f  gold,  used  all  means  to  incline  the  weak  and 
languishing  King  %  another  way,  to  take  him  off  from  his  own 
family,  and  wheedle  him  over  to  the  French  side,  which  be  for- 
merly looked  upon  with  great  aversion.  They  ||  themselves  ac- 
knowledged and  supposed  the  validity  of  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa's 
renunciation,  and  of  King  Philip's  will,  with  all  things  which  had 
been  done  for  excluding  of  the  heirs  of  France  ;  but  the  reason  of 
all  they  make  to  be  this,  viz.  the  fear  of  the  union  of  both  crowns; 
which  fear  now  ceasing,  and  the  union  being  hindered,  there  should 
be  way  made  for  the  accession  of  the  children  of  France  to  the 
crown  of  Spain. 

Then  they  forge  a  will,  which,  by  the  help  of  some  lawyers, 
they  put  into  form,  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  ||  ||  ;  and  press  the 
.  ^y^^S  ^^^^  ^^  ^^R^^  i^'  when  his  hi  art  was  parched  and  consumed, 
and  his  brain  dissolved  into  phlegm ;  a  fine  piece  of  work  this ; 
which  will  raise  the  wonder  of  future  ages,  both  in  schools  and 
courts ;  especially  if  one  would  but  consider  the  sequel  and  co- 
herence of  the  whole  affair,  which  iyin  other  places  sufficiently 
notorious,  as  well  as  those  circumstances  already  related. 

By  the  former  will  of  Philip  IV.  the  case  is  clear,  certain,  and 
without  limitation  for  an  heir  of  the  house  of  Austria  ;  in  the  late 
will  of  Charles  the  Secind,  they  feign  a  limitation,  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  it  both  in  words  and  sense.  The  son  claims  in  the 
last  a  power  to  make  a  will,  which  they,  that  forged  the  second, 
endeavour  to  take  away  from  the  father. 

The  renouncing  of  the  sister  and  the  aunt  contains  an  universal, 
unlimited,  and  direct  exclusion ;  but  the  pretended  will  of  Charles 
will  needs  say,  that  it  has  an  oblique  restriction  in  it,  directly  con- 
trary to  those  terms  and  intentions  above  alledged.  The  former 
solemn  acts  declare  for  the  house  of  Austria,  and,  in  order  to  their 
greater  force  and  certainty,  they  are  established  as  fundamental 

•  The  Second  of  Spain. 

t  French,  J  Charles  the  SecQT\d  oi  Spaiuv.         W  Tlie  ¥ceuch  Ministry. 

HH  Thepreaentlani^^l^l^vti, 
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laws.  But  is  it  to 'love  the  house  of  Austria,  and  to  strengthen  its 
security,  the  depriving  it  of  the  kingdoms  already  so  renowned  for 
the  name  of  Austria,  in  the  grandfather's  time,  and  the  nominating 
French  successors?  Reason  therefore  thoroughly  concurs  with  the 
letter,  for  a  total  exclusion  of  the  French  posterity ;  and  it  is  not 
true,  that  in  the  treaties  of  contracts  between  Spain  and  France, 
no  more  than  in  the  testament  of  Philip,  the  union  of  crowns  was 
the  sole  and  only  reason. 

For  why  should  it  else  have  been  necessary  to  give  it  away  to  the 
females  or  younger  family  ?  When  in  France  it  goes  to  the  eldest, 
and  the  females  are  for  ever  excluded  the  crown  of  Prance ;  this 
would  be  in  vain  to  fear  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  in  a  person 
which  is  absolutety  uncapable  of  either. 

'  The  Duke  of  Orleajis,  one  of  the  sons  of  Anne  of  Austria,  was 
heretofore  passed  by  in  silence,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  mother's  con- 
tract of  marriage,  has  always  been  neglected ;  which,  in  the  mean 
time,  would  be  contrary  to  all  this,  if  regard  was  had  only  to  the 
fear  of  uniting  the  two  crowns. 

And,  in  the  last  place,  the  crafty  inventor  of  the  late  will  has  been 
so  bold,  as  to  do  a  manifest  injury  to  the  most  serene  daughters  of" 
the  Emperor  Leopold  ;  inasmuch  as  he  ei^deavours  to  exclude  all    * 
and  every  of  them  from  the  pretended  will,  although  he  hasnot  the 
least  ground  to  fear  in  them  the  throne  of  France  and  Spain  uniting 
by  inheritance. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  the  predecessors  of  the  late  King  of 
Spain  have  had  some  other  motive,  than  that  of  the  sole  fear*  of  the 
union ;  they  having  bent  *  their  whole  care  to  prevent  any  Prince  of 
France  from  coming  to  the  throneof  Spain,  upon  the  account  of 
the  publick  tranquillity,  and  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  house 
of  Austria/ 

And,  if  we  examine  the  danger  of  the  said  union,  what  is  there 
to  assure  the  present  Spaniards  against  the  union,  which  they  never 
cease  exclaiming  against  r  Is  it  the  faith  of  France  so  often  given, 
and  so  often  broken  ?  Is  it  the  gravity  of  the  Spaniards,  which  by 
the  arts  of  its  enemies  is  grown  as  fickle  and  as  variable  as  a 
weather-Cock,  tossed  by  frequent  and  sudden  whirlwinds?  Is  it  the 
trouble  or  the  contempt  of  a  crown,  in  the  vacancy  of  a  neighbour- 
ing one,  which  lies  perpetually  at  catch  against  the  neighbouring 
states,  till  they  are  reduced  into  provinces? 

But  these  last  things  are  of  a  private  concern,  whereas  the  other 
things  mentioned  before  are  of  a  publick,  and  may  be  of  pernicious 
consequence  for  the  future,  whatever  way  we  consider  them  here. 
The  force  of  peace,  treaties,  religion,  and  the  very  laws  of  Spain  lie 
at  the  stake,  and  are  called  in  question. 

The  French  writers  themselves  cannot  deny  this,  not  even  the 
Archbishop  of  Ambrun,  who  has  made  himself  famous  among  them, 
by  a  libel  heretofore  published,  under  the  title  of '  A  Defence  of  the 
Right  *  of  the  most  Christian  Queen.' 

*  Of  Maria  Teresa,  which  she,  with  the  coMent  ftnd  tripptoX^^XxoTi  o1  V«t  VdX«(v^«^ 
tonsort,  had  renounced  before  marriage. 
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That  author  writing  io  the  siid  work  with  great  eait  against  Iht 
S^aniarik,  in  favour  <m  the  French  army,  which  than  imvaded  Flaii- 
4m,  and  not  thinking  it  fit  that  he  ^houM  be  thought  to  reflact 
upon  the  Pragmatick  *  Sanction  of  Spain,  he  endeavours  to  eiude  it 
I^y  ^U  powibTe  means,  and  magisterially  Io  instruct  the  Spaniards 
in  what  was  hurtful  or  profitable  to  them  The  said  sanction,  with 
the  other  laws  of  Spain,  are  in  a  book,  intituled,  Nuev^  Recepii^p 
tion,  or  A  new  CollectioD  printed  at  Madrid,  1640.  This  sanctioit 
in  most  express  terms,  excludes  the  French  from  the  succesmn  of 
Spain,  so  that  it  leaves  no  power  to  Lewis  the  Fou|teentb»  and  bis 
brother,  nor  to  any  of  their  children,  to  succeed  to  the  king^m  of 
Spain,  or  any  of  the  states  depending  thereon. 

The  said  Archbishop  acknowledges  Tery  well  the  express  terns 
of  that  law,  and  puts  himself  Io  a  deal  of  pains  to  overthrow  so 
Mrong  a  bulwark.  He  repeats  the  quirks  and  shifts  of  sonae  law«- 
jers,  which  tbe  Flemish  t  and  Spaniards  bad  alr^dy  answered  ^ 
fully,  that  the  French  might  be  ashamed  to  mention  them  again; 
and,  that  he  might  seem  to  say  something  of  hia  owo«  he  endea- 
Youn,  in  whole  chapters,  and  at  the  end  of  his  libel,  to  disprove  the 
ireasoBs  of  the  usefulness  of  that  law  4niwn  from  the  pubUok  hi- 
tffrtMt  of  Europe  ^  saying,  that  it  wanted  the  authority  of  a  legist 
lator,  w4  the  solemnity  of  a  puldication ;  as  if  the  publick  was  only 
com^rned  in  increasing  the  power  of  prance,  without  any  regard  tp 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  quiet  of  Europe ;  whence  it  woi)14 
follow^  that '  no  monarch  could  establish  any  constitutions  without 
the  appv'^bation  of  France/  though  th«y  were  never  ao  conform  to 
the  most  ancient  customs  of  former  ages.  It  is  enough  that,  in 
that  sanction  of  Spain*  the  friendship  and  honour  of  the  house  of 
Austria  did  prevail,  after  they  had  before  been  confirmed  by  agreer 
ments,  which  the  French  had  made  and  swore  to.  It  is  enough 
that  the  said  pragmatick  sanction  has  been  made  and  published  by 
a  wise  and  pru^nt  King,  on  the  request  and  by  the  advice  of  the 
states  of  the  kingdom^  according  to  the  cgstom  of  thoir  ancestors, 
as  also  according  to  other  laws  oi  a  later  date. 

'piis  author  forgets  himself,  and  qondamns  the  Salique  Law>  and 
the  autiiority  of  bis  own  Kings,  if  he  denies  the  fi)rce  of  this  sanc- 
tion, in  the  form  and  matter  oif  whi^h,  all  the  former  customs  have 
wholly  oeased. 

The  aversion  of  the  French  tfi  the  female  seii:  hfiA  not  illways  been 
fp  Btrong.  as  to  exclude  them  with  their  children  and  relations  Irom 
the  succession ;  a^d  nevertheless  what  the  Salique  LaWi  brought  IP 
by  proems  of  time,  has  torhid^  is  aP  clear  aa  the  f  up. 

The  FKnch  authors  are  not  ignorant  of  tb^  sotemn  act  which  has 
been  made  not  many  ages  sincei  whi^h  fiNPbi^s  to  a4loit  the  daugfar 
ters  Ki(  France,  who  are  ip  tb^  apoenage  of  a  royal  brother,  \p  the 
j^MGoesaion  afler  bis  deaths  tkawgb  till  th^R  imj  biid  mmti  pvt 

*  Yon  see  that  the  house  of  Aastria  has  been  deluded  before  now  by  a  Pngmatick 
SaiictioDj  thro'  the  policy  and  power  of  ^novce. 
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lo  the  fit 8t  family  of  the  Kiogy  of  France,  the  younfrer  brother* 
hud  aUo  their  paxt  in  the  crown  sp  far,  that  even  baiStard*  wfaro  not 
exdq^.  Tbuf(  CloYis,  who  wa^  the  fir«t  Christian  KiRg,  being 
dead,  hi«  four  sona  divided  the  kingdom  in  a«  many  parts.  Chil- 
debert  bad  that  oS  Paris ;  Clodomer  that  of  Orleans ;  Clotarius  that 
of  Soiflon ;  and  Tbeodorick  their  natural  brother  bad  that  of  Meta. 
At  lengthy  these  four  kingdoms  being  united  in  Clotarius,  by  the 
death  of  Uie  restj  his  four  sons  made  a  like  divi^on  of  it,  each  of 
them  retaining  the  title  of  King  of  France. 

This  way  of  division  coBttioued  likewise  in  the  second  family  of 
the  Kings  of  France  almoal  to  its  end^  and  all  the  children  of  the 
Kings  ^  France  were  called  Kings.  Yet  i^oqe  can  say,  that  those 
things  have  been  ui^ustly  changed  afterwards,  and  that  they  ought 
not  tp  have  been  altered. 

Hugh  Capet,  who  brought  the  sceptre  to  the  third  family,  vfia 
the, first  that  made  the  kw^  end  gave  place  to  Appenages,  ait  may 
be  seen  by  an  act  of  108$«  pronounced  only  in  the  presence  q£ 
thirty  nobles;  yet  the  female  heirp  did  not  think  themselves  ej:- 
cloded  by  the  act,  ^until  the  reign  of  Philip  le  Bel,  who  ^presly 
declared  againet  ^beii  succeasion. 

It  were  easy  to  remark  several  like  changes  touching  the  form  of 
laws  in  aiicient  times,  in  the  history  of  France.  Now,  what  Frenchf- 
man  dare  accuse  these  changes  of  iiyustice,  or  declare  them  nuU^ 
Or,  who  wiU  accuse  their  kings  of  want  of  natural  fiffcctiqn  in 
e:(cludiDg  their  daughters,  evep  again9t  their,  will,  and  withoiM; 
baTing  renounced  their  right  to  it?  Who  dare  declare  the  present 
laws  of  no  force,  because  their  differ  fioei  the  ancient  on?s  I  Not 
to  speak  of  those  shadows  of  power  in  modem  Parliament^,  whicb 
make  it  olearly  appear,  that  it  were  rijievloua  in  France  to  m4ke 
the  ancient  laws  the  st^indard  of  the  present  ones, 

Wherefore  the  Archbishop  of  Ambrun  does  but  beat  the  air* 
when  he  speaks  in  aflocidi  but  empty  stile,  against  the  aforesaid 
sanction ;  prostitutiog.  by  that  means,  the  roysl  sincerity^  and  the 
^acredness  of  oaths,  in  the  opinion  of  all  those  wbo  are  npt  blinded 

with  partiality.  Swt  the  evidence  aod  tb^  reoannablenesy  of  that  Iftw 
appears  to  all  the  worn. 

Kings  should  have  but  one  tongue,  and  one  peni  gnd  thero  ji# 
nothing  that  shin^  more  brigbUy  in  a  prince  than  honesty  and 
sincerity.  Things  that  are  promised,  agreed  uponi  and  sworn  to^ 
if  ever  they  ought  to  be  observed,  they  should  be  so,  without  donlHt 
by  those  whom  we  reverencej  and  erteeip,  as  gods  on  i^aptb.  1%  \$ 
not  lawful  th«t  what  pro^ireds  out  qf  their  Tips  sboMld  not  take 
effect*  The  contracts. of  kings  mr^.not  liable  to  s<ihopl  di^putei^ 
they  despise  tbe  aophiams  of  tJhe  vabUes  find  they  re(}oire  an  ob* 
9iprvation  so  muqb  the  more  aincerf  ,  by  how  much  they  are  iigreor 
eble  to  the  matter  of  renvni^iatioBfi  to  the  lew#  of  nations,  to  the 
decrees  of  the  comn^on  laWf  and  to  tbe  statutf9  of  ecc)esmticid 

canons. 

The  French,  Flemish,  and  Spanish  lawyers,  and  some  o€  <ss3aRx 
nations,  do  teach,  ^  That  stip^l^t^Mi  Vkadie  oi  V^<&\\!^<»a\»!cik&  cSl  * 
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person  in  life,  particularly  with  respect  to  a  nrarriag^e  that  is  con- 
cluded, are  approv<»d  by  universal  custom.     That  the  example  of 
mlmost  all  the  world  is  for  the  validity  of  renunciations;  and  that 
^too,  though  no  oath  should  intervene,  even  notwithstanding'  the 
minority  of  the  person,  when  they  are  made  by  a  general  consent, 
and  for  the  publick  good :  that,  in  the  oaths  made  by  heirs,  there  is 
implied  a  solemn  consent  of   their  fathers,  and  an  imprecation 
against  them;  so  that  they  are  as  much  obliged  in  conscience  to 
see  the  thing  performed,  as  those  who  formerly  swore  and  promised 
it.     That  succession  is  conveighed  to  children  by  a  certain  instinpt 
of  nature,  and  not  by  any  law'  of  nature.     That  some  things  are 
founded  on  some  natural  reasons,  yet  not  so  as  they  cannot  be 
changed,  altered,  or  revoked.     That  one  civil  law  may  be  abolislied 
by  another.     Tiiat  laws  are  arbitrary  to  those,  in  favour  of  whom 
they  were  made,  &c.' 

Should  one  be  at  the  pains  to  read  all  the  books  that  have  beeii 
writ  these  thirty  years  *,  he  shall  find  that  the  French  have  been 
fickle  and  inconstant,  and  that  they  have  no  regard  to  treaties,  laws, 
or  latter  wilts,  when  they  find  it  their  advantage  to  break  or  oppose 
^em.  And  this  certainly  should  excite  all  the  powers  of  Europe, 
who  have  any  regard  to  their  own  welfare,  in  the  present  juncture 
of  affairs,  to  take  just,  measures  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
against  the  power  and  avarice  of  France. 

Th6  French  put  a  malicious  gloss  upon  the  prudent  and  wise 
constitution,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  canon  law,  touching  re- 
nunciations confirmed  by  oath,  Cap.  Quamvis  de  Pactis ;  as  if  the 
author  of  the  said  constitution,  either  out  of  vain  glory,  or  out  of 
^  design  to  strengthen  the  papal  authority,  had  made  that  exorbi- 
tant decretal,  and  had  endeavoured,  by  a  new  law,  to  confirm  that 
dignity  to  which  the  see  of  Rome  has  attained,  by  cunning  and 
deceit. 

The  Pyrenean  treaty,  which  was  so  prodigal  of  the  Spanish 
dominions  to  the  French,  and  the  sacredness  of  repeated  oaths,  by 
which  France  has  more  than  once  renounced  all  claim  to  the  suc- 
cession of  Spain,  now  complain  of  being  maltreated  and  trampled 
under  foot,  and  of  being  quite  altered  and  deformed  by  law  quirks 
and  school  quibbles. 

The  present  Pope  ought,  to  resent  the  contempt  that  is  thrown  on 
his  predecessor,  and  on  the  see  of  Rome;  since  the  contract  of 
marriage,  which  is  now  thought  null,  had  the  apostolical  benedic- 
tion to  give  it  the  more  force,  and  make  it  more  solemn  and  sacred. 
The  French  violate  treaties,  deny  kings  the  power  of  making 
laws,  slight  wills  and  testaments,  and,  in  a  word,  overturn  all 
those  things  upon  which  the  peace  and  security  of  society  and 
government  is  founded:  They  have  no  regard  to  the  publick  good 
of  Europe,  and,  provided  they  can  but  raise  the  glory  and  power 
of  France,  they  do  not  care  if  the  whole  universe  besides  should 
perish. 
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The  way  to  the  universal  monarcJiy  is  now  more  open  to  the  King 
of  France  than  ever,  and  it  cannot  he  thought  he  will  stop  in  his 
career  which  he  has  be^tm  with  so  miich  craft  and  success,  unless 
all  the  rest  of  Europe,  sensible  6f  the  injuries  done  them  by  France, 
do  stir  up  themselves,  and,  without  losing  time,  examine  what 
they^  are  obliged  to  do  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Austria,  lest  it 
should  be  deprived  of  its  ancient  patrimony,  and  lest  Italy,  Eng- 
land, Portugal,  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  rest  of  Germany, 
be  robbed  of  their  beloved  liberties,  and  of  their  riches  and  glory. 
We  heartily  cond6le  the  fate  of  Spain,  that  it  has  been  so  vil- 
lainously seduced  to  act  after  such  a  mean  and  sordid  way,  as  it 
has  done  of  late.  That  Sp&in,  vvriiich  has  so  long  discovered  the 
snares,  and  resisted  the  cruel  designs  of  France,  should  now  basely 
submit  to  it,  yield  herself  a  slave,  and  quite  lose  her  former  great- 
ness and  glory  ;  which  she  must  certainly  do,  if  she  do  not  suddenly 
and  vigorously  assist  the  Ijiouse  of  Austria. 

We  do  not  in  the  least  doubt,  but  that  the  evident  danger,  which 
the  dominions  and  trade  of  other  nations  are  in,  will  persuade  them^ 
to  act  with  all  their  might,  in  favour  of  the  just  cause  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  make  them  join  together  fo^  their  own  safety  and 
tranquillity.    .  . 

Neither  can  we  doubt,  but  that  his  holiness,  according  to  his 
great  prudence,  does  perceive  the  little  regard  the  French. have  for 
keeping  of  peace,  or  observing  of  covenants  ^nd  oaths ;  how  much 
they  profane  the  name  of  God  and  the  holy  gospel ;  how  haughty 
they  are  in  their  threats ;  how  insupportable  their  government  isj 
how  treacherously  active  they  are  in  foreign  courts;  and  what  they 
are  capable  to  undertake,  if  the  Spaniards,  who  so  long  nobly  re- 
sisted them,  continue  inglorioysly  to  submit  to  them,  and  keep  their 
neck  under  that  intolerable  yoke. 

We  deplore  the  scandal  that  must  follow  thereupon  ;  we  foresee 
the  approaching  danger  of  our  neighbours,  and  severe  calamities, 
which  threaten  some  remote  nations. 

The  Emperor  Leopold,  who  was  always  peaceable,  and  a  lover  of 
justice,  is  enemy  to  none  but  the  Turks,  and  that  too  only  when 
they  provoke  hi^. .  H^  is  the  avengei'of  the  Christian  dignity,  and 
^a  religious  observer  of,  laws,  treaties,  and  oaths.  But  what  should 
he  do  now,  when  he  is  robbed  of  his  patrimonial  right,  which^  upou 
many  accounts,  ISelongs  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  so  insolently 
invade  the  fiefs  of  the  empire  ?  The  other  princes  of  Europe,  who 
have  been  injured  by  France,  must  certainly  see  that  there  is  no 
more  effectual  way  to  secure  their  peace  and  prosperity,  than  by 
bringing  France  down,  and  opposing  of  it  with  all  their  force. 

For  my  part  I  stop  here,  and  advise  them  only  upon  th^  account 
of  the  dangers  with  which  they  are  threatened,  and  upon  account 
of  their  safety,  which  is  now  in  a  very  tottering  condition,,  to 
remember  what  has  heen  said  of  old,  'To  make  use  of  the  present 
time.^  ,Time  runs  away  with  rapidity  and  swiftness,  and  when  men 
neglect  the  first  opportunity,  they  scarce  ever  find  such  a  one 
again.  ; 
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A  DIALOGUE 

■  BETWEEN    THR 

CITIES  OF  LONDON  AND  PAKIS, 

fai  RMttlMi  to  the  pt€8Mi  Pottora  «f  Affitrtf,  re&d«nd  ibIo  VM>i^  Awl  mliitf 

Spliombte  to  the  Dittarbaticfli  which  now  seem  to  threaten  the  Piece  of 
irope.  Written  Vy  a  Perten  who  has  eo  Money  to  pay  Taxes  in  Cuae  of-a 
War.  [From  a  Folio  ^tion,  containiug  thirteen  Pages,  printed  in  londoif^ 
1101.1 


THE  PftEFACE. 
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AEFACBS  hlLTt  fnHKily  been  taade  tneof  to  deftr  tq^  tome 
obBCufities  which  have  crept  into  the  body  of  the  books  titef 
belonged  to^  kwl  let  the  render  into  the  author's  design.  But  as 
there  is  no  occasion  for  such  a  plea,  either  to  vindicate  my  p^ 
tent  itatentions,  or  iUustrale  what  ii  so  obviotis  to  ittetf  mtti's 
understimding,  thut  hat  any  knowledge  from  the  news-paperi  oT 
the  p«iblick  transftctiotis,  I  shall  fet^nr  making  ootnm^uts  Hi 
prose,  upon  that  which  is  no  otherwise  clouded  with  tet«e,  thiti 
the  common  performances  that  run  about  the  town  so  merrily,  as 
{Heoes  of  scandal  have  of  late. 
I^ght,  indeed,  to  account  fbr  my  making  cities  speak,  when  their 
kifaabitants  hate  tongues  loud  and  capable  enough  t^f  expressing 
their  dissatisfactions  at  some  proceedings,  which  are  like  to  em- 
broil them  in  a  new  war,  and  be  very  burtbensome  to  their 
pockets,  which  they,  probably,  miglit  wish  to  hitve  loaden  with 
more  agreeable  things  than  taxes,  which  are  the  Ukeliest  methods 
imaginable  to  mdce  them  too  ligjht  for  those  whom  they  behAig 
10.  But  since  Chaticer's  birds  and  beasts  have  lately  been  tm^ 
fitive,  Attd  spoke  their  minds  with  a^ft  of  assnrtinee  and  ttet^ 
dom,  I  piesnme  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  give  stones  the  aafHe 
privilege,  whidi  is  altogel^r  ims  poetical.  But  as  some  Ocpties^ 
sKmft,  probably,  mtiy  give  occasion  to  some  people  Who  ure 
Mbjects  fer  satyre,  ami  make  them  very  reitdy  to  run  down  «nd 
decry  them,  so  f  must  let  them  know  somethbg  of  mv  senti* 
mnHS,  and  actpiaint  them,  that  its  two  combatants  business  to 
try  wbicli  can  cot  deepest,  tind  it  has  been  the  custom  of  every 
Bomim  fliidiatx)r,  to  take  care,  Nefmrma  caderet,  that  he  should 
lAtdrop  his  gtmrd,  and  lay  himself  open  to  his  enemy's  attacks. 
TMs,  I  hope,  wiH  excuse  the  fleedom  one  city  takes  with  an^ 
tftfat^;  iind  since  he,  who  has  set  them  together  by  the  eats,  hM 
lak^  care,  like  &  tme-bom  Englishman,  to  state  the  case  so,  «s 
i^  make  Ms  <fmk  cbtmtrym«n'^  «\de  iloi^  t^^raiv^t^  it  is  hopdl,  the 
EogUah  reader  wiU  gwe  the  de%\^\i\%  i«^o\n^iy^i&\TiXftT^\^\ai^«^ 


A  BiALOotm  fifctwSEN  tflE  crrtEd  o*,  ice.    %j* 

especially  since  the  author  has  as  little  to  get  by  a  war  <being  no 
military  man)  as  he  has  hitherto  got  by  the  peace. 


Lond 


on. 


THOU  City,  \<^ho8e  aspiring  turrets  rise, 
*  And  next  to  mine  are  nearest  to  the  skiejg, 
Tell  me  from  whence  our  mutual  discbrd  flov^s. 
And  two  so  neAf  ally'd  ♦  must  act  like  fbefc  ? 

Ah !  sister,  While  we  tWo  divide  dtabd. 
And  diflTrenlly  sUpi^ort  A  diflTfcttt  Ijatwl, 
While  Holletid's  quarrels  Khgkitid^s  ifedBiit^d  dt^Itt, 
Add  France  remits  .her  Louis  d^Ors  to  Spain, 
What  b<ypes  are  left  of  seeing  peace  restcr'd. 
Or  that  our  rival  King^  will  sheathe  the  BWbrd  ^ 

Our  Kings  Will  surely  do  t&s  tM^t^fftii  shou^, 
That  earnestly  Advbn^^  their  Subjects  gbod ; 
Not  i^k  for  m^a^tira  to  perplex  the  thtdtie/ 
And  for  another's  quiet  m^e  th^ir  owfl.    . 
Suppose  two  dibtaiiit  t^ntries  dan't  agM^^ 
What  are  their  private  feuds  to  you  or  me  ? 
E'en  let  'em  by  themselves  maintain  the  fight. 
And  each  with  arms  in  hatid  ttssef t  its  fight ; 
We,  that  are  neighbours,  shbtk-ld  like  neighDOtrf&.^fove, 
And  study  eomte^c^,  as  We  praictise  loVe. 

JP«m. 

But  ties  of  bl6od,  ahd  fHendihlp's  kWiB,  ttijtrin 
Those  that  are  Philip's  f  t^'hiies  should  be  w/thH  ; 
Here  the  young  Prince  fir^t  ^iitk^  the  vital  tif> 
Ordain'd  from  heA^  to  fill  the  t^gal  chtiir, 
And  ought,  from  faetvee,  to  be  with  aid  stlpply^d,' 
Since  justice,  birth,  ahd  merit  take  his  side. 

Yonder  's  a  knd^,  ftom  wbewce  ytmr  naottalreh  4rtw 
His  infant  breath,  aftd  is  tliat  lai^d  nsftrtie? 
What  e'er  he  spes^  lor  Iketa  has  thtrit  apphmse. 
And  life  and  fortune  wait  tipon  his  ca«me ; 
While  he  for  whiter  erf"  fttt  is  owu'd, 
And  reigns  a  sov'reigtt J  whei^  he  ^  not  itt(ht€ftfi^ 
Why  should  Hot  my  aflbctioh  be  the  rattie. 
Since  there  is  no  distinction  in  their  claim. 
At  I  a  native*&  right  with  «eel  ^ursut^ 
And  pruetise  what  8^o«!d  be  p«l1bffliSl  ^f  fK^u  ^ 
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London. 

^is  own'd  that  natives  should  for  natives  stand. 
Where  nature  pleads,  and  justice  hinds  a  land  ; 
But  when  a  prince,  by  mean  clandestine  ways. 
Ascends  a  royal  throne,  and  scepter  sways ; 
AVhen  vows  and  oaths  are  reckoned  things  of  course. 
And  a  forg'd  will  *  is  valid  and  of  force. 
Your  honds  and  obligations  are  as  void. 
As  if  a  foreigner  the  throne  enjoy'd ; 
Since  what's  unjust  deserves  an  equal  scorn. 
From  those  in  France,  as  those  without  it  bom  ; 
If  perjury  's  the  same  in  difPrent  climes. 
And  Paris  should  abhor  Parisian's  f  crimes. 
Such  is  thy  Philip-  when  my  William's  name 

Fills  ev'ry  tongue  and  swells  the  voice  of  fame. 
Bold  is  his  soul,  yet  peaceful  is  his  mind. 
Forgetful  of  himself  for  human  kind ; 
Ready  for  war,  when  honour  sounds  alarms. 
But,  for  his  subjects  ease,,  averse  to  arms. 
Unless  their  safety,  wings  him  to  the  ^eld. 
And  kingdoms  skreen  uiemselves  behind  bis  shield* 
As  Lewis  grasps  at  the  terrestrial  ball  {, 
And's  not  content  to  rise,  unless  we  fall. 

Paris. 

Presumptuous  wretch,  thy  base. reflexions  spare, 
Monarchs,  like  mine,  are  heaven's  peculiar  care. 
As  heav'n's  vicegerents  they  its  image  bear. 
Born  to  be  kings  by  God's  own  act  ||  they  reign. 
And  from  their  high  descent  their  scepters  gain  : 
Not  called  to  govern  l^y  the  people's  choice, 
Or  holding  crowns  precarious  from  their  voice : 
Survey  my  prince,  if  thou  can'st  bear  the  sight 
Of  lineaments,  so  awful  and  so  bright. 
And  stand  amaz'd  at  fixtures  that  surprise  •\ 

The  most  audacious  looks  and  daring  eyes,  > 

And  vindicate  their  kindred  to  the  skies.  .  3 

Is  there  a  line  ignoble  in  his  face. 
Or  what's  degenerate  from  Bourbon's  race  ? 
Is  there  a  thought  admitted  to  his  soul, 
That  prompts  him  to  commit  a  deed  that's  foul  ? 
,   Or  can  a  mind  so  prodigally  good. 
That  has  for  oth^'s  rights  so  bravely  stood ; 

*  See  this  well  explained  in  the  Rights  of  the  House  of  Austria  to  the  Spanish  sac- 
cession,  beginniiSg  on  page  483,  in  this  w^nme.  n 

t  Alluding  to  th&bl»ody  Bartholomew  nussacre  of  theProtestants  at  Pari4,  at  a  time 
when  all  seemed  to  me  in  peace. 
1  Universal  monarchy. 

■  This  is  the  doctrine  of  absolnte  monarchs,  who  pretend  to  an  hereditaxy  right,  BOt 
'  to  the  crown,  but  to  the  liberties  and  properties  of  their  subject^  by  uyina  light, 
t  thej  are  commis^otted  b^  Qod.  U>  iiuSlxve  Wicix  voK^^cXa^ 
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That  kings  exiFd  maintains  within  hit  oouit. 

And  gives  thy  ^  abdicated  prince '  *  sapport ; 

Submit  to  methods  of  so  vile  a  fame, 

When  armies  might  make  good  his  grandson's  f  cMm^ 

And  troops  innumerable  seize  a  ccown. 

Which  must  have  been  *•  without  a  wiir  {  his  awn  } 

He  swore,  indeed,  exclusive  of  his  right> 

And  promis'd  France  and  Spain  should  ne'er  unite; 

And  still  he  keeps  religious  to  his  oath. 

Since  there  are  different  kings  that  govern  both> 

And  in  their  separate  thrones  distinctly  shinc^ 

Though  hoth  proceed  from  one  illustrioua  line, 

London-  ' 

Not  that  rd  wrongfully  crownM  heads  abust, 
Or  due  respect  to  regal  titles  lose. 
But,  when  fictitious  births,  as  true,  are  feignM> 
And  Bourbon's  blood  with  IVfasrarine's  is  stain'd. 
When  a  Queen's  fame  a  just  suspicion  brings. 
And  lustful  .priests  beget  lascivious  Kings, 
I  stand  excus'd,  and  guiltless  are  my  thoughts^ 
If  I  affirm  a  certain  King  has  faults, 
And  fall  off  from  the  deference  he  .might  claiCB(»      . . 
Did  not  the  father's  birth  the  mother's  shame ; 
As  the  lewd  statesman 4  took. his  master^s  pta^ 
And  dash'd  with  infamy  the  regal  race* 

All  must  allow»  as  it  by  all  is  known^ 
That  Lewis  was  begotten  to  a  throne ; 
And  from  his  very  being  was  ordain'd. 
To  wield  the  scepter  where  he  long  has  reign'd. 

Yet  all  must  likewise  hold  this  maxim  good. 
That  merit  is  superlative  to  blood ; 
«And  it's  much  nobler  to  deserve^  and  gain 
Crowns,  the  rewards  of  hero's  toils  and  pain^ 
Than  idly  be  beholden  to  his  birth. 
And  owe  to  nature  what  is  due  to  worth. 
We  OTant  that  our  Nassovian  hero  ||  came,  1 

And  trod  unbeaten  ways  to  purchase  fame; 
Through  devious  paths  in  quest  of  crowns  appeared  t 
But  be  deserv'd  the  more,  the  more  he  dar'd. 
As  he  through  joyful  crouds  to  empire  rode, 
And  shew'd  the  people's  voice  the  voice  of  God  \ 
Whilst  thy  inglorious  monarch  sat  at  home,  1 

And  meditated  over  ills  to  come,  V 

Unweary'd  with  the  mischiefs  he  had  done.  3 

•  jMnes.      t  PhiUp^s  claim  to  Spain.      {  See  Uie  first  note  \p.  tU«  fortsoing  -pNI**    ^ 

i  Cardinal  Mazarine  was  the  supposed  father. 

I  King  William  the  ThJUrd,  Prince  of  OraAge  und  "KaMaA, 

vox.x.  Kk 
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With  bis  insatiate  strumpet  *  by  bis  side. 
To  feed  his  lust,  and  gratify  his  pride. 
What  if  tby  roaster  looks  austere  and  great. 
And  he  seems  pointed  out  to  reign  by  fi&te  ? 
What  if  his  eyes  majestically  roul, 
If  no  kind  beams  of  goodness  grace  his  soul  ? 
If  his  base  mind,  possess'd  by  thoughts  unclean. 
Darkens  the  brightness'of  his  shining  mien. 
And  'tis  but  just,  that  monarchs  should  profide 
For  those  their  wicked  arts  have  led  aside. 
Two  Kings,  it's  granted,  in  two  kingdoms  reigo. 
And  one's  inthron'd  in  France,  and  one  in  Spain; 
Different  ih  person,  but  the  same  in  mind. 
As  the  same  principles  run  through  the  kind. 
And  spread  their  venom,  and  disperse  their  stains. 
To  make  one's  boundless  pride  swell  t'oUier's  Teins^ 
While  France  creeps  slily  into  Spain's  esteem. 
And  iifewis  is  not  KING,  but  Lord  Sapreme  f, 

Paris. 

When  threat'ning  foes  ber  provinces  inrade, 
*Tis  time  to  look  about,  and  seek  for  aid ; 
And  where  should  kindred  but  on  kindred  call, 
T*  avert  their  ruin,  and  prevent  their  fall } 
If  then  my  monarch,  rous'd  from  peace's  channi, 
Has,  for  his  grandson's  sake,  recourse  to  arms; 
If  he  foregoes  his  pleasures  to  maintain 
The  sinking  grandure  of  declining  Spain, 
Over  their  councils  he  may  well  preside, 
.  And,  as  he  is  their  safeguard,  be  their  guide. 

LondoHm 

Mistake  him  not;  but  take  a  nearer  sight. 
And  lay  his  actions  open  to  the  light; 
Find,  if  thou  canst,  amidst  his  eariiest  cares, 
Ev'n  but  a  thought  not  selfish  in  affiiirs  ; 
Int'rest  directs  him,  and  ambition  shows 
The  means  by  which  his  predecessors  rose. 
And  climb'd  the  steps  where  empire  was  the  prise. 
Seemingly  loth,  but  resolute  to  rise : 
His  troops  are  Spain's  assistants  in  pretence. 
And  cover  usurpation  with  defence; 
But  times  will  come,  should  German  armies  fail. 
And  injuries  o'er  what  is  right  prevail. 
When  her  brave  sons,  that  have  so  long  withstood 
The  vain  attempts  of  France  and  Bouibon't  blood. 


•t^ 


Mjr  MlifSon. 


'W  MalotcDoo,  who  lived  openly  with  the  King  of  Itenceb  in  ^*^iitt  of  QiA 
•'^•-  -vlifSon. 

•owMilf  of  the  court  of  Spaiih 
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Shall  wish  this  friend  had  heen  their  open  foe. 
And  feel  a  sad  increase  of  shame  and  woe. 
As  they,  at  last,  this  just  conclusion  make, 
Lewis  turn'd  hypocrite  for  Lewis's  sake, 
And  stood  by  tnc  succession  to  the  throne, 
Not  for  his  grandson's  interest,  but  his  own. 

Paris, 

The  souls  of  princes  are  of  moulds  divine. 
And  from  superior  orbs  enlighten'd  shine ; 
No  scanty  beings  that  confinement  bear, 
But  are  enlarged  as  elemental  air. 
That  knows  po  limit,  but  what  nature  bounds. 
And  fleets  about  the  globe  in  endless  rounds. 
Ambition  fires,  'em,  and  dominion  warms. 
And  shoots  them  forth  in  search  of  glory's  charms, 
As  fame  and  greatness  claims  their  sole  regard. 
And  conquest  ofiers  crowns  as  their  reward. 
Such  thoughts  as  these  thy  monarch's  breast  inspicfd, 
And  made  him  nobly  seek  what  he  desir'd ; 
Forc'd  him  rough  seas  and  tempests  to  explore. 
And  try  the  dangers  of  thy  faithless  shore, 
Else  had  he  still,  contented  with  his  state. 
Forborne  to  do  the  glorious  work  of  fate, 
And  sat  at  home,  that  burghers  might  propose 
Business  for  him,  that  was  to  scepters  chose ; 
And  those  illustrious  chiefs  '^,  whp  swell  his  veins  > 
With  princely  blood,  that  servitude  disdains,  I 

Never  had  shaken  ofl*  the  Spaniard's  chains.  J 

This  godlike  ardor  made  'em  grasp  the  shield. 
And  run  to  vict'ry,  as  they  took  the  field. 
While  they  let  these  f  that  were  their  masters  see. 
They  durst  revolt^  be  conquerors,  and  be  free. 
If  acts,  like  these,  are  worthy  of  applause. 
Why  should  not  praise  attend  my  sovereign's  cause, 
If  lust  of  empire  boils  within  his  soul. 
And  he  slights  half  the  universb  for  the  whole? 
In  them  such  daring  thoughts  have  gain'd  esteem, 
And  ought  likewise  to  be  admir'd  in  him. 

London, 

Such  are  the  thoughts  that  fill  thy  prince's  breast. 
And  turbulently  keep  him  from  his  rest : 
Theft,  murder,  violence,  fraud,  and  perj.'ry  join, 
To  push  him  forward  to  some  mean  design. 
And  prompt  him^  to  .perform  what's  scorn'd  by  mine. 


} 


•  The  Prince  of  Orange's  ancc«ton>  who  delivered  Holland  from  tht  tynnny  of 
Spain. 

i  Spaniards.  , 

Kk2 
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^is  not  ambitMn  wings  ^im  forth  for  fame, 

But  a  base  higfj^td  loul  that  covets  shame^ 

That  still  subjects  his  reason  to  his  will. 

And  would  be  talk'd  of,  tho'  for  doing  ill ; 

Desirous  to  be  known  in  after -days. 

And  to  employ  our  tongues,  if  not  our  praise. 

Wlien,  if  you  search  my  careful  Monarches  mind. 

You'll  see  the  noble  passions  all  re^fin*d,  ' 

All  of  a  piece,  just,  regular,  and  true. 

And  fitting  for  a  prince  to  have  in  view ; 

Well  tempered  thoughts,  not  over  hot,  iter  cod. 

Ready  to  act,  but  acting  still  by  rule ; 

Wisdom  his  pilot,  and  content  his  guide, 

A  known  experience,  and  a  judgment  try'd ;  j 

Boundless  in  wishes  for  his  people's  goM^ 

And  prodigal  of  industry  and  blood ; 

For  their  sakes,  covetous  of  being  known. 

But  wholly  unambitious  for  his  own. 

With  grief  I  speak  it,  and  confess  with  pain. 
Could  but  my  Lewis  like  thy  William  reign. 
Contract  his  wishes,  and  withdraw  hi^  claioi 
To  universal  empire,  and  to  fkne. 
No  prince  more  envied  could  adorn  a  orown. 
Or  have  more  fiur  pn^tensions  to  renown. 
How  would  my  sons  within  these  walls  appear. 
And  gladness  oe  successive  to  their  fear ; 
If  trade  could  once  return  into  the  Seine, 
Or  Thames  his  riches  be  exchanged  for  mine  ? 

London. 

Please  not  thyself  with  vain  delusive  schemes. 
Nor  feed  my  willing  hopes  with  empty  dreams ; 
Who  can  expect  such  welcome  joys  to  share. 
When  monarchs  fatten  on  the  spoils  of  war  ? 
When  in  thy  courts  no  treaties  are  of  force. 
And  solemn  leagues  are  rendered  void  of  course ; 
1^  When  trade's  deny'd  us  that's  to  others  free. 

And  we  must  lose  th'  advantage  of  the  sea; 
As  edicts  break  through  the  most  sacred  ties. 
And  oaths  are  trivial  things  in  royal  eyes : 
As  perjury's  an  act  of  special  grace. 
And  James  the  Third  has  James  the  Second's  pla^^ 
For  England's  king,  within  thy  borders  own'd, 
TfcM>ugh  England  has  another  prince  iotbron^d, 

*  •  A«  jocm  «» ICiAg  Jame»  Um  Stcond  died  at  St.  OerauOBt,  LmtIs,  the  1Um§  mf  Wnnf, 
ordered  James's  pt^tended  son  to  be  proclaimed  King  of  Oreat-Britain,  by  the  till*«l 
it  tilt  Third. 
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Whose  lawful  title  France  would  neVr  opp^x. 
Did  she  regard  the  peace^J^eyond  my  tbe#, 

Paris, 

What  has  my  prince  against  bis  treaties  4one  ? 
He  kept  the  father,  and  maintains  the  son. 
Nor  arms,  nor  force,  nor  treasure  .does  he  lend/ 
Jost  only  to  the  word  he  gave  his  friend  *^ 
Whose  dying  breatii  bequeath*d  him  to  his  care. 
He  seeks  no  kingdoms,  thottgh  he's  own*d  their  heir* 
Titles  are  empty  sounds,  and  cannot  break 
Treaties,  unless  he  arms  for  titles  take ; 
Asserts  his  right,  and  rindicates  his  claiitty 
Beyond  a  specious  eompliraent  of  name.      ' 
That's  all  he  gires  bint,  and  that  gift's  no  t^ott^ 
Than  what  the  father  was  aHow'd  before ; 
And  since  that  recognition  broke  no  row. 
Why  is  it  sty  I'd  the  cause  of  rapture  riow  ? 
As  for  your  commerce,  and  decrease  of  trade, 
Ev'n  thank  your  Senate  f  for  the  laws  they're  made ; 
Their  votes  occasion  what  my  prince  enjoins ; 
We  tax  your  products,  'Cause  you  tax  our  wines ;  * 
Else  had  your  merchants  trafficked  on  my  coast, 
And  both  our  nations  gain'd  what  both  have  lost ; 
Yet  may  we  still  those  mutual  joys  restore. 
And  plenty  spread  its  wings  on  either  shorei 
Would  but  your  sons  e'en  now  with  mine  agree. 
And  what  Fd  suffer  them  they  suffer  me. 

London, 

Think  not  af  peace,  nor/  with  expecting  eyes, 
Hope  for  the  Goddess  that  my  courtship  flies. ' 
Ltmg  she  can  ne'er  within  thy  #alls  abide, 
While  men  for  private  ends  the ptibliek  guide; 
While  modern  wbrgs  are  in  <wy  coufts  feeeh^d, 
And  those  are  trusted  wlio  tbe  nation  griev'd ; 

While  O d  still  enjoys  his  master's  smiles. 

Like  beast  of  prey  eacap'd  from  hunter's  toils ; 
While  serious  S— — ,  sprut^from  a  saint^'like  faite,s 
Advises  war  with  a  religious  grace,  I 

To  hide  the  irreligion  of  hfe  pmce ;  J 

And  H puff'd  up  with  pride,  and  praise. 

For  making  bse  of  other's  means  and  ways. 

Looks  big  and  pow'^rful  at  the  council-board^ 

Rars'd*  from  a  party-poet  to  alord. 

War  rs  theif  theme,  though  peace  is  their  deliffht ;  % 

Would  peace  tritb-b<^  their  crimes  from  pufelick  sight,  I 

And  suffer  wrong  to  take  the  place  of  right.  J 

•  He  promised  this  to  James  the'Seviond,  upon  hft  deaiUi-b^d.         \  '^ve^osBA^ofiu 
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Thus  pilf  rers  paw  with  undistinguisfa'd  names/ 
And  fish  for  oUiei^  goodstfimidsi  the  flames* 
While  the  poor  sufierers  their  engines  turn 
To  quench  the  fire  that  in  their  houses  bum. 
All  hands  are  busied  to  direct  its  course, 
And  houf-es  are  blown  up  to  stop  its  force. 
When,  at  the  last,  iiiipoverish'd  by  their  stealth. 
They  save  their  dwellings,  but  they  lose  their  wealth. 

Paris, 

I  see  too  plainly  that  your  thoughts  are  true. 
And  our  old  enmities  break  out-anew  ; 
Like  wounds  skinned  o'er,  a-fresh  they  rage  and  bleed. 
And  the  most  skilful  artists  councils  need. 
Who  timely  can  the  patients  lives  insure. 
And  by  incision  make  a  perfect  cure. 
Since  war's  the  gen'ral  cry,  let  war  be  chose. 
My  sons  were  never  us'd  to  fly  their  foes ; 
Fearless  in  fight,  they  cannot  fights  refuse, 
And  us'd  to  gain,  they  know  not  how  to  lose ; 
Witness  when  Europe  all  contending  strove. 
Like  giants  in  a  league  to  conquer  Jove. 
Troops  join'd  with  troops,  and  states  with  states  combinM, 
To  bring  down  Lewis  his  exalted  mind  ; 
When  evVy  nation  found  it  to  its  cost, 
That  in  ten  years  he  ne'er  one  battle  lost. 
The  same  success  will  still  his  arms  attend. 
And  fortune  must  of  course  be  now  his  friend, 
Since  kingdoms,  when  divided,  needs  must  fall. 
And  he  must  conquer  part  that  conquer'd  all. 

Go let  your  prince  recal  his  subjects  hence. 

And  M shew  manners  like  his  sense. 

Let  Pousin  ^  be  retum'd  us  back  again. 
With  all  the  marks  of  hate,  and  cold  disdain, 
The  times  may  come,  you  may  this  action  rue. 
And  wish  for  peace  with  me,  as  I  with  you. 
Since  wounds  and  death  are  still  the  gains  of  war. 
And  you  can  be  at  last  but  what  you  are. 

London* 

To  be  but  what  he  is,  is  all  the  claim. 
My  prince  does  make  from  empire  and  from  fame ; 
Grief  swells  his  breast  to  think  of  subjects  wounds. 
But  France  must  be  withheld  within  its  bounds, 
'  And  her  false  king,  who  thinks  no  crimes  amiss^ 
Be  made  what  he  is  not  from  what  he  is« 

*  The  Fieucb.  Ambaftsador. 
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Look  on  thy  sons,  so  daring  and  so  brave. 
And  see  th'  *  Italians  climl^once  more  their  grare : 
Thro' rocks  of  stone  the  German  passage  makes^ 
Levels  the  mountains,  and  dries  np  the  lakes ; 
From  hill  to  hill  the  pond'rous  cannon  flings. 
And  climb's  imperious  cliffs  with  eagle's  wings. 
As  Eugene  acts  the  f  Carthagin'an's  part. 
Shewing  much  more  of  industry  andart> 
And  cuts  out  roads,  where  nature  did  intend 
Nothing,  almost,  like  human  should  ascend  ; 
While  adverse  troops,  astonish M  at  the  sight. 
Leave  floods  unguarded  to  avoid  the  fight. 
These  are  the  champions  which  thy  cause  maintain, 
And  vindicate  a  base  inglor'ous  reign. 
That  plead  prescription  from  their  father's  pride, 
'  To  lord  it  overall  the  world  beside/ 
Nothing  like  this  is  by  my  prince  %  designed, 
*  Just  are  his  thoughts,  and  righteous  is  his  mind  ;' 
He  fears  no  danger,  and  he  seeks  no  war, 
Tho'  it  appears  to  gather  from  a- far : 
Fleets  he  provides,  and  armies  he  prepares. 
To  calm  our  troubles,  and  remove  our  fears. 
^  Grant,  that  he  ne'er  increase  his  large  demains,' 
And  by  his  conquest '  no  new  kingdoms  gains,' 
That  Mexico,  tho'  sav'd  from  Gallick  hands. 
Be  none  of  his,  nor  rich  Peruv'an  lands, 
^   Ease  and  content  would  fill  the  monarch's  breast. 
Were  not  his  rival  §  of  their  wealth  possessed : 
So  the  fierce  bull  that  has  in  battle  strove 
For  the  reward  of  empire  and  of  love, 
Weary'd  with  fight,  his  head  declining  lays. 
Joyful  to  see  the  prize  at  distance  graze. 
While  his  tir'd  foe  alike  contented  lies. 
And  views,  what  he  can't  seize,  with  longing  eyes. 
Paid  fully  for  the  dangers  he  has  run. 
Since  neither  does  possess  what  neither  won. 

•  As  before  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  where  Francis  the  First  was  Uken  prisoner. 
i  Hannibal,  that  melted  the  Alps  with  vinegai*,  according  to  Livy's  account. 
t  The  King  of -GrcatpBriuin.  $  France  and  Spain. 
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i^WXUS  (:$a¥»  «  hu  iMlbor)  is  aa  plua  to  all  diicaffsinf  ncn,  that 
Jl  I  aeteJ  say  the  lasa;  tkia  fflmtnoitt  art  bnaig  suficiently 
knHMnti  t^  W  Ikie  grcai;  prapagalor  aad  difiincr  of  aU  usefiii  know- 
)^i^.  l\Hr,  »uic«  Ibe  art  Cif  prinliBj;  was  fbaiid  out,  wbich  is  not 
>itK  tliKtr-buiMlred  y«ars>  all  sorts  of  WamiBg  have  beea  laore  dif- 
iNitii^i  «LHi  cultiTatedy  thaa  in  a  thuwMHid  )rcai»  bcCwe.  And  what 
^ffif^  advances  and  aaigfaily  pragiasa  it  dailj  aaaikj  in  finding  oat 
aiMir^^  secrets,  and  dKCovaing  the  bidden  mpteries  of  art  and 
ihKure>  tbose  that  are  convcrsaal  imwig  books  do  very  w^l  know. 
Aik)  all  this  is  jtiksllj  to  be  aittnhiitad  to  l^s  imPSMparable  art, 
wbivh  ^Tes  men  such  an  advantage  of  i  iw— ii  alin^  their 
IjkkHt^hts  to  each  other,  in  so  pkin  and  easy  a  manner,  as  the  ages, 
lM>re  this  ioTeotion,  were  ignorant  of.  And  therefore  erudition 
and  hwnina,  the  impioaenicnlof  aMtheapoikaof  nature*  and  the 
^r^tionof  all  arU  and  sciences,  are  die  genuine  eflects  of  this 
ypble  mystery,  and  an  erident  demonstration  of  its  osefnlness,  as 
thU  as  its  excelleiKry. 

h  iii  bv  the  art  of  printing,  that  we  oooie  to  know  the  li? es  and 
Ui4^Uons  ol  the  renowned  worthies  of  the  first  ages  of  the  worid; 
%iK<^Y  tho»e  things  that  were  transacted  some  thousand  years 
^HjOy  are  as  Hamiliar  to  us,  as  if  thej  had  been  done  but  yesterday. 
Ijf^  U  (^tinting  that  doe$  imnoitahse  the  memory  of  ancient  and 
m^^'n  h^^fo^  and  transmits  their  worthy  deeds  and  acti<ms  to  the 
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And  it  is  in  respect  of  its  usefulness,  that  Polydore  Virgil  stiles 
it,  *  A  divine  benefit  afforded  to  mankind ;  and  therefore  Cardan 
tell  usy  that  it  is  an  art  inferior  to  none,  either  for  usefulness  or . 
vit;  ^r  out-doing  the  niost  dextrous  writer,  both  for  neatness  and 
expedition:  Forgone  press  can  dispatch  more  business  in  one 
day,  than  the  swiite»«t  writer  can  transcribe  in  a  year  or  two.  On  this 
account  also,  Petms  Scriverius  caHs  it,  PaUadhtm,  prasidiwn,  4* 
tuteUnn  muMmm,  if  wHvm  doctrma:;  that  is,  *  the  fortress,  garison, 
and  defence,  not  only  of  the  muses,  btit  of  all  literature  whatso* 
ever.' 

'  This  nobk  9iy9tery  has  ilkistridusfy  shewn  its  usefulness  in  the 
assistance  it  has  given  to  the  propagation  of  the  true  religion ; 
having  banished  that  Cimmerian  darkness  that  had  over^read  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  caused  the  glorious  li^t  of  the  gospel  to 
shine  forth  with  a  resplendent  lustre,  by  the  printing  that  incom- 
parable tveasure  of  a  Christian  '  The  Hc^y  Scriptures?  Before  the 
findihg  out  of  this  illustrious  art,  the  Epistfe  of  St.  James  was 
thought  a  mighty  penny-worth,  when  purchased  for  a  Icmd  of  hay ; 
whereas  now,  *  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  may  be  bought  for 
five  shillings. 

But'  it  is  not  by  printing  of  the  Holy  Bible  only,  that  this  noble 
art  and  mystery  {f^  so  it  was  st^d  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  when  she 
did  it  the  honour  to  go  and  see  it)  hsis  l)een  serviceable  to  religion, 
but  also  by  emitting  many  other  good  books  and  useful'  tracts  into 
the  worid,  whereby  the  errors  of  Popery  have  been  discovered  and 
confuted,  and  the  way  of  truth  made  known.  Hence  s^ys  N.  Bil* 
lingsley,  in  his  Brachy- Marty rologieu 

^  The  gospel-light  appear'd  not  very  clear, 

*  Until  the  fourteen-hundred  fiftieth  year, 
^  Wherein  God  pleased  to  nnbvtsom  night, 

'  The  art  of  printing  being  brought  to  light.' 

And  another  ingenious  author  to  ^he  same  purpose  says : 

*  The  noble  art  of  printing  found 

*  No  sooner,  but  it  Rome  did  wound  ; 
'  And  ever  since,  with  nimble  ray, 

'  Spreads  knowledge  to  a  perfect  day.' 

Lastly,  this  art  of  printing  waa  first  brought  into  England  by  SiaMtt 
blip,  in  the  year  1 47 1>  at  the  charge  of  King  Henry  VL  Wbenca  priiMt- 
ing  was  for  may  years  accounted  the  Eang's  prerogative  as  Bkuch  as 
coining :  But  in  process  of  time  it  became  a  free  trade.  The  first 
printing-press,  in  England,  was  set  \v^  by  the  fore-named  Simon 
Islip,  in  Westminstei-Abbey^  London  \  and  priuting  first  usod  tiMfft 
by  William  Caxton.  And  its  being  first  set  up  in  a  duneh, 
occasioned  all  printing-houses  in  England  to  be  called  chapd^ 
which  name  they  retain  to  this  day. 
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SOO  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PRINTING. 

Concerning  the  Original  of  Printirig» 

IT  would  cerlainly  redound  very  much  to  the  dishohour  of 
printers,  if  the  original  of  this  noble  art  should  not  be  transmitted 
to  posterity :  Since  it  is  by  printing  alone,^  that  the  earliest 
actions  of  antiquity  are  brought  down  to  the  present  age.'  For  this 
art,  by  multiplying  books,  hath  multiplied  knowledge,  and  brought 
to  our  cognisance  both  persons  and  things  vastly  remote  from  us, 
and  long  before  our  time  ;  which  otherwise  had  perished  in  oblivion, 
and  been  as  things  which  never  had  a'being. 

I  have  therefore  endeavoured,  in  this  short  essay,  to  rescue  from 
the  iron-teeth  of  time,  the  original  of  that  noble  mystery,  which 
gives  immortality  even  to  learning  itself,  and  is  the  great  conser- 
vator of  all  arts  and  sciences. 

And  yet,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted,  for  this  excellent  in- 
vention, we  do  not  certainly  know.  This  being  one  of  the  inventa 
adespota  of  the  masterless  inventions,  of  which  the  only  reason,  that 
can  be  assigned,  is, 

Lau^  veterum  est  meruisse  omnis  prceconia  fames, 
Et  sprevisse  simul 

Brave  men  more  studious  were,  in  former  days. 
Of  doing  good,  than  of  obtaining  praise. 

That  it  is  a  Teutonick  invention,  is  agreed  upon  by  moat  voices. 
From  hence  the  poet  sings, 

0  Grermanica!  nmneris  repertrix, 
Quo  nihil  utilius  dedit  vetmtas  ; 
Libroi  scribere,  qtue  doces  premendo. 

Which  may  thus  be  paraphrased, 

O  noble  German  !  autlior  of  this  gift, 
(Which  ev'n  to  heav'n  itself  thy  fame  does  lift) 
Antiquity  ne*er  yet  divulg'd  that  thing 
Which  did  more  pro6t  unto  mankind  bring ; 
Or  unto  learned  labours  more  incite. 
Since,  by  the  press,  thou  dost  large  volumes  write. 

But,  whether  Higher  or  Lower  Germany  shall  have  the  honour 
of  it  is  yet  a  controversy  undecided :  And  in  the  Upper  Germany, 
Whether  Mentz  or  Basil,  or  Strasburg,  for  all  these  do  not  only 
challenge  it,  but  contend  no  less  for  the  birth-place  of  this  noble 
mystery,  than  the  Grecian  cities  did  for  the  cradle  of  Homer« 
Which,  by  the  way,  is  no  small  indication  of  the  just  value  which 
the  world  has  of  it,  since  there  is  such  striving  for  the  honour  of  its 
original.  Ihe  general  voice  is  for  Mentz,  and  that  one  John  Gut- 
temberg  (or  Fust,  or  Faustemberg,  as  others  term  him)  a  knight 
and  citizen  of  that  city,  was  the  true  father  and  inventer  of  this 
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Bft;  sibout  the  year  1440.  And  that  the  occasion  of  it  was^  he 
having  cut  the  letters  of  his  name  out  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  which 
was  green,  and  full  of  sap,  and  afterwards  putting  them  into  a  fine 
linnen  handkerchief,  the  letters  impressed  upon  the  linnen  their 
own  characters :  This  first  inspired  him  with  the  thoughts  of 
making  characters  of  metal,  that  might  make  an  impression  upon 
paper,  which  hd  afterwards  effected.  This  is  strongly  affirmed  by 
the  citizens  of  Mentz, ,  saith  Polydore  Virgil,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  de 
invent,  rerum:  And  for  proof  hereof  they  produce  a  copy  of 
Tully's  Offices,  printed  in  parchment,  and  preserved  in  the  library 
of  Augsburg,  having  this  memorandum  at  the  latter  end  of  it^ 
'  Prctsens  M.  TuUii  opus  clarissimnm,  Jo.  Fust,  Moguntinvs  civis  non 
atramento  plumali  canna,  neque  area,  sed  arte  quadam  perpulchra  manu 
Petri  Gersheim,  pueri  mei,  fxliciter  effeci:  Finituniy  anno  HiO. 
Die  quarto  Mens.  Feb.'  In  English  thus  :  *  I  John  Fust,  citizen  of 
Moguntia,  have  happily  effected  the  present  most  illustrious  work 
of  Mark  TuUy,  performed  neither  by  pen  and  ink,  nor  brass,  but 
by  a  certain  art,  purely  by  the  fair  hand  of  my  son  Peter  Ger- 
sheim :  Done  in  the  year  1440,  on  the  fourth  day  of  February.' 
This  is  cited  by  Salmuth,  in  his  annotations  on  Pancirollus,  who 
stands  stifiy  for  Germany  (his  own  country)  in  this  point :  And 
also  cites  another  argument  from  the  library  of  Francfort,  wherein 
an  old  copy  of  the  decisions  of  the  Rota  are  kept ;  at  the  latter  end 
thereof  it  is  said,  '  That  it  was  printed  in  civitate  Mogtmtia  artis 
impressoria  invent  rice  Sf  elimatrice  prima;  that  is.  In  the  city  of 
Moguntia,  being  the  first  inventer  and  refiner  of  the  art  of 
printing/ 

But,  nothwithstanding  all  these  evidences  for  High  Germany,  yet 
Hadrianus  Junius,  a  very  learned  man  of  the  Low-Countries,  is  as. 
stiff,  on  the  other  side  for  Haerlem,  making  that  the  birth-place  of 
this  noble  art.  This  Junius  (in  his  history  of  the  Netherlands)  tells 
us,  '  That  one  Laurence  John  (others  call  him  Laurence  Coster)  a 
burgher  of  good  note  and  quality  in  the  city  of  Haierlem,  was  the 
first  inventer  of  it ;'  and  saith,  '  That  he  made  letters  at  first  of 
the  barks  of  trees  (as  was  before  said  of  the  other)  which  being  set 
and  ranked  in  order,  and  put  with  their  heels  upwards  upon  paper, 
he  made  the  first  essay  and  experiment  of  this  art :  At  first  he 
made  but  a  line  or  two,  then  whole  pages,  and  then  books,  but 
printed  on  one  side  only  :'  Which  rudiments  of  the  art,  Junius 
says,  he  saw  in  the  town. 

And  then  to  turn  John  Guttemberg,  or  Fust,  or  Faustus,  quite  ~ 
out  of  doors,  he  gives  us  this  further  account :  '  That,  after  this, 
the  aforenamed  Laurence  John  made  types  or  characters  of  tin, 
and  brought  the  art  to  further  perfection  daily  :  But  one  John 
Faustus  (though  he  proved  Infaustus  to  him)  who  was  his  servant 
and  had  learned  the  mystery,  stole  away  all  the  letters,  and  other 
utensils  belonging  to  the  trade  ;  and,  after  several  removes,,  set  u|> 
for  himself  at  Mentz,  making  as  if  he  were  the  first  inventer  of  it  \ 
(whereas,  if.what  Junius  says  he  true,  he  had  only  stole  it  from 
Laurence  John)  and  the  first  book|  be  printed  there,   was  th« 
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With  his  insatiate  strumpet  •  by  his  side, 
To  feed  his  lust,  and  gratify  his  pride. 
What  if  thy  master  looks  austere  and  greats 
And  he  seems  pointed  out  to  reign  by  fate  ? 
What  if  his  eyes  majestically  roul, 
If  no  kkid  beams  of  goodness  grace  his  soul  ? 
If  his  base  mind*  possessed  by  thoughts  unclean. 
Darkens  the  brightness'of  his  shining  mien, 
And  'tis  but  just^  that  monarchs  should  provide 
For  those  their  wicked  arts  have  led  aside. 
Two  Kings,  it's  granted,  in  two  kingdoms  reign. 
And  one's  inthron'd  in  France,  and  one  in  Spain ; 
Different  in  person,  but  the  same  in  mind. 
As  the  same  principles  run  through  the  kind. 
And  spread  their  venom,  and  disperse  their  stains. 
To  make  one's  boundless  pride  swell  t'other's  veins^ 
While  France  creeps  slily  into  Spain's  esteem. 
And  Xifewis  is  not  KING,  but  Lord  Supreme  f. 

Paris. 

When  thieafning  foes  her  provinces  inrade, 
*Tu  time  to  look,  about,  and  seek  for  aid ; 
And  where  should  kindred  but  on  kindred  call, 
T*  avert  their  ruinjand  prevent  their  fall  ? 
If  then  my  monarch,  rous'd  from  peace's  charms. 
Has,  for  his  grandson's  sake,  recourse  to  arms; 
If  he  foregoes  his  pleasures  to  maintain 
The  sinking  grandure  of  declining  Spain, 
Over  their  councils  he  may  well  preside, 
.  And,  as  he  is  their  safeguard,  be  their  guide. 

London^ 

Mistake  him  not;  but  take  a  nearer  sight. 
And  lay  his  actions  open  to  the  light; 
Find,  if  thou  canst,  amidst  his  earliest  cares, 
Ev'n  but  a  thought  not  selfish  in  afi&irs  ; 
Int'rest  directs  him,  and  ambition  shows 
The  means  by  which  his  predecessors  rose. 
And  climb'd  the  steps  where  empire  was  the  prize. 
Seemingly  loth,  but  resolute  to  rise : 
His  troops  are  Spain's  assistants  in  pretence. 
And  cover  usurpation  with  defence; 
But  times  will  come,  shoqld  German  armies  fail, 
And  injuries  o'er  what  is  right  prevail. 
When  her  brave  sons,  that  have  so  long  withstood 
The  vain  attempts  of  France  and  Bourbon's  blood, 

ModS^hol  ^wSSobT'  ^^**  ^^^^  openly  with  the  King  of  France,  in  defiance  of  C^ 
f  ^iFSj^f  tae  cooneiU  of  the  Gomt  of  &p«!kife 
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Shall  wish  this  friend  had  heen  their  open  foe. 
And  feel  a  sad  increase  of  shame  and  woe. 
As  they,  at  last,  this  just  conclusion  make, 
Lewis  turn'd  hypocrite  for  Lewis's  sake, 
And  stood  by  tnc  succession  to  the  throne, 
Not  for  his  grandson's  interest,  but  his  own. 

Paris, 

The  souls  of  princes  are  of  moulds  divine. 
And  from  superior  orbs  enlighten'd  shine ; 
No  scanty  beings  that  confinement  bear, 
But  are  enlarged  as  elemental  air, 
That  knows  pd  limit,  but  what  nature  bounds. 
And  fleets  about  the  globe  in  endless  rounds. 
Ambition  fires  'em,  and  dominion  warms. 
And  shoots  them  forth  in  search  of  glory's  charms, 
As  fame  and  greatness  claims  their  sole  regard. 
And  conquest  ofiers  crowns  as  their  reward. 
Such  thoughts  as  these  thy  monarch's  breast  inspicfd, 
And  made  him  nobly  seek  what  he  desir'd ; 
Forc'd  him  rough  seas  and  tempests  to  explore. 
And  try  the  dangers  of  thy  faithless  shore, 
Else  had  he  still,  contented  with  his  state. 
Forborne  to  do  the  glorious  work  of  fate. 
And  sat  at  home,  that  burghers  might  propose 
Business  for  him,  that  was  to  scepters  chose ; 
And  those  illustrious  chiefs  *,  whp  swell  his  veins 
With  princely  blood,  that  servitude  disdains. 
Never  had  shaken  ofl*  the  Spaniard's  chains. 
This  godlike  ardor  made  'em  grasp  the  shield. 
And  run  to  vict'ry,  as  they  took  the  field. 
While  they  let  these  f  that  were  their  masters  see. 
They  durst  revolt,  be  conquerors,  and  be  free. 
If  acts,  like  these,  are  worthy  of  applause. 
Why  should  not  praise  attend  my  sovereign's  cause, 
If  lust  of  empire  boils  within  his  soul. 
And  he  slights  half  the  universb  for  the  whole? 
In  them  such  daring  thoughts  have  gain'd  esteem. 
And  ought  likewise  to  be  admir'd  in  him. 

London, 

Such  are  the  thoughts  that  fill  thy  prince's  breast. 
And  turbulently  keep  him  from  his  rest : 
Theft,  murder,  violence,  fraud,  and  perj.'ry  join, 
To  push  him  forward  to  some  mean  design. 
And  prompt  him  toiperform  what's  scorn'd  by  mine 
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•  The  Prioce  of  Orange's  anc««tors,  who  delivered  Holland  from  tht  tynnny  of 
Spain. 
i  Spaniards.  t 
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But  a  base  Bifpsafld  umk  that  coicts  fhaai^ 
That  ftin  HSbiects  his  reatM  to  hia  will. 
And  TOoM  be  taMfd  of,  tho'  for  d«i«  iD  ; 
Desirous  to  be  knowa  !■  afW-dayi, 
And  to  twupiBj  oar  toiif«a^  if  nal  oat  prn 
When,  if  joq  search  my  carefbl  Mooardi^t 
Yooll  see  the  noble  pasaioos  all  rrfin'd. 
All  of  a  pieee,  jort,  re|>olar,  and  tme. 
And  fitting  far  a  prince  to  ha^e  in  virv  ; 
Wdl  temiKr'd  tho«i||;hts,  not  over  hot,  m 
Ready  to  act,  bat  acting  still  by  rale; 
Wisdom  his  pilot,  and  content  his  gMt, 
A  known  experience,  and  a  jadgment  trpr^d  ; 
Boundless  in  wishn  for  his  peoole^s  good. 
And  prodigal  of  industry  and  blood  ; 
For  their  mkes^  cotetoos  of  being  knaww 
Bat  wholly  mmmhitioQs  far  his 


Witt  grief  I  speak  il,  andcoiifamwilh 
Cosid  bat  my  Lewis  like  thy  Wdliam  icig< 
Gootract  hia  wkhes,  aad  windrow  In*  ~ 
To  amversal  camiic,  and  to 


No 

Or  hafemoie  fair  pfetcBsioDs  to 


How  woold  my  sons  within  these  watts  q»pcar. 
And  gfadnem  he  socccmire  to  their  iear ; 
If  trade  co«ild  once  rctnm  into  the  Seine, 
Or  Thamca  his  riches  he  eidiang^d  far  mine  I 


Please  not  thyidf  with  Tain  ddnsiae  s 
Nor  feed  my  wiUing  hopes  with  empty  draams; 
Whoomeiqioctsach  wdcomejoystoAaie, 
When  mon»dis  fatten  on  theqNMlsof  war? 
When  in  thy  ooorts  no  treaties  are  of  farc^ 
And  solemn  leagues  are  rendered  void  of  coarm  ; 
When  trade's  deny'd  as  that's  to  othcim  firee^ 
And  we  most  lose  th*  adrantage  of  the  sea ; 
As  edicts  break  throngh  die  most  sacred  tics. 
And  oadia  are  trivial  things  in  royal  eyes : 
As  perjury's  an  act  of  spcoal  graee. 
And  James  Ae  Third  has  James  die  Seoond^  plaiia*. 
For  EnghuMTs  king,  within  thy  botdets  oam'd. 
Though  fittgfamd  has  another  pcinca  intfanm^ 


[JtlTT  -'^-f  r-ni   ihi  TiiiiBil  iliiii  ■ilTt  till— fai.fiTiiT  *r  TUgifrnfiTT 
imtiL^Tk^ Pi^tcadcd  son  to  be  proclaimed  tmg  of  Grcot-Bxttaia,  ^j  tko  tillo «i 
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Whose  lawful  title  France  would  ne'er  opp^ie. 
Did  she  regard  the  peace^J^eyond  my  tbe#« 

Paris, 

What  has  my  prinee  against  bis  treaties  4one  ? 
He  kept  the  father,  and  maintains  the  son. 
Nor  arms,  nor  foree,  nor  treasure  .does  he  lend/ 
Jost  only  to  the  word  he  gave  his  friend  *^ 
Whose  dying  breatii  beqiieath'd  him  to  his  care. 
He  seeks  no  kingdoms,  thottgh  he's  own*d  their  heir. 
Titles  are  empty  sounds,  and  cannot  break 
Treaties,  unless  he  arms  for  titles  take ; 
Asserts  his  right,  and  rindicates  his  daiitt,         ' 
Beyond  a  specious  eomplin^ent  of  name.      ' 
That's  all  he  gifes  him,  and  that  gift's  no  ftiOfe, 
Than  what  the  father  was  aHow'd  before ; 
And  since  that  recognition  broke  no  row. 
Why  is  it  sty  I'd  the  cause  of  ruptore  now  ? 
As  for  your  commerce,  and  decrease  of  trade, 
Ev'n  thank  your  Senate  f  for  the  laws  they're  made? ; 
Their  votes  occasion  what  my  prince  enjoins  ; 
We  tax  your  products,  'eause  you  tax  our  wines ;  * 
Else  had  your  merchants  trafficked  on  my  coast, 
And  both  bur  nations  gain'd  what  both  have  lost ; 
Yet  may  we  still  those  mutual  joys  restore. 
And  plenty  spread  its  wings  on  either  shorei 
Would  but  your  sons  e'en  now  with  mine  agree. 
And  what  I'd  suffer  them  they  suffer  me. 

London, 

Think  not  ef  peace,  nor,  with  expecting  eyes, 
Hope  for  the  Goddess  that  my  courtship  flies. ' 
Ltmg  she  can  ne'er  within  thy  #alls  abide, 
While  men  for  private  ends  the ptibliek  guide; 
While  modern  wbigs  are  in  <Wy  courts  teeelv^d. 
And  those  are  trusted  who  the  nation  griev'd ; 

While  O d  still  enjoys  his  master's  smites. 

Like  beast  of  prey  eacap'd  from  hunter's  toils  ; 
While  serious  S— — ,  sprufi^from  a  saint-'like  niee,^ 
Advises  war  with  a  religious  grace,  I 

To  hide  the  irreligion  of  hi^s  ]mce ;  J 

And  H puff'd  up  with  pride,  and  praise. 

For  making  bse  of  other's  means  and  ways. 

Looks  big  and  powerful  at  the  council-board, 

Rars'd*  from  a  tmrty-poet  to  alord. 

War  rs  theif  theme,  though  peace  is  their  deliffht ;  •% 

Would  pe^cc  trith-hc4d[  their  crimes  from  puWick  sight,  I 

And  suffer  wrong  to  take  the  place  of  right.  J 

•  He  promifled  this  to  James  Uie'Seeoud,  upon  hU  deaib-bed.         t  parliament. 
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Thus  pilf  rers  pass  with  undistinguish'd  names/ 
And  fish  for  oUiei^  goodstfimidst  the  flames* 
While  the  poor  suflerers  their  engines  turn 
To  quench  the  fire  that  in  their  houses  bum. 
All  hands  are  busied  to  direct  its  course, 
And  houj-es  arc  blown  up  to  stop  its  force. 
When,  at  the  last,  impoverish 'd  by  their  stealth. 
They  save  their  dwellings,  but  they  lose  their  wealth. 

Paris, 

I  see  too  plainly  that  your  thoughts  are  true. 
And  our  old  enmities  break  out-anew  ; 
Like  wounds  skinned  o'er,  a-fresh  they  rage  and  bleed. 
And  the  most  skilful  artists  councils  need. 
Who  timely  can  the  patients  lives  insure. 
And  by  incision  make  a  perfect  cure. 
Since  war's  the  gen'ral  cry,  let  war  be  chose. 
My  sons  were  never  us*d  to  fly  their  foes ; 
Fearless  in  fight,  they  cannot  fights  refuse. 
And  us'd  to  gain,  they  know  not  how  to  lose ; 
Witness  when  Europe  all  contending  strove. 
Like  giants  in  a  league  to  conquer  Jove. 
Troops  join'd  with  troops,  and  states  with  states  combined. 
To  bring  down  Lewis  his  exalted  mind  ; 
When  ev'ry  nation  found  it  to  its  cost, 
That  in  ten  years  he  ne'er  one  battle  lost. 
The  same  success  will  still  his  arms  attend. 
And  fortune  must  of  course  be  now  bis  friend, 
Since  kingdoms,  when  divided,  needs  must  fall. 
And  he  must  conquer  part  that  conquered  all. 

Go let  your  prince  recal  his  subjects  hence. 

And  M shew  manners  like  his  sense, 

Let  Pousin  ^  be  retum'd  us  back  again. 
With  all  the  marks  of  hate,  and  cold  disdain, 
The  times  may  come,  you  may  this  action  rue. 
And  wish  for  peace  with  me,  as  I  with  you. 
Since  wounds  and  death  are  still  the  gains  of  war. 
And  you  can  be  at  last  but  what  you  are. 

London* 

To  be  but  what  he  is,  is  all  the  claim. 
My  prince  does  make  from  empire  and  from  fame ; 
Grief  swells  his  breast  to  think  of  subjects  wounds. 
But  France  must  be  withheld  within  its  bounds, 
'  And  her  false  king,  who  thinks  no  crimes  amiss» 
Be  made  what  he  is  not  from  what  he  is« 

*  The  ¥ieiicYi  Am\MA&«AQx. 
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Look  on  thy  sons,  so  daring  and  so  brave. 
And  see  th'  ^  Italians  climl^once  more  their  grare : 
Thro'  rocks  of  stone  the  German  passage  makes^ 
Levels  the  mountains,  and  dries  np  the  lakes ; 
From  hill  to  hill  the  pond'rous  cannon  flings. 
And  climb's  imperious  cliffs  with  eagle's  wings. 
As  Eugene  acts  the  f  Garth agin'an's  part. 
Shewing  much  more  of  industry  andart^ 
And  cuts  out  roads,  where  nature  did  intend 
Nothing,  almost,  like  human  should  ascend ; 
While  adverse  troops,  astonish M  at  the  sight. 
Leave  floods  unguarded  to  avoid  the  fight. 
These  are  the  champions  which  thy  cause  maintain, 
And  vindicate  a  base  inglor'ous  reign. 
That  plead  prescription  from  their  father's  pride, 
'  To  lord  it  overall  the  world  beside/ 
Nothing  like  this  is  by  my  prince  %  designed, 
*  Just  are  his  thoughts,  and  right'ous  is  his  mind  ;' 
He  fears  no  danger,  and  he  seeks  no  war, 
Tbo'  it  appears  to  gather  from  a-far : 
Fleets  he  provides,  and  armies  be  prepares. 
To  calm  our  troubles,  and  remove  our  fears. 
^  Grant,  that  he  ne'er  increase  his  large  demains,' 
And  by  his  conquest '  no  new  kingdoms  gains,' 
That  Mexico,  tho'  sav'd  from  Gal  lick  hands. 
Be  none  of  his,  nor  rich  Peruvian  lands, 
^   Ease  and  content  would  fill  the  monarch's  breast. 
Were  not  his  rival  §  of  their  wealth  possess'd : 
So  the  fierce  bull  that  has  in  battle  strove 
For  the  reward  of  empire  and  of  love, 
Weary'd  with  fight,  his  head  declining  lays. 
Joyful  to  see  the  prize  at  distance  graze. 
While  his  tir'd  foe  alike  contented  lies. 
And  views,  what  he  can't  seize,  with  longing  eyes. 
Paid  fully  for  the  dangers  he  has  run. 
Since  neither  does  possess  what  neither  won. 

•  As  before  at  the  batU«  of  Pavia,  where  Francis  the  First  was  Uken  prisoner. 
f  Hannibal,  that  melted  the  Alps  with  vinegai*,  according  to  Livy's  account, 
t  TheKingof-GreatBriUin.  $  France  and  Spain. 
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SOME  OBSERyATIONS 
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USB  AND  ORIGINAL 

Of 

THE  NOBLE  ART  OF  PRINTING. 

BY  F.  BURGES,  NORWICH*. 


The  Author  of  this  little  Piece  was  Mr.  FraocisBorges,  a  Printer,  who  first  carried 
that  Art  and  Mystery  to  Norwich.  Bat«  meeting  with  smatt  Eacoaragement; 
and  great  Oppoaitioo,  as  if  he  had  brought  an  additional  BxpeBce  to  the  City, 
he  published  this,  by  way  of  Apology :  in  the  first  Place,  shewiog,  that  he 
broke  not  in  upon  aoy  oUier  Persons  Pfopeiiy,  thai  hi»  Tsade  wa&  of  great  Use 
hi  a  traiiing  Place,  a  great  Means  to  promote  Piety,  and  a  certain  Method  to 
do  Good  to  several  other  Trades  ;  because,  under  the  Printer,  the  Bookseller, 
Bookbinder,  Joiner,  Smith,  tec.  may  hope  to  veap  AdTantage. 


€(mt0rnmg  Hk  Uaefkhiess  cf 

TtilS  (says  a  laJte  aoAor)  is  lo  plain  to  all  dUc^rstng  onen,  that 
I  need  say  the  Issa;  tbia  illustriotia  art  beii»g  sufficiently 
known  to  b^  the  great  propagator  aad  difiUser  of  aU  maefiil  know- 
ledge. For,  since  the  art  of  printiog  was  fJMiad  out,  which  is  not 
yet  three-hundred  years,  s^l  8(urt&  o^  karnJAg  hav«  been  store  dif- 
fused and  cultivated,  than  in  a  thousand  yt avs  before.  And  what 
great  advances,  and  oiighty  progress  is  daily  Bsade«  in  finding  out 
abstruse  secrets,  and  discovering  the  hidden  mysteries  of  art  and 
nature,  those  that  are  comversaot  aoMmg  books  do  very  well  know. 
And  all  thia  is  justly  to  be  attributed  to  this  incomparable  art, 
which  gives  men  such  an  advantage  of  coamMMucativg  their 
.  thoughts  to  each  other,  ia  sa  plain  and  easy  a  mamier,  aa  the  ages, 
before  this  invention,  were  ignorant  of.  And  therefore  erudition 
and  laarBiiigf  the  impiosement  of  aU  the  wovka  oC  naturcy  «nd  the 
perfection  <ff  all  arts  and  sciences,  are  the  genuine  ellects  of  this 
noble  mystery,  and  an  evident  demonstration  of  its  usefulness,  as 
well  as  its  excellency. 

It  is  by  the  art  of  printing,  that  we  come  to  know  the  lives  and 
actions  of  the  renowned  worthies  of  the  first  ages  of  the  world ; 
whereby  those  things  that  were  transacted  some  thousand  years 
ago,  are  as  familiar  to  us,  as  if  they  had  been  done  but  yesterday. 
It  is  printing  that  does  immortalise  the  memory  of  ancient  and 
modern  heroes,  and  transmits  their  urorthy  deeds  and  actions  to  the 
end  of  time. 

•  This  was  the  first  book  that  ever  was  printed  at  Norwich,  which  was  published  oa 
tHe  f  7th  of  September,  1701,    OGUvo,coTvtaia\\\^  %«7eatAeii  pates. 
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And  it  is  in  respect  of  its  usefulness,  that  Polydore  Virgil  stiles 
it^  <  A  divine  benefit  afforded  to  mankind ;  and  therefore  Cardan 
Itll  UB,  that  it  is  an  art  inferior  to  none^  either  for  usefulness  or , 
wit;  far  out-doing  the  roost  dextrous  writer,  both  for  neatness  and 
expedition:  Forgone  press  can  dispatch  more  business  in  one 
day,  than  the  swinetit  writer  can  transcribe  in  a  year  or  two.  On  this 
account  also,  Petrus  Scrirerius  caMs  it,  Patiadhtm,  pratMmn,  4* 
tutelmn  rmMontm,  Sf  amms  doctrmnB;  that  is,  '  the  fortress^  garison, 
and  defence^  not  only  of  the  rouses,  btit  of  all  literature  whatso^* 
ever.' 

'  This  nobk  piystery  has  ilkistriclusly  shewn  its  usefulness  in  the 
assistance  k  has  given  to  the  propagation  of  the  true  rehgion ; 
having  banished  that  Cimmepian  darkness  that  had  overspread  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  caused  the  glorious  light  of  the  gospel  to 
shine  forth  with  a  resplendent  lustre,  by  the  printing  that  incom- 
parable tfeasure  of  a  Christian  '  The  Hc^y  Scriptures.'  Before  the  , 
findihg  out  of  this  illustrious  art,  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  was 
thought  a  mighty  penny-worth,  when  purchased  for  a  load  of  hay ; 
whereas  now,  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  may  be  bought  for 
five  sbiUings. 

But'  it  is  not  by  printing  of  the  Holy  Bible  only,  that  this  noble 
art  and  mystery  {^  so  it  was  st^d  by  Queen  £lisabeth,  when  she 
did  it  the  honour  to  go  and  see  it)  h^  l^een  serviceable  to  religion, 
but  abo  by  emitting  many  other  good  books  and  useful  tracts  into 
the  world,  whereby  the  errors  of  Popery  have  been  discovered  and 
confuted,  and  the  way  of  truth  made  known.  Henee  s^ys  N*  Bil* 
lingsley,  in  his  Brachy- Marty rologia, 

^  The  gospel-light  appear'd  not  very  clear, 
'  Until  the  fourteen-hundred  fiftieth  year, 
^  Wherein  God  pleased  to  unbv)som  night, 
'  The  art  of  printing  being  brought  to  light.' 

And  another  ingenious  author  to  fhe  same  purpose  sajs : 

*  The  noble  art  of  printing  found 
'  No  sooner,  but  it  Rome  did  wound  ; 
'  And  ever  since,  with  nimble  ray, 
'  Spreads  knowledge  to  a  perfeet  day.' 

Lastly,  this  art  of  printing  was  first  brought  mto  England  by  Simitt 
blip, in  theyear  147l>attbechargeof  KingHenryVI.  Wbencepriot* 
ing  was  for  may  years  accounted  the  King's  prerogative  as  oMich  as 
coining:  But  in  process  of  time  it  became  a  free  trade.  The  first 
printing-press,  in  England,  was  aet  u|^  by  the  fure-named  Simon 
Islip,  in  Westminstei-Abbey^  Lsndon ;  and  printing  first  used  thera 
by  William  Caxton.  And  its  being  firat  set  up  in  a  chuveh^ 
occasioned  all  printing-houses  in  England  U>  be  called  ehapekb 
which  name  they  retain  to  this  day. 
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Concerning  the  Original  of  Printing, 

IT  would  ceiiainly  redound  very  much  to  the  dishohour  of 
printers,  if  the  original  of  this  noble  art  should  not  be  transmitted 
to  posterity :  Since  it  is  by  printing  alone,^  that  the  earliest 
actions  of  antiquity  are  brought  down  to  the  present  age!  For  this 
art,  by  multiplying  books,  hath  multiplied  knowledge,  and  brought 
to  our  cognisance  both  ]>ersons  and  things  vastly  remote  from  us, 
and  long  before  our  time  ;  which  otherwise  had  perished  in  obliyioo, 
and  been  as  things  which  never  had  a'being. 

I  have  therefore  endeavoured,  in  this  short  essay,  to  rescue  from 
the  iron-teeth  of  time,  the  original  of  that  noble  mystery,  which 
gives  immortality  even  to  learning  itself,  and  is  the  great  conser- 
vator of  all  arts  and  sciences. 

And  yet,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted,  for  this  excellent  in- 
vention, we  do  not  certainly  know.  This  being  one  of  the  inventa 
adespoia  of  the  masterless  inventions,  of  which  the  only  reason,  that 
can  be  assigned,  is, 

Laus  veierum  est  meruisse  omnis  prctconiafanue, 
Et  sprevisse  simul 

Brave  men  more  studious  were,  in  former  days. 
Of  doing  good,  than  of  obtaining  praise. 

That  it  is  a  Teutonick  invention,  is  agreed  upon  by  most  voices. 
From  hence  the  poet  sings, 

0  Crermanicaf  muneris  repertrix, 
Quo  nihil  utilius  dedit  vetustas  ; 
Libros  scribere,  qtut  doces  premendo. 

Which  may  thus  be  paraphrased, 

O  noble  German  !  author  of  this  gift, 
(Which  ev'n  to  heav'n  itself  thy  fame  does  lift) 
Antiquity  ne'er  yet  divulged  that  thing 
Which  did  more  profit  unto  mankind  bring; 
Or  unto  learned  labours  more  incite. 
Since,  by  the  press,  thou  dost  large  volumes  write. 

But,  whether  Higher  or  Lower  Germany  shall  have  the  honour 
of  it  is  yet  a  controversy  undecided :  And  in  the  Upper  Germany, 
Whether  Mentz  or  Basil,  or  Strasburg,  for  all  these  do  not  only 
challenge  it,  but  contend  no  less  for  the  birth-place  of  this  noble 
mystery,  than  the  Grecian  cities  did  for  the  cradle  of  Homer. 
Which,  by  the  way,  is  no  small  indication  of  the  just  value  which 
the  world  has  of  \t,  since  there  is  such  striving  for  the  honour  of  its 
original.  Ihc  general  voice  is  for  Mentz;,  and  that  one  John  Gut- 
temberg  (or  Fust,  or  Faustemberg,  as  others  term  him)  a  knight 
and  citizen  of  that  city,  was  the  true  father  and  inventer  of  this 
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mrt;  about  the  year  1440.  And  that  the  occasion  of  it  was^  he 
having  cut  the  letters  of  his  name  out  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  which 
'  was  green,  and  full  of  sap,  and  afterwards  putting  them  into  a  fine 
linnen  handkerchief,  the  letters  impressed  upon  the  linnen  their 
own  characters :  This  first  inspired  him  with  the  thoughts  of 
making  characters  of  metal,  that  might  make  an  impression  upon 
paper,  which  hd  afterwards  effected.  This  is  strongly  affirmed  by" 
the  citizens  of  Mentz,  .  saith  Polydore  Virgil,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  de 
invent,  rerum:  And  for  proof  hereof  they  produce  a  copy  of 
Tully's  Offices,  printed  in  parchment,  and  preserved  in  the  library 
of  Augsburg,  having  this  memorandum  at  the  latter  end  of  it, 
'  Frctsens  M,  TuUii  optis  clarissimnm,  Jo.  Fust,  Moguntinvs  civis  non 
atramento  plumali  cmna,  neque  area,  sed  arte  quadam  perpulchra  manu 
Petri  Gersheim,  pueri  mei,  fosliciter  effeci:  Finituniy  anno  1440. 
Die  quarto  Mens.  Feb.*  In  English  thus  :  *  I  John  Fust,  citizen  of 
Mog^ntia,  have  happily  effected  the  present  most  illustrious  work 
of  Mark  TuUy,  performed  neither  by  pen  and  ink,  nor  brass,  but 
by  a  certain  art,  purely  by  the  faiir  hand  of  my  son  Peter  Ger- 
sheim  :  Done  in  the  year  1440,  on  the  fourth  day  of  February.' 
This  is  cited  by  Salmuth,  in  his  annotations  on  PanciroUus,  who 
stands  stifly  for  Germany  (his  own  country)  in  this  point :  And 
also  cites  another  argument  from  the  library  of  Francfort,  wherein 
an  old  copy  of  the  decisions  of  the  Rota  are  kept ;  at  the  latter  end 
thereof  it  is  said,  '  That  it  was  printed  in  civitate  Mogyntics  artis 
impressoria  inventrice  ^T  elimatrice  prima ;  that  is.  In  the  city  of 
Moguntia,  being  the  first  inventer  and  refiner  of  the  art  of 
printing.' 

But,  nothwithstanding  all  these  evidences  for  High  Germany,  yet 
Hadrianus  Junius,  a  very  learned  man  of  the  Low-Countries,  is  as. 
stiff,  on  the  other  side  for  Haerlem,  making  that  the  birth-place  of 
this  noble  art.  This  Junius  (in  his  history  of  the  Netherlands)  tells 
us,  '  That  one  Laurence  John  (others  call  him  Laurence  Coster)  a 
burgher  of  good  note  and  quality  in  the  city  of  Haierlem,  was  the 
first  inventer  of  it ;'  and  saith,  '  That  he  made  letters  at  first  of 
the  barks  of  trees  (as  was  before  said  of  the  other)  which  being  set 
and  ranked  in  order,  and  put  with  their  heels  upwards  upon  paper, 
he  made  the  first  essay  and  experiment  of  this  art :  At  first  he 
made  but  a  line  or  two,  then  whole  pages,  and  then  books,  but 
printed  on  one  side  only :'  Which  rudiments  of  the  art,  Junius 
says,  he  saw  in  the  town. 

And  then  to  turn  John  Guttemberg,  or  Fust,  or  Faustus,  quite  ~ 
out  of  doors,  he  gives  us  this  further  account :  '  That,  afler  this, 
the  aforenamed  Laurence  John  made  types  or  characters  of  tin, 
and  brought  the  art  to  further  perfection  daily  :  But  one  John 
Faustus  (though  he  proved  Infaustus  to  him)  who  was  his  servant 
and  had  learned  the  mystery,  stole  away  all  the  letters,  and  other 
utensils  belonging  to  the  trade  ;  and,  after  several  removes,,  set  uj) 
for  himself  at  Mentz,  making  as  if  he  were  the  first  inventer  of  it; 
(whereas,  if.what  Junius  says  be  true,  he  had  only  stole  it  fcdwi 
lAurence  John)  and  the  first  book,  he  i^trnXj^di  ^«tft^  n^^^  ^^ 
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Doctrinal  cf  one  Alexander  Gmlliis,  whicb  ke  prinied  in  lb«  yev 
1440. 

This  is  further  coDfironed  by  Heg^enitz,  who  Miith,  that  boose  the  of 
Laurence  Jobii  is  yet  8tai»diD|(  in  the  inarket-plaee  of  Haerleiii>  with 
thi«  inicriptioo  io  golden  letters  over  the  door : 

Memorix  Sacrum. 

Typographut  Ars,  Artium  Cameroatrix,  hk  primum  Invtntd^  dtta 

Annum  MCCCCXL. 

That  is, 

Sacred  to  Memory. 

The  Art  of  Printing'^  the  Preserver  of  Arts  was  first  inrented  hct€, 

about  the  year  MCCCCXL. 

And  nndemeadi,  these  verses : 

Fisna  qmd  arcketypos  Sf  prmla  Moguntia  jactma  f 

Hmtrlem>  arcketypos  prmlaqut  mota  scia». 

Extwlii  hiCf  nonatrante  Deo,  Laurtnthu  ariem  ; 

Dienmmlare  'oirwji  hu»c,  diseimulare  Deum  eet,  | 

Wbkli  I  have  tkas  paraphrased^ 


Moguntia,  why  do  you  thus  vainly  boast 
Of  archetypes  and  presses,  at  your  cost. 


Whereas  at  Haerlem  they  were  first,  thou  kaow'st.  J 
There  to  Laurentius  first,  inspired  by  heav'n. 
The  knowledge  of  this  noble  art  was  giv'n. 
To  rob  the  man,  who  did  this  art  reveal, 
Is  a  like  crkne  as  His  from  heaven  to  steal. 

Thus  I  have  given  the  dif&re»t  pleas  of  both  parties;  yet  wiB 
not  pretend  to  determine  whicb  is  in  the  right,  hut  leave  the  deci* 
sion  to  the  reader's  judgment. 

But  this  is  certain,  tbat,  though,  the  chief  honour  is  due  to  the 
inventer,  yet  that  perfection  and  beauty,  that  printing  is  now  ar- 
rived to,  is  very  much  owing  to  them  that  came  after,  many  in 
the  present  age  having  not  a  little  contributed  thereto,  here  in 
England,  where  it  is  at  as  great  perfeetion  as  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  And  it  is  as  true  as  strange  that,  where  printing  was  imvented, 
the  art  is  almost  lost,  and  did  never  there  arrive  to  any  great  pei- 
fection. 

Printing  has  been  in  China,  above  two-thonsand  y^rs;  but 
their  way  is  so  vastly  different  from  the  method  we  use  in  Cur^^^ 
that  no  comparison  can  be  made  between  them,  the  former  having 
so  Hiany  boards^  as  they  have  pages  in  their  book,  on  which  iheif 
characters  are  carved,  one  representing  (or  standing  for)  a  m9»» 
«ix>^her  an  hoiise,»&ft»  aEt\^\HLveQcyciisv(^u\»^\aA«cthom;  aiulol 
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tbtfle  characters  they  have  ftueh  great  numbers,  that  few  of  then 
know  the  one  half;  they  not  making  use  of  four  and  twenty  letters 
to  make  words,  as  is  used  here.  This  way  of  the  Chinese  was  not 
heard  of,  till  within  these  very  few  years. 

It  is  well  known  of  the  Turks,  that  they  have  not  the  learning, 
the  art  in  trades,  or  war,  as  their  neighbours  the  Germans ;  and 
the  chief  reason  is,  they  hare  not  printing  among  them,  which  they 
will  not  suiter;  for  fear,  as  is  thought,  it  should  undermine  their 
fbls^  rdigioni  and  plant  Christianity  in  its  stead. 


SCOTLAND  CHARACTERISED: 

IN  ▲ 

LETTER  WRITTEN  TO  A  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN, 

TO  PISSUADS  HXlf  F&QM  AM  IMTfKDEP  J9VRMBT  THITHlit, 

Scotica  ai  dirii  devotunif  terra  tuUsset 
Cainum^  non  alias  exul  peragraverat  aras. 
Ipsa  9u%s  content  a  malis:  Nonindigapestis 
Exterjut:  Infenri  satiasse  numinis  iras. 

Cleaveland  translated. 

By  the  Author  of « The  TCp  to  North  Wales.'    1701.    Folio.    Contoininj 

four  Pages. 


IT  was  not  without  the  greatest  surprise  in  the  worid,  that  X 
heard^  from  my  Lady  your  mother,  your  intentions  led  you  to 
our  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to  perfect  and  give  th« 
grace-stroke  to  that  very  liberal  education,  you  have  so  signally 
..  improved  in  England.  I  confess,  it  is  very  irksome,  to  some  spirits, 
to  he  contradicted  and  thwarted  in  either  their  expressions,  or  d^ 
signs :  and  they  do^  with  such  an  unpersuadable  obstinacy,  cherish 
their  own  ideas,  that  you  might  as  well  expect  grapes  from  ft 
thistle^  as  to  make  them  change  their  party,  though  upon  the  most 
demonstrative  arguments,  that  can  be  produced.  But  I  hope  better 
things  of  you ;  and  do  not  in  the  least  doubt,,  but  you  are  to  much 
reason's  humble  servant,  that,  if  I  convince  you  this  ramble  oi 
yours  will  neither  be  for  your  cradit,  pleasure,  nor  advantage  (whi<5b 
I  shall  make  the  topicks  of  my  discourse)  you  will  even  stay  where 
you  are,  and  not  hazard  three  things  so  very  precious  to  all  ratw 
onal  ci^atures;  and,  if  you  meet  with  any  harsh,  rugged  exprcssioms 
,  in  this  epistle,  I  htupe  you  will  do  me  the  juitice  to  believe^  that  il 
was,  nothing,  but  a  grataful  ttnst  ti  luj  o'wn  ^XJ&^voiBi^  ^»^  ^ 
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hearty  desire  of  your  welfare,  that  extorted  them  from  me.     Ani 
let  so  much  suffice,  by  way  of  preface. 

You  are  now  advanced  to  those  years,  in  which^  if  ever, 
men  begin  to  consider  and  propose  some  end  to  themselFes 
in  what  tbey  do.  But,  under  favour,  if,  by  going  into  Scot- 
land, you  imagine  to  improve  your  intellect,  you  are  as 
wide  of  ypur  purpose,  as  if  you  should  take  West-Chester  in 
your  way  from  London  to  Dover;  and,  before  I  will  be- 
lieve, that  ever  any  man,  that  has  lived  a  gentleman,  or  fellow- 
commoner,  in  either  of  our  two  Universities,  and  a  little  tasted  of 
*the  education  of  an  inn  of  court  (as  you  have  done)  can  ampliate 
his  understanding  by  grrazing  in  the  Caledonian  forest,  I  will  sub- 
scribe to  the  calling  in  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Pope's  being  turned 
protestant. 

I  will  not  deny,  but  Scotland  has  formerly  given  very  eminent 
scholars  to  the  world ;  nay,  I  will  go  further,  there  are  no  finer 
gentlemen  in  the  world,  than  that  nation  can  justly  boast  of ;  but 
Uien  they  are  such  as  have  travelled,  and  are  indebted .  to  other 
countries  for  those  -accomplishments  that  render  tbem  so  esteemed, 
their  own  affording  only  pedantry,  poverty,  brutality,  and  hypo- 
crisy. 

To  make  this  evident,  give  me  leave  a  little  to  pursue  my  pro- 
posfed  method :  And^here  pleasure  (which  influences  most  people, 
young  especially,  that  care  not  much  to  look  forwards)  leads  the 
van.  Now,  Sir,  you  would  take  him  for  a  very  unaccountable  man, 
that  should  pretend  to  regale  his  nose  with  asafxtida,  or,  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  take  sanctuary  in  a  bagnio,  for  coldness ;  and  yet 
you  do  the  same  thing  in  effect,  when  you  make  the  tour  of  Scot- 
land for  diversion. 

For  the  charms  of  conversation  (which,  considering  man  as  a 
sociable  creature,  are  most  universally  desired)  it  may  be  presumed, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  when  turned  out  a  grasin^,  had  full  as  eligible 
companions,  as  you  are  like  to  meet  with ;  and  you  might,  with  ar 
much  safety,  enter  into  a  league  of  friendship  with  a  cannibal,  who 
would  upon  the  first  opportunity  eat  you  up,  a&  with  a  Scotchman ; 
for  what  Sir  John  Chardin  says  of  the  Mingrelians,  may  be  truly  ap- 
plied to  them, '  That  they  are  perfidy  itself.  The  most  sapred  ties,  as 
oaths  and  the  like,  are  snapped  asunder  by  them  with  as  much  ease, 
as  the  new  cords  were  by  Sampson.  And  there  is  nothing  amoDgst 
them,  to  their  very  kings  (of  which  the  last  age  afforded  us  a  very 
memorable  example)  that  is  not  vendible.  Civility  is  not  so  much 
as  Jknown  in  the  idea  amongst  that  proverbially  clownish  people. 
The  conscience  of  a  custom-bouse  officer,  the  integrity  of  a  knight 
of  the  post,  the  modesty  of  a  common  prostitute,  and  the  courage 
of  a  town-bully  amount  to  full  as  much. 

Their  women  are,  if  possible,  yet  worse  than  the  men,  and  carry 
no  temptations,  but  what  have  at  hand  suitable  antidotes;  and  you 
must  be  qualified  for  the  embraces  of  a  Succubus,  before  you  can 
.hreak  the  seventh,  or  one  article  of  the  tenth  commandment  here. 
The  skinot  their  faces  \ook«  ^iik^  Nd\vmi\  ^tA  «i  ^Qod  Orientalist 
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might  easily  spy  out  the  Arabick  alphabet  between  their  £ye-brow9. 
Their  legs  resemble  mill-posts^  both  for  shape,  bigaess,  and  strength ; 
their  hair  is  like  that  of  an  overgrown  hostess ;  their  gait  like  a 
Miiscovian  duck's  ;  and  their  fingers  strut  out  with  the  itch,  like 
so  many  country  justices  goin^  to  keep  a  petty  sessions.  Their  voice 
is  like  thunder,  and  will  as  effectually  sowre  all  the  milk  in  a  dairy, 
or  beer  in  a  cellar,  as  forty  drums  beating  a  preparative.  It  is  a 
Tery  common  thing  for  a  woman  of  quality  to  say  to  her  footman« 

*  Andrew,  take  a  fast  gripe  of  my  a ,  and  help  me  over  the 

stile.' 

They  pretend  to  be  descended  from  one  Madam  Scota,  daughter 
to  King  Pharaoh ;  but  the  best  proof,  they  give  of  it,  is  their 
'bringing  two  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  along  with  them,  viz.  lice 
and  the  itch ;  which  they  have  intailed  upon  their  posterity  evec 
since. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that,  when  the  Devil  shewed  our  Saviour 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  he  laid  his  thumb  upon  Scotland,  and 
that  for  a  twofold  reason :  First,  because  it  was  not  like  to  be  any 
temptation.  Next,  being  part  of  his  mother's  jointure,  he  could 
not  dispose  of  it  during  her  life. 

For  their  cookery  and  bedding,  they  are  the  antipodes  .of  all 
cleanly  folks.  Can  you  lilce  to  breakfast  upon  «^een  6annocA:?  (An 
oaten  cake^  often  baked  upon  my  hostess's  warm  wemb.)  Or  drink 
ropy  ale,  that  is  full  as  palpable,  as  ever  the  Egyptian  darkness 
was  ?  Would  it  please  you  to  see  a  joint  of  meat  ready  to  run 
away  from  you?  And  yet  such  must  be  your  entertainment 
there. 

In  Edinburgh,  the  capital  city,  whither  you  are  going,  they  have- 
not  a  private  forica ;  but,  as  tbieir  houses,  which  are  incredibly 
high,  consist  of  eight  or  ten  distinct  families,  each  of  which  pos« 
sesses  an  intire  floor,  so,  at  every  stair's-head,  you  may  see  a  great 
tub,  called  a  coguCf  that  is  the  receptacle-general  of  the  nastiness  of 
a  whole  family ;  for  all  disembogue  here  promiscuously,  both  males 
and  females,  masters  and  mistresses,  with  their  servants,  without 
the  least  restraint  of  modesty  or  shame.  When  this  is  competently 
full,  two  lusty  fellows,  by  the  help  of  a  cowl-staff^  carry  it  by  night 
to  a  window,  and,  after  crying,  *  Geud  peeple,  leuk  to  yar  sellet 
there,'  out  they  throif  it ;  he,  that  comes  by,  has  great  cause  to 
bless  his  stars,  if  he  comes  off  with  piss.  It  may  be,  at  high  noon, 
and  in  the  princjplal  street,  you  shall  meet  a  tattered  wretch,  with 
a  monstrous  cloke,  and  a  close-stool  under  it,  bawling  out,  *  Wha 
w^nts  me  ?'  For  a  half-penny  you  may  be  accommodated,  and 
covered,  whilst  you  are  so.  * 

Trees  are  great  rarities :  This  made  Sir  Anthony  Weldon,  who 
knew  the  country  very  well,  say,  *  That,  had  Christ  lived  there, 
and  been  betrayed,  as  most  certainly  he  would  have  been,  if  he 
had  lived  there,  Judas  might  sooner  have  found  the  grace  of  re- 
iMBntance,  than  a  tree  to  hang  himself  on.'  The  high-street  in 
Edinburgh,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  is  very  fit,  by  rea- 
son of  its  breadthf  for  a  triumph,  from  the  C^%\\^  vck  ^<^v'!^^^'^'' 
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hoitte;  but  the  rert  of  the  lanes,  at  they  call  then,  are  abaoimdy 
comtDon-sewen,  which  make  the  city  look  like  a  coaib. 

No  wonder,  then,  if  the  Soots,  who  are  not  onfiiy  reaenbled  t» 
a  crepitus  ventris,  once  An§^fied,  care  not  for  reniming'  to  tfadr 
na^ve  country;  and  yet,  as  the  French  refugees  takt  all  occaatons 
to  extol  their  monarch,  his  armies,  palaces,  &c.  so  these  geMemta, 
diough  in  England,  cannot  forbear  to  magnify  their  own « gude  land*' 
He  is  happy,  that  beiieres  their  report,  without  going  thither 
to  refute  it. 

If  you  call  to  have  your  sheets  aired,  forty  to  one,  but  the  weneb, 
m  great  civility,  profiers  to;unca8e,  and  come  into  bed  to  you.  I 
was  much  surprised  at  my  landlady's  asking  me  one  night, « If  my 
oodfi  lay  right  ?'  But  I  quiddy  cleared  her  (torn  any  nk  meanings 
when  I  understood,  it  is  their  name  for  the  piUows. 

You  shall  commonly  bear  a  beggarly  Scot,  whose  every  meal  is 
a  stratagem,  here  in  England,  tdU  you  of  his  fdicities  there,  and 
liow  he  used  to  walk  about  his  fath^s  perk,  with  a  lacfjpiey  at  his 
beds;  but  you  must  not  immediately  conceive  too  extraordinaiy 
an  opinion  of  his  grandeur;  for,  upon  inquiry*  bow  many  de^  hit 
father  had  in  his  perk,  the  truth  wiU  out,  dbough  to  Aame  both 
Soot  and  Devil,  '  That  his  father  kept  no  deer  in  hi*  perk,  and  that 
they  call  an  indosure  a  perk,  in  his  country/  A  Scotch  laiitt 
having  got  boosy,  and  mounted  upon  a  mole*hiil  to  survey  his  lBi||e 
demeans,  asked  his  man,  *  If  he  knew  a  greater  lord  than  himsdi  ?^ 
He  was  told,  *  Yes,  viz.  the  Lord  Jeh^rah.'  Says  he,  '  Ise  neer 
heard  of  that  Lord,  but  get  ye  to  him,  and  will  him  immediately  to 
surrender  all  to  me,  or  Ise  pull  him  out  by  the  lugs/  The  servant^ 
to  honour  bis  master's  pride,  seems  to  do  so,  and,  upon  his  retoni, 
tells  bim  be  need  not  use  such  violent  methods,  it  was  but  ask,  and 
he  might  have  his  kingdom.  'Well,  replies  my  gentleman,  since 
he  be  so  civil,  deel  take  me,  if  ever  I,  or  any  of  mine,  set  our  foot 
where  he's  goi  to  do/ 

But,  Sir,  if  you  have  the  least  regard  to  your  own,  or  your 
country's  reputation,  you  will  never  go  thither  to  feed  upon  hudu 
with  stvine,  especially  since  you  may  have  bread  enough>  and  that 
'  of  the  finest  sort,  in  our  own  universities.  In  a  word,  a  Padua 
physician,  a.  Salamanca  doctor  of  divinity,  and  a  Scotch  master  of 
arts,  are  three  animals  siihk  below  contempt,  and  not  to  be  paral- 
leled in  the  universe. 

In  the  last  place,  for  anv  advantage  you  are  like  to  get,  I  dattf 
be  bold  to  say,  you  might  hope  for  as  much  in  one  of  these  litbu* 
anian  academies  Dr.  dull  speaks  of,  that  are  erected  for  the  edu- 
cation of  bears  and  ftther  wild  beasts. 

Their  colleges  are  neither,  for  learning,  libraries,  learned  men, 
revenues,  or  structure,  any  m6re  to  be  compared  to  ours,  thain  a 
dancing-master's  kit  to  a  bass-viol,  or  a  Welch  vicarage  to  St.  Paid's 
cathedral. 

None  but  the  principal  and  professors  lodffe  within  the  walls  at 

Edinburgh,  to  which  you  are  going  (I  tneddk  not  widi  St.  An-* 

drew%  Glascow,  or  Abetdeeti,  '\)i^«»s^  \  t^ver  sew  them,  wbi 
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hardly  know  how  to  believe  the  relations  of  those  that  have)  so  that 
you  must  undavoidably  take  up  in  the  town  with  some  fauce  loon, 
who  will  stick  to  you  as  close  as  the  ivy  does  to  the  oak,  and  for  the 
same  reason  too,  to  draw  away  your  sap  from  you.  The  scholars  go 
like  sword-men,  and  never  can  be  called  the  gens  togata,i\\\  they  are 
laureated,  u  e.  take  their  degrees- of  masters  of  arts,  which  is  con- 
stantly done  at  four  years  standings  and  not  unfrequentiy,  espe- 
cially if  there  be  money  in  the  case,  sooner ;  then  they  oblige  yott 
with  a  most  ample  diploma,  written  in  an  effeminate  sort  of  Latin, 
and  as  fulsome  as  a  mountebank's  panegyrick  ou  his  own  balsam, 
or  wonder-working  Panacea :  The  scope  of  it  is  to  satisfy  your 
friends,  to  whom  returning,  that  you  have  spent  much  money,  tra- 
velled many  miles,  endured  great  hardships,  and  taken  extraordi- 
nary pains^  to  very  little  purpose. 

This  college  is  divided  into  five  distinct  classes:  Each  of  these 
has  a  several  regent,  who,  from  nine  till  twelve  in  the  morning,  and 
from  two  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  shall  entertain  you  with  a 
lecture  as  jejune  as  a  homily,  but  as  terrible  for  length,  as  an  old 
parliament  fast;  and  they,  you  know,  were  reckoned  dreadful 
enough.  The  only  degree  they  confer,  is  that  of  master  of  arts ; 
Dr.  Rule,  the  present  principal,  is  doctor  of  medicine,  though  a 
divine.  They  have  two  pretty  tolerable  philosophers,  one  an  Aris- 
totelian, the  other  a  disciple  of  Cartes;  hut  not  a  good  mathematician, 
or  sound  Grecian,  in  their  whole  college.  '  For  their  divinity,  it  is  so 
so.  They  are  intirely  of  the  presbyterian  cut,  and  made  more  haste 
to  throw  out  bishops,  than  the  Israelites  did  of  old  to  expel  the 
Canaanites.  Theft,  i%  being  one  of  their  liberal  sciences,  is  rather 
cherished  than  punished:  But  adulterers  and  fornicators  are  mise- 
rably persecuted  by  them.  If  they  detect  a  lady  of  pleasure,  they 
obhge  her,  publickly,  in  the  time  of  divine  worship,  to  mount  a 
theatre  of  ignominy,  C|illed,  forsooth,  the  stool  of  repentance,  to 
the  end  all  the  geude  brethren  may  know  where  to  have  a  whore. 
They  are  professed  foes  to  all  c6py-hold  tenures  in  divinity,  and 
will  much  rather  preach  >extempore  nonsense,  than  use  notes.  In 
the  time  of  King  James  I.  soon  after  his  coming  into  England,  one 
of  his  own  country  thus  accosted  him,  *  Sir/  says  he, '  I  am  sorry  to  see 
your  Majesty  so  dealt  with  by  your  prelaticd  tantivies,  as  you  are : 
Alas  I  they  can  neither  preach,  nor  pray,  but  by  a  beut ;  if  your 
Majesty  will  please  to  hear  me,  He  doe  bath  without.'  And  so  he 
did,  till  the!  King  told  him,  *  He  preached  and  prayed,  as  if  he  had 
never  leuked  in  a  beuk  in  his  whole  life.' 

In  the  College  library,  they  keep  Buchanan's  scull;  however 
the  lining  be  wanting,  which  had,  methoughtu  a  pretty  di^ticl^ 
upon  it :    The  first  line  I  have  forgot,  but  the  second  was  thus : 

Et  decus  €8  tumuio  jam,  Bnchimanc,  tuo. 

But  I  must  correct  myself.  I  intended  only  a  letter,  but  have  in- 
sensibly swelled  it  to  the  dimensions  of  a  treatise.  I  will  cbncludt 
my  observations  of  the  country  with  one  shofti  and  ttut^ston «  '^^^ 

VOL.  z.  l\ 
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fiamout  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  when  first  minister  of  state,  was  in- 
vited to  dinner  by  thedien  Lord  Chancellor,  and  as  splendidly  enter- 
tained as  the  i>overty  of  the  country  would  permit :  At  taking 
leave,  says  he,  *  My  Lord,  Ise  con  you  mickle  thanks  for  your 
generous  and  noble  treat,  which  puts  me  in  mind  of  one  proverb 
we  have  in  use  amongst  us,  viz.  That  feuls  make  feasts,  and  wise 
men  eat  them.'  The  other,  lolh  to  be  out-done  in  point  of  civility, 
replied,  '  Ye  say  vary  right,  my  Lord;  and  it  is  as  true.  That  wise 
men  make  proverbs,  and  feuls. repeat  them.'  Well,  lest  I  should 
surfeit  you  with  my  rugg;ed  prose,  I  will,  for  once  and  away,  try  tu 
iall  into  the  amble  of  rhyme  doggrel : 

And  what,  dear  Sir,  then  is  it  qyi^  rtaky 
•   That  you  design  an  xttr  boreale  f 
Are  you  so  much  a  stoick,  that  this  hot-land 
You  fear  not  to  exchange  for  gelid  Scotland  ? 
Where,  when  you  rise  'ith  morning,  e're  a  dozen 
Can  well  be  told,  your  fingers-ends  are  frozen^ 
Debate's  the  only  fuel  of  that  nation ; 
And  you'll  be  hot  alone  in  disputation. 
Here  you  may  warm  your  inside  with  a  bottle. 
But  there  must  try  to  do't  with  Aristotle. 
Good  food's  a  thing  so  scarce  too,  that  Til  tell  ye^ 
Philosophy  alone  must  fill  your  belly. 
Instead  of  having  that  with  dainties  cram'd. 
You  must  take  up  with  Cartes  and  Le  Grand. 
And,  if  you'd  keep  your  purse-strings  ^uiet,  I 

Live  merrily  on  a  Chamelion's  diet. 
Next :  For  its  dressing  'tis  assuredly 
A  perfect  antidote  'gainst  gluttony : 
^  For  he,  that  on  their  carbonado's  looks, 

Must  needs  say,  God  sends  meat,  the  devil  cooks^  ^ 

Be  therefore  rul'd  for  once,  abstain  from  it. 

Unless  you  mean  to  take  a  northern  vomit : 

To  be  a  brute's  the  only  thing  in  fashion; 

And  nastiness  the  genius  of  that  nation. 

The  things,  that  are  abominated  there. 

Are  clean  shirts,  swines-flesh,  aiid  the  common-p^yer. 

But  stay — What's  your  pretence  ?  come  let  me  know, 

Is't  to  refine  your  intellect  you  go  ? 

Sir,  you  affront  your  English  education. 

To  borrow  learning  from  its  neighbour  nation. 

Whate'er  there  have  been,  I'm  afraid  you'll  light  ou» 

But  few  such  men  as  Buchanan  andCriaighton«.  > 

They're  all  apostatiz'd  to  arrant  sots, 

Baotum  Terra  is  the  land  of  Scots. 

In  shortj  if  naught's  sufficient  to  dissuade  you, 

Wou'd  all  the  dreadful  plagues  of  Scotland  had  you. 

Hunger,  slovenliness,  and  troops  of  vermin, 

Companions  of  Scotch  gealry,  and  English  carmen : 
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All  these  you  afe  sure  to  meet,  with  many  more> 

More  grievous  than  those  mentioned  before.  % 

Your  voyage  all  your  cordial  friends  lament. 

Where  yoirll  be  under  rule,  not  government. 

But  he  especially,  who  protests  he's  fervent,    - 

When  he  subscribes  himself  your  humble  servant 

KB. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  CARRYING  ON 

AN 

EFFECTUAL  WAR  IN  AMERICA, 

AGAINST  THE  FRENCH  AND  SPANIARDS. 

Bellumjustum,  quibus  necessarium^  4*  P^  anna,  quibits  in  armis  spes  est. 

Tit.  Lit. 

Humbly  offered  to  the  Consideration  of  the  King's  most  Excellent 
Majesty,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons. 

From  a  Quarto  jEdition^  printed  at  London,  in  the  Year  MDCCII. 


ALL  Europe  is  justly  alarmed  at  the  succession  of  Spain  so  unex- 
pectedly falling  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  already  too  great 
The  intire  reconciliation,  and,  as  may  be  said,  union  of  these  two 
formidable  monarchies,  cannot  but  with  good  reasons  cause  the 
utmost  jealousies  in  all  their  neighbours,  who  may  be  in  danger  of 
becoming  their  prey.  Insomuch  that  a  general  confederacy,  and 
well-cemented  league,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  support  a  vigorous 
and  sudden  war. 

If  jovL  give  these  two  powers  time,  they  will  more  firmly  unite 
together,  induced  to  it,  by  the  apprehensions  they  have  of  other 
nations.  The  French  will  inspire  the  Spaniards  with  their  active 
and  martial  temper,  "' 


Re^idesq;  moveint. 


•  I . 


Rurstis  ad  arma  mros. 


with  their  art  of  government  and  management  of  their  revenues, 
with  their  methods  of  advancing  and  engrossing  trade ;  and  we  must 
expect  in  a  short  time  to  see  the  riches  of  the  West-Indies  fall  into 
hands  of  these  two  nations,  and  they  exclude  all  others. 

Of  all  their  neighbours  the  English  have  the  greatest  interest  to 
hmder  this  mischief^  and  England  is  the  only  power  that  can,  and 
ought  to  do  it;  since  its  colonies  are  so  vast,  andpopulousi  and 
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since  America  is  the  only  place  where  En^^land  can  well  with 
honour  and  profit  enlarge  its  dominions,  and  soon  become  the  most 
potent  nation  in  the  world :  And  it  looks  as  if  Providence  had 
pointed  out  that  way,  when  we  consider  the  vast  increase  of  the 
English  in  the  West-Indies. 

The  English  may  easily  ruin  all  the  French  colonies  in  America, 
^and  drive  all  the  Spaniards  out  of  their  vast,  but  ill-fortified  planta- 
tions.   They  are  effeminate,   and  would  surrender  to  a  general 
enemy,  and  many  pf  them  are  wilting  to  be  transported  to  Spain, 
where  they  have  estates  in  land  or  money. 

The  Spaniards  have  possessed  the  fountains  of  gold  and  silver  kmg 
enough ;  it  is  high  time,  they  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  who  have  in  the  same  part  of  the  world  so  many  populous 
colonies,  and  out  of  which  young  people  may  be  drawn,  and  trans- 
ported to  better  placte,  as  swarms  out  of  bee-hives,  to  the  incre* 
dible  advantage  of  the  nation  in  general. 

If  twenty-four  years  experience  in  those  parts,  some  employ- 
ments not  very  inconsiderable  in  peace  and  war,  which  the  writer 
of  this  paper  has  had  among  the  English  and  the  French ;  if  having 
seen  and  been  concerned  in  most,  if  not  all  the  actions  that  have 
been  in  those  countries ;  if  all  these  things  can  enable  him  (o  judge 
rightly  of  the  matter,  be  thinks  that  he  may,  upon  very  go5>d  grounas,' 
affirm,  that  a  war  in  America  may  be  very  practicable^  and,  with 
God's  assistance,  very  successful. 

,  The  miscarriages  and  ill  success  of  most  of  the  undertakings , 
there  in  the  late  war,  and  the  great  mortality  which  fell  among  the 
forces  sent  thither,  is,  perhaps,  an  objection,  but  many  things  may 
be  replied  tp  it :  The  incapacity  of  most  of  the  commanders,  their 
little  skill  in  military  affairs,  the  disaffection  in  some,  the  want  of 
discipline  and  order  in  general :  And  you  may  add  tor  this,  the  iU 
practices  about  the  plunder ;  such  disorders  will  hinder  the  best 
troops  from  doing  any  thing, 'much  more  such  people  as  those 
forces  were  composed  of. 

As  to  the  mortality  and  the  great  loss  of  men,  it  could  not  well  he 
otherwise  with  unruly,  drunken,  and  dissolute  people,  who,  falline 
sick,  bad  no  body  to  assist  and  look  to  them.  Good  discipline,  good 
order,  good  provisions,  &^d  physick,  and  such  like  necessaries, 
would  certainly  remedy  all  the^e  evils. 

I  do  here,  with  all  submission  and  respect,  propose  a  method  by 
which  I  am  persuaded,  that  a  war  may  be  carried  on  in  America 
with  very  little  charge ;  I  mean,  by  managing  the  plunder,  and 
other  things  of  that  nature,  in  such  a  manner  as  the  proposed  war 
should  feed  and  maintain  itself  ^  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that, 
making  war  in  a  rich  country,  if  affairs  are  rightly  and  honestly 
carried,  the  conquered  people  may  be  made  to  defray  the  charges, 
and  so  consequently  the  war  would  be  enabled  to  support  and 
maintain  itself. 

I  likewise  propose  to  raise  forces  as  soon  as  possible  in  all  the 
colonies  out  of  the  young  people,  who  could  be  more  easily  trans- 
ported  any  where.  I  worn  otkt  W^^m  ^  mto  independent  com^ 
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panies,    each    of  an  hundred  centinels, .  with  one  captain,  iWo. 
lieutenants,  one  ensign,  and  four  seijeants.     When  they  form  a. 
battalion,  or  go  upon  service,  the  eldest  or  senior  officer  shield 
command. 

Regimenting  of  forces  is  subject  to  a  great  many  inconveni- 
ences, and  is  of  no  use  when  the  regiment  is  not  all  together, 
and  serves  in  different  places ;  besides  that,  the  state-major  takes 
up  all  the  spoil. 

All  the  standing  forces  the  French  have,  in  America,  and  all 
their  mihtia  are  independent  companies.  When  they  draw  into  a 
battalion,  the  semor  officer  takes  the  right  hand,  and  every  other  ac- 
cording to  the  seniority  of  their  commission  ;  so  that  the  service  is 
performed  as  well  as  ii  they  had  colonels,  lieutenant-colonels^  and 
majors,  and  it  saves  the  king  a  great  sum  of  money. 

Perhaps  his  Majesty  may  think  it  convenient  to  model  after  that ' 
manner  the  fon:es  raised  bere  in  England,  to  be  sent  to  the  Wesl- 
Indies,  since,  in  a  series  of  time,  it  would  save  ^  great  sum  of 
money,  pjease  very  much  the  militia,  and  take  off  all  occasions  of 
dissatisfaction  and  murmurings  about  the  divisfon  of  spoil  and 
plunder,  which  might  then  be  ail  equally  divided  to  the  several 
companies,  without  distinction  of  standing  itnd  militia  forces* 
The  militia  never  repines  at  the  right  hand  and  post  of  honour  being 
taken  by  the  standing  forces,  but  cannot  willingly  see  those,  who 
are  allowed  pay,  pretend  to  a  greater  share  than  they  who  have  no 
salary,  and  endure  commonly  more  hardship,  and  are  usually  put 
upon  more  difficult  service. 

The  well- ordering  of  plitnder,  and  justly  and  impartially  dividing 
it^  is  of  very  great  consequence ;  all  our  divisions  and  misunder- 
standings proceeded  from  thence. 

At  the  taking  of  St.  Christophers  some  were  very  busy  about 
getting,  hiding,  securing,  and  transporting  of  plunder,  whilst 
others  were  intent  on  service,  and  minded  their  duty,  so  that  the 
division  of  the  spoil  and  plunder  was  not  j  ustly  made. 

I  would  providi^  good  arms  and  good  powder ;  and,  as  most  of 
those  countries  have  store  of  horses,  I  would  carry  a  grjeat  number 
of  small  ordinary  saddles  and  bridles,  to  mount  the  greatest  part 
of  the  forces,  and  make  them  dragoons,  the  most  useful  son  of 
troops.  , 

People  in  those  parts  use,  upon  travelling  in  woods,  or  such  like  ^ 
places,  to  carry  along  with  them  each  man  his  pavilion  to  'sleep 
under,  and  defend  him  from  gnats,  a  most  troublesome  and  into- 
lerable insect,  and  of  an  extraordinary  bigness  in  some  places. 
This  pavilion  is  made  of  thin  canvas, .  in  such  a  form  that,  beins^ 
spread  and  supported  upon  some  sticks  planted  in  the  ground, 
a  man  lies  under  it,  the  canvas  falling  like  the  curtains  of  a  bed,, 
and  so  leaves  no  room  for  gnats  to  ^et  in.  The  man  has  hiii 
fusee  between  his  legs,  and  lies  ypon  some  grass  or  leaves,  and 
in  a  march  carries  his  pavilion  like  a  shoulder-belt.  Tents  would 
never  hinder  the  gnats.    This  is  the  buccaneers    fashion,    and 
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by  these   means  their   incampments  are  soon    made    and  soon 

raited. 

Every  soldier  should  have  a  good  fusee  with  a  bayonet  of  that 
sort,  that  he  may  tire  off  his  fusee  with  the  bayonet  fixed ;  one 
pistol  and  a  good  sword,  and  one  pavilion ;  to  every  foUr  men  I 
would  give  a  brass  pot,  well  tinned  within,  to  dress  victuals,  and  a 
good  hatchet. 

Of  ordnance  I  would  carry  eight  brass  guns,  of  eighteen,  or  at 
least  twelve  pounds  bullet,  some  hollow  bullets,  and  three  or  four 
mortar-pieces  of  the  middle  size  ;  a  great  number  of  shells,  some 
field-pieces,  store  of  hand  granadoes,  and  all  ingredients  for  carcases 
and  fire-works,  with  a  good  quantity  of  the  best  gun-powder,  toge^ 
ther  with  all  tools  necessary  for  miners  and  pioneers. 

Among  the  shipping  I  would  have  two  bomb-ketches.  Out  of 
CTery  ship  may  be  drawn  a  bufficient  number  of  people  to  serve  the 
batteries,  or  any  service  a-shore  for  some  time.  These  also  to  be 
ordered  into  independent  companies. 

Besides  the  forces  to  be  sent  from  Europe,  his  Majesty  may,  out 
of  all  his  dominions  in  America,  without  any  danger  or  prejudice 
to  them,  draw  a  great  number  of  brisk  and  active  people,  sending 
thither  before-hand  somebody  that  should  carry  them  his  commis- 
sions, and  encourage  them  to  go  where  the  service  should  require, 
and  list  them  to  that  purpose.  The  officers  would  instruct  and  ex- 
ercise them  in  the  mean  while,  until  they  should  be  ordered  to 
march  towards  the  rendezvous. 

What  1  propose  of  the  number  of  people,  which  may  be  drawn 
from  every  place,  may  be  altered  more  or  IcbS,  as  the  officer  sent, 
and  the  governors  of  the  respective  places,  shall  judge  for  the 
best. 

Such  an  army  well  governed,  and  wanting  no  necessaries,  nor 
supplies  of  arms  and  amunition,  may,  under  the  command  of  good 
officers,  conquer  and  subdue  all  the  West-Indies,  and  secure  to 
England  the  greatest  part  of  the  riches  of  the  world. 

I  observed  before  the  ill  effects  of  sharing  the  plunder,  and  the 
bad  consequences  of  it;  the  remedy  may  be  this.     If  his  Majesty 
would  give   order  that  such   plunder,    as   pieces  of   plate  from 
churches,  publick  and  private  houses,  sums  of  money  out  of  pub- 
lick  houses,  pigs  of  silver,  ingots  of  gold,  slaves,  coppers,  mills  for 
sugar,  quantities  of  indigo,  cotton,  natto,  cocoa,  sugars,  tobacco, 
hides,  dying  wood,  &c.  be  all  reserved  for  the  king's  use,  and  suf- 
fer nothing  to  be  plundered  but  cloaths,  linnen,  and  loose  money, 
which  may  be  also  considerable.     And  if,  out  of  the  produce  of 
the  aforesaid  goods  retained  and  reserved,  the  king  would  be 
pleased   to  give  such  a  gratuity  as  he  may  think  fit  to  his  standing 
forces,  such  perhaps  as  may  amount  to  half  pay,  and  whole  pay  to 
his  militia,   it  would,   I  conceive,  satisfy  erery  body,  and  prevent 
disorders  and   murmurings.     I  reckon  the  numherof  people  each< 
colony  may  send,  after  this  following  manner : 
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Places. 
Barbadoes, 

Companies. 
4 

Men. 
400 

Antegoa, 
Mouotserrat, 

2 

1 

200 
100 

Nevis, 

2 

200 

St.  Christophers, 
Jamaica, 

1 

• 

5 

100 
500 

Providence, 

1 

100 

Bermudosy  , 
Carolina, 

1 

8 

100 
800 

Virginia, 
Pensilvania, 

40 
8 

4000 
800 

Mary-land, 

New-Jersey, 

New-York, 

8 

8 

10 

800 

800 

1000 

New-England, 
Buccaneers, 

40 
10 

149 
ipany, 

In  all 

4000 
1000 

Officers  to  each  con 

14900 
596 

15496  men. 

His  Majesty  sending  out  a  general  pardon  and  amnesty  to  all 
Buccaneer-pyrates,  would  soon  bring  in  a  great  number  of  them,^ 
of  all  nations.  They  agree  weH  together  against  the  Spaniards, 
would  be  fit  for  any  service,  and  soon  be  at  Jamaica. 

The  French  may  have  in  America,  by  what  I  could  observe  my- 
selC  and. learn  of  others,  men  fit  for  service. 

Men. . 


In  Cyenne, 

400 

Marti  nico. 

1500 

Guardeloupe, 

800 

Marie  Galante, 

200 

St.  Christophers, 

500 

,  Granada, 

300 

Hispaniola, 

5000 

Canada, 

5000 

In  all 

13700 

The  Dutch  may  have  also  in  all. 

In  Surinam, 

goo 

Essecape, 

200 

Berbiche, 

200 

Eustatbia, 

200 

Saba, 

100 

Curacao, 

500 

2100 .  men. 

l\4 

s     .^\ 
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The  Spaniards  have  not,  in  all  America,  by  the  best  informatiom  I 
could  get,  one  hundred  thousand  men  %  and,  perhaps,  not  near  so 
many.  They  arc  dispersed  into  several  places,  very  distant  one 
from  another.  It  is  easily  to  be  believed,  if  we  rightly  consider  the 
disposition  of  the  Spaniards  in  general,  the  barrenness  of  their 
w^xnen,  and  the  nature  of  the  country,  where  they  are  for  the  most 
part  settled. 

New-England  and  Virginia  can  afford  some  thousands  of  meQ 
more  than  I  mention ;  Virginia  especially,  which  has  no  troubie- 
fome  neighbours  to  fear.  Two-Thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  New- 
England,  all  the  people  of  Pescatway,  Acadie,  and  Newfoundland, 
live  and  depend  upon  the  fishing-trade ;  the  best  half  of  their  ships 
go  for  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Streights  ;  the  rest  are  employed  in 
voyages  to  the  Southern  Colonies ;  so  that  most  of  those  people,  if 
we  have  a  war,  will  be  at  leisure,  and  may  be  very  serviceable.  In 
what )  propose  about  the  islands,  an  objection  may  arise,  that  they 
must  keep  their  people  to  guard  and  defend  themselves.  But  this 
may  be  remedied,  by  transporting  thither  good  numbers  of  Scotch 
servants,  engaged  to  serve,  as  usually,  for  so  many  years.  The 
planters  like  them  very  well,  and  will  freely  ententain  them. 
They  will  soon  lean^lhe  use  of  their  armsj,  and  help  to  guard  and 
defend  the  place. 

When  I  consider  the  great  inconveniences  which  I  have  observed  to 
attend  giving  of  the  plunder  to  soldiers,  the  difficultie8»orratlier«the 
impossibilities  of  dividing  it  to  their  content  and  satisfaction,  I  can* 
not  but  urge  and  insist  again,  on  what  I  hadlMit'  hinted  at  before^ 
That  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  grant  and  send  his  commis* 
sions  to  all  the  offiaers  to  be'  raised,  to  encourage  them  the  better; 
and  to  allow  them  all,  officers  and  soldiers,  such  a  pay  as  they 
may  deserve,  and  esteem  just ;  considering  that  they  shall  have, 
whilst  upon  service, '  all  provisions  and  ammunitions  found  at  the 
king's  charge. 

And  the  king  may  easily  do  it,  providing  in  time  good  store  of 
beef  and  pork  troin  Ireland ;  of  beef  and  pork,  salt-fi^,  bisket  and 
pease,  from  New-England  f  and  a  ship  or  two  loaded  with  salt,  if 
possible,  from  France,  being  the  best  to  preserve  flesh  and  fish. 

There  is,  in  most  parts  of  America,  a  vast  number  of  cattle,  wild 
and  tame,  of  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs,  finding  victuals  for  every  body. 
Killing  and  destroying  of  cattle  and  stock  should  be  strictly  for- 
bidden ;  and  you  may  procure  people,  as  butchers,  and  such  like, 
whose  whole  business  would  be  to  dress  and  salt  such  meats. 
There  is  also,  in  some  places,  a '  great  quantity  of  manatees,  or 
sea-cows,  of  turtles,  and  other  sorts  of  fish. .  The  islands,  likewise, 
will  furnish  abundance  of  rum,  lime-juice,  and  sugar,  to  make 
drink.  i 

If  the  King  would  be  pleased  to  send  some  few  officers  of  the 
Mint  in  his  fleet,  with  all  things  necessary  for  coining :  They  may 
coin  the  Spanish  gold  and  silver  that  should  fall  into  our  hands>  and 
the  army  might  be  paid  with  it.  This  way  would  make  a  large  ad- 
dkion  to  the  English  cmn,  to  the  great  and  general  benefit  of  the 
tioih 
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The  taking  of  Canada  may  be  easy  enough,  if  we  attack  it  at 
OBce,  both  by  sea  and  land;  and  not  as  it  was  done  lately,  by  very 
unskilful  people.  The  keeping  of  Canada,  and  settling  and  fortify* 
ing  that  large  island  of  Newfoundland,  will  hinder  the  French 
from  fishing  upon  the  great  baiik,  and  consequently  dirainirii 
gready,  if  not  totally  ruin  their  maritime  power. 

Martinico  is  the  only  place  of  strength  the  French  have  in 
America ;  its  Fort-Royal  is  impregnable  any  other  way  than  by 
famine,  but  it  may  easily  be  bombarded,  whereby  you  may  ruin 
and  bum  the  houses  and  buildings  in  it;  and  perhaps  the  very 
magazines  and  cisteras,  after  which  they  cannot  subsist  long,  and 
will  be  forced  to  surrender. 

^  Granada  is  of  very  little  strength,  having  but  few  inhabitants: 
its  fOrt  is  on  the  top  of  a  bill,  and  was  surprised  and  taken  by  one 
Erasmus,  a  single  Dutch  privateer.  Its  harbour  is  very  large,  and 
capable  of  holding  many  of  the  greatest  ships.  This  island  istlot 
subject  to  hurricanes,  its  situation  lying  near  Trinity  island,  and 
the  Spanish  coast;  and  those  other  places,  by  which  most  of  the 
Spanish  ships  pass  in  going  to  the  West-India  plantations,  make  it 
very  considerable. 

It  has  many  rivers  of  excellent  water ;  the  land  is  hilly  about  the 
harbour,  and  the  north  side ;  but,  towards  the  south  and  west,  veiy 
level ;  cocoa  trees,  and  the  vanilio,  grow  there  naturally. 

In  lieu  of  sending  two  regiments  (as  it  is  discoursed  of)  to  Ja- 
maica, I  would  only  draw  detachments  firom  all  the  regiments  here 
in  England,  and  Ireland,  perhaps,  also,  firom  Scotland  ;  model  them- 
all  into  independent  companies,  and  give  them  commanders  out  of 
the  reformed  and  half-pay  officers. 

The  regiments,  keeping  all  their  officers,  would  soon  recniit,  and 
be  filled  again,  with  new  soldiers,  who  would  presently  be  dis- 
ciplined;  and  these  independent  companies  would  be  as  serviceable 
as  if  they  were  regimented,  and  be  of  less  charge  to  the  nation. 

I  would  also  propose  to  send  these  coiwpanies,  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  the  north  continent  of  America :  for  example,  two  to  Newfound- 
land,  six  to  New-England,  four  to  New- York,  and  so  of  all  the  othef 
companies ;  it  would  make  no  great  noise,  and  alarm  no  body,  not 
being  likely  to  be  thought,  or  presumed  to  intend,  farther  than  the 
defence  of  all  those  places.  The  transport  from  that  northern, 
continent,  to  the  southward,  is  very  easy,  and  may  be  done  at  any 
time,  together  with  the  provisions,  all  the  parts  of  New-England 
having  a  great  number  of  ships  of  their  own. 

The  sending  of  two  regiments  to  the  island  of  Jamaica  will  cause 
many  inconveniences.  Jamaica  is  unhealthy,  and  many  will  be 
sick  and  die,  before  you  can  bring  them  to  action.  The  northern 
parts  of  America  are  as  healthy  as  EnfSfland.  Jamaica  lies  to  the 
leeward  of  all  the  French  colonies,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  and 
sometimes  impossible,  always  very  tedious,  and  long,  to  turn  up  to 
the  windward ;  the  winds  are  contrary,  and  the  current  is  against 
you,  very  often  so  strong,  that  a  brisk,  favourable,  westerly  wind 
cannot  make  you  overcome  it. 
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I  would  gather  all  the  forces  to  the  islands  of  Barhadoea  and  the 
Caribbees  :  they  lie  to  the  westward  of  all  the  French  and  Spanish 
colonies ;  the  wind  is  always  favourable  to  go  to  them  at  pleasure. 

I  humbly  propose  the  attacking  of  the  French  first.  If  a  war 
breaks  out  towards  the  spring,  most  of  the  forces  be^ng  ready  in  the 
continent  of  New  England,  I  would  begin,  by  attacking*  Canada  by 
sea  and  land  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer;  the  conquest  of  it 
may  be  thoroughly  perfected  before  the  fit  t>me  of  attempting  My 
considerable  action  in  the  southern  colonies. 

The  timing  well  your  attempt  is  so  very  necessary,  that,  without 
it,  you  cannot,  with  any  probability,  succeed;  yet  it  has  been 
hitherto  so  little  regarded,  that  all  our  fleets  for  the  West  Indies,  in 
chelate  war,  arrived  always,  and  thought  of  some  action,  when  the 
hurricanes  began  to  be  feared  and  expected. 

Jt  was  very  fer  in  June,  when  we  attacked  St.  Christophers ;  it 
was  the  beginning  of  it,  also,  when  we  landed  at  Martinico;  and  it 
was  also  in  June,  when  Wijlmot  and  Lillingston  attacked  Port  de 
Paix  in  Hispaniola. 

•  Had.Ruiter  been  at  Martinico  any  other  time  but  June>  he  would 
have  certainly  taken  it.  The  Dutch  committed  many  errors  in  their 
attack ;  but  the  only  thing,  which  forced  them  to. withdraw,  was, 
that,  it  being  hurricane  time,  Ruiter,  seeing  great  appearance  of 
a  storm,  would  not  venture  bis  fleets  and  caused  that  sodden  re- 
treat 

The  French,  who  were  but  few,  had  no  other  defence,  but  a 
very  bad  pallisado,  and  a  narrow  trench,  almost  filled  up  in  many 
places,  could  not  possibly  have  resisted  a  brisk  attack  with  sword 
and  pistol  in  hand.  But  the  Dutch  must  needs  land  in  order, 
though  they  saw  nobody  to  oppose  their  landing,  and  would  not 
advance  upon  the  enemy,  until  they  had  formed  their  battahons, 
as  if  they  had  been  in  a  pitched  battle ;  they  were  all  this  while 
exposed,  from  head  to  foot,  to  the  musquets  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  great  and  small  guns  of  a  man  of  war,  which  lay  in  the  then 
careening  place,  commanded  by  Monsieur  d'Amblimont,  who 
died  lately  General  for  the  French  King  in  America.  The  same 
night  the  Dutch  retreated,  the  French  left  and  abandoned  their 
fort,  judging  it  untenable,  and  expecting  the  Dutch  would  have 
stormed  it  the  next  morning. 

All  things  should  be  so  ordered,  that  the  fleet  and  forces  may 
arrive  where  you  intend  to  make  your  attack.  In  the  beginning  of 
October,  the  hurricane  time  is  just  over,  and  you  may  venture 
your  fleet  any  where,  during  nine  months,  and  you  have  then 
three  months  that  the  heat  is  but  moderate,  and  the  weather,  for 
the  most  part,  very  clear  and  dry ;  the  best  time  for  action. 

I  would  put  the  forces  upon  action  and  attack,  as  soon  as  they 
arrive ;  and  so  make  the  best  use  of  their  strength  and  health,  and 
pot  stay  until  the  heat  of  the  weather,  or  any  other  cause>  should 
pull  their  courage  down,  or  they  should  fall  sick,  ^nd  be  out  of 
order. 
la  the  West  Indies,  I  would  V>e%\u  Nirvlli  Martinico ;  Jtake  that 
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island  from  the  French,  and  you  will  ruin  them  in  all  their  colo- 
nies: there  they  keep  all  their  stores  for  ships  and  land  forces. 
It  is  easy  to  Wock  up  Fort  Royal  by  sea  and  land;  by  falling  upon 
the  island  unexpectedly,  and  landing  near  the  fort  of  a  sudden, 
you  may  hinder  the  people  from  going  and  carrying  any  provisions 
and  water  into  the  fort;  and  dry  weather  may  happen,  so  that 
there  may  be  but  little  water  in  the  cistern.  One  may  encamp 
round  about  it  very  well,  and  commodiously,  all  along  a  river  of 
good  water :  the  country  about  it  is  also  full  of  provisions. 

The  fort  being  besieged  and  blocked  up,  I  would  ply  them  night 
and  day  with  bombs  and  carcases,  in  order  to  burn  and  destroy 
their  houses,  magazines,  and  cisterns.  From  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  guns  may  shoot  at  random  into  the  fort,  ^and^  -  raking 
along,  may  do  much  damage. 

•  Having'  left  people  enough  to  maintain  and  continue  the  siege, 
some  considerable  body  of  forces  may  be  sent  all  over  the  island  to* 
subdue  it; "which  I  am  confident  would  be  easy  enough,  especially, 
if  his  Majesty,  intending  the  conquest  of  all  the  colonies,  wonld 
give  out  and  proclaim,  that  he  intends  to  keep  the  island  to  Hin^ 
self,  and  would  receive  its  inhabitants  into  his  protection  as  sub- 
jects, and  so  forbid  burning  and  destroying^  of  plantations  and 
houses.  Very  many,  if  not  all,  would  submit ;  and  it  would  be 
easy  afterwards  to  banish  and  force  away  those,  that  should  be 
deemed  unfit  to  be  kept  there  as  inhabitants. 

I  would  also  take,  keep,  and  fortify,  the  island  of  Granada ;  it 
has  an  excellent  large  harbour;  it  is  never  troubled  with  hurri- 
canes. And  the  Spanish  ships,  going  to  their  western  plantations, 
pass  near  and  often  in  sight  of  it.  That  island  is  better  than  any 
of  the  English  Caribbees,  Barbadoes  excepted.  It  might  soon  be 
settled,  and  made  a  profitable  colony. 

All  the  rest  of  the  French  colonies  would  easily  be  subdued.  I 
would  ruin  them,  and  transport  what  1  would  keep  of  them,*  to 
Martinico,  or  Granada.  There  are  still,  in  the  French  islands, 
many  Protestants,  French  and  Dutch,  who  may  be  trusted  and 
depended  upon. 

The  taking  of  Martinico  would  discourage  the  French,  and,  I 
am  confident,  would  hinder  them  from  assisting  the  Spaniards  in 
the  West  Indies.  How  could  they  with  reason  venture  out  thither  a 
considerable  fleet,  after  the  loss  of  Martinico,  the  only  strong  hold 
they  have,  being  sensible  that  the  English  can  be  always  their 
superiors  in  those  parts,  whensoever  they  please  ? 

All  our  Caribbee  islands  being  secured  by  the  taking  and  keeping 
Martinico,  some  few  frigates  might  suffice  to  protect  and  defend 
them  from  any  insult,  and  they  may  spare  some  of  their  people  to 
help  to  attack  the  Spaniards. 

The  island  of  Cuba  is  that  of  the  Spanish  I  would  begin  with. 
The  Havannah,  its  chief  town,  is  very  strong  on  the  harbour  and 
sea-side;  but  would  be  easily  enough  taken,  if  besieged  on  the 
country  and  land-side;  and,  as  we  commonly  say,  in  form,  .with 
those  preparations  that  are  requisite  in  sieges.  Yo^  \£i^.^  V^ASxv 
many  phcea,  and  the  march  is  eaay  tiora  V^^ilc^  Vo  ^^  \«^\i\  ^^ 
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coontry  abounds  in  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs:  the  bays  are 
well  stored  with  fish,  manatees,  and  turtles :  the  country  provisions 
very  plenty  every  where:  the  Bay  of  Mattancas  would,  perhaps, 
be  the  fittest  place  to  land  in,  and  to  preserve  the  fleet,  some  few 
frigates  being  sufficient  tastop  and  block  up  the  harbour's  mouth, 
during  the  siege. 

The  taking  and  keeping  the  Havannah  would  soon  ruin  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies :  as  their  ships,  comings  pass  near 
Granada;  jgfoing  home,  they  must  pass  also  near  the  Havannah, 
and  so  through  the  Bahamas :  so  that  some  frigates  at  Granada, 
and  some  at  Huvannab,  would  annoy  the  Spaniards  going  and 
coming. 

I  would,  by  all  means,  keep  and  settle  Cuba,  though,  forced  to 
abandon  some  other  settlements.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  done,  with- 
o«t  deserting  any  other  place,  with  some  people  out  of  New-Eng- 
land, the  least  profitable  of  ail  the  colonies. 

Having  Cuba,  we  may  easily  seize  Porto  Bello,  Cbiagre,  and 
Panama,  and  so  command  both  the  North  and  South  Seas  in 
America. 

The  design  I  propose  is  great,  and  may,  perhaps,  appear  im- 
possible to  some  people ;  but  I  am  sincerely  persuaded  of  the  fea^ 
sibleness  of  it  to  the  English  nation,  so  very  populous,  and  so  very 
strong  in  the  West  Indies. 

■i«     ''  Huod  nemo  promttere  divum 
Auderet  volveuda  dies  certe  ajferet  vUro. 

There  is  nothing  wanting  for  so  great  an  undertaking,  but  a 
ftuthfu^  honest,  hearty,  and  honourable  disinterested  mind  in  the 
commanding  officers.  The  success  of  such  an  enterprise  would 
inrich  the  English  nation  beyond  measure,  making  her  mistress  of 
most  of  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  besides  all  the  productions 
peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  world,  as  sugars,  cocoa's,  cotton,  in- 
digo,' natto,  tobacco,  &c.  What  increase  would  it  not  bring  to  its 
navigation  and  shipping?  All  sorts  of  merchaot-ships  may  be  built 
in  the  northern  America,  or  with  timber  brought  from  thence, 
whilst  the  English  oak,  so  very  excellent  for  building,  may  be  kept 
and  reserved  only  for  building  of  men  of  war. 

I  am  confident,  and  1  dare  maintain  it,  that  the  conquest  of  all 
the  Spanish  and  French  colonics,  in  America,  would  never  cost 
England,  what  the  taking  of  Namur  di4  in  blood  and  money.  It 
would,  without  doubt,  make  the  English  nation  the  strongest  and 
the  richest  of  the  world:  and,  that  it  may  be  so,  is  the  hearty 
wish  of  a  faithful  and  devoted  subjects 
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ARRAIGNMENTS  AND  f  RYALS 

* 

or 

COLONEL  RICHARD  KIRKBY,  CAPTAIN  JOHN  CONSTABLE,  CAP- 
TAIN COOPER  WADE,  CAPTAIN  SAMUEL  VINCENT,  AND  CAP- 
TAIN CHRISTOPHER  FOGG, 

On  a  Com^int  exhibited  by  the  Judge-Adrocate  on  Behalf  of  her  Majesty,  at 
a  Court-Martial,  held  on  Board  the  Ship,  Bredah,  in  Port-Royal  Harbour, 
in  Jamaica,  m  America,  the  eighth,  ^inth,  tenth,  and  twelfth  Days  of  Octo- 
ber, 170S,  for  Cowardice^  Neglect  of  Duty,  Breach  of  Orders,  and  other 
Crimes,  committed  by  them  in  a  fight  at  Sea,  commenced  the  Nineteenth  of 
August,  170)1,  off  St  Martha,  in  the  Latitude  of  ten  Degrees  North,  near 
the  main  Land  of  America,  between  the  Honourable  John  Benbow,  Esq.  and 
Admiral  Du  Casse,  with  four  French  Ships  of  War;  for  which  Colonel  Kirkby 
and  Captain  Wade  were  sentenced  to  be  shot  to  Death.  Transmitted  from 
two  eminent  Merchants  at  Port-Royal  in  Jamaica,  to  a  Person  of  Quality  in 
the  City  of  London.    From  a  Folio  Edition,  printed  at  iJbndoa,  1703. 


William  Russel, 
Barrow  Harris, 
Hercules  Mitchell^ 
Philip  Boyce, 


A  T  a  court-martial  held  on  boaril  her  Majesty's  ship,  the  Bre- 
-^^  dah,  in  Port-Royal  harbour  in  Jamaica  in  America,  the  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  and  twelfth  days  of  October,  1702. 

Present, 

The  Honourable  William  Whiston,  Esq.  Rear-Admiral  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's  ships  for  the  West-India  squadron,  president. 

Samuel  Vincent, 

John  HartnoU, 

Christopher  Fogg, 

John  Smith, 

John  Redman,  j  Chiles  Smith. 

George  Walton,  | 

Arnold  Browne,  Esq.  Judge- Advocate, 

Who  being  all  duly  sworn,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Parliament ; 

Proceeded  ♦  to  the  tryal  of  John  Arthur,  gunner  of  the  befiance, 
on  a  complaint  exhibited  by  Francis  Kiiighton,  third  Lieutenant  of 
the  Defiance,.and  George  Foster,  gunner  of  for  hiding  and 

concealing  forty-three  barrels  of  powder  in  the  wad-room>  and 
covering  them  with  wads  and  coins,  &c.  when  a  survey  of  her 
Miyesty's  stores  of  ammunition  after  an  engagement  wm  lodend ; 

>'*^0loh«rlt^ 
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and  denying  to  the  surveyors  that  there  was  any  more  powder  on 
board,  than  was  in  the  powder-room  and  gun-room,  viz.  one  hun- 
dred ;  which  upon  a  second  survey  were  discovered.  It  was  proved 
altio,  that  he  had  two  keys  to  the  powder-room ;  and  that,  haviag^ 
lost  or  mislaid  his  own,  he^  without  making  any  application  to  the 
commanding  officer  then  on  board,  who  kept  the  other  key,  pre- 
vailed with  William  Baker,  carpenter  of  the  said  ship,  to  break 
open  the  door.  *  ' 

In  mitigation  of  his  o£fence,  be  alledged,  that,  examining  into 
the  powder-room,  he  found  three  barrels  that  had  received  wet, 
which  caused  his  removal  of  the  forty-three  barrels ;  but  had  little 
to  say  for  \l\%  concealing  them  from  the  surveyors.  Whereupon  the 
court  a<iyudged,  that,  ue  said  offence  falling  under  the  thirty-third 
article  of  war,  the  said  John  Arthur  should  be  carried  from  ship  to 
ship  in  a  boat,  with  a  halter  about  his  neck,  the  provosUmarshal 
declaring  his  crimes ;  and  all  his  pay,  as  gunner,  to  be  mulcted  and 
ferfeited  to  the  chest  at  Chatham,  and  be  rendered  uncapabk  «C 
serving  her'Miyesty  in  any  other  employment. 

Colonel  Richard  Kirkby,  commander  of  the  Defiance,  was  tried* 
before  the  aforesaid  court  (except  Captain  Samuel  Vincent,  and 
Captain  Christopher  Fogg,  who  appeared  as  witnesses  for  the  Queen) 
on  a  complaint  exhibited  by  the  Judge- Advocfate,  on  the  behalf  of 
her  Majesty,  of  cowardice,  neglect  of  duty,  breach  of  orders,  and 
other  crimes  committed  by  him  in  a  fight  at  sea,  comnienced  the 
nineteenth  of  August,  1702,  off  of  St.  Martha,  in  the  latitude  of 
ten  degrees  north,  near  the  main  land  of  America,  between  the 
Honourable  John  Benbow,  Esq.  Vice-Admiral  of  the  blue  squadron 
of  her  Majesty's  fleet,  and  Admiral  and  commander  in  chief,  &c. 
on  board  her  Majesty's  ship  Bredah,  Christopher  Fogg,  com- 
Biander,  and  six  other  of  her  Majesty's  ships,  viz.  the  Defiance, 
Richard  Kirkby  commander;  the  Falmouth,  Samuel  Vincent  com- 
mander; the  Windsor,  John  Constable  commander;  the  Green- 
wich, Cooper  Wade  commander ;  the  Ruby,  George  Walton  com- 
mander; and  the  Pendennis,  lliomas  Hudson  commander;  and 
Monsieur  Du  Casse,  with  four  French  ships  of  war :  which  con- 
tinued until  the  twenty -fourth  of  August,  inclusive. 

The  witnesses  that  were  sworn  in  behalf  of  the  Queen,  viz. 

The  Honourable  John  Benbow,  Esq.  Admiral    -     1 
Captains      -----.------2 

Lieutenants      ...•-.•,-...    ^ 
Masters       ----..-----.--5 

Inferior  officers      -..--.-.-.5 

In  all  21  . 

WTio  deposed,  that  the  said  Colonel  Richard  Kirkby,  the  van  in 
At  \mt  of  battle,  the  nineteenth  of  August,  about  three  in  the 
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mfternooDy  the  signal  of  battle  bein^  out,  the  Admiral  was  foreed 
to  send  his  boat  oil  board  of  Kirkby,  and  command  his  making 
more  sail,  atid  geta-breast  of  the  enemy's  van,  for  he  was  resolved 
to  fight  them.  About  four  the  fight  began ;  but  the.  said  Kirkby 
did  not  fire  above  three  broadsides,  then  luffed  up  out  of  the  line, 
and  out  of  gun-shot,  leaving  the  Admiral  engaged  with  two  French 
ships  till  dark,  and  the  said  Kirkby  receiving  no  damage;  that  his 
behaviour  caused  great  fear  of  his  desertion.  At  night,  the  said 
Kirkby  fell  astern,  leaving  the  Admiral  to  pursue  the  enemy. 

That  on  the  twentieth,  at  day  flight,  the  Admiral  and  Ruby  were 
within  shot  of  all  the  enemy's  ships,  but  Colonel  Kirkby  was  near 
three  or  four  miles  a-stern.    The.  Admiral  then  made,  a  new  line  of 
battle,  and  took  the  van  himself,  and  sent  to  each  ship,  with  a 
bommand  to  the  said  Kirkby  to  keep  his  line  and  station  ;  which 
he  promised  to  do,  but  did  not,  keeping  two  or  three  miles  a- 
stern,  though  the  signal  for  battle  was  out  all  night;  the  French 
,  making  a  running  fight,  the  Admiral  and  Ruby  plied  the  enemy 
with  their  chace  guns  till  night.    That  the  twenty-first  day,  at 
light,  the  Admiral  was  on  the  quarter  of  the  second  ship  of  the 
enemy's  reir,  and  the  Ruby  on  the        board  side,  very  near,  who 
plied  him  warmly,  and  met  the  same  return,  by  which  he  was  so 
much  disabled,  though  the  Admiral  came  in  to  his  assistance,  that 
he  was  forced  to  be  towed  off;  and  this  prevented  the  Admiral's 
design  of  cutting  off  the  enemy's  stemmost  ship.    This  action 
lasted  two  hours,  during  which  time  the  said  Kirkby  lay  a  broadr 
side  of  the  stemmpst  ship;  as  did  also  the  Windsor,  «fdhn  Constable 
commander.     The  Admiral  then  commanded  the  said  Kirkby  to 
ply  his  broad-sides  on  him ;  but,  this  having  no  efiect,  the  second 
time  be  comnianded  the  same,  but  he  fired  not  one  gun ;  nay^  his 
own  boatswain  and  seamen  repeated  the  Admiral's  command  to 
him,  but  were  severely  useil>  and  threatened  that  he  would  run  his 
sword  throagli  the  boatswain :  and,  had  the  said  Kirkby  done  his 
duty«  and  Captain  Constable  his,  they  must  have  taken  or  destroyed 
the  said  French  ships.    The  Admiral,  though  he  received  much 
damage  in  his  sails,  rigging,  yards,  &c.  yet  continued  the,  race  all 
night.    That  the  twenty-second  in  the  morning,  at  day-light,  the 
Greenwich  was  three  leagues  a- stern,  and  the -.  Defijaoce,  Colonel 
Kirkby,  with  the  rest  of  the  ships,  three  or  four  miles,  the  Falmouth 
excepted,  whose  station  was  in  the  rear :  that  the  said  Captain  Samuel 
Vincent,  seeing  the  behaviour  of  the  said  Kirkby  and  the  rest,  came 
up  with  the  Admiral,  and  sent  his  lieutenant  on  board,  desiring 
leave  to  assist  him,  which  was  accepted:  the  said  Kirkby  never 
coming  up,  and,  by  his  example,  the  rest  did  the  same,  as  if  they 
had  a  design  to  sacrifice  the  Admiral  and  Falmouth  to  the  enemy, 
or  desert.    The  enemy  wene.  now  about  a  mile  and  a  half  a-head, 
standing  in  to  the  shore,  with  a  small  breese  at  west,  fetched  within 
Sambey,  the  Admiral  firing  at  the '  sternmost  till  night,  and  con* 
tinning  the  pursuit ;  and  a  Flemish  ship  that  was  in  Monsieur  Da 
Casse's  company^  on  .board  of  which:  were  all  the  French  and 
Spanish  new  governors  and  other  officers,  made  her  esca^ne.    TVv^ 
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the  Iwenty-third  in  the  momingry  at  day-light,  the  enemy  bore 
north-westi  distant  aboat  four  or  five  miles,  the  Admiral  and  Fal- 
mouth pursuing ;  but  the  said  Colonel  Kirkby,  with  the  rest  of  the 
shi{>s,  being  three  or  four  miles  a-stem  (though  there  was  not  a 
ship,  but,  before  and  after  the  battle,  sailed  better  than  the  Ad- 
miral :)  about  seven  in  the  evening,  it  havine  been  some  time  cahn, 
a  gale  of  wind  sprung  up;  the  Admiral  a&d  Falmouth  were  about 
two  miles  from  the  enemy,  and  at  eight  the  said  Kirkby  and  his 
separate  squadron  were  fair  up  with  the  Admiral ;  and  this  day  the 
Admiral  sent  away  the  disabled  Ruby>  George  Walton,  commander, 
to  Port-Royal,  and  under  his  convoy  the  Anna  galley,  retaken  from 
the  French. 

That  the  twenty-fourth  in  the  morning,  about  two  of  the  clod^ 
the  Admiral  came  up  with  the  stemmost  of  the  enemy  within  caQ, 
and  the  Falmouth  pret^  near ;  but  the  said  Colonel  Kiikby,  with 
the  rest  of  the  ships,  according  to  custom,  were  three  or  four  miles 
a-stem :  the  Admiral  and  Falmouth  engaged  the  said  ship,  and  at 
three  the  Admiral  was  wounded,  his  right  leg  being  broke,  but 
cpmmanded  the  %ht  to  be  vigorously  maintained;  and  at  day- 
light the  enemy's  ship  appeared  like  a  wreck,  her  mizen-mast  shot 
by  the  board,  her  main-yard  in  three  or  four  pieces,  her  fore-top 
sail-yard  the  same,  her  stays  and  rigging  all  shot  to  pieces.     Soon 
after  day,  the  said  Kirkby,  with  the  rest  of  the  ships,  being  to 
windward  of  the  said  disabled  ship,  he  the  said  Kirkby,  with  the 
rest  of  his  separate  squadron,  fired  about  twelve  guns  at  the  said 
ship ;  and,  fearing  a  smart  return  from  her,  he  lowered  his  mizen- 
yard,  his  top-sails  on  the  caps,  set  his  sprit-sail,  sprit-sail  top*sail, 
and  fore-top-sail  stay-sail,  and,  having  waired  his  ship,  set  his  sail, 
and  run  away  before  the  wind  from  tUe  poor  disabled  diip,  the  rest 
following  his  said  example ;  though  they  had  but  eight  men  killed 
on  boara  them  all  (except  the  Admiral.)    The  other  three  French 
men  of  war  were,  at  this  time  of  action,  about  four  miles  distant 
from   their   maimed    ship;    whereupon   the  enemy,  seeing  the 
cowardice  of  the  said  Colonel  Kirkby,  and  the  rest  of  the  English 
■hips,  in  a  squall  bore  down  upon  the  Admiral,  who  lay  close  by 
the  disabled  ship,  and,  having  got  in  their  sprit-sail-yard,  gave 
him  all  their  fire,  and,  running  between  him  and  the  disabled  ship,^ 
remanned  her,  and  took  her  in.    The  Admiral's  rigging,  being 
very  much  shattered,  was  obliged  to  lie  and  refit  till  ten  o'clock, 
and  then  continued  the  pursuit,  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  following 
in    the   greatest  disorder  imaginable;   the  Admiral  commanded 
Captain  F<^  to  stand  a-breast  of  the  enemy's  van,  and  then  to 
attack  him,  and  having  then  a  fine  steady  gale,  the  like  not  hap- 
pening during  the  whole  engagement ;  and  further  ordered  that  he 
should  send  to  all  the  Captains  to  keep  the  Une  of  battle,  and 
behave  themselves  like  Englishmen ;  and  this  message  was  sent  by 
Captain  Wade,  then  on  board  the  Bredah.     That  the  said  Colonel 
Kirkby,  on  the  receipt  of  this  message,  and  seeing  the  Admiral's 
Pesolution  \o  engage,  came  on  boaird  him,  who  then  lay  wounded 
ia  a  cradle;  and,  wiihoul  commoa vupg^cv ^  cisinf^^ 
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health,  he  (he  said  KirUby  ^pressed  these  words  foHowing :  viz. 
*That  he  wondered  that  the  Admiral  should  offer  to^ng^agethe 
French  aeain,  it  being  not  necessafy*  safe^  nor  convenient,  having 
had  six  days  trial  of  their  strenfftn ;'  and  then  magnified  that  of 
the  French,  and  lessened  that  of  the  English.  But  the  Admiral* 
being  surprised  at  his  ^>eech,  said  it  was  but  one  man^s  opinion, 
and  thsit  he  would  have  the  rest  of  the  Captains ;  and  accordingly 
ordered  the  vsignal  to  be  made  for  all  the  Captains  to  come  on 
board;  and  at  this  time  the  Admiral,  and  the  rest  oTthe  ships* 
were  lo  windward,  and  vithin  ^ot  of  the  enemy>  and  had  the 
fainest  Of^ortuaity  thftt  in  six  days  presented  to  cbace,  engage,  and 
destroy  the  enemy. 

That  the  said  Colonel  Kirkby  had  ^ideavoured  to  poison  the  rest 
of  the  Captains^  fi>rming  a  writing  under  his  own  hand,  which  wat 
cowardly  and  erroneous*  The  substance  of  which  was,  not  to 
engage  the  enemy  any  more ;  he  the  said  Colonel  Kirkby  brought 
it  to  the  Admiral,  who  reproved  him  for  it,  saying  it  would  be  the 
ruin  of  them  all.  Upon  which  be  the  said  Colonel  Kirkby  went 
away,  but  writ  anotfa^  in  the  following  words : 

Ai  a  ConsuJtaiion^  held  on  Board  her  Majtsiifi  Ship,  Brtdak,  ih4 
Tvoenty-fimrtk  ^of  Jugmtf  1702,  of  of  CarthagenOj  on'  the  main 
Conthtnt  of  America. 

'  IT  is  the  opinion  of  us  whose  names  are  under-written, 

^  1.  Of  the  great  want  of  men  in  number,  quality,  and  the  we»k* 
ness  of  tiaose  tbey  have* 

*  2.  The  general  want  of  atnmiuiition  of  most  sorts. 

*  3.  £ach  ship,  masts,  yards,  sails,  and  rigging,  being  all,  in  a 
great  measure,  disabled. 

'  4.  The  winds  are  so  amdl  and  variable,  that  the  ships  cannot 
be  governed  by  any  strength;  each  ship, 

'5.  Havipg  experienced  the  enemy  in  six  days  battle,  following 
the  squsriiDn  consisting  of  fiv«  men  of  war  and  a  fire-ship,  under 
the  command  oi  |ilonsieur  Du  Casse ;  their  equipage  consisting  in 
guns  from  sixty  to  eighty,  and  having  a  great  number  of  seamen 
and  soldiers  on  board,  for  the  service  of  Spain. 

^  For  which  reasons  above-mentioned,  we  think  it  not  fit  to  en* 
gage  the  enemy  at  this  time,  but  to  keep  them  company  this  night, 
and  observe  their  motion ;  and,  if  a  fair  opportunity  shall  happen 
of  wind  and  weather,  once  more  to  try  our  strength  with  tb«m. 

Rkhard  Kirkby,  Samuel  Vincent, 
John  Constable,  Christopher  Fogg, 
Cooper  Wade,  and  Thomas  Hud- 
son. 

That,  dumg  the  six  days  eogaranent,  he  never  eneeuraged  his 
men ;  but,  by  bis  #wn  examyle  ofdodging  behind  Ihcf  mizemmast, 
and  felling  dkywn  «jpon  the  deck  on  the  noise  of  shot,  and  de«<{i&is^ 
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Ihem  the  provisions  of  the  ship^  the  said  men  were  under  great^ 
discouragement.  That  he  amended  the  master  of  the  ship's  journal 
of  the  transactions  of  the  fight^  according  to  his  own  inclination. 

All  which  being  proved>  as  aforesaid : 

The  said  Colonel  Richard  Kirkby  denied  the  whole,  excepting  the 
pretended  written  consultation ;  which  being  shewn  to  him,  be 
owned  his  own  hand  and  name  too*  He  brought  several  of  his 
men  to  give  an  account  of  his  behaviour  during  the  fight ;  but  their 
testimonies  were  insignificant,  and  his  behaviour  to  the  court  and 
witnesses  most  unbecoming  a  gentleman.  And  being  particularly 
asked  by  the  court,  why  he  did  not  fire  at  the  enemy's  sternmost 
ship,  which  lay  point-blank  with  him,  the  twenty-first  of  August? 
He  replied,  because  they  did  not  fire  at  him,  for  that  they  had  a 
respect  for  him ;  which  words  upon  several  occasions,  during  the 
trial,  he  repeated  three  several  times. 

Whereupon  due  consideration  of  the  premises,  of  great  advan- 
tages the  English  had  in  number,  being  seven  to  four,  of  guns  one 
liundred  ana  twenty-two  more  than  the  other;  with  his  acts  and 
behaviour  as  aforesaid,  and  more  particularly  bis  ill-timed  paper  or 
eonsultation,  as  afore  recited,  which  obliged  the  Admiral,  for  the 
preservation  of  her  Majesty's  fleet,  to  give  over  the  chace  and  fight, 
to  the  irreparable  dishonour  of  the  Queen,  her  crown  and  dignity, 
and  come  to  Port-Royal,  Jamaica:  for  which  reasons  Che  court  was 
of  opinion,  that  he  fell  under  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  fourteenth,  and 
twentieth  articles  of  war ;  and  adjudged  accordingly,  that  he  should 
be  shot  to  death.  But  further  decreed,  that  the  execution  of  Colonel 
Kirkby  be  deferred,  till  her  Majesty's  pleasure  be  known  therein^ 
but  be  continued  a  close  prisoner,  till  that  time. 

Captain  John  Constable,  commander  of  the  Windsor,  was  tried 
before  the  aforesaid  court,  on  a  complaint  exhibited  by  the  Judge- 
Advocate  on  the  behalf  of  the  Queen,  for  breach  of  orders,  neglect 
of  duty,  and  other  ill  practices  committed  during  a  fight  com- 
menced the  nineteenth  of  August,  1702,  as  aforesaid.  (Refer  to 
Colonel  Kirkby's  trial.) 

The  witnesses,  sworn  on  the  behalf  of  the  Queen,  were ; 

Captains      .-----.-----2 

Lieutenants      --•-•......7 

Masters       ..-.------.-5' 

Other  bfficers   -----------g 

The  Honourable  John  Benbow,  Esq.  Admiral    -     1 


\ 
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Who  deposed,  that  the  Captiaiin  John  Constable  never  kept  his 
first, nor  second  line  of  battle,  but  acted  in  all  things,  as  Cokmel 
Kirkby  had  done.    That  the  Admiral  had  fired  two  guns  to  com- 
mand him  into  the  second  Uue  of  battle^    That  he  did  set  more 
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w\,  in  order  to  come  into  the  line  and  his  station ;  but^  upoii 
Colonel  Kirkby's  calling  to  him,  to  keep  his  line,  he  accordingly 
did.  That  the  Admiral  sent  his  Lieutenant  Landgridge  to  com- 
mand him  the  said  Constable  to  keep  his  line  of  battle,  wittiin  half 
a  cable's  len'gth  of  the  ship  before  him,  which  was  twice  verbally 
delivered.  And  that  he  signed  the  ffaper.  Consultation,  as  is  in 
Colonel  Kirkby's  trial  aforesaid ;  tending  to  the  hinderance  and 
disservice  of  her  Majesty,  &c.  and  was  drunk  during  the  fight,  &c. 

All  which  being  fully  proved,  as  aforesaid ;  the  said  Captain  John 
Constable  denied  his  breach  of  orders,  or  neglect  of  duty ;  but 
owned  the  signing  the  paper  or  consultation  prepared  by  Colonel 
Kirkby,  and  did  it  at  his  request,  and  for  that  he  had  received 
damage  in  his  masts  and  rigging  ;  and  owned  no  other  article  to  be 
true,  but  that  he  bad  signed  to:  he  called  several  witnesses  to  his 
behaviour  during  the  fight,  who  all  declared  he  kept  the  quarter- 
deck during  the  engagement,  and  encouraged  his  men  to  fight ; 
and  that  sometimes  he  gave  them  drams  of  rum ;  and  that  verbal 
message,^  delivered  by  Lieutenant  Landgridge,  was  delivered  him 
in  some  heat  and  passion,  and  was  understood  to  be,  to  keep  the 
line  within  half  a  cablets  length,  and  to  follow  Kirkby  ;  which  he 
did.  That  he  so  understood  it  himself,  and' several  of  his  men :  he 
prayed  the  mercy  of  the  court,  and  so  concluded,  &c. 

Where  upon  due  consideration  of  the  premises,  the  court  was  of 
opinion,  •  that  the  said  John  Constable,  Captain,  fell  under  the 
12th,  14th,  and  20th  articles  of  war;  and  adjudged  the  said  Cap- 
tain John  Constable  to  be  immediately  cashiered,  and.  rendered 
incapable  of  serving  her  Majesty,  and  be  imprisoned  during  her 
Majesty's  pleasure,  and  sent  home  to  England  a  prisoner  in  th^ 
first  ship,  the  Admiral  shall  think  fit;  and  be  confined  a  prisoner, 
till  then.  '  . 

Captain  Cooper  Wade,  commander  of  the  Greenwich,  was  tried  * 
before  the  aforesaid  court,  on  a  complaint  exhibited  by  the  Judge** 
Advocate,  on  the  behalf  of  the  Queen,  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, of  cowardice,  breach  of  orders,  and  neglect  of  duty, 
and  other  ill  practices ;  committed  during  a  fight,  commenced  the 
nineteenth  of  August,  1702,  as  aforesaid.  C^fer  to  that  part  of 
Colonel  Kirkby's  tryal.) 

The  witnesses  sworn  on  behalf  of  the  Queen ; 

The  Honourable  John  Benbow,  Esq.  Admiral    -     1 
Lieutenants      .•••-.....^9 

Masters       ............    3 

Inferior  officers      ....••..--S 

Witnesses- 16> 

Who  deposed,  that,  during  the  six  days  engagement,  he  never 
kept  the  line  of  battle,  fired  all  his  shot  in  vainy  not  reaching  hair 

•  October  lOthi  »a4  ISSlh. 
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way  to  the  en^n^y  ;  that  he  was  often  told  the  same  by  his  Lie«- 
tenanis  and  other  officers,  but  notwithstanding  he  commanded  them 
to  fire,  saying,  they  must  do  so,  or  the  Admiral  would  not  believe 
they  fought,  if  they  did  not  continue  the  fire.  That,  during  the 
whole  fight  the  Admiral  was  engaged  in,  the  said  Captain  Wade 
received  but  one  shot  from  the  enemy  ;  that  he  was  in  drink  the 
greatest  part  of  the  time  of  action ;  and  that  he  signed  the  paper 
or  consultation  drawn  up  by  Colonel  Kirlcby,  as  aforesaid ;  and,  in 
ill^  time  of  fights  arraigned  the  honourable  courage  and  conduct  of 
t^  Aqmira). 

All  which  being  fully  proved,  as  aforesaid : 

That  the  said  Captain  Cooper  Wade  denied  the  arraignment  of 
the  honourable  courage  and  conduct  of  the  Admiral,  during  the 
whole  fix  days  engagement,  declaring  the  bravery  and  good  ma- 
nagement of  the  Admiral  in  this  time  of  action,  and  that  no  man 
tiv?Qg  could  do  more  or  better,  for  the  honour  of  the  Queen  and 
nation.  He  called  some  persons  to  justify  his  behaviour,  who  said 
httle  in  his  favour.  He  begged  the  mercy  of  the  court,  and  so 
concluded.  Whereupon  the  court  was  of  opinion,  that  the  said 
Cooper  Wade  fell  under  the  1 1th,  12th,  14th,  and  20th  articles  of 
war ;  and  accordingly  adjudged  the  said  Cooper  Wade  to  be  shot  to 
death :  but  it  is  farther  declared  by  the  court,  that  the  execution  of 
the  said  Captain  Cooper  Wade  be  deferred,  till  her  Majesty's  plea- 
sure be  known  therein ;  but  be  continued  a  close  prisoner  till  that 
time. 

Captain  Samuel  Vincent,  commander  of  the  Falmouth^  and  Cap- 
tain Christopher  Fogg,  commander  of  the  Bredah,  were  tried  *  be- 
fore the  aforesaid  court,  on  a  complaint  exhibited  by  the  Judge- 
Advocate,  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  ill  practices  in 
the  time  of  Admiral  Benbow's  fight  with  Monsieur  Du  Casse,  as 
afuresaid,  in  signing  a  paper  called  a  consultation  and  opinion  held 
on  board  the  Bredah,  the  34th  of  August,  1702.  (Which  is  ler- 
haiim  recited  in  Colonel  Kirkby's  tryal,  io  which  I  refer.)  It  tend- 
ing to  the  great  hinderance  and  disservice  of  her  l^ajesty's  fleet 
then  in  fight :  and  the  said  paper  so  written,  being  shewed  to  each 
of  them,  they  severally  owned  their  hands  to  the  same.     But  the 

the 
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in  the  Windsor,  Captain  Cooper  Wade  in  the  Greenwich,  ^ijd  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Hudson  in  the  Pendennis,  and  left  as  a  prey  to  Mon- 
sieut^Du  Casse,  they  had  great  reason  to  believe  they  should  be 
captives  to  the  enemy.  And  the  Honourable  John  Benbow,  Esq. 
Admiral,  ko.  coming  in  court,  declared,  that  during  the  six  days 
fight  the  said  Captain  Fp^  behaved  himself  with  great  c<^i^f^e, 
bruv^i^,  and  qondi^t^  r\^e  a^  true  Engji^tfrn^,  ^nd  l(^^9t  «f  W| 
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Queen  and  country :  and  that  the  said  Captain  Samuel  Vincent 
vahantly  and  courageously  behaved  himself  during;  the  said  acticfn, 
and  desired  leave  to  come  into  the  said  Admiral^s  assistance^  theti 
engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  deserted  by  all  the  test  of  the  above- 
said  ships,  which  he  did  to  the  relief  of  the  said  Admiral,  V^hto 
otherwise  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Monsieur  t)u  Ca^ise. 

Whereupon  the  court,  being  of  opinidn,  thait  the  signingf  of  th^ 
aforesaid  paper  brought  them  under  t;he  censure  of  the  twentieth 
article  of  war,  accordingly  adjudged  Cat^tairt  Samuel  Vineent,  and 
Captain  Christopher  Fogg,  to  be  suspetided :  but  the  eteeatioB 
thereof  is  hereby  respited,  till  his  tloyal  Highness  Prince  George  rf 
Denmark,  Lord  High  Admiral  <yf£nglMd,  &o.  his  further  pUasui^ 
be  knowti  therein. 

Captain  Thomas  Hddson,  cotsimander  of  the  Pendeniiis,  d\ei 
on-  board  his  said  ship  in  the  harlKmr  of  Port-Royal,  Hi  JMkitif 
the 

At  five  o'clock  the  twelfth  day  of  October,  1702,  the  president, 
&c.  having  finished  all  the  bo^iftess  befcure  the  eourt,  dissblted  the 
same.  '^ 
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OR, 

A  aiORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  FACTION  IN  tiNQtANO. 
Nought  else  but  Treason  from  the  first  this  Land  did  foil, 

Spencer's  second  Book  of  the  Fairy  Qaeen,  Cant.  10.  Stan.  4B« 

LondoB :  printed  and  sold  by  John  Nutt,  near  Stationers'-hall,  1702.    Quarto» 

jcontaining  twenty-two  Pages. 


SINCE  it  is  certain,  that  the  g^reatness  which  France  has  acquired, 
and  the  danglers  which  the  rest  of  Europe  is  obnoxious  to,  arise 
both  from  the  sanoe  cause,  which  is  that  maxim  the  French  have  so 
firmly  observed,  viz.  to  create  and  foment  divisions  among  neigh* 
bourmg  states  and  princes;  therefore,  at  this  juncture,  a  short 
dissection  of  that  maxim  is  necessary  to  invigorate  our  resentments 
against  France,  and  to  unseal  the -eyes  of  sonie  among  us,  whose 
credulity  has  rendered  them  agents  in  their  own  destruction.  I 
shall  say  nothing  of  the  divisions  France  has  raised  in  the  empirjs^ 
in  Spain,  in  Poland,  in  Holland,  and,  indeed,  in  all  places  where  the  ' 
French  ministers  have  resided,  but  will  confine  myself  to  a  short 
Account  of  what  they  have  done  in  Inland  oiiI;«    I  d»\\!be^'Bk 
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with  the  Revolution,  when  no  nation  was  ever  more  immediately 
preserved  from  slavery,  both  in  conscience  and  estate.     We  were 
amazed  at  our  deliverance,  and  acknowledged  the  wonderful  mercy 
of  God  in  (hat  instance  of  our  gratitude,  the  crowning  his  great 
inatrument  of  our  freedom.    We  were  then  so  truly  possessed  of  the 
source  of  our  misfortunes,  we  so  plainly  saw  our  slavery  come  roll- 
ing down,  in  full  tides,  from  those  inexhaustible  springs  of  op- 
presbion,  the  ambition  and  power  of  France,  that  we  unanimously 
addressed  our  deliverer  to  direct  us  how  we  might  remove  the 
principles  of  our  fear,  and  rai^^e  up  liberty  to ' our  posterity.    The 
King  told  us  (and  we  agreed  with  him)  that,  whilst  France  pos- 
sessed the  overgrown  power  he  was  at  that  time  master  of,  the 
liberty,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  Europe,  was  in  a  very  pre- 
cariouii  condition;  and  we  could  then  see  his  strength  increased 
yearly,  his  dominions  were  daily  inlarged,  and  the  strongest  towns 
were  too  weak  to  resist  the  battery  of  bis  money.     And  the  de- 
predations of  his  neighbouring  countries  were  the  exercise  and 
reward  of  his  armies;  and  his  power  at  sea  was  grown  to  so  sur- 
prising a  height,  that  he  was  a  match  for  Holland  and  England,  in 
corij I)  notion.    That   ambitious  monarch  no  longer  disguised  his 
intt-ntions;  he  let  the  world  see,  that  he  thought  himself  strong 
enough  to  conquer  Christendom,  and  that  the  conquest  of  Chris* 
tendom  was  the  quarry  he  flew  at.     But,  though  our  dangers  were 
great  at  that  time,  yet  our  eyes  were  open,  and  we  put  on  our 
brave  old  English  principles ;  the  common  danger  not  only  united 
our  tactions,  but  the  impending  tyranny  of  France  reconciled  the 
jarring  interests  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  finished  that  confede- 
racy, which  the  intrigues  of  France,  and  our  two  former  Kings, 
had  rendered  abortive  for  so  many  years  before.     At  that  time,  our 
circumstances  were  happily  come  to  a  crisis  scarce  hoped  for  a  few 
v^eeks  before.     A  set  of  persons  sprung  up,  brave,  wise,  and  ho- 
nest; and,  though  the  cankered  tongue  of  envy  has  been  hard 
upon  them  smce,  it  is  to  the  virtue  of  those  men  that  we  owe  the 
unravelling  of  our  entangled  affairs,  and  the  hopeb  of  liberty  which 
are  yet  left.     The  late  ferment  of  the  nation  had  worked  off  part 
of  its  phlegm  ;  a  new  spirit  of  gallantry  warmed  our  youth,  and 
our  ola  men  fell  out  with  avarice  ;  Westminster-hall  was  purged, 
and  property  was  put  into  clean  hands.     The  church  was  truly  in 
the  King's  interest,  and  we  had  at  last  got  a  King,  who  had  no 
separate  interest  from  his  people. 

Thus  our  affairs  stood  when  the  confederacy  commenced.  TTie 
French  King  wisely  foresaw  his  ruin,  if  we  proceeded  as  we  began ; 
and,  knowing  it  fruitless  to  tamper  with  the  new  ministers,  he  was 
necessitated  to  play  on  his  game,  with  those  that  were  lefl  of  his 
old  pack.  He  found  our  new  measures  were  not  to  be  broke  any 
way,  but  by  our  old  divisions,  so  he  concerted  with  his  friends  here 
in  secret  to  divide  us ;  and  the  war  was  not  a  year  old,  before  the 
wretches  of  the  last  reigns  were  warm  in  the  merciful  bosom  of  the 
new  government ;  they  beg^u  \.o  Vi\%»,  ^iivd  urere  readier  to  sting. 
.^«o  ki^^  the  h»nd  tlaal  aigutd  V!he  ^cX  ^ox  ^€a  v^x^xa,  ^<i»r. 
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v«ry  men,  who  were  the  inslHiments  of  our  late  Kings,  whose 
heads  at  the  Revolution  tottered  on  their  shoulders,  now  skreened 
from  justice  by  the  act  of  indemnity,  began  to  resume  their  old 
principles,  and  wish  again  for  those  masters,  under  whose  tyranny 
they  had  indulged  thdr  luxury  and  covetousness.  But  they  found 
it  impossible  openly  to  bring  about  their  designs,  the  ability  and 
integrity  of  the  new  ministry  being  so  apparent  and  necessary  at 
that  time :  all  they  could  then  do  was  to  work  themselves  into  the 
secrets  of  the  nation,  and  discover  them  to  France.  They  pri- 
vately, at  first,  made  what  new  proselytes  they  could,  and  slily 
lamented  their  country,  insinuating,  that  it  was  oppressed  with 
taxes,  and  worn  out  with  the  ignorance  and  pride  of  its  new  go* 
vernor.  As  they  grew  stronger,  they  embarrassed  all  publick  af- 
fairs as  much  as  was  possible,  and  they  were  particularly  assiduous 
in  the  destruction  of  our  monejr ;  and,  when  they  had  drawn  on  ah 
inevitable  necessity  to  recoin  it,  they  struck  i<o  with  the  court,  and 
were  very  zealous  for  recoining,  hoping  that  so  dead  a  stop  to 
trade,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  war,  would  undoubtedly  have  broke 
the  back  of  the  present  constitution  ;  and  we  were,  as  the  French 
faction  had  foreseen,  in  the  very  agonies  of  confusion ;  our  trade, 
and  ministry,  both  civil  and  military,  were  at  a  plunge.  Our 
enemies  rejoiced,  and  our  friends  were  dejected,  at  the  loss  of  our 
current  money.  We  stared  on  one  another,  and  knew  not  what  to 
think,  when  Exchequer  bills,  which  are  now  ridiculed,  revived  our 
trade,  set  out  our  fleets,  brought  our  army  into  the  field,  and  sup- 
ported our  alliances.  The  Fi-ench  party  were  surprisled,  the  loss 
of  so  sure  a  game  made  them  desperate,  and,  from  that  time,  they 
have  resolved  the  destruction  of  him  who,  in  preserving  England,, 
disappointed  them. 

Ilie  war  continuing,  and  the  chaises  growing  heavier,  the  most 
Christian  faction  took  hold  of  the  popular  end  of  the  staff,  and 
began  to  rail  pubiickly,  at  visionary  mismanagements,  atid  corrupt 
ministers ;  and  this  step  was  the  foundation  of  the  heats  and  divi- 
sions among  us  since.  Thus,  the  T<^y  party  commenced  patriots ; 
grown  patriots  they  rail  at  all  men,  and  all  things,  that  do  not 
chime  in  with  their  interests.  They  entertain  the  King,  after  the 
fatigues  of  a  campaign,  with  vexation  all  the  winter ;  they  grow 
bolder  every  day  than  other;  and,  when  the  most  Christian  King 
found  it  necessary  to  have  a  peace,  they,  by  delaying  the  King^a 
business,  and  frustrating  his  designs,  tired  him  into  the  peace  of 
Keswick.  That  peace  was  no  sooner  concluded,  but  the  Tories  fell 
into  the  old  specious  arguments  and  artifices,  to  inflame  the  na- 
tion; mismanagements,  favourites,  corrupt  ministers,  foreigners, 
and  standing  armies ;  the  King,  to  satisfy  them,  sends  away  the 
Dutch,  and  disbands  the  army. 

They  then  demand  the  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  and  plainly 
tell  the  King,  that  he  ought  not  to  have  disposed  of  them,  and  that 
they  will  take  thetn  from  him  again.  The  best  King  takes  no 
notice  of  the  indignity  offered  him ;  but  sacrifices  his  jtist  rights 
ftnd  resentments^  to  the  ease  and  happiueift  oi  Vi\«.Y^a^^« 
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The  King  of  Spain  dying  about  this  time^  and  France,  con- 
trary to  all  faith  and  honour,  possessed  of  the  whcile  Spanish  do* 
minions,  Holland  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  Europe  expecting, 
where  slavery  would  first  settle,  the  King  dissolved  this,  and  called 
a  new  Parliament,  to  preserve  us  in  this  juncture.  But  this  late 
success  of  France  had  made  his  party  here  so  bold  and  powerful, 
that  instead  of  settling  to  the  defence  of  the  nation,  and  address- 
inf  his  Majesty  early,  to  form  alliances,  they»  to  amuse  people, 
yMtd  a  great  fleet,  which  was  a  prodigious  expenoe,  and  signified 
no  more,  than  to  impoverish  us,  France  having  (aa  tbey  wdl  knew) 
BO  designs  at  sea,,  at  that  time.  After  this,  they  fell  to  wranglnig, 
and  revived  the  story  of  Kidd,  and  struck,  at  once,  at  five  of  the 
King^s  faithtfulkst  servants,  villainously  tempting  that  unhappy 
wretch  to  save  his  own  life,  by  swearing  falsly  against  those  Lords. 
Kidd  failing  them,  they  fall  next  oo  the  treaty  of  partition,  a 
treaty  designed  to  establish  a  histing  tranquillity  to  Europe.  Here 
thfcy  impeach  the  four  Lords,  and  through  their  sides  abuse  the 
King,  in  the  most  base  and  porter-like  language ;  they  drive  on 
with  the  greatest  vehemence,  and  France  had  gained  hia  pooit,  if 
the  House  of  Lords  had  not  stood  resolved  ai^  steady,  in  the  de- 
fence of  innocence,  and  England.  Let  this  be  fer  ever  remembered 
to  tlM)  eternal  honour  of  that  illustrious  body.  Here  tl|e*faction 
was  stung  again,  and  railed  at  the  Lords,  because,  right  or  wrong, 
they  would  not  ruin  whomsoever  they  are  pleased  to  impeach  ;  and 
since,  how  industriously  has  that  party  strove  to  raiae  a  flame, 
which,  if  the  consummate  wisdom  of  his  Majesty  had  not  pre- 
vented, might  have  ended  in  the  ruin  of  England.  ASUt  this, 
they  did  notrhing  but  trifle  away  their  time,  in  invidious  and  vin- 
dictive matters,  and  empty  addresses,  till  the  King,  in  the  plainest 
manner,  laid  before  them,  and  the  whole  nation,  the  destruction, 
which  was  daily  expected  to  fall  on  the  United  Provinces.  The 
people's  eyes  beginning  to  open  at  the  last  IMch  mettiorial,  they 
perceived  they  were  betraying,  and  began  to  grow  clamaroua,  and 
some  Kentish  gentlemen,  being  at  this  time  imprisoned^  contrary 
to  all  equity,  only  for  pct«tioning  the  Pacliament,  to  take  care  of 
the  nation*  bad  very  much,  incen^  them.  The  faction,  ta  silence 
these  clamours,  and,  if  possible,  to  rc^;a«n  their  credit,  voted  ten 
thousand  men,  which  the  HoUafiders  demanded,  by  rertue  of  a 
treaty  made  with  King  Charles '  the  Second ;  but  to  shew,  hofW 
heartily  they  designed  our  ruin,  they  voted  twdve  regimeBts  ef 
fiiot  out  of  Ireland,  which  should  be  made  ten  thousand  men,  and 
that  no  other  regimenta  should  be  raised  in  their  places,  absolutely 
tying  up  the  King's  hands  firon)  the  defence  of  that  country.  Thw 
was  the  openest  avowing  their  designs,  that  I  have  met  with,  tm 
make  which  plainer,  I  must  go  back  to  a  little  after  the  peace  of 
Beswiek,  when  the  disputes  in  Parliament,  about  disbanding  the 
army,  were  at  the  highest.'  It  was  then  thought  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, jrt  consideration  of  the  papistical  and  rebellious  principle 
of  the  Imh,  that  a  body  of  tweV}e\^lma«?L\idme.\i%boQld  he  kept 
up  in  Jrejaiu^  whith  weTft  eatabVukK^  V!|[V«a  w^^mdiii^^.  >»« 
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when  Ihe  Kid^  of  Spain  was  dead,  and  the  most  Christian  King  in 
actual  possession  of  his  whole  monarchy ;  when  all  mankind  agreed, 
a  war  was  miaroidable,  nnless  France  receded  from  those  measMireSy^ 
he  had  taken,  which  none  ever  thought  he  would,  without  force; 
then  I  say,  to  strip  Ireland  of  its  ^uard,  and  leave  it  naked  and 
defenceless,  is  to  me  the  plainest  owning  their  intentions  in  nature. 
Were  I  in  the  French  interests^  and  had  been  reproached  by  Mr. 
Poussin,  for  want  of  vigour,  in  consideration  of  the  numerous 
Lewis  d'Ors  received,  I  would  justify  myself  thus:  '  Good  God, 
'  Mr.  Poussin,  what  would  yon  have  us  do  ?  Have,  we  not,  from 

*  the  King's  first  coming  to  this  time,  delayed  all  things,  that  were 
^  for  the  interest  of  £nglai»d  ?  What  have  we  not  done,  that  could 

<  fend  to  ycpur  service  ?  Or  what  have  we  done;  that  the  King  re» 

*  commended  to  us,  at  the  opening  of  last  sessions  ?  Have  we  not 
'  used  the  vilest  means  by  Kidd,  to  take  off  five  of  your  irrecon* 

*  cileable  enemies?  And  when  that  would  not  answer  our  ends,  did 
'  we  not  impeach  three  of  the  chief  of  them  ?  Did  we  not  fall  into 

*  the  greatest  heats,  and  grosly  abuse  the  House  of  Lords,  only  for 

*  remembering  us,  to  bring  thie  impeached  Lords  to  their  trials  ? 
« And  have  not  oor  whole  faction  fallen  on  my  Lord  Haversham, 
'  notwithstanding  one  of  our  managers  was  the  aggressor  ?  Pray,  tell 

<  me,  what  have  wte  done,  without  your  advice,  before  the  Kentish 
'  petition,  and  the  legion  letter  ?  And  when  yourself  acknowledged, 
^  tiMre  was  an  unavoidable  necesoity  of  sending  those  forces  to 
'  Holland :  j)id  we  not  surprise  even  you,  by  leaving  Ireland  open  to 
'  whatever  designs  his  most  Christian  Majesty  might  have  on  it } 
'  And  after  all,  have  we  not  cajoled  the  King  and  country,  to  con* 

*  tinue  us  another  sessions  ?  Come,  come,  Mr.  Poussin,  have  pa* 
^  tience,  and  assure  your  great  master,  that  we  will  deliver  Eng- 

*  land^  dispirited  and  defenceless,  into  the  arms  of  his  mercy,'  I 
cannot  see  what  Monsieur  Poussin  could  have  said  to  me,  and  I  am 
sure  I  must  have  silenced  him,  if  there  is  any  verity  in  this  old 
proverb,  *  Truth  will  prevail/ 

Thus,  have  we  seen  our  best  friends  oppressed,  by  the  vilkiny  of 
our  worst  enemies ;  this  is  the  end  of  the  blood  and  treasure,  which 
have  been  spent,  to  settle  us  on  sf  firm  basis  of  liberty.  After  a 
short  period  of  twelve  years,  we  are  almost  in  the  same  hands  that 
brought  us  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  so  lately. 

The  King,  a  little  after  his  return  from  Holland,  dissolved  the  laai 
Parliament,  as  he  was  addressed  to  do,  by  his  people ;  with  what 
confusion  to  his  enemies,  their  violent  ^flexions  on  his  person  were 
a  sufficient  evidence.  They  were,  for  a  time,  distracted  with  anger 
and  envy,  and,  when  they  began  to  cool,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
consider  of  their  safi^ties,  and  of  ways  and  means  to  support  their 
detestable  faction ;  in  order  to  which,  their  council  was  often  called, 
and  (whether  it  were  fear,  or  the  Devil,  that  sharpened  their  in- 
ventions) they  resolved  upon  a  most  villainous  expedient,  which 
was  this.  They  declared  in  all  places,  that  whatever  opposition,  they 
had  made  to  the  court,  was  in  order  to  preserve  the  church ;  to 
confirm  lius>  I  appeal  to  aH  the  coantm  aLtt4\wta^^%Nsv'to.56»s^ 
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a  those  members,  who  were  charged  with  delaying  the  Ring's  busi- 
ness, did  not  use  almost  the  same  argument  to  their  electors.  The 
sum  of  which  was,  that  they  were  ill  used,  and  reproached  for  no- 
thing in  the  World,  but  their  desire  to  save  the  nation's  money,  and 
their  unshaken  sincerity  to  the  church,  in  opposition  to  those  who 
would  destroy  her,  the  Whigs. 

Thus,  the  continual  efibrtsof  the  French  faction  is  to  divide  as; 
and  it  is  our  misfortune  to  be  the  easiliest  divided  of  any  people  in 
nature,  one  artifice  of  France  having  been  sufficient  to  do  it,  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  century,  llie  old  Cavalier  and  Roundhead,  the 
latter  Wh  g  and  Tory,  and  the  immediate  church-party  and  whig- 
party,  are  all  the  same ;  France  sometimes  new  christens  our  fac- 
tions, and  we,  an  unthinking  generation,  let  a  little  jargon  divide, 
distract,  and  ruin  us. 

But  the  partisans  of  France  have  been  lately  more  assiduous  than 
ordinary  to  poison  our  ear ;  they  buz  the  disaffected  nobility,  and 
great  'factions,  or  foolish  commoners,  with  being  shut  out  from  all 
profits  and  share  in  the  government ;  their  great  parts  and  capa- 
cities for  the  ministry  are  cried  up  ;  neither  do  they  forget  to  tell 
them  of  the  injustice  and  dishonour  they  receive  by  being  left  at 
the  tail  of  affairs,  whilst  a  few  unworthy  flatterers  go  away  with  all 
the  honours  and  advantages.     The  commonalty  are  possessed  with 
new  hardships,  taxes,  misapplication  of  their  money,  evil  coun- 
sellors, &c.  and  the  -church  with  retrenchments  on  their  honours 
and  privileges,  and  designs  of  totally  subverting*  or  at  least  new 
modelling  their  authority  and  jurisdiction.   They  are  continually 
remembered  of  what  their  fathers  suffered  from  Cromwell ;  from 
whence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  Whigs  will  play  the  same  game. 
Apd  it  is  these  arguments  which  have  drawn  the  ignorant  and  un- 
thinking, or  the  designing,  part  of  the  clergy  into  their  interests. 
Now,  that  I  may  not  seem  to  reflect  on  churchmen  without  reason, 
I  will  give  a  particular  instance,  that  some  of  them  were  mis- 
taken,  at  the  electing  knights  of  the  shire  for  a  neighbouring 
county.    Five  gentlemen  stood  candidates,  four  of  them  undenia- 
bly in  the  King's  interests,  but  the  other  was  said  to  be  absolutely 
against  him  :  yet  there  was  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  a  convocation 
man  too,  who,  besides  all  the  votes  among  the  clergy  that  he  could 
influence*    gave    the  gentleman,    who  was  reproached  for  being 
against  the  King,  his  single  vote,  which,  I  think,  was  neither  the 
wise^  nor  well  bred  part  of  the  churchman.    But  it  would  be  an 
unhandsome  part  to  reflect  on  the  gentlemen  who  sent  him  to  the 
convocation,  because  he  has  done  this ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  those 
gentlemen  will  shew  their  resentment  of  this  action  of  his,  by 
Sending  a  new  representative  to  the  next  convocation. 

I  will  not  aggravate  this  matter  by  heaping  iip  more  instances  of 

the  like  nature,  because  the  mistakes  or  credulity  of  sojne  few  of 

the  divines  ought  not  to  bring  a  reflexion  on  the  honest  men  of 

that  profession :   neither  must  we  think  the  whole  body  of  the 

clergy  in  the  St.  Germain  mtete*t,  )tt^caxx^  'wt  bswe  seen  some  of 

t&e/r  icoat  so  ;^alou8  ip.  ih^T  st^mce  to  \i;»vV\]^\a^\i  \^xi^t^^  ^s^ 
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teemed  in  the  French  faction.     On  the  contrary,  the  virtue  and 
steadiness  of  the  church  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  at  the  Revolution, 
should,  in  justice,  cover  the  failings  of  her  weak  members.   But 
France  is  under  a  necessity  of  using  all  its  arts  at  this  juncture  to 
divide  us ;  it  is  the  last  card  be  has  to  play ;  and  if  England  has 
virtue  enough  to  be  united,  and  countermine  his  emissaries,  that 
aspiring  monarch  must  be  humbled  ;  his  chief  hopes  of  universal 
monarchy  are  built  on  our  divisions ;  it  is  this  he  applies  his  utmost 
ability  to  procure;  it  is  for  this,  as  much  as  any  thing,  that  he 
sighs  for  the  arrival  of  his  plate  fleet.     It  was  our  divisions  that 
founded  the  greatness  of  his  monarchy,  and  nothing  else  can  finish 
the  super-structure.   To  curb  the  genius  of  Great  Britain  was  ever 
the  load'Star  of  the  French  ministry.     That  great  Cardinal  Rich- 
lieu,  who  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  French  greatness,  improved  all 
opportunities  to  divide  us.    1  question  not  but  he  was  the  fomenter 
of  our  civil  wars,  and  Charles  the  First's  head  paid  for  his  designs 
on  the  Isle  of  Rhee.    The  French  always  apprehending  our  agree- 
ment as  a  sure  presage  of  misfortune  to  them  ;  when  we  were 'but 
a  little  reconciled  in  the  person  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  they  bought 
our  friendship  with  the  most  base  and  unworthy  action,  the  ba- 
nishing and  exposing  two  miserable  princes,  who  had  taken  sanc- 
tuary in  that  court.     Mazarine  and  his  succeeding  ministers  have 
still  kept  up  to  this  darling  maxim  of  division,  and,  from  the  Re- 
storation to  the  Revolution,  they  have  n^aintained  a  brave  and 
towering  faction  ;  the  two  Kings,  and  their  courts,  were  the  par- 
ties of  France,  in  opposition  to  the  people  of  England.     France- 
was  at  a  miserable  plunge,  at  the  coming  of  King  William ;  he 
was  obliged  intirely  to  ^ift  his  sails,  and,  since  he  could  no  longer 
have  our  Kings  his  pensioners,    he    submitted  to  more  inferior 
agents,  and  fell  into  those  measures  before  mentioned.  But  money 
being  an  excellent  promoter  of  division,  and  France  haying  ever 
found  it  the  most  unerring  persuasive,  both  with  worldly  men,  and 
men  of  revelation  too,  begins  already  to  fear  the  failure  of  this 
almost  irresistible  rhetorick.     It  will  be  impossible  to  spin  out  his 
wars,  without  an  annual  return  from  the  West  Indies*;  the  short 
remora's  of  that  fleet  have  already  thrown  him  on  his  extremest 
measures  of  oppression,  the  capitation  tax,  and  raising  the  value 
of  his  money.    He  foresees  every  year's  increasing  difficulties,  and 
bow  impossible  it  will  be  to  stem  them,  without  the  Spanish  money; 
and  nothing  can  retard  the  return  of  the  galleons,  at  any  time, 
but  the  English  fleet.     Wherefore,  an  expedient  must  be  found  to 
make  that  fleet  always  necessary  at  home ;  in  order  thereto,  his 
friends  already  begin  to  rail  at  any  proposal  for  increasing  the 
army.    They  argue    in    all  places,   that  an  army,  if  the  King 
pleases,  may  inslave  the  nation  ;  that  the  Emperor  may  raise  and 
maintain  men  much  easier  and  cheaper  than  we  can,  and  they  are 
very  willing  to  give  the  King  what  money  he  pleases,  to  support 
the  Emperor.    This  is  a  smart  and  well  concerted  matter;  the 
complimenting  the  King  with  designs  of  tyranny  is  the  least  part 
of  it.  This  is  closer  laid,  ismd  if  FTa|M:ecwwiol\^V'^'Ki^^»*^5^ 
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peace   (which  he  will  accept  on  almost  any  terms)  his  next  hest 
will  be  to  keep  ns  without  an  armj :  without  an  army  our  fleet 
must  stay  to  protect  us,  or  we  shall  be  left  open  and  defenceless  to 
French  invasions.     I  foresee,  the  friends  of  France  will  expose  this, 
as  a  chimerical  notion ;    bat  let  honest  men  take  care  of  beings 
too  credulous;  let  them  consider  the  great  number  of  flat-bot- 
tomed  barques,  which,  for  several  years,  have  lain  in  the  ports  of 
France,  that  are  near  England;  and,  allowing  we  had  more  men  of 
war  than  the  French   might  have  for  their  convoy,  yet  the  same 
wind,  which  brings  them,  may  keep  us  in  our  harbours;  and,  if 
the  French  c^n  land  twenty-thousand  men,  we  calmot oppose  tfaem 
afterwards.    What  shall  hinder  them  from  ruining   all  our  docki^ 
and   burning  our  naval   magazines  ?     Let  any  body  tell  me,  What 
shall  stop  their  marching  to  London,  ravaging  the  country,  all  the 
way  they  march,  and  plundering  and  burning  the  city  f  I  cm  name 
a  shrill  f^peech-maker,  with  a  vinegar  satyr,  that  will  ridicoie  all 
I  have  said,  and,   probably,   some  such  way  as  this :     '  What   a 
mighty  concern   is   this  poor  man  in^  a  disbanded'officer,  I  will 
warrant  him,  both  by  his  arguments  and  reasonings  ?     Let  mre  see/ 
says  he  (fleeringly)  '  first,  the  French  are  to  land  twenty-thousand 
men ;  very  well,  he  makes  no  more  of  transporting  tbem,  than  so 
many  oysters.    Then  they  are  to  come  to  town,  1  suppose,  like  th^ 
rehearsal  army,  ih  disguise,  nothing  is  to  be  known  of  theih,  till  we . 
bear  our  wives  and  daughters  squeak.     Lord,  how  will  oor  poor 
old  ladies  do  to  bear  ravishment !  and  our  bankers  will  be  so  con- 
founded, at  the  loss  of  their  money,  that  they  will  not  have  impu- 
dence enough  left  to  depire  God  to  save  them ;  then  all  our  men, 
from  Dover  to  Windsor,  may  be  engaged   at  nine-pins,  and  want 
leisure  to  oppose  the  French.     I  vow,  1  think  we  had  best  raise  an 
army,  and  inslave  ourselves,  to  prevent  this ;  but  then  i  desire  to 
add  one  thing  more,  which  is  this.  That  there  may  be  an  act  made 
ibr  erecting  a  competeilt  number  of  stone  pillars  rouind  every 
house  in  England,  to  prevent  the  sky  from  hurting  us,  if  it  should 
happen  to  fail ;  for  I  am  of  the  man  s  mind,  that  we  ought  to  pro- 
vide against  all  dangers ;'  ^o,  putting  on  his  particular  sneer,  sets  a 
whole  coffee-house  into  a  tee-hee. 

/  For  that  Gentleman's  sake,  I  shall  farther  tell  yon,  that  the  King 
of  France  has  a  much  superior  number,  than  what  I  speak  of,  lies 
always  on  (or  within  a  day's  march  of)  the  coasts  of  France  and 
Flanders,  and  he  may,  when  he  pleases,  in  two  days  time,  imbarque 
that  number  of  pickt  men,  and  a  fair  wind,  in  twelve  hours,  may 
land  them  in  England.     Now»  if  we  had  an  account  of  their  designs 
brought  by  the  messenger,  that  carries  the  orders  to  the  French 
general,  who  commands  the  descent,  it  would  be  a  day,  at  least,  af- 
ter that  general  had  received  his  orders*  before  the  account  could 
come  to  the  Secretary's  office;  and  suppose  a  council* immediately 
called,  and  orders  given  for  three-thousand  men  to  march  next 
morning,  and  they  do  march  accordingly,  it  would  be  three  days 
Ji!iore  befyre  they  could  reach  line  nt^TesX  co^«X&  <A  K^utyor  Susser, 
andmaTth  twenty  rnUea  ^  in^^  too,  uyi  w^f^Miiit^^mVi^^ 
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all  the  country.  But  I  trifle.  Did  ever  any  foreig^ners  attempt  to 
land  in  England,  and  did  not,  from  the  time  of  Julius  Cffisar,  to  the 
Revolution?  As  for  that  notion,  that  our  mob  would  tear  twenty- 
thousand  French  to  pieces,  all  men,  that  know  any  thing  of 
soldiery,  laugh  at  it,  as  a  ridiculous  story ;  a  regrular  army,  of  that 
strength,  if  not  to  be  opposed  by  the  confusion  of  a  multitude,  be 
they  never  so  brave.  I  know  some  gentlt-men,  who  pretend  to  be 
very  fond  of  beating  French  armies  with  spits  and  fowling-pieces, 
that  would  be  almost  as  easily  persuaded  to  be  hanged  as  to  head 
such  an  army  against  the  French.  I  do  not  pretend,  that  they  can 
absolutely  inslave  us  with  so  small  a  number  as  twenty-thousand 
(though  it  might  be  some  difficulty  to  get  them  out,  when  their 
fri^ncis  had  joined  them)  but  I  do  maintain,  that  their  ruining  our 
harbours,  and  city,  ^ould  be  practicable ;  and  what  a  step  to  Ha  very 
that  would  he,  let  any  man  judge.  Another  instance,  worth  our 
consideration,  is,  that  an  army,  which  will  defend  England,  is  also 
capable  of  offending  France.  If  we  are  sti^ng  enbiTgh,  in  shipping, 
to  cover  a  deaeent  on  any  part  of  his  coast,  ten-thousand  men,  in- 
camped  near  Dover  or  Deal,  or  any  where  in  Kent,  or  Sussex,  near 
the  sea,  will  oblige  France  to  keep  forty-thousand  of  his  best  troops, 
to  secure  his  own  country. 

What  a  vast  charge  was  be  at,  in  intrtoching  and  fortifying  his 
coast  last  war,  when  General  Talmash,  with  less  than  seven-thousand 
men,  alarmed  his  countries,  bordering  on  the  sea,  frbni  Dunkirk  to 
Brest  ?  And  though,  as  we  are  told,  the  design  of  landing  at  Brest 
was  known  to  France,  yet  he  would  not  trust  any  part  of  his  coasts 
defenceless.  What  a  hurry  was  there !  what  raising  his  militia, 
and  forming  a  flying-camp  !  all  his  ports  were  strongly  garisoned, 
and  he  had  fifteen-thousand  men  intrenched  at  Camaret-Bay,  "^ 
Thus,  at  least,  fifty-thousand  of  his  best  troops,  besides  the  militia, 
were  diverted  l>y  a  lieutenant-general,  and  seven-thousand  meii. 
But,  if  we  have  no  army  to  molest  France,  I  see  no  reasons  to  induce 
bim  to  keep  above  ten-thousand  men  in  that  part  of  his  country; 
which,  with  his  militia,  will  be  security  enough  for  the^orts  there, 
and  he  may  dispose  of  the  remainder  of  the  forty-thousand,  which 
we  might  divert,  into  the  Empire,  into  Italy,  or  where  else  he  pleases. 
And  it  may  happen,  that,  when  we  are  destitute  of  an  army,  those 
numerical  inen,  finding  their  own  ports  in  no  danger,  may  come, 
and  garison  ours  for  us.  Thus,  I  think,  it  is  plain,  that  we  must 
have  an  army,  or  keep  our  fleet  at  home ;  and,  if  the  Gallican 
engines  can  bring  that  about,  the  galleons  may  come  yearly  for 
the  reward  of  th«ir  services,  and  the  support  of  the  French, 
tyraiiay. 

Now  r  may  possibly  be  attacked  by  some  graver  person  cf  the 
faction,  who  will  say,''  Is  not  this  pamphlet-man  very  abusive  on 
gentlemen,  who  have  contributed  so  much,  and  heartily,  to  save  the 
nation  h  And  then  he  gives  yoii  a  formal  list  of  ail  the  good  actions 
of  the  last  parliament,  which  he  calls  theirs/  Part  of  this  may  be 
true  too,  whioh  is  so  much  the  wors^  ;  for  it  is  these  plausible  sto- 
riasUiod  us«    The  Freaok  party  do,  and  mVL  \c\Txv»VCbL  ^^Nx^fe 
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patriots,  in  all,  but  raising  an  army,  and  loving  the  impeachedlorcTir* 
Let  those  two  things  a)one,  and  they  will  come  in  with  you ;  liiey 
will  seem  as  vigorous  as  any ;   they  will  address  as  often  as  yoa 
please ;  they  will  pretend  to  pay  the  national  debts ;    they  will  purt 
with  their  privileged ;  they  will  desire  the  king  to  make  alliances; 
they  will  declare  the  Electress  next  heir  to  the  three  crowns  ;  or, 
if  their  minds  are  altered,  and  you  are  willing  to  relinquish  her 
highness,  and  chuse  the  Czar,   the  Sophy,  the  Sultan,  or  Prester 
John,  with  all  their  hearts;  they  will  oblige  you  in  any  thing 
but  an  army.'    An  army !    No,  no,  my  masters ;  an  army  might 
effect  the  aforementioned  matters  in  good  earnest.     Do  you  think 
they  will  save  the  nation  ?  That  is  what  those  rogues,  the  Earl  of  0. 
the  Lord  S.  the  Lord  H*  and  the  Whigs,  would  do,  if  they  could 
but  discover  how.    Now  let  us  see  into  what  circumstances  this  one 
policy  of  France  has  reduced  us,  and,  if  possible,  to  find  a  means 
to  disengage  ourselves.   It  is  to  our  divisions  that  we  owe  the  peace 
of  Reswick,  not  to  mention  any  thing  before;  it  was  division 
exposed  us  naked,  impeached  our  friends,  and  left  unpaid  the  debts 
of  the  nation  ;  it  was  that  maxim,  improved  to  the  height  in  Eng- 
land, which  made  France  himself  break  the  treaty  of  partition ;  it 
made  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  Pi;ince  Vaudemont,  declare  for 
France ;  it  brought  Cologne,  Bavaria,  and  Portugal,   into  his  alli- 
ance, and  it  set  up  all  the  neutralities  in  Italy,  and  in  the  empire. 
Division  has  set  us  on  the  edge  of  destruction,  and  we  must  exert 
our  utmost  vertue  to  recover  ourselves ;  we  must  shake  off  the  le- 
thargy which  has  seized  us,  and  we  must  resolve  to  sacrifice  mu- 
tual injuries  to  the  common  safety  of  ourselves  in  particular,  and  of 
Europe  in  general.  Providence  has  pointed  out  means  for  rejoining 
and  recovering  our  former  grandeur,  a  chain  of  blessings  is  let  down 
to  us,  to  which  we  may  add  the  link  of  our  own  security.    The  late 
King's  death  has  given  a  fair  opportunity  to  drop  the  invidious 
name  of  Jacobite ;  many,  who  thought  themselves  tied  by  oaths, 
or  personal  obligations,  to  that  unfortunate  prince,  are,  by  his  death, 
.  at  liberty,  and  they  must  have  some  respect  for  a  government,  which 
has  used  them  moderately,  though  known  enemies  to  it.     But  if 
any  are  so  stupid,  or  inveterate,  to  persist  in  the  interests  of  a  sup- 
posed part  of  his  family,  which  the  nation  has  renounced,  they 
ought  to  be  treated  as  monsters  of  ingratitude,  and  traitors  to  their 
king  and  country. 

The  division  between  our  greatest  merchants  is  reconciled,  by 
the  marriage  of  the  two  East-India  companies ;  and  our  unfortu- 
nate heats,  in  the  last  parliament,  have  no  reason  to  be  revive<]t 
since  we  have  a  new  one ;  we  have  a  true  noble  House  of  Lords, 
and,  at  the  head  of  all  these,  we  have  a  brave  and  wise  King.  These 
are  great  steps  to  the  reconciling  of  England,  and  we  have  the 
most  compendious  and  generous  way  to  do  this,  which  is  mutually 
and  sincerely  to  sink  at  once  all  iqjuries.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
shall  we  meet  friends,  and  then  we  shall  abolish  all  the  damned 
names  and  distinctions  of  parties,  and  factions,  in  this  great  and 
glorious  one,  a  party  for  the  Vio\jesSL«xi\.  t^Vv^Qxi  vci  ^Vl  \tA  branches 
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and  for  the  liberty  pf  Europe.    Now,  and  only  now,  is  the  time  for 
this  great  agreement^,  which  will,  and  nothing  else  can,  effectually 
reduce  this  exorbitant  power  of  France.   It  is  in  our  hands  to  repel 
that  voracious  monarchy  into  its  ancient  boundaries ;  and  we  have 
the  good  fortune  to  be  sure  of  our  allies^  from  those  undeniable  prin- 
ciples, their  interests  ;  the  Emperor  firm,  in  the  vindication  of  his 
honour,  and  the  rights  of  his  family ;  the  States-General  resolved 
to  have  a  barrier  to  their  commonwealth  (and  I  contemplate  their 
beating  down  the  fort,  near  Sas  van  Ghent,  was  more  to  convince 
our  PadiaiKibnt^  of  the  steadiness  of  their  resolution,  than  to  insult 
the  French);  the  King  of  Prussia  will,  to  the  utmost,  oppose  thait  Bou* 
tefeu,  amongst  the  states  and  princes,  that  have  scrupled  to  own 
him  as  king ;  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  the  Duke  of  Zell,  and  the 
Elector  Palatine,  have  those  notorious  reasons  to  be  stifly  against 
France,  that  I  tbink  it  superfluous  to  name  them.  On  the  other  side, 
the  disadvantages  the  French  have  met  with  in  Italy,  and  the  charges 
,  of  the  war,  are  so  excessively  great,  that,  thougb  the  most  Chris- 
tian court  assumes  their  grandest  airs,  it  lies  heavy  at  their  hearts, 
they  find  themselves  surrounded  with  necessities  at  the  beginning  of 
a  war  i  their  constitution  is  languishing,  and  nothing,  but  the  cor- 
dial of  money,  can  revive  it;  each  new  dose  mus^  be  increased, 
and,  if  the  cordial  is  never  so  little  abated,  the  crazy  carcase  of 
the  absolute  French  Monarch  must  give  up  the  ghost    Whereas 
our  allies  have   had  success  beyond  expectation,   and  they  are 
invigorated  with  the  hopes,  that  England  will  fall,  with  its  whole, 
weight,   into  the    scales  against  France.      The  neutral  princes 
and  states  are  waiting  to  see  what  we  shall  do.    And  if  the  terror 
of  our  fleet  was  sa  great  in  a  perfect  peace,   what  new  mea« 
aures  must  an  avowed  war  influence  Portugal  to  take  ?  .That  proud 
King  Lewis,  who  formerly  declared,  he  warred  on  Holland  for  his 
glory,  and  made  that  the  base  excuse  for  his  barbarous  invasion  of 
the  United  I^vinces,  is  now  reduced  to  those  necessities,  that  he  is' 
forced  to  stifle  his  anger  and  resentments  against  the  Dutch.     Is  it 
not  extraordinary  to  see  that  haughty  and  ambitious  prince,  whose 
long  reign  has  been  a  continual  distraction  to  his  neighbours^  whose 
pride  and  malice  sacrificed  whoever  dar^  to  oppose  him,  that  he 
could  by  private  villainy,  or  open  force,  come  at,  on  a  sudden,  grow 
the  humblest  creature,  and  the  best-natured  soul  in  the  world  ^ 
He  thinks  the  beating  down  his  fort,  and  insulting  his  incroach- 
ments,  are  not  sufficient  reasons  to  break  with  his  good  friends 
the  States-General.  He,  quiet  prince,  is  willinger  to  enter  into  nego« 
tiations  to  preserve  the  peace,  than  to  take  those  just  revenges,  which 
the  goodness  of  his  cause  and  the  bravery  of  his  troops  would  give 
him.  But  he  was  of  another  mind,  the  beginning  of  last  spring,  when 
he  seized  the  towns  in  Flanders,  which  were  mortgaged  to  the  Hol- 
landers, and,  instead  of  paying  the  debt,  confined  their  troops,  and 
kept  them  prisoners  during  pleasure.  When  his  army  hovered  near 
their  frontiers,  and  built  forts  under  the  cannon  of  their  town;  he 
knew  they  were  then  weak,  and  dared  not  oppose  him ;  he  then  ap- 
prehended none  of  those  cross  accidents  in  Ital|[»whlcAv\^aK«^\Bk^T- 
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tified  bim  since ;  he  seems  now  quiet  and  humUe  minded,  and  trotli 
I  believe  bim : 

Pauper  xideri  Cirma  vuli,  Sf  est  pauper. 

He  is  certainly  humbled  at  present,  and  must  be  so  for  ever,  if  we 
do  not  give  him  opportunities  to  forget  bis  bumiUty,  and  resume  his 
ambition.  This  seeming  moderation  of  bia  has  giyen  bis  friends  a 
dainty  occasion  to  declare  against  war.  What,  break  with  a  king, 
who  puts  up  the  greatest  insults,  rather  than  break  the  peaee  ?  A  king 
that  has  no  inclination  for  war^  and  would  rather  grant  any  terms^ 
than  disturb  the  world,  and  himself,  the  few  days  be  has  to  live  ? 
This  is  a  specious  pretence,  but  the  truth  is,  France  'is  brought 
to  his  last  efforts,  and  cannot  support  the  additional  weight  of 
Spain,  two  years  longeiv  if  we  fall  upon  him.  But  if  we  can  be  so 
imr  imposed  on,  as  to  let  bim  get  a  peace  for  but  three  years, 
France  will  then  be  able  once  more  to  make  war  for  his  glorjr. 

As  we  have  these  great  advantages,  so  let  us  set  against  them 
oor  Tisibk  disadvantages.  For  though  France  has  aqueeaed  the  last 
drops  into  bis  exchequer,  yet  with  tlttt  money  which  be  has  barba- 
rously wrung  from  bis  poor  slaves,,  he  is  finishing  our  ruin.  It  is 
that  money  has  carried  bis  troops  into  the  Electorate  of  Cologne, 
and  has  opened  bim  a  way  into  the  bowels  of  tibe  Empire.  It 
is  that  money  wbidi  carries  the  recruit  of  twenty-thousand  men, 
with  an  additional  strength  of  twenty-thousand  fresh  max  more 
into  Italy.  It  is  that  by  which  he  hopes  to  discover  the  measures 
of  bis  enemies  this  winter,  and  the  designed  operations  of  the 
next  campaign.  Wherefore  if  we  do  not  now  oppose  him  with  oor 
utmost  strength,  but  fall  into  divisions  and  deUjrs,  the  heart  of  the 
confederacy  will  be  dead,  the  Emperor  must  take  what  equivalcot 
France  will  give  him,  the  glory  of  the  last  campaign  in  Italy  wfll 
pass  as  a  dream,  the  unparall^ed  preparations  the  Putch  have  made 
in  defence  of  our  commrni  liberty  must  come  to  nothing,  aid!  those 
lurave  states  must  compound  and  cwxnt  under  France^  as  a  manlivie 
province  of  their  new  empire. 

Thua  in  all  human  appearances  the  &te  of  Europe  de^wida  ob  ' 
the  KsuHs  of  this  parliament.  If  tbi^  are  umited,  we  are  ^ee :  But 
should  they  be  so  unhappy  as  to  be  wheedled  into  a  pea«e,  ov  resobre 
but  on  a  defensive  ww,  both  whkb  God  ibrefend,  I  can  than  tiiink 
of  nothing  bettor  far  the  interest  of  poor  England^  than  by  an  early 
submission  to  gain  the  best  terms  we  can,  and  get  as  easy  a  daverj 
ai  is  possible  from  our  new  master  Lewis  the  dieat. 
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POLITICAL  REMARKS 

ONTHB 

LIFE  AND  REIGN  OF  KING  WILLIAM  IIL 

FIRST, 

From  his  Birth  to  the  Abdication  of  King  James  IL 

SECONDLY, 

From  his  Accession  to  the  Crown  of  England  to  his  Death, 


First^T^HOUGH  fortune  might  seem  a  step-mother  to  this  prince^  by 
JL  deprinag  him  of  a  father^  before  scarce  a  human  soul  had 
been  breathed  into  the  infant,  yet  she  abundantly  made  amends  for 
that  unkindness,  by  the  prudence  and  indulgency  of  his  mother, 
eldest  daughter  of  King  Charles  the  Firsts  who,  by  means  of  the  blood 
from  whence  she  sprung,  not  only  conveyed  to  him  a  prospect  of  at* 
taining  to  three  kingdoms,  but  also,  by  the  care  she  took  of  his 
education,  she  formed  his  soul  worthy  of  the  crowns  he  was  destined 
by  Providence  to  wear. 

We  read  a  story  of  Sempronius,  that  he  caught  two  snakes  in- 
gendering,  and  that,  being  surprised  at  the  novelty,  he  consulted  the 
oracle  what  the  unlucky  omen  meant:  The  priests  returned  an 
answer,  '  That  either  himself  or  his  wife  must  die ;  and  that  it  was 
at  his  election,  whether  he  would  submit  to  death  himself,  or  doom 
the  partner  of  his  bed  to  that  misfortune :  That,  upon  his  killing 
the  male  snake,  it  was  his  turn  to  die;  and  that,  upon  the  death  of 
the  female,  his  wife  must  undergo  the  same  destiny/  This  gene- 
roqs  Roman,  unterrified  with  the  apprehensions  of  another  world, 
caused  the  snake  to  die,  whose  fate  was  twisted  with  his,  confiding 
in  the  known  piety  and  prudence  of  his  lady,  and  believing  her 
life  more  necessary  to  the  common  good  of  his  family  than  his  own. 
The  oracle  and  his  uxurious  confidence  were  just ;  he  died  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  the  first,  and  his  family,  by  the  conduct 
of  his  widow,  found  themselves  little  prejudiced  in  the  loss  of  so  emi- 
nent an  example  of  tenderness. 

I  shall  not  insist  upon  the  truth  of  this  story,  we  have  some  good 
authors  to  vouch  it ;  but  certainly,  if  the  Prince  of  Orange,  father 
to  the  late  King  William,  had  been  permitted  such  an  unhappy 
ohoice,  he  might,  without  a  blemish  to  his  chara<^r,  have  followed 
the  steps  of  that  illustrious  Roman,  and  spared'  his  lady,  whose 
wisdom,  courage,  and  civility  laid  the  first  foundation  of  that  gran* 
deur,  which  her  warlike  son,  in  succeeding  ioges,  attained  to. 

The  States  of  the  Seven  Provinces  stood  lus  godfathers ;  nor  did 
▼oil.  X.  Nn 
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his  mother,  though  so  nearly  allied  to  the  crown  of  England,  think 
it  beneath  her  quality  to  implore  the  protection  of  persons  meanly 
bom,  in  comparison  of  her  illastrious  ofispring,  nor  were  the  me- 
thods she  undertook  unagreeable  to  sound  policy.  The  princely 
widow  understood  her  interest  very  well,  and  the  godson  of  those 
High  and  Mighty  Potentates  received,  both  in  his  own  person,  and 
in  the  respect  was  paid  his  mother,  the  greatest  arguments  of  their 
sincere  friendship  and  esteem.  ^ 

No  biasing  star  preceded  his  birth,  and,  with  its  prophetick 
beams,  presaged  his  future  grandeur.  The  Dutch  astrologers 
could  not  see  so  clearly  as  tbe  English,  who  affirmed,  that  a  star  of 
such  a  nature  was  seen  just  before  the  nativity  of  King  Charles  the 
Second.  In  this  his  conntry-men  acted  unhandsomely,  in  de- 
priving his  birth  of  so  glorious  and  remarkable  an  accident. 

And  it  must  be  acknowledged,  as  more  reasonable  in  itself,  if 
those  celestial  luminaries  attend  our  actions  here  below,  that  the 
brightest  of  them  should  rather  have  waited  on  the  nativity 
of  King  William,  who  restored  the  glory  of  the  English,  than 
upon  King  Charles  the  Second,  who,  by  the  supineness  of  bis  con* 
duct,  had  near  lost  the  reputation  of  his  countjry,  and  the  balance 
of  Europe. 

This  humility  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  was  as  mncb  com- 
mended by  some  as  censured  by  others ;  but  whoever  weighs  it, 
must  acknowlege  it  a  piece  of  refined  policy,  and  that  her  consi- 
deration was  both  just  and  rational.  By  this  step,  and  others  of  the 
like  nature,  she  intirely  rooted  out  those  ideas,  and  that  umbrage 
the  States  had  conceived  at  the  greatness  of  the  house  of  Orange, 
and  shewed  herself  rather  a  grand-daughter  of  King  James  the  First, 
than  a  sister  of  King  James  the  Second. 

His  education  was  consistent  with  the  manners  of  the  country 
where  he  was  educated  ;  the  methods,  prescribed  him  by  those  that 
had  the  honour  of  his  tuition,  were  solid  and  severe  ;  nothing  gay 
or  glittering  was  seen  in  his  court,  or  the  conversation  of  those  per- 
sons who  were  intrusted  with  the  management  of  his  tender  yean. 
His  mind  adjusted  itself  to  the  admonitions  of  his  tutors,  and  pro* 
duced  a  temper  serious  and  thoughtful,  quite  averse  from  the  usual 
.  gallantries  practised  in  the  more  refined  and  polite  courts,  as  they 
stikd  themselves,  of  Europe. 

He  was  never  a  mighty  scholar  himself,  nor  did  he  much  afiect 
learning,  or  the  charms  of  a  witty  conversation.  Such,  as  were 
masters  of  those  happy  qualities,  were  seldom  employed  by  biro, 
unless  some  of  the  first  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  ;  and  if  ever  he 
made  use  of  persons,  so  distinguished,  in  his  secular  concerns,  it 
was  rather  to  please  others  than  himself,  and  to  acquire  a  reputa- 
tion to  his  councils,  more  than  for  any  pleasure  he  took  in  their 
harangues  or  conversation  ;  and  this  may  be  truly  said  of  himi 
without  injustice  to  his  memory,  That  he  was  a  much  greater  king> 
but  nothing  so  fine  a  gentleman  as  his  uncle. 

Though  he  was  no  great  friend  to  polite  leamiag,  yet  he  took 
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care  to  acquire  the  French  and  Epglisfa  languages,  which,  after- 
wards, were  of  the  highest  importance  to  his  management  of  several 
treaties  of  the  last  consequence  to  himself  and  his  allies. 

He  never  had  many  favourites,  and  it  was  well  for  England  that 
he  had  no  more  than  two :  the  first  of  these  was  Monsieur  Ben- 
tinck,  now  Earl  of  Portland,  who  obtained  his  esteem  and  friend- 
ship by  one  of  the  most  generous  actions  imaginable.  This  young 
gentleman  was  page  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  much  of  th6 
same  age  with  his  master.  It  happened  that  the  Prince  was  taken 
ill  of  the  smaU-pox,  which  not  rising  kindly  upon  him,  his  phy- 
sicians judged  it  necessary  that  some  young  person  should  lie  in 
the  same  bed  with  the  Prince,  imagining,  that  the  natural  heat  of 
another  would  drive  out  the  disease,  and  expel  it  from  the  liobler 
parts*  No-body  of  quality  could  be  found  in  all  the  court  to  make 
this  experiment ;  at  last,  Monsieur  Bentinck,  though  lie  had  never 
bad  the  small-pox,  resolved  to  run  the  risque ;  he  did  so,  the 
Prince  recovered,  his  Page  fell  ill,  and,  in  a  little  time,  had  the 
happiness  to  find  himself  in  a  healthy  condition  as  well  as  his 
master.  Ever  after  this  action  of  Monsieur  Bentinck^  which  was 
truly  great  and  noble,  the  Prince  had  an  intire  affection  for  so 
Aithful  a  servant,  and  particularly  trusted  him  in  affairs  of  the 
highest  consequence.  It  was  my  Ix)rd  Portland  that  transacted  the' 
ptBce  of  Reswick,  and  the  same  nobleman  managed  the  negotia- 
tions that  were  set  on  foot  betwixt  the  then  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  English  nobility,  who  had  recourse  to  his  Highness  before  his 
accession  to  these  realms.  If  the  favours  of  the  King  had  stopped 
here,  and  his  faithful  minister  had  received  no  other  arguments  of 
his  master's  esteem,  than  reasonable  gifts  and  honours,  perchance 
the  character  of  the  deceased  Monarch  might  have  been  something 
greater^  but  things  were  pushed  too  far,  and,  when  the  Parliament 
put  a  atop  to  some  concessions  intended  for  my  Lord,  it  was  a  plain 
discovery  of  a  weakness  which  had  been  better  omitted. 

Though  his  Highness  commanded 'the  army  of  the^States;  vi^ry 
young,  when  he  was  scarcely  seventeen,  an  age  when  some  lioble- 
ikien  are  hardly  exempt  from  the  tuition  of  a  pedant,  yet  he  be- 
haved himself  with  greater  vigilatice,  prudence,  and  conduct^  than 
could  be  reasonably  expected  of  him,  at  that  time  of  day. 

But  though  his  conduct  was  surprising,  when  he  entered  upon 
those  high  employments  of  Siadt-holder  and  General,  yet  he  seems 
rather  indebted  to  chance  and  the  misenes  of  his  country  for  thoscf 
posts,  than  tn  any  personal  merit  of  his  own,  or  the  atchievemeiits 
of  his  ancestors. 

The  French  had  near  over-run  all  Holland,  their  armies  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  Utrecht,  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  frontier 
towns  belonging  to  the  States  had  submitted  themselves  to  that  in- 
vincible deluge,  which  their  troops  could  not  resist,  nor  their  pru- 
dence or  negotiations  avoid.  The  faction  of  Bamevelt,  well  known 
by  that  name  in  the  Low-Countries,  w^efe'tben  at  the  helm,  and  the 
two  brothers,  the  De  Wits,  were  looked  upon  as  chiefs  of  a  party' 
Who  opposed  the  grandeur  of  the  hotise  of  Ocan%e«   Otkit  ^1  \K^%i^ 

^Xi2 
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was  pensionary,  which  is  principal  secretary  of  state,  and  was  either^ 
in  reality,  a  traytor  .to  his  country,  or  esteemed  as  such  by  the 
boors  and  common  people,  whose  misfortunes  sowred  their  hu- 
mours, and  made  them  ripe  for  tumults  and  rebellions.  Upon  the 
constant  series  of  their  ill  success,  the  populace  arose,  tore  in  pieces 
the  two  unhappy  brothers>  and  wrested  the  government  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  averse  to  the  house  of  Orange.  They  con* 
tinned  their  resentments,  and  obliged  the  States  to  restore  his 
highness  to  all  the  ancient  honours  of  his  family.  Yet,  though  this 
young  gentleman  was  made  general  by  a  tumult,  yet,  once  pos- 
ssessed  of  that  high  command,  he  behaved  himself  not  like  a  tu- 
multuary general ;  he  soon  repulsed  the  French  out  of  their  new 
conquests,  with  a  greater  chain  of  success  than  ever  afterwards  at- 
tended his  militkiry  actions. 

Though  severe  and  reserved  in  the  cabinet,  yet,  in  the  camp,  he 
was  fiery  to  a  fault,  and  often  exposed  himself,  and  the  cause  he 
defended,  with  a  rashness  blameaUe  in  an  officer  of  his  dimity. 

Yet  one  thing  is  very  observable  in  his  conduct,  though  he  had 
the  spirit  and  gallantry  of  a  hero,  yet  he  wanted  the  passion  of. 
love  to  make  that  character  compkat.  Neither  before,  at  the  time 
of  his  marriage,  or  afterwards,  was  he  ever  noted  for  any  extra- 
ordinary tenderness ;  nor  could  the  beauty  of  hb  queen,  nor  the 
address  of  aAy  other  lady,  raise  in  him  extraordinary  transports. 
His  soul  was-free  from  these  wedLnesess,  or  he  had  the  art  to  conceal 
them. 

But  notwithstanding  his  whole  life  was  an  instance  of  his  pru- 
dence in  affairs  of  this  nature  (one  case  only  excepted),  yet  he  never 
shewed  so  great  a  reservedness,  nor,  indeed,  a  greater  piece  of 
wisdom,  than  upon  his  marriage  with  the  Lady  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  King  James.  She  was  a  princess,  who,  for 
her  beauty,  good  humour,  sense,  and  piety,  had  no  equal  in  Europe. 
Her  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion  was  surprising  in  a  lady  oi  her 
Touth,  and  what  did  not  a  little  add  to  her  shining  qualities,  was 
her  being  presumptive  heiress  to  three  kingdoms;  The  people  of 
England  were  infinitely  desirous  this  match  should  take  enect,  and 
King  Charles  persuaded,  the  world  he  had  the  same  inclination^ 
but  privately  insinuated  to  the  Prince,  that  his  making  a  peace 
with  France,  and  his  inducing  the  Spaniards  to  do  the  same,  upmi 
such  terms  as  his  Britannick  Majesty  proposed  (which  terms,  ia 
truth,  were  too  favourable  to  the  French)  were  the  only  means 
his  Highness  had  to  obtain  the  lady.  Here  was  love  and  glory 
in  opposition  to  one  another ;  but  the  Prince,  under  these  extras 
ordinary  circumstances,  shewed  an  unchangeable  temper,  and  a 
mind  impregnable  aeainst  the  strongest  assaults.  He  assured  the 
crown  of  England,  wat,  although  he  had  the  highest  veneration  for 
the  Princess  Mary,  yet  nothing  could  make  him  recede  from  the  in- 
terest of  the  Allies,  and  he  should  always  prefer  his  honour  to  all 
other  considerations  whatsoever.  Fortune  was  just  to  his  virtue; 
he  gained  his  point  both  ways,  and  obtained  the  best  of  princesses 
for  himself^  and  those  artick^  of  ^ace  he  iQiisled  upon  for  bis  con^ 
fident€$. 
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It  seems  a  wonder  if  King  Charles  was  a  Roman  Catholick,  or, 
in  reality,  inclinable  to  that  interest,  he  should  permit  the  princeQses 
to  be  educated  in  the  Protestant  feith :  Yet  there  seem  so  many 
arguments  for  this  opinion,  that  I  believe  few  persons  stand  in  doubt 
of  it ;  but,  if  so,  it  is  plain  he  preferred  the  easiness  of  a  crown  to 
his  ftiture  considerations. 

If  the  Prince  was  fond  of  any  .thing  to  a  degree,  it  was  of  hunting 
and  the  diversions  of  the  field.  He  paid  hit  servants  well  that  took 
care  of  his  plieasures  this  way,  and  gave  them  aU  reasonable  en- 
couragement. Perchance  some  of  these  might  receive  their  su- 
perfluous pensions,  when  the  army  abroad  wanted  their  necessary 
subsistence. 

Some  persons  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Prince  held  predesti- 
nation;  that  it  was  his  judgment  all  balls  were  commissioned,  and 
had  their  bounds  set  them,  further  than  which  they  were  not  able 
to  go;  It  is  true,  at  the  fight  of  Seneff,  and  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
he  fought  with  such  a  spirit,  as  g^erally  possesses  those  who  have 
firmly  imbibed  a  belief  of  this  nature;  but,  whether  his  judgment 
induced  him  to  be  of  this  opinion  or  not,  he  countenanced  the 
Ihoaght,  which  he  was  satisfied  made  his  soldiers  regardless  of 
danger,  and  contributed  to  their  courage  and  resolution. 

luring  his  being  at  the  helm  of  the  Dutch  government  in  Hol- 
land, he  was  sparing  of  his  own  money,  but  yet  not  tenacious  to 
that  degree,  but  he  concluded  several  alliances  with  the  Protestant 
powers  of  Germany,  for  which  he  paid  dear  enough;  and  it  is  even 
said,  that  the  Holy  Father  himself  entered  into  an  engagement  with 
him  against  the  King  of  France,  that  disturber  of  mankind.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  he  knew  how  to  spare,  and  how  to  lay  out,  his  money  to 
a  good  advantage ;  and,  if  he  could  have  commanded  the  purse  of 
England,  when  he  was  only  Prince  of  Orange,  as  he  did  afterwards, 
when  he  was  King  of  En^and,  in  all  probability,  he  had  never 
permitted  the  growth  of  a  power  which  grew,  in  time,  to  be  so  for- 
midable to  all  Europe. 

It  is  no  strange  thing  that  the  Pope  opposed  the  King  of  France ; , 
interest  cements  the  closest  friendship.  The  head  of  the  roost 
Holy  Church  and  St.  Peter's  successor,  as  he  stiles  himitelf,  joins 
with  a  prince  of  a  dififerent  faith,  in  order  to  protect  their  common 
liberties:  His  most  Christian  Majesty  acts  the  same  part,  and  con- 
federates with  his  good  friends  the  Musselmen.  The  one  leagues 
with  a  Protestant,  the  other  with  an  Infidel,  each  for  their  separate 
advantage ;  and,  in  this  a£Pair,  the  Pope's  dealings  must  be  owned  ^ 
the  juster  of  the  two.  His  reason  for  the  union  was  self-defence  ; 
and  what  obliged  the  King  of  France  to  his  confederacy,  was  no 
other  than  the  dishonest  motives  of  tyranny  and  ambition. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  landing  in  the  west  of  England,  marched 
from  thence  to  Exeter,  of  which  city  be  made  himself  master,  and 
went  forward  with  the  success  that  we  all  know  of.  Yet  his  pre- 
parations for  this  descent  were  not  carried  so  privately^  but  the 
Count  de  Vaux,  ambassador  for  his  most  Christian.  M»^<^V^  '^>^^ 
Hagrue,  discovered  the  whole  affiaiu,  aTiA  ^gw^  to^^ca  ^S.  w  N»  ^^ 
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nd^ter^  aod  to  the  envoy  of  King  James  the  SeeondL    The  King  of 
l^nce  immediately  caused  a  memorial  to  he  presented  t*  the 
Statcfl  of  Holland  on  this  subject,  who  very  fairly  dienied  the  matter, 
and  turned  the  blame  of  the  whole  afiair  on  the  Prince  <»f  Orange. 
The  King  of  France  was  satisfied  with  this  answer,  and  certainly 
the  genius  of  that  empire  was  then  asleep,  or  ao  employed  abont 
the  war  going  to  be  made  against  the  house  of  Austria,  that  it 
could  not  be  at  leisure  to  respecl  the  affiiira  of  the  Low-Countiieii 
If  the  troops  of  his  moat  Christian  Miy^ty  had  fell  down  into  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  in«tead  of  marching  into  Germany,  the  Dutch 
had  been  obIi;<ed  to  have  Lept  that  u-aiiike  Prince  at  home,  to  defend 
their  own  territories ;  England  might  have  justly  despaired  of  aiCfo- 
lution,  and  Europe  of  its  liberties.     But  Pro? idencc  had  ordered 
Ifaiogs  otherwise ;  the  court  of  France  committed  this  unalterable 
hlunder,  and  the  grrat  Lewis,  upon  this  occasion,  failed  to  eiert  that 
judgment  which  he  so  often  convinced  the  world  he  wna  master  of* 
bom  before  and  afterwards. 

The  battle  of  Mons  was  an  action  in  which  the  Prince  of  Orange 
acquired  a  great  deal  of  glory.  He  beat  the  Duke  of  Luxemburgh, 
who  lay  incamped  before  that  town,  out  of  his  intrenchmeuts,  uA 
forced  his  army  to  a  precipitate  flight,  Thb  ration,  without  other 
cinnHnstances,  is  indeed  extremely  honourable  to  the  memory  of  that 
monarch;  but,  if  it  be  also  true,  which  tradition  acquaints  us  with',con- 
osming  that  battle,  the  Prince  deserved  no  laiJtih.  It  is  most  cer- 
tain, that,  a  few  hours  before  the  fight,  a  peace  was  concluded  be- 
twixt his  most  Christian  Majesty  and  the  States  <f  Holland ;  but, 
whether  the  Prince  had  any  notice  of  this  pacification,  I  cannot 
tell ;  but,  if  so,  to  fight  with  the  articles  of  peace  in  his  pocket, 
proves  him  vain-glorious  and  revengeful. 

His  enterprise  upon  England  must  be  allowed  very  just.  That  step 
towards  the  revolution,  there  are  but  few  which  cavil  at.  It  is  true, 
some  persons  would  have  been  contented  that  he  had  proceeded  but 
little  further,  and  only  tied  up  the  hands  of  his  unfortunate  pre* 
decessor.  But  these  gentlemen  argue  verv  little  like  politicians ; 
King  James  would  have  been  King  James  still,  and  soon,  hy  thevio* 
lation  of  the  people's  liberties,  returned  to  that  course  from  whence 
the  success  of  the  Prince's  arms  had  obliged  him  to  deviate ;  and, 
admitting  King  James  to  have  kept  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and 
moderation,  yet  still  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  liberties  of 
all  Europe,  must  have  been  betrayed  to  the  ambition  of  France,  by 
the  bare  neutrality  of  England,  our  island  being  the  only  balance  to 
that  incredible  power  which  the  French  has  lately  assumed.  So  that 
King  William's  taking  upon  him  the  regency  of  this  nation*  seems 
rather  to  have  been  an  act  of  necessity  than  ambition.  Happy  is 
that  prince  who  finds  such  an  opportunity  <^  mounting  a  throne, 
where  fate  or  Providence  push  upon  him  that  grandeur,  which  it  is 
the  nature  of  all  mankind  to  be  desirous  oC 
'Hie  securing  thoae  lords,  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  were 
o  him  on  the  part  cf  K\n^  3waie»)  ^Vi<^TLhe  fixdl  his  victorious 
ttvii  at  Windsor,  carried  mxhi  *vl  axi  va  ^  iSk^nimft  vdA. Vaade^ 
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• 

Mp,  and  looked  like  a  violence  npon  the  Idw  of  nations;  but 
they  were  soon  discharged,  and  were  only  secured  from  receiviiig 
injuries  themselves,  and  injuring  others  by  their  ill-timed  errand:  * 

the  message  which  the  son-in-law  sent  to  his  royal  father,'  a 
little  before  the  blue  guards  took  their  post  before  Whitehall,  was 
looked  upon,  in  those  times,  by  such  who  had  an  inclination  to 
their  old  master,  as  bitter,  undutiful,  and  wicked ;  but,  certainly, 
the  Prince  never  shewed  his  clemency,  or  indeed  his  tender ness, 
for  King  James,  itiorc  than  upon  that  occasion.     The  Prince  was 
under  an  unavoidable  necessity  of  entering  London,  the  heart  and 
capital  of  this  realm,  in  order  to  bring  those  great  designs  io  a  con- 
clusion, on  account  of  which  he  had  run  so  many  hazards.     The 
troops  that  he  commanded,   and   would,    in  all  likelihood,  have 
took  possession  of  Whitehall,  were  foreigners,  of  a  different  language 
and  religion  than  King  James,  and  such  who  might  have  offered 
violence  to  the  person  of  that  monarchy  notwithstanding  their 
orders  to  the  contrary.     But  allowing  that  King  William  bad  de- 
tached for  that  service  the  Scotch  and  English,  which  bore  his  colours, 
still  the  hazards  of  King  James  would  have  been  the  greater ;  several 
of  the  officers,  belonging  to  those  regiments,  had  served  in  Ireland 
under  King  James,  and  had  been  broke  of  tlieir  commissions,  purely 
for  being  Protestants ;  others  had  voluntarily  quitted  England  or  Ire- 
land, to  find  a  liberty  of  their  religion  abroad,  and  which  they  con- 
ceived  was  in  danger  at  home.    In  the  number  of  these  were  Major 
General  Mackay,  and  several  others.    Another  party  were  personally 
disgusted  by  the  late  King  James  ;  such  were  Lieutenant-General 
Talmash,  my  Lord  Cutts,  and  many  more  of  quality  and  distinction : 
To  have  commanded,  therefore,  these  to  guard  their  old  master^ 
agfainst  whom  they  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  so  many  causes  of 
disisatisfaction,  would  have  been  madness  in  any  person,  who  in- 
tended or  designed  that  monarch  should  live,  till  cut  off  by  the 
course  of  nature ;  which  was  the  visible  design  of  King  William  in 
respect  to  the  late  King  James,  as  appears  by  this,  and  will  be 
made  yet  farther  apparent  by  the  subsequent  observations.     It  is 
true,  the  honour  of  General  Talmash  and  my  Lord  Cutts  would  have 
guarded  the  late  King  from  violence  and  injuries  to  their  power : 
But  who  could  answer  for  the  caprice  and  whimsies  of  the  private 
sentinels  ?  or,  who  can  say  to  their  humours,  thus  far  shall  thou  go, 
and  no  further. 

Thus,  we  frequently  see  the  best  of  accounts  misinterpreted ;  we 
turn  the  great  or  little  end  of  perspective  suitable  to  our  own  incli- 
nation or  fancy,  and  the  fact  bears  no  colour  from  itself,  but  from 
the  false  and  prejudiced  gloss  we  put  upon  it. 

The  church  of  England  was  as  forward  in  solficiting  King  Wil- 
liam to  invade  England  as  the  dissenters.  The  rea-son  of  this  was 
evident;  because  King  James  invaded  the  church,  assumed  a 
.power  to  neW-model  the  Universities,  silenced  Dr.  Sharpe,  then 
minister  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  set  up  an  ecclesiastical  court, 
superiorto  that  of  Doctor's  Commons,  and  imprisoned  the  bishops 
in  the  Tower.  Yet  this  very  church  of  England,  I  mean  aama  q€  vAxr. 
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denjry,  thft  representatives  of  the  church,  refus^  to  take  the  oalhi 
to  Kinff  William,  eoually  dissatisfied  with  their  electiye  and  here- 
ditary King.  They  forgot  the  memorials  delivered,  on  their  behalf^ 
to  the  Frince  of  Orang^e,  their  honour,  and  their  misfortunes  ;  but 
the  reason  of  this  uneasiness  appeared  most  plainly ;  King  William 
had  not  dishes  enough  to  satisfy  all  the  longings  and  expectations 
of  his  guests;  he  could  not  cut  out  the  whole  state  into  deaneries  and 
bishopricks ;  and,  indeed.  King  William,  as  politick  a  prince  as  he 
was,  nad  not  yet  craft  enough  to  humour  the  clergy,  neither,  per* 
chance/  at  that  time  of  day  did  he  think  it  his  interest  so  to  do; 
believing  that,  here  in  England,  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  their  doctrines, 
i^ways  depended  on  the  government,  as  in  Jioiland. 

Sir  Charles  Sidley,  in  a  speech  made  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
took  the  liberty  to  say,  '  That  King  William,  though  a  prince  in 
years,  was  but  a  young  king;'  insinuating,  that  monarch,  though 
a  very  wise  man,  was  not,  by  reason  of  the  shortness  of  bis  reign, 
at  that  time  acquainted  with  several  systems  of  government,  neces* 
tary  to  be  known  by  English  princes.  And»  sure,  one  of  the  mis- 
takes of  that  reign  appeared,  in  not  managing  the  various  factions 
of  thecleigy  at  first ;  which  if  the  King  had  done  with  address, 
they  had  perfectly  forgot  the  notions  *  of  Sherlock,  Sibthorp,  or 
Manwaring. 

The  Prince  made  a  bridge  of  gold  for  King  James ;  he  was  taken 
by  his  own  subjects,  and,  in  a  sort  of  confinement,  brought  back 
to  London.  That  sun,  which  was  dreaded  in  the  west  as  bad  as 
death  itself,  sets  in  a  small  town,  the  scorn  and  mockery  of  the 
rabble.  But  the  unhappy  King,  however  barbarous  bis  subjects 
were  to  him,  would  have  had  no  great  cause  of  complaint,  bad  his 
government  been  equal.  The  King  of  Kings  was  despised  by  his 
friends  and  relations  ;  and  that  Monarch,  like  the  sufiering  Jesus, 
met  with  ill  usage  from  those  creatures  he  had  made. 

Yet  the  permission  allowed  King  James  to  retire  where  he  would, 
was  a  plain  indication  that  the  Prince  had  no  manner  of  design  6£ 
injuring  his  person,  nor  iiarboured  any  sentiments  of  revenge 
against  a  father,  whom  be  conceived  endeavoured,  by  ungentleman- 
like  methods,  to  deprive  him  of  a  throne,  and  his  right,  by  the 
birth  and  merits  of  his  lady,  a  princess  of  inimitable  piety  and 
virtue. 

It  was  an  unaccountable  mistake  in  policy,  and  an  error  ill 
agreeing  with  the  prudence  of  King  William,  in  not  securing  and 
bringing  to  justice  those  traytors,  who,  by  their  flagitious  councib, 
had  near  ruined  the  church  and  state ;  I  mean  those  who  once  dis- 
graced the  bench,  and  from  that  seat  of  justice,  forgetting  the 
duty  they  owed  their  God,  their  king,  and  their  country,  and  as  little 
mindful  of  their  own  honour  and  the  publick  liberty,  gave  their 
opinion,  '  That  the  King  might  dispense  with  the  penal  laws  and 
the  test,  those  bulwarks  of  the  English  franchises.^  A  just  severity 
upon  these  people,  and  a  retrospection  into  their  actions,  would 

*  Of  passive  obedience. 
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faave  given  their  successors  sufficient  warning  to  make  them  houest; 
and,  though  our  modern  judges  have  behaved  themselves  with  all 
the  worth  and  probity  imaginable,  yet  their  impartiality  must  not 
be  esteemed  the  effects  of  any  terror  that  was  struck  into  them  by  a 
just  punishment  of  their  predecessors,  but  rather  springing  from 
their  own  internal  goodness  and  virtue. 

As  those  gentlemen,  which  were  false  to  their  country,  might 
have  easily  felt  the  resentments  of  the  convention,  just  before  the 
PriBce'«  accession  to  these  realms ;  so  he  bad  an  extraordinary  op* 
'  portunity  of  doing  himself  and  :the  nation  justice,  upon  such  inra* 
mous  persons,  as  betrayed  both,  without  exposing  himself  in  the 
quarrel.  An  Old  Bailey  jury  would  certainly  have  measured  to 
them  the  same  mercy,  as  other  supposed  criminals  ha^  found  from 
their  blqody  hands ;  for,  by  the  way,  most  juries  are  for  the  strongest 
side,  and  few  persons,  as  I  ever  heard  or  read  of,  when  indicted  for 
treason,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  safe  and  sound  from  their 
fiery  trial.  And  all  this  might  have  been  done  without  reflexion 
upon  the  Prince,  or  calling  his  nature  or  mercy  into  question.  If  any 
odium  had  happened,  it  would  have  been  charg^  upon  the  ferment 
of  the  nation. 

A  scrutiny  of  this  nature,  though  it  had  let  some  ill  persona 
blood,  it  might  have  been  yet  very  necessary  for  the  health  of  the 
republick;  and  I  believe  few  persons  would  have  been  angry^ 
if  the  blood  of  Russel,  Sidney,  and  Cornish  had  been  sufficiently 
expiated.  , 

My  Lord  Chief  Justice  Herbert,  who  exercised  that  office  in  those 
times,  per/chance  a  roan  more  innocent  than  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries^ and  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  successors  in  learning,  foresaw 
such  a  storm  a  coming,  and  very  fairly  got  away  into  France,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  it.  But  his  prospect  was  erroneous,  and  he  ba- 
nished himself  to  no  purpose.  Yet  his  flight  plainly  evinced,  what  he 
thought  would  be  the  fate,  or  was  the  merit  of  his  associates,  and, 
whedier  the  Englisl^  would  have  pardoned  him  or  not,  it  is  plain  he 
did  not  pardon  himself. 

No  wonder  then  our  navy,  our  councils,  and  our  army  were  be- 
trayed ;  no  wonder  our  ships  wanted  men,  and  our  men  victuals ; 
nor  is.it  surprising  that  our  amtiy  had  no  pay,  whilst  pay-masters, 
agents,  and  clpthiers,  sucked  the  blood  of  the  subject,  and  ham- 
stringed the  sinews  of  war.  All  these  misfortunes  were  .owing  to 
this  piece  of  indulgence,  and  it  may  be  justly  affirmed,  that  he  who 
neglects  to  punish  one  known  traitor,  makes  a  hundred  more. 

Thus  the  Prince  of  Orange,  through  a  thousand  difficulties, 
mounted  the  imperial  throne  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  by 
a  parliamentary  title,  rather  than  by  any  other.  It  is  true,  his 
lady  was  next  in  blood,  supposing  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales 
illegitimate.  But  he  never  insisted  upon  that  title^  so  much  as  upon 
the  Election  of  the  people  by  their  representatives  convened  in  the 
most  solemn  manner.  Yet  such  is  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  and 
the  baseness  of  their  nature,  that  even  when  he  had  enjoyed  these 
irealms  with  the  general  consent  of  his  people^  ^xA\Xx^^\x^^^\^^^ 
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enough  submitted  to  the  government  they  had  made;  yet  tbes^ 
Pontifetts  must  needs  be  giving  him  a  new  rights  which  forsooth 
was  that  of  conquest    The  Dutch  at  first  were  well  enough  pleased 
with  the  fancy,  and  the  court  itself  shewed  not  much  aversion  to 
the  ill  grounded  chimera  :     But  the  Parliament  soon  took  up  the 
quarrel,  and  shewed  the  vanity  of  these  pretensions,  and  gave  the 
world  to  understand,  that  England  never  submitted  but  once  (if  it 
did  so)  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.     And  thus  I  con- 
clude my  observations  on  the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  wM 
called  to  throne  of  England,  on  the  abdication  of  King  James  the 
Second.     So  that  it  remains  to  remark  on  the  latter  part  of  bis  life 
and  reign,  as  was  at  first  proposed.    And, 

Secondly,  I  have  chosen  to  divide  these  political  remarks  on  the 
life  and  actions  of  our  late  monarch,  into  two  divisions,  because 
there  seems  to  be  a  vast  variety  in  the  fortune  of  thatl*rince,  m 
these  several  periods  of  his  life. 

The  first  part  of  his  life  he  struggle  with  all  the  difficulties  of  a 
crasy  state,  at  a  time  when  his  youth  and  frequent  indispositions 
gave  those,  who  were  really  in  the  interest  of  their  country,  little 
hopes  from  him  of  bettering  their  melancholy  circumstances.  Bat 
he  equally  deceived  the  expectations  of  his  friende  and  enemies, 
asserted  tne  honour  and  happiness  of  his  country,  vindicated  its 
liberties,  raised  himself  and  those  Provinces,  which  gave  him  birth, 
to  a  degree  of  grandeur,  which  neither  the  house  of  Orange,  nor  the 
United  States  of  the  Netherlands,  had  before  that  time  been  ac^ 
quainted  with.  . 

The  faction  of  Barnevelt,  when  this  Prince  first  took  the  helm  of 
the  Belgick  Provinces  into  his  protection,  had  ingrossed  all  the 
chief  employments  of  the  state  under  the  specious  pretence  of  li- 
berty. They  had,  deluded  the  better  and  wealthier  part  of  the  com- 
monwealth, to  take  part  with  them,  and'  be  at  their  devotion. 
The  military  commands  were  in  their  hands,  the  treasure  and  all 
things  else  in  disorder  at  home,  and  the  King  of  France's  armies 
-at  their  gates;  yet  from  all  these  misfortunes  the  Prince  rescued 
the  commonwealth,  and  by  its  miseries  made  himself  the  hap* 
pier. 

The  second  part  of  his  life  was  yet  more  glorious.  He  obliged 
King  James  to  do  him  justice,  asserted  his  right  (o  the  imperial 
crowns  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  conquered  the  last,  re- 
stored the  reformed  religion  to  its  former  vigour  in  these  kingdoms, 
and  suppressed  the  enemies  of  himself  and  the  nation  he  ruled  over; 
he  was  triumphant  at  the  Boyne  and  Athlone,  gave  peace  to  Scot- 
land, and  saw  himself  master,  as  far  as  agrees  with  our  constitution, 
of  a  bold  and  daring  people. 

But  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  nothing  so  glorious  to  the  state, 
or  fortunate  to  himself.  He  lost  the  memorable  battles  of  Steinkirk 
and  Landen,  and  though  he  took  Namur,  after  an  obstinate  de- 
fence, made  by  the  besieged,  yet  he  threw  away  more  reputation 
by  that  patched  up  peace  at  Reswick,  than  he  gained  honour  by  the 
acquisition  of  that  importanX  fex\xe%^. 
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King  William,  upon  his  taking  «ipon  him  the  governihent  of  these 
realms^  found  England  inclinable  to  his  wishes.  Some  few  indeed 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  forgot  their  recent  obligations  to  him,  and 
the  late  danger  of  their  country;  but  he' soon  reconciled  their 
jarring  spirits  to  his  goTemment,  or  made  them  uncapable  of  in- 
juring him. 

Thus  far  his  administration  sailed  with  a  successful  wind ;  but  bis 
afl&irs  in  Scotland  soon  took  another  face.  The  scen^  was  changed 
there.  A  few  of  the  noblemen  indeed  adhered  to  his  interest,  the 
rest  in  general  were  dissatisfied  ;  and  the  worst  of  it  was^  that  the 
episcopal  clergy>  for  the  most  part,  struck  in  with  the  interest  of 
the  late  King  James.  This  obliged  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  which  now 
by  the  concessions  of  King  William  might  be  called  the  church  of 
Scotland,  to  stand  upon  their  guard ;  and  indeed,  fiairly  speaking^ 
they  used  the  non-conformists  to  the  new  model  of  religious 
worship  a  little  hardly.  From  hence  sprung  the  rebellion  of  my 
Lord  Dundee,  and  of  several  of  the  Highland  clans,  many  of  whom 
followed  his  lordship's  fortune  for  affection  or  plunder,  and  some^ 
very  few,  on  the  score  of  religion. 

It'  is  most  certain,  that  my  liord  Dundee  did  not  originally  de- 
sign to  break  with  King  William.  lie  had  served  tinder  his  latfe 
Majesty  in  Flanders,  was  i  protesiant,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
had  no  great  inclination  to  King  James ;  but  he  was  forcied  upon 
what  he  did,  by  the  haughty  carriage  of  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a 
very  good  officer,*  who  afterwards  lost  his  life  in  the  quarTel,t  and 
who  by  his  own  death,  and  the  disservice  he  did  the  government^ 
may  teach  us,  that,  if  it  is  dangerous  to  drive  a  coward,  it  is  mucji 
more  so  to  push  a  brave  man  to  extremities. 

Yet,  however  cloudy  this  affair  was  at  the  beginning,  it  ended 
fortunately  enough  for  King  William.  My  Jjord  Dundee  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Killicranky,  at  a  time  when  victory  sat  upon  his 
helmet,  who,  had  he  lived,  might  have  pushed  our  late  monarch, 
as  far  as  the  same  shores  on  which  he  landed. 

But  heaveq  had  decreed  it  otherwise.  That  Lord  received  a  shot 
under  his  arm,  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  a  thrust  by  a  halbert  thro' 
his  armour,  convincing  us,  that  there  is  no  defence  against  fate, 
and  that  Providence  regarded  more  our  happiness  than  the  council 
of  Scotland. 

Soon  after  the  decease  of  this  gentleman,  the  Laird  of  Glencow, 
with  several  of  his  followers  and  dependants,  were  put  to  the  sword 
in  their  beds,  after  they  had  embraced  a  pardon,  which  the 
government  condescended  to  offer.  If  King  William  was  truly  ac- 
quainted thoroughly  with  the  matter,  and  they  suffered  after  their 
submission  by  his  express  order,  it  was  an  action  contrary  to  all 
justice,  below  the  majesty  of  a  king,  and  beneath  the  character  of 
his  courage,  which  he  had  acquired  at  the  peril  of  his  life/ in  several 
bloody  rencounters. 

*  Mr.  Cleeland,  Lieatenant>Co1oDel  to  my  Lord  Anft«ft» 
t  At  the  iMtUe  of  KMcno^. 
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By  viewing  this  King  at  the  batik  of  Senefi^  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  and  the  figbt  of  Landeo,  a  man  would  not  easily  ooo- 
jecture,  that  his  soul  could  entertain  thoughts  of  so  infiiinoui  a 
nature ;  but  what  startles  our  imagination,  and  makes  us  doubtfal 
in  this  argument  is,  the  authority  produced  by  those  who  cook 
mitted  these  homicides  in  their  own  vindication  ;  but  wbat  argu- 
ments induced  the  grant  of  these  powers  is  uncertain;  beaveu 
pardon  the  authors  of  so  bloody  an  enterprise  I 

The  siege  of  London-Derry  gave  a  greater  turn  to  King  Wil- 
liam's afiairs  than  could  be  expected,  and  plainly  demonstrates  to 
the  unthinking  part  of  mankind,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
certainty  iu  human  a£&irs.  Eling  James  sent  thither  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  several  French  Generals,  and  the  best  of  bis  militia,  rather 
to  obtain  glory  and  plunder,  according  to  their  several  capacities, 
than  to  hazard  themselves  and  his  army,  before  a  town  he  con- 
ceived naked  and  defenceless.  But  what  was  his  success  ?  All  hit 
fine  troops  were  ruined  or  killed,  that  city  and  Iniskillin  changed 
the  complexion  of  his  conquests,  and  he  never  succeeded  in  one 
single  attempt  he  made  afterwards. 

Had  this  town  surrendered  to  the  Catholick  forces,  the  late  King 
James  had  intirely  made  himself  master  of  Ireland,  and  been  at 
leisure  to  have  poured  in  a  numerous  army  upon  Scotland ;  which 
he  might  easily  have  done,  the  passage  from  one  kingdom  to  an<* 
other  being  not  above  four  hours  sail ;  and  what  would  have  been 
the  consequence  it  is  not  hard  to  judge,  when  my  Lord  Dundee  was 
in  arms  at  the  same  time,  and  had,  if  he  had  lived,  over-run  ail 
Scotland,  and  endangered  the  loss  of  England  into  the  bargain. 

What  rewards  then  were  suitable  to  the  merit  of  those  gentle- 
men, who  stopped  a  deluge,  which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  these 
kingdoms,  more  than  at  first  blush  can  be  imagined  ?  But,  let  their 
deserts  be  what  they  will,  they  starved,  as  my  Lord  Haversham 
expresses  himself,  with  testimonials  of  their  service  in  their  pockets. 

The  battle  of  Bantrey  Bay,  in  which  the  late  Sir  Cloudesly 
Shovel  exerted  a  most  remarkable  courage,  taught  King  William, 
as  wise  a  Prince  as  he  was,  a  secret  which  he  was  a  stranger  to,  and 
that  was,  that  the  French  were  no  despisable  enemies  by  sea ;  and, 
if  he  was  nut  thoroughly  convinced  of  this  truth,  in  a  little  time 
afterwards  he  knew  it  by  a  dear  experience. 

All  that  were  witnesses  to  Cloudesly's  conduct  and  bravery,  upon 
the  occasion  I  have  just  mentioned,  thought  it  a  piece  of  extra- 
ordinary merit;  but  our  monarch  was  obliged  to  him  in  a  higher 
degree  soon  after,  for  that  Admiral,  in  the  sight  of  King  James^  and 
iu  the  presence  of  his  guards,  who  were  drawn  up  to  their  relief, 
burnt  or  took  a  man  of  war  in  Dublin  Bay,  and  two  or  three  other 
ships.  The  extraordinary  merit  of  the  service  lay  here;  a  great 
many  officers  of  the  fleet,  at  the  same  time,  were  not  sufficiently 
hearty  to  the  government,  and  this  action  was  a  precedent  to  the 
rest,  and  quite  dispirited  several  persons  who  were  in  the  interest 
of  the  abdicated  King. 

The  King  had  a  great  opinion  of  Duke  Schomberg,  and  indeed 
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that  gentleman  deserved  it ;  but  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  there 
was  an  English  officer,  in  his  dominions,  every  jot  as  fit  for  the  high 
command  of  Captain-Greneral,  and  time  has  abundantly  declared  it* 
The  camp  of  Dundalk  was  fatal  to  the  English.  We  lost  a  great 
many  brave  men  there,  amongst  whom  were  Colonel  Wharton, 
Colonel  Deering,  and  several  other  persons  of  quality ;  and  it  is 
thought,  that,  if  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Schomberg  had  fought  the 
Irish  with  all  their  boasted  odds,  he  would  hardly,  though  beaten^ 
been  a  greater  loser. 

But,  whether  King  William  approved  the  Duke  of  Schomberg's 
managing  the  army  or  not,  it  is  plain  he  acted  contrary  to  hia 
Grace ;  for  no  sooner  could  he  reach  the  Boyne  with  his  troops,  but 
he  gave  the  enemy  battle,  humouring  or  approving  of  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  English,  whose  custom  it  has  been,  idways  to  engage 
at  sight,  without  counting  numbers. 

What  made  the  King  so  fiery  at  the  Boyne  is  uncertain.  Some 
attribute  it  to  the  rashness  of  his  temper,  others,  with  more  justice^ 
believe  the  precipitation,  he  then  shewed,  was  occasioned  by  the  ill 
news  he  had  received  from  England,  that  my  Lord  Torrington  had 
engaged  the  French  fleet  o£PBeachy-head>  and  was  worsted  in  the 
combate.  He  lost  the  Anne,  commanded  by  Captain  Tyrrel,  and  the 
Dutch  suffered  extremely  in  the  engagement.  See  here  the  vanity 
of  the  English,  and  the  industry  of  our  enemies.  We  proudly 
imagined,  that  a  single  squadron  of  ours  was  a  superior  match  for 
all  the  naval  power  of  France,  and  now  we  find,  that  our  united 
fleets  give  way  to  the  Admirals  of  France. 

My  Lord  Torrington's  conduct  was  mightily  blamed  ;  with  what ' 
reason  I  shall  not  determine.  At  the  instance  of  the  Dutch  Captains 
he  was  tried  at  a  court  martial,  and  acquitted  immediately ;  there- 
upon he  laid  down  his  commission,  and  it  is  yet  uncertain,  whether 
we  did  not  sacrifice  a  brave  man,  who  deserved  a  better  fate,  to  the 
ferment  of  the  people,  and  the  fury  of  their  resentments ;  and  it  is 
equally  strange,  that  in  such  publick  actions,  where  so  many  thou- 
sands were  witnesses  of  the  fact,  the  common-wealth  sbouki  not  be 
capable  of  knowing  whether  an  officer  did  his  duly,  or  omitted  it. 

Had  the  French  staid  much  longer  on  our  coasts,  it  is  reported 
King  William  designed  to  have  commanded  his  fleet  himself,  and  to 
have  given  them  battle.  But,  as  the  world  is  malicious,  so  this 
monarch  found  this  design  of  his  ridiculed  by  some  pretended 
politicians,  who  imagined,  that  the  command  of  an  army  at  land  is 
very  different  from  the  management  of  a  fleet  at  sea ;  never  con- 
sidering, that  the  Dutch  had  an  Opdam,  and  the  English  a  Monk, 
and  an  Ossory,  who,  though  they  were  no  marine  officers^  yet  be- 
haved themselves  with  as  much  honour,  prudence^  and  courage,  as 
any  who  ever  ploughed  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

The  reduction  of  Ireland,  some  two  or  three  towns  excepted,  was 
the  consequence  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  King  James  himself 
took  shipping  at  Waterford,  deserting  now  this  realm,  as  he  had 
lately  done  that  ei  England  some  time  before ;  and  indeed,  by  so 
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precipitate  a  flight,  he  made  himself  unworthy  of  any  other  hie 
than  that  which  he  sustained. 

King  William  found  himself  repulsed  at  the  first  siege  of  Lime- 
rick,  more  by  the  inclemency  of  the  -air,  and  the  badness  of  the 
season,  than  by  the  valour  of  the  garison,  though  the  town  was 
commanded  by  three  officers  of  great  experience,  and  sheltered  the 
remains  of  the  whole  Irish  army.  But  there's  no  fighting  against 
the  elements,  they  were  appointed  and  commanded  by  a  greater 
King  than  William  the  Third ;  and  Canutus,  the  Danish  monarch, 
might  have  instructed  our  royal  General  in  the  truth  of  this  maxim, 
if  the  latter  had  given  himself  the  trouble  of  consulting  the  Eng- 
lish history. 

Tbe  King  quitted  Ireland  the  latter  end  of  this  campaign,  and 
left  Monsieur  Ginkle,  afterwards  Earl  of  Athlone,  to  raduce  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  which  continued  in  the  interest  of  King 
*  James.  It  is  true,  that  Lord,  bv  the  instances  of  the  Elnglish 
commanders,  and  by  the  valour  of  their  troops,  ventured  to  Bght, 
and  won  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  and  obliged  all  the  enemies  of  his 
master  to  submit  themselves  to  his  obedience;  j^et  it  is  tbe  opinum 
of  our  oflkers,  if  a  General  of  our  own  nation  had  commanded 
our  troops,  the  matter  would  as  soon  have  been  eflfecCed. 

Thus  far  King  William  had  all  the  success  he  covld  in  reason 
desire ;  but  fortune  was  not  always  indulgent  to  his  wishes,  and 
the  rest  of  her  conduct  towards  thai  monarch  shewed,  that  Kings 
as  well  as  peasants  are  often  mortified  by  her  caprices. 

The  battle  of  Steinkirk  was  glorious  to  the  English,  though  they 
smarted  severely  by  the  numbm,  and  continual,  fire  of  the  French. 
My  Lord  Cutts  was  wounded  in  the  action,  the, Generals  Lanier 
and  Mackay  killed,  and  troops  of  our  bravest  officers  attended 
them  to  the  regions  of  futurity. 

The  English  were  exasperated  at  the  cowardice  or  ill-nature  of 
some  Butch  officers,,  who  refused  to  sustain  our  battalions,  and 
seemed  to  make  a  jest  of  their  ruin.  Our  soldiers  took  all  oppor- 
tunities of  quarrelling  with  the  officers  and  soldiers  belonging  to 
the  States,  and  the  umbrage,  we  had  received  from  the  mii^or- 
tunes  of  that  skirmish,  had  like  to  have  been  of  the  worst  con- 
sequence to  both  nations. 

But  the  prudence  of  King  William,  or,  to  speak  plainly,  the 
influence  he  had  over  the  superior  officers,  allayed  the  ferment  our 
soldiers  were  in,  which,  perchance,  had  he  not  been  King  of 
England,  and  Stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces,  he  had  never 
effected. 

But  vengeance  seldom  sleeps ;  and,  if  Count  Soames,  by  his 
omitting  to  succour  the  English,  occasioned  the  death  of  several 
brave  men,  he  himself  died  soon  after,  being  struck  with  a  cannon 
ball ;  and  that  General,  in  the  hour  of  his  death,  so  far  forgot  his 
honour,  as  to  call  to  the  soldiers  to  shoot  him,  in  order  to  bejfreed 
from  the  violent  pains  he  was  tormented  with. 

If  our  loss  at  Steinkirk  was  considerable,  it  was  much  more  so 
Landeo.  Several  reasons  were  given  out  to  colour  tbe  shame  of 
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our  defeat,  but  nothing  could  be  alledged  to  vindicate  our  disgrace, 
or  extenuate  the  glory  of  the  French, 

The  intelligence,  which  tlie  Duke  of  Bavaria's  Secretary  held 
with  the  French,  was  generally  assigned  to  be  the  cause  of  the  loss 
of  this  battle.  Whether  the  correspondence  he  managed  was  by  the 
order  of  his  master,  is  uncertaid,  but  the  servant  was  hanged  very 
fiEtirly,  and  tried  aflerwards. 

The  Elector  of  Bavaria  is  reckoned  a  superstitious  Prince,  brave 
enough,  and  very  much  devoted  to  his  religion ;  but  the  executioil 
of  this  gentleman  in  so  odd  a  manner,  'without  any  examination, 
tryal,  or  conviction,  convinced  gs  of  the  late  Elector's  policy,  but 
gave  us  no  great  proofs  of  his  piety.  ' 

Our  horse,  excepting  two  or  three  regiments,  behaved  themselves 
but  indifferently,  and  they  declared  openly,  that  they  fought  as 
they  were  paid.  But  our  foot  did  good  service,  if  not  to  the  English 
nation,  yet  to  the  rest  of  the  confederates ;  for  they  stood  very  firmly, 
«  and  maintained  their  ground  with  all  the  courage  imaginable,  and 
by  this  me^ns  gave  the  allies  an  opportunity  of  running  laway. 

General  Talmash  atid  Sir  Henry  Bellasis  continued  last  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  and  one  of  these  haawon  immortal  reputation,  if  the 
memory  of  Vigo  and  Port  St  Mary's  did  not  cancel  the  iglory  he 
acquired  in  Flanders. 

But  he  survives,  and  Talmash  lies  as  low  as  envy  or  jealousy 
could  desire  him.  Though  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  he  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  resentmetit  of  a  court  party ;  yet  it  is  easy  to  believe 
some  in  the  ministry  heartily  wished  his  ruin. 

He  was  too  brave  and  too  publick  a  spirited  man,  either  to  let 
himself,  the  Parliament,  or  nation  be  impostd  on  ;  he  loved  a  sol- 
dier, and,  as  he  was  the  readiest  to  lead  his  men  to  battle,  so  he 
took  the  greatest  care  to  see  them  rewarded  after  the  combate. 
His  principles  of  honour  and  his  sense  were  too  good  to  be  bribed 
or  amused,  and  his  personal  courage  and 'integrity  too  great  to  be 
forced  or  threatened  into  an  unworthy  silence. 

Such  qualifications  as  these  were,  without  dispute,  made  him 
obnoxious  to  such  as  hated  the  interest  of  England ;  and,  at  last, 
they  prevailed  so  far  as  to  have  him  employed  in  an  attempt* 
where  he  must  of  necessity  lose  his  honour  or  his  life. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  losses  that  afflicted  King  William. 
He  had  the  misfortune  to  see  his  Queen  fall  ill  of  the  small-pox,  and 
a  few  days  Tobbed  the  English  of  a  Princess,  %  better  than  whom 
never  mounted  a  throne,  or  gave  laws  to  a  willing  people. 

She  died  as  unconcerned  as  his  Majesty  her  hu£i)and  foug^ht,  and 
braved  the  King  of'  Terrors  with  as  great  a  resolution  on  her  bed 
of  sickness^  as  he  did  in  the  field  of  battle.  And  certainly  that 
lady's  piety  or  courage  was  the  greater,  since,  as  she  said  herself 
to  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  she  was  always  prepared 
to  die,  and  her  royal  spouse  very  often  took  the  sacrament  before  a 
battle.  > 

King  WUliiim,  as  it  is  reported,  was  very  much  concerned  at 
her  death;  and>  if  be  bad  eaqpreiaed  a  more  viMble  sorrow,  the 
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natum  would  have  resented  it  still  more  kindly,  who  sincerelj 
mooraed  the  loss  of  that  Princess,  and  still  do  upon  her  memory. 

But»  though  the  loss  of  so  good  a  JfVincess  afflicted  King  William 
very  much,  yet  the  peace  of  Reswick  mortified  him  much  more. 
He  was  ohliged*  at  last,  by  the  murmuring  temper  of  his  subjects, 
to  acquiesce  in  terms  very  dishonourable  to  Europe,  and  not  over 
glorious  to  his  Miyesty.  By  this  treaty  of  pacification,  the  French 
were  to  retain  Luxemhurgh  and  Strasbnrgh,  tho^e  bulwarks  of 
Flanders  and  the  empire ;  who,  instead  of  them,  were  only  to  have 
an  equivalent,  which,  in  fact,  was  far  from  the  intrinsick  value  of 
those  provinces.  But,  notwithstanding  the  inequality  of  these  and 
other  articles,  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  neu- 
trality in  Itsly,  poweiiuUy  persuaded  the  allies  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war. 

Soon,  after  the  peace,  the  partition  treaty  followed ;  and,  by  too 
much  precaution,  the  government  involved  the  nation  in  a  dreadful 
war,  which,  to  their  best  thinking,  they  endeavoured  to  avoid. 
The  Spaniaurds,  who  are  a  haughty  people,  so  much  resented  the 
intended  division  of  their  monarchy,  that  their  grandees  made  a 
will,  or  influenced  their  monarch  so  to  do ;  by  wnich  he  devised 
all  his  dominions  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  West  Indies,  to  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  most  dreadful  imprecations  of  his  grandfather 
to  the  contrary,  Ux^  possession  of  those  states  and  provinces,  by 
the  assistance  of  that  monarch,  who,  to  prefer  his  family,  despised 
all  sanctions,  both  divine  and  human. 

It  is  frequently  observable  in  politicks,  that  men  often  lose  the 
substance,  by  an  inquisition  after  the  shadow.  Old  iEsop  told  us 
this  a  great  many  years  ago ;  and  we  see  it  every  day's  experience, 
that,  greedily  desiring  the  whole,  we  even  lose  that  part  of  which 
we  might  have  securely  possessed  ourselves.  But  it  fell  out  quite 
otherwise,  in  relation  to  this  partition  treaty;  for  the  bouse  of 
Austria,  not  being  contented  with  a  part  of  the  Spanish  provinces, 
lost  them  the  whole,  and  the  balance  of  Europe  was  turned  to  the 
part  of  France,  which  they  thought  would  have  been  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  confederates. 

When  the  peace  of  Reswick  was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  the 
Parliament  of  England  thought  it  high  time  to  disband  some  of 
their  national  regiments,  and  all  the  foreigners  in  their  service. 
Amonst  these  last  were  the  Dutch  blue  guards,  and  my  Lord  Port- 
land's regiment  of  Dutch  horse,  who  attended  his  Majesty  in  all 
his  expeditions,  long  before  and  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
England.  His  M^esty  was  much  dissatisfied  at  the  proceedings, 
ana  made  all  the  interest  he  possibly  could  in  the  house,  to  dis^ 
annul  the  injunctions  of  his  supreme  council ;  but  all  to  no  effect. 
He  used  intreaties  to  the  Parliament,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and,  upon 
this  occasion,  behaved  much  different  from  the  haughty  character 
he  had  all  along  maintained. 

He  laid  the  scheme  of  the  present  war  we  are  engaged  in  against 
France  and  Spain,  and  mad&  dix^i^  ^{stvim^tk  the  ^andeur  of  such 
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ft  ^esiffn  ivquirW-  AiUr  the  unfortunate  aecideni^  breaking  fats 
€ollarAwii9»  ba  ibll  into  a  fever,  wbkb  qoicidy  put  .aB  end  to  las 
raiga  m^  f^ory. 

During  hi»  sicknea^  he  bebayed  himadf  with  that  greatfies 
of  aouU  which  he  bad  often  shewed  in  the  fiald,  and  died  with  the 
•ama  bravery  9»  he  bad  axprewod  in  the  beat  of  aoiion. 
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[Flrom  a  QQarto,  contafaifng  nine  PageB,  printed  in  1704»] 
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Tbe^  proposak  were  calculated  for  the  reformatioQ  of  loaming  io 
North.  Britain;  and  though  the  ipdividuals,  contained  in  the«( 
lire  peculiar  to.  Scotland,  yet  the  subirtance  of  the  whote,  n^t^fU 
mMtandm,  may  not  be  improperly  applied  to  that  part  of  the  realia, 
which  lies  South  of  the  Tweed,  where  tha  same  ohjections  are  aa 
ftrcible  against  schouls  and  achoolmaaters;  the  aspiring  of  poor 
aij^d  mechanical  spirita  to  the  ministerial  office,  and  the  adniia- 
fion  ii^to  holy  orders  of  those,  who  either  have  never  be^i  191* 
tiated  with  the  advanced  studies  of  an  Univeriity,  or>  percbancej^ 
otk  account  of  their  poverty*  have  been  permitted,  after  a  very 
short  stay  ^t  ibo^e  fountains  of  learning,  to  return  home,  and 
noek  after  a  title  to  orders^  that  they  may  get  a  morsel  of  bread** 
Thoagti  it  mui|t  be  cQnfessed>  that  no  nation  has  produced  inort 
leaned  ^nd  pious  divines,  than  the  two  famous  Universities  of 
England.  But  it  is  wished,  that  a  method  <:ould  be  ibund  ta 
])reveDt  so  many  extra-upir^rsity  men,  who,  without  due  educa- 
tion, cr^ep  into  tbj^  ministry  far  a  maintenance;  and  to  reform, 
the  extraordinary  expences,  that  are  squandered  away  in  thft 
excesses,  pf  our  young  gentlemen,  in  the  great  schools  avd  uni- 
ver^ies  of  this  nation. 

nnBB;B£  has  been  a  {(reat  decay  of  learning  in  this  kingdom  Ihr 

X    many  jcai's ;  for  instancej,  where  we  have  now  one»  who  ca» 

write  One  tt9jj^,«b4et^  an  hundred  years  ago  w«  had  twaotgr«  who 

•  See  1  Sam.  u.  36. 
VOL,  X0  00 
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could  have  written  volumeg  in  grood  sense,  and  good  Latin. ^  And 
though  the  causes^  of  the  low  ehb,  learning  has  sunk  to  among  us, 
arc  very  obvious,  yet  I  must  confess,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  put  a 
•top  to  the  growing  evil.  It  is  hard  to  make  a  scheme  of  educa^ 
tion  which  will  generally  please,  and  harder  still  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion ;  it  is  difficult  to  alter  an  old  constitution,  though  full  of  errors, 
and  more  difficult,  in  our  circumstahces,  to  establish  a  new  one, 
though  ever  so  just  and  reasonable.  We  have  been  too  long  pur- 
suing the  yrrong  road,  to  be  set  easily  right.  We  neither  take  just 
measures,  nor  jSIow  sufficient  time  for  the  education  of  our  youth. 
However,  since  ihe  encouragement  and  improvement  of  learning  is 
certainly  so  much  for  the  true  interest  of  the  nation,  I  shall  adven- 
ture to  tell  my  opinion  frankly,  and  shall  be  heartily  glad,  if  it  can 
be  found  of  any  use  or  service ;  at  least,  I  hope  it  shall  excite  others 
of  greater  ability,  to  make  farther  inquiries  into  these  matters,  such 
as  may  convince  the  Parliament  of  the  necessity  of  retbrming  our 
schools  and  Universities,  for  the  good  and  benefit  of  learning. 

One  main  cause  of  the  low  esiate  of  learning  is,  that  *  it  is  too 
easily  and  cheaply  purchased/  One  can  make  his  son,  what  now 
with  us  passes  for  a  scholar,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  than  he  can 
breed  him  a  shoe-maker  or  weaver.  For  j^  short  time  at  the 
schools,  and  three  or  four  years  at  the  Universities,  upon  little  or  no 
expence,  in  our  way,  is  enough  to  make  a  Master  of  Arts,  who 
immediately  gets  into  the  most  considerable  employments^  which 
require  the  longest  study  and  best  qualifications,  before  he  have 
years,  sense,  prudence,  or  learning :  upon  which  account,  the  me- 
chanicks,  and  poorer  sort  of  people,  are  encouraged  to  send  their 
sons  to  schools  and  universities,  finding  a  very  little  money,  and  as 
little  time,  sufficient  to  make  what  we  call  a  scholar.  But,  in  my 
opinion,  were  these  put  to  the  plough  and  other  trades,  it  would  be 
better  for  themselves  (who  would  be  kept  within  their  proper 
spheres)  and  more  for  the"^  interest  of  the  nation,  which  is  over- 
stocked with  scholars,  and  in  extreme  want  of  people,  for  mecha- 
nical employments.  This  is  one  great  cause  of  the  low  condition  of 
learning.  People,  who  are  daity  pinched  for  the  back  and  the 
belly,  cannot  bestow  much  time  upon  the  improvement  of  their 
minds ;  their  spirits  are  depressed  under  their  poverty  ;  they  have 
not  money  to  afford  them  books,  or  to  bring  them  into  the  con- 
versation of  the  world :  and  how,  without  these,  a  man  can  become 
a  good  scholar,  passes  my  comprehension. 

But  it  may  be  said,  by  debarring  the  poorer  sort  from  learning, 
•  some  good  spirits  may  be  excluded ;  which  as  it  is  the  only  objec- 
tion, so  it  is  as  easily  removed. 

We  have  as  much  use  for  good  spirits,  to  be  employed  in  me- 
chanical trades  and  merchandising,  as  for  learning ;  and  by  ad- 
mitting one,  upon  the  pretence  of  good  spirit,  we  certainly  must 
take  in  an  hundred  of  low  and  dull  capacities.  And  let  their 
genius  be  as  good  as  you  please,  unless  you  give  them  money  too, 
tfaej  will  never  be  able  to  make  any  tolerable  advance  in  leaniing ; 
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4nd,  by  the  following  scheme  for  rectifying  our  bursaries,  a  com* 
petency  is  provided  for  them,  as  far  as  the  funds  will  go. 

Another  great  cause  of  the  decay  of  learning  is,  ^  the  bad  me- 
thods, which  are  followed  in  our  schools  and  universities,  and  the 
insufficiency  of  the  masters,  who  are  provided  for  the  government 
of  them/^  There  are  in  the  kingrdom  near  one  thousand  parishes, 
and  ia  most  of  them,  Latin  is  pretended  to  be  taught,  though  not 
one  of  fifty  of  the  school-masters  is  capable  of  teaching  it;  and  no 
wonder,  for  not  one  of  fifty  of  them  was  tolerably  taught  it,  and 
not  one  of  an  hundred,  however  capable,  has  books  to  enable  him 
to  acquire  it. by  his  after  industry.  At  the  Universities,  we  bestow 
a  few  months,  upon  the  study  of  the  Greek ;  whereas  that  noble 
language,  and  the  learned  and  useful  books,  which  are  written  in 
id  may.  perhaps  deserve  our  care  and  pains  for  as  many  years* 
We  fdfow  too  much  time  upon  old  antiquated  metaphysical  jargon  : 
and  as  for  natural  philosophy,  which,  in  this  and  the  last  age,  has 
beeq  so  happily  brought,  from  an  idle  prattling  about  words  of  no 
signification,  to  a  solid  science ;  it  requires  s^ucb  a  deep  insight 
into  theimost  profound  parts  of  the  mathematicks,  that  I  am  afraid 
few  of  those,  who  profess  it,  are  capable  of  teaching  it.  We  get 
too  hastily  through  our  divinity,  history,  law,  and  medicine  we 
have  nope.  N  •  . 

The  cheapness  of  learning  brings  it  into  the  hands  of  the  poorer 
and  meaner  people.  Their  poverty,  the  wrong  methods  which  are 
taken  in  teaching,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  teachers,  unavoid- 
ably sul^ect  them  to  the  greatest  ignorance.  And  both  together, 
the  ignorance  and  the  poverty  of  our  scholars,  infallibly  bring 
learning  itself  under  disgrace  and  contempt.  Poverty  deprives 
them,  as  of  a  great  many  other  advantages,  so  particularly  of  that 
due  assurance,  that  address  and  that  freedom  of  spirit,  which  are  sq 
natural  to  quality  and  gentry.  Nay  sometimes  under  difficult 
circumstances,  to  prevent  starving,  it  forces  them  upon  courses 
unworthy  of  their  professions,  to  the  no  small  scandal  of  others  who 
should  be  led  by  their  examples.  And  in  one  word,  the  natural 
tendency  of  our  present  methods  is  to  unfit  a  scholar  for  a  gentle- 
man, and  to  render  a  gentleman  ashamed  of  being  a  scholar.  And, 
till  we  reconcile  the  gentleman  with  the  scholar,  it>  is  impossible 
learning  should  ever  flourish.  But  was  this  once  done,  was  learn- 
ing taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  vulgar,  and  brought  to  be  as 
honourable  and  fashionable  among  the  gentry,  as  it  is  now  con- 
temptible, I  think  it  would  be  indeed  in  a  fair  way  of  prospering. 
For  were  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  (who  now  are 
idle  at  home,  or  .sent  abroad  to  be  knocked  x)n  the  head)  kept  the 
due  time  at  schools  and  universities,  they  being  encouraged  with 
a\l  things  proper  for.  studying,  and  having  their  time  in  their  own 
hands  for  reading,  and  not  being  forced,  out  of  pure  necessity,  to 
enter  too  soon  on  business,  would  in  all  probability  make  consi- 
derable advances  in  learning.  And  when  possessed  of  employ- 
ments, gentlemen  woujd  be  as  tender  of  their  character,  as  they  are 
•f  their  honour;  besides,  that,  being  generally  able  to  live  v<i\thsM.t 
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Umoii  they  wouUI  Mt  lie  ii*der  Mcb  ttmptatidM  M  paoret  peopk 
do.  This,  ai  it  wouMI  eonftldtrably  odd  to  the  bOfiMr  i4  leini&g» 
and  iftterest  of  the  naUoD>  in  general,  to  it  would  be  no  diahonoiir. 
able  way  to  dispose  of  the  youngef  sons  of  the  nobiUty  and  gentfy. 
For,  besidee  what  encouragement  they  mijtht  expect  inm  the  itndy 
of  the  laws  and  of  medicine,  there  are  in  the  kingdom  aft  loait  la 
hnndted  places  in  the  chuteh  and  uni^rsitiei  which  yield  t«a 
tbonsand  marlu  yearly,  and  few  of  the  other  ehnteh  btMBoes  «e 
under  one  thousand.  Now  in  my  humMe  opinion,  the  younger 
BOns  of  even  the  best  families^  eipeetally  when  not  si^oiei^  pfOi* 
tided  for,  mig^t  be  as  wisely  and  hononi^jBibly  dispoied  of  tbia  way, 
as  by  being  kept  idle  at  home,  or  sent  off  to  be  soldiere  abroad*  ft 
la  plain  to  dispose  of  them  so  would  put  theto  in  a  way  of  beint 
more  serviceable  to  God,  their  country,  and  thm#  Idodred^  Ibaa 
commonly  ihey  are.  And,  were  matters  ordered  %%tt  tbiir  mannier, 
It  is  probable  the  dmreh  government  would  not  be  ao  ambulatory  as 
it  has  hitherto  been  in  this  kingdom,  since  the  nobiHty  and  geutryv 
of  whom  the  RiriiamenCs  are  made  np,  Would  not  MMn^ly  malk 
acts,  which  should  oblige  them  to  tdke  iMick  their  brotbeta  and  MUt 
to  their  houses.  And  nothing  could  contnbute  «K>re  to  the  quiet 
and  peace  of  the  nation,  than  that  the  goi^nment  of  the  eburei 
was  at  last  effectually  secured  against  so  frequent  changes. 

Now,  that  so  good  a  design  may  take  efflK^t^  it  is  noeossary  to 
l^ise  the  price  of  learning,  so  as  to  disoonrage  the  pooiwr  •oit  flott 
attempting  it;  that  those  oidy,  whoee  circumataneas  enable  them  M 
make  successful  advances  in  learning,  may  hate  aoeesa  to  it*  t)i 
make  learning  dearer,  the  number  of  the  schools,  at  leaat,  must  bt 
diminished,  and  the  masteri  salaries  and  feeA  augmented.  And  tht 
time  and  methods  of  teaching  in  schools  and  naivefaitiea  diould  he 
regulated  according  to  the  following,  or  some  su<^  like  scliemo. 

I  think  there  should  be  only  one  grammar  schoot  in  a  eouniy  or 
shire,  two  at  most  in  the  largest,  and  whet«  vw^  leaser  Ho  together} 
one  may  serve  lor  both.  TlMe  schoob  ought  to  be  well  endowed^ 
and  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  nation  for  prudefMe  and  learningi 
provided  to  be  masters  and  ushers.  A  master  and  four  doolori  of 
ushers,  at  least,  will  be  neeeseaiy  fiM*  every  school.  Andboridai 
those  pnblick  schools,  at  all  the  countrf  chueebei,  I  would  batf«  tic 
precentor  of  the  parish  (who  needs  not  to  be  a  master  of  arii)  to 
teach  the  children  to  read  and  write  Engli«hi  and  the  eommoft 
rules  of  arithmetick,  which  is  all  the  learning  that  is  needful  at 
utefbl  to  the  mechanick«  and  poorer  pe9ple.  But  it  may  bo  Oft* 
quired,  where  thall  funds  be  had  A)r  maintaining  tbote  sehools  f 
I  answer,  that  is  not  my  business,  let  the  wisdom  of  the  nation 
consider  it :  but  pefbaps,  it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  dud  out 
Ainds,  if  some  people  would  apply  Uiemdelveft  a  Ultle  that  way^ 
There  af e,  for  example,  in  the  shire  of  Fifb,  about  eighty  parislM^ 
and  every  parish  has  a  salary,  one  with  another^  abore  one  bufl' 
dred  pounds  Scots  a  year  for  a  schooi^maftter.  ikow,  take  the  ono 
half  of  this  salary,  and  give  to  the  teacher  of  the  Engfisk  latt» 
gnttgc;  thin,  with  the  adiaiOtdic^  <A  \»»  %ic^<u^t%>  tftd  Mi  emdif^ 
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mtntft  a6  pKCefttdr  atld  ^snibn^lerk,  may  make  bim  lire  prvttjr 
tr«n  ;  for  he  Ms  Ho  grMrt  cbarncter  to  maintain.  Applj  the  other 
iMif  Ibrthe  pilblick  grammar  schools;  this  will  roaintaiii  two,  being 
six  thouftlifia.  ttl^iicl  a  ytlAt^  to  Wit,  the  master  of  each  school 
DhOiild  halr€  ottfc  tboijfiatld  mark^^  atd  foilr  dootors,  each  Qf  them, 
fitr«  hufldre^  marks  sfillary  {i  y^ar;  which,  With  the  benefit  of  their 
Mholam  (for/becAu^I  WoqlS  have  learning  dear,  I  would  hire 
tb«  ich^s  pay  nt^h  ttior«  libek'tlly  than  tthey  oommoaly  do), 
WMild"t^  &  very  eotnlbrtsble  Mid  handsome  promion  &r  both 
iMst«rs  tfiM' 8Sher». 

My  deftigiied  br^i^tfy  will  Aot  allo#*me  to  be  rery  petrticular  ia^ 
naming  all  the  books  that  should  be  taught  in  schools.  I  shall  only 
My  in  gfMieral,  th^y  ought  to  teach  some  plain  ^nd  short  grtmikiar 
in  English  prose«  Thtisthey  will  bestow  kss  time  on  grammar^  ^nd 
bive  more  to  employ*  in  leading  autlnm;  aome  of  which  th^Jr 
tboiild  tnA,  not  by  shi^,  as  k  commonly 'dohe,  but  from  b^^ 
gnmittgr  to  endings  su^b  m  Justin's. History;  Floriis'a  Epitome^ 
Comeliud  Nepos's  l)t«S,  Slilust^  Curtiusy  T^tence,  Ovid's  Meta« 
mor)i1iosl«^  As  being  the  compleatest  system  of  the  Heathenish 
Mythology,  &c.  Some  Odes,  Satyres,  and  Epistles  of  Horace 
may  'be  taught^  iatid  sonie  particular  places  of  Virgil,  and  other 
po«tS)  at  the  master's  discretion.  And  perhaps  it  may  be  very 
cotiv^dfent,  if  not  nooessary^  that  boys,  while  at  school>  be  taught 
the  rudiments  df  geography  and  chronology,  so  far  an  they  are 
capabk^  that  they  may  read  their  authors  to  the  best  advantage^ 
The  last  year  thty  are  at  school  (for  I  would  hare  them,  ^t  least 
fourt^n  years  a^  age  before  they  leave  it)  they  ought  to  learn  the 
Oredk  grammar/ atid  some  easy  Greek  authors,  such  as  ^sop'i 
Fftblto^  Lcteian'a  Select  Dialogues,  He^iaA,  &;c*  and  so  we  bring 
them  to-  the  University. 

At  the  University,  the  youth  must  be  obliged  to  stay  six  yeanl^ 
pftMing  rogularly  through  all  the  classes,  before  they  can  be  made 
Musters  of  Arta«  For  examinations  and  trials,  how  rigorou^y 
Mtvet  designed,  may  be  abused  aikl  shammed :  but  a  long  time« 
Md  doe  eitercises  performed,  is  the  best  and  most  probable  way  to 
make  good  seholara.  In  Chcford  and  Cambridge,  which  are  famous 
Universities  for  learning  all  the  world  over,  none  can  be  made 
Master  of  Arte,  until  he  stay  seven  years ;  none  Doctor  of  Medicine 
or  Law,  till  he  stay  fanrteeu  ;  and  none  Doctor  of  Divinity,  till  he 
has  beefi  eigbteetl  years  about  the  University :  yet  after  all,  accord- 
ing to  thi»  calculatioo,  our  yoang  men  may  commence  Masters  of 
Art(  in  the  twentieth,  or  twenty-first  year  of  their  age,  which  I 
•uppose  e?ery  body  will  think  soon  enough. 

In  my  opinion,  two  Universities  are  enough  for  this  nation  *,  for 
there  are  no  more  in  England.  But  since  we  are  to  ingraft  on  an 
old  stock,  we  can  only  conveniently  reform,  not  abolish  any  of  our 
Universities.  As  I  said,  the  students  ought  to  stay  six  years  at  the 
University,  an4  thrte  of  these  years  should  be  employed  in  reading 
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Oreek  and  Latin  jointly.  Such  of  tbe  Latin  and  Gretk  historian 
and  orators  at  they  ha?e  not  read  at  fcbool^  witli  tlie  art  of  rlie- 
torick,  will  be  employnent  enough  for  two  yeark  The  poets,  witk 
the  art  of  poetry,  may  furnish  more  than  enough  for  the  third. 

Though  one  cannot  find  any  great  difficulty,  in  chasing  the  fittest 
authors  that  are  to  be  taught ;  yet,  for  pre? enting  all  poasible  mis- 
takes, and  preserfing  unifonnity,  in  sdl  the  colleges  within  tbe 
kingdom,  it  is  highly  convenient^  that  some  persons  of  good  repu- 
tation for  learning,  and  who  understand  the  constitutions  and 
customs  of  foreign  unirersities,  should  be  appointed  to  meet,  sod 
particularly  determine  what  books,  and  in  what  order^,  they  are  to 
be  read. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  proper  to  read  together  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  who  write  on  the  same  or  like  subject :  For  example^ 
Dionysius  Halicamassensis,  and  the  threei  first  hooka  of  Lify,  the 
third  book  of  Polybios,  and  the  twenty-first  of  Livy,  Appianos 
Alexandrinus,  and  Cssar  de  Bello  Civili ;  the  orations  of  oiemos- 
thenes  and  Cicero,  the  pastorals  of  Hieocritus  a&d  Viigil,  Hesiod 
and  VirgiKs  Oeorgicks,  Homer's  Ilias  and  Virgil's  JEn^is,  Pindar 
and  Horace^  &c. 

A  great  many  of  the  best  modem  books  of  all  sorts,  and  on  aU 
subjects,  being  written  in  the  stile  of  the  modern  schools.;  it  would 
seem  necessary,  that  short  compends  of  log^ck,  ethicks,.  and  meta- 
physicks  should  be  printed  and  taught  in  the  fourth  year.  The 
professor  may  likewise  recommend  as  a  private  task  Aristotle's 
ethicks  and  politicks ;  some  select  dialogues  of  Plato,  Xenophon's 
Apomemoneumata,  some  of  Plutarch's  moral  treatises,  Hierocles 
in  Aurora  Carmina,  Tully's  pbilosophick  works,  some  books  of 
Seneca,  &c.  and  one  day  of  the  week  may  be  appointed  for  en- 
quiring into  the  diligence  of  the  students,  and  resolving  their 
doubts. 

And  seeing  all  the  ancient  orators  and  poets  and  even  historiansi 
nay,  and  fathers  of  the  church  too,  have  been  addicted  to  the  hy- 
pothesis and  principles  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  philosophical 
sects,  and  often  reason  from  their  notions,  and  use  their  terms  and 
phrases :  It  would  seem  proper  (besides  the  recommending  of  Di- 
ogenes Laertius,  Eunapius,  &c.  to  be  diligently  read  and  consi- 
dered by  the  students)  that  some  learned  person  or  persons  should 
compile  a  clear  and  distinct,  but  compendious  history  of  all  the 
ancient  philosophies,  distinguishing  their  hypothesis  judiciously, 
digesting  their  principles  methodically,  explaining  their  terms  of 
art  and  phrases,  and  putting  their  notions  in  as  clear  light  as  pos- 
sible. This  would  mightily  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the 
ancient  learning. 

During  these  four  years,  the  students  should  be  also  taught 
aritbm click,  geography,  and  chronology,  to  greater  perfection, 
the  first  six,  with  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  books  of  Euclid,  the 
elements  of  algebra,  the  plain  and  spherical  trigonometry. 

The  two  laht  years  are  to  be  spent  in  learning  mixt  mathema- 
ks,  or  natural  philosophy,  viz.  the  laws  of  motion,  mechauicks. 
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faydrostati(^s,  ^ticki»>  astronomy,  &c.  and  experimental  philo- 
sophy. 

All  along,  from  their  first  going  to  school,  till  they  leave  the 
unirersity,  the  students  ought  carefully  to  be  taught  and  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  religion ;  nothing  being  more  cer- 
tain than  that,  where  there  is  not  a  well  directed  conscience, 
men  are  rather  the  worse  than  the  better,  for  being  learned  in  any 
science. 

In  every  university,  there  must  be,  at  least,  three  professors  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  oneoflogick,  ethicks,  and  metaphy sicks,  two  of 
mathematicks,  and  natural  philosophy,  one  of  >  divinity,  one  of 
civil  history,  another  of  ecclesiastical,  and  one  of  Hebrew,  and  other 
Oriental  languages.    Where  scholars  are  numerous,  the  number  of 

Erofessors  ought  to  be  augmented  in  proportion :  For  I  would 
ave  many  masters,  and  few  scholars.  One  master  who  prttenda 
to  teach  eight  or  nine  score  of  scholars  (as  we  commonly  see  done) 
may  as  well  undertake  to  teach  eight  or  nine  thousand.  One  master 
should  not  have  above  thirty  scholars:  And  according  to  our 
scheme  of  making  learning  dear,  let  each  of  them  pay  5  lib* 
sterling  yearly  to  his  master,  at  which  rate  thirty  will  afford  150 
lib.  sterling,  which,  with  a  small  salary,  may  maintain  the  pro- 
fessor handsomely  enough. 

Besides  this  private  teaching,  I  would  have  every  professor  to 
have,  once  a  week,  one  publick  lecture  in  the  common  school/  that 
who  pleases  may  come  and  hear  him.  Thus  we  may  have  one  or 
more  such  lectures  every  day,  and  on  difierent  subjects,  according 
to  the  number  and  professions  of  the  lecturers.  Nothing  can 
contribute  more,  than  this,  to  the  honour  and  advancement  of 
learning. 

There  is  nothing  more  deserves  the  consideration  of  the  Parliament^ 
than  that  our  youth  are  obliged  to  travel  abroad,  to  study  physick 
and  law,  and  carry  so  much  money  out  of  the  kingdom ;  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling,  by  modest  calculation,  is  every 
year  spent  abroad  this  way.  Now,  would  the  Parliament,  but  for 
once,  give  two  months  cess,  which  is  but  about  what  is  spent  in  fo- 
reign universities  in  one  year,  the  interest  of  it  might  establish  pro- 
fessions of  law  and  physick  at  home,  where  our  youth  might  learn 
more  in  one  year,  than  they  can  do  abroad  in  three.  For  they  are 
generally  sent  abroad  about  the  twentieth  year  of  their  age,  which 
is  the  nicest  part  of  it :  Then  their  passions  are  strong,  and  they 
have  little  sense  to  govern  them,  and  fhey  are  just  let  loose  from 
their  parents  and  tutors ;  so  that  they  acquire  neither  virtue  nor 
learning,  but  habits  of  all  sorts  of  debauchery,  as  we  are  taught  by 
every  day's  experience.  I  would  have  the  professions  of  law  and 
physick  established  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  the 
students  of  law  may  have  the  advantage  of  excellent  libraries  for 
the  civil  law,  and  opportunity  to  hear  the  pleadings,  and  learn  the 
form  of  the  bouse,  which  our  young  men  who  study  abroad,  for  all 
the  money  they  have  spent,  are  altogether  ignorant  of.  And 
the  physicians  can  have  no  subjects  uot  rooms  for  anatomy^  nor 
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laboratorkt  6>r  cbymisUry^  nor  gardeni  for  boUny,  but  at  Edin. 
burgb. 

I  would  ha?e  nooe  entered  into  the  houae  of  advocates,  but  fuch 
as  have  certificates,  from  the  professors  of  law,  that  they  bad  studied 
four  years  with  thein>  after  thev  bad  passed  the  University ;  and 
none  made  doctors  of  medicine  but  sucb  as  have  certificates^  fram 
the  professors  of  pbysick,  tk«l  they  htd  studied  four  years,  wkh 
them ;  and  none  allowed  to  practise,  but  such  as  are  graduated 
in  our  own  universities.  And  their  paying  liberally  to  their  res- 
pective masters  every  year  (and  thereby  saving  so  much  from  being 
squandered  away  abreftd]  with  apme  salary,  might  prove  a  veiy 
good  allowance  to  the  professors.  This  mi^  also  hold  concemiiig 
the  students  of  divinity,  that  they  should  not  be  admitt^  into  the 
church,  without  testimonials  from  the  professors  of  divinity^  that 
they  bad  been  a  competent  time  (perhaps  four  years  may  be  loo 
little)  at  the  lectures. 

I  do  not  design  by  this  to  discourage  the  publiek  or  private  dtna- 
lions  of  charity  for  educating  the  children  of  honest  parents,  who 
shall  be  fou9d  to  have  good  spirits*    I  would  only  have  tbena  regw* 
lated:    For  example,  our  bursaries,*  as  we  call  them,  areeeoii- 
niffnly  but  one  hundred  marks  or  one  hundred  poundbjf  which 
cannot  maintain  any  person.     I  would  ihereiore  advise  to  cast  kmr 
or  five  of  them  together,  which,  besides  that  it  would  abridge  the 
number  of  pretenders  to  learning,  might  furnish  sufficient  funds  for 
handsomely  maintaining  some  few,  and  providing  them  with  seces^ 
series  for  prosecuting  their  studies.  Neither  ought  this  to  be  thought 
contrary  to  the  intentions  of  those  who  made  the  donations^  aino^ 
perhaps,  at  the  time  when  they  were  first  bestowed,  an  hundred  maib 
might  have  gone  further  than  now  four  hundred  can  do.     The 
genuine  design  therefore  being  still  pursued,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
that  it  was  the  will  of  the  donators  that  suck  alterations  shoaid 
be  made,  when  they  sboidd  be  found  necessary. 

Oue  thing  I  forgot  relating  to  funds:  Perhaps,  were  the 
funds,  belon^ng  to  some  universities,  carefully  and  narrowly  en* 
quired  into,  some  of  them  might  be  found  not  so  usefully  applied, 
as  they  might  be,  and  others  yet  unbestowed,  which  might  help  to 
erect  new  professions,  where  they  aro  wanting, 
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